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PREFACE, 


The  plan  of  this  work  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  public  approbation.  It  is  a  compilation  which 
can  have  few  claims  to  novelty;  but  it  is  hoped  that  most 
students  will  be  gratified  with  the  attention  paid  to  such 
events  as  mark  the  progress  ©f  civilisation,  for  they  form  the 
chain  by  which  the  histories  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
are  linked  together.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Author  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the  Providence  of 
God  may  be  traced  with  as  much  distinctness  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  physical  world :  w^e 
cannot  comprehend  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Almighty's 
wondrous  plan,  because  '  the  end  is  not  yet ; '  but  we  see 
enough  to  convince  us  that  there  is  evident  and  great  design 
in  the  order  of  the  events  which  constitute  general  history, 
and  that  all  the  records  of  our  race  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  truth  announced  in  the  revealed  word  of  God — 
^  Bighteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.' 

In  the  narrative  of  our  own  times,  the  Writer  has  sedu- 
lously avoided  party  views  of  important  questions,  and  has 
confined  himself  to  a  plain  statement  of  fiicts,  without  any 
colouring  borrowed  firom  opinions. 

Colonisation  is  too  important  a  branch  of  Modern  History 
to  be  omitted ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  some- 
thing like  repetition,  the  Author  has  thought  it  right  to  give 


iv  PKEFACE. 

a  summary  of  the  bistx)rj  of  the  principal   Colonies  which 
have  been  founded  in  India  and  America. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Papacy  as  a 
political  system,  has  been,  it  is  trusted,  satisfactorily  de- 
veloped, including  histories  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  The  history  of  China  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  like  manner  a  sketch  is 
given  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  since  their  dispersion  by 
Adrian. 


In  this  the  eighth  edition  the  later  Chapters  have  been  re- 
written, so  as  to  bring  down  the  History  to  the  present  time. 
The  Chronological  Tables  first  introduced  into  the  fiflh 
edition  have  been  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
vohmie  might  not  become  inconveniently  bulky,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  make  some  retrenchments  of  the  less 
essential  matter  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  in  those  on  the 
Papal  power^  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Colonies.  ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 
CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  FALL  OP  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


SaonoK  L  The  QotMe  Kmgdom  of  Itafy. 

THEBE  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  which 
presents  to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion 
than  the  century  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  different  hordes  of  barharians^  following  no  definite  plan, 
established  separate  monarchies  in  the  dismembered  provinces, 
engaged  in  sanguinary  wars  that  had  no  object  but  plunder,  and 
were  too  ignorant  to  form  anything  like  a  political  system.  There 
18  consequently  a  want  of  unity  in  the  narrative  of  a  time  when 
nations  ceased  to  have  fixed  relations  towards  each  other,  and 
history  must  appear  desultoxy  and  digressive  until  some  one  state, 
xiaing  into  oonmiand,  assume  such  importance,  that  the  fate  of  all 
the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is  necessary, 
before  entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  this  calamitous  time,  to 
take  a  geographical  survey  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  principal 
nations  who  succeeded  the  Romans  in  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  Yiaigoths,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  began  gradu- 
ally to  adopt  the  refinement  of  their  new  subjects ;  that  peninsula 
had  advanced  rapidly  in  civilisation  under  the  Homan  dominion, 
and  had  escaped  from  much  of  the  corruption  which  had  degraded 
Italy;  the  conquerors,  more  advanced  than  any  of  the  other 
barbarians,  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  social 
order,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  higher  arts  of  life.   In  Pannonia, 
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the  Ostrogoths  derived  great  improyement  from  their  viciniiy  to 
Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  court  of  Constantinople  on  the 
other;  they  were  thus  gradually  trained  to  civilisation,  and  their 
early  adoption  of  Christianity  secured  them  the  henefits  cf  litera- 
ture, which  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  clergy. 

Tribes  of  a  very  different  character  pressed  into  the  empire  from 
the  German  forests, — ^the  Burgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Franks,  of  whom  the  last  were  long  distinguished  for  their  hostility 
to  all  refinements,  and  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  militai^ 
virtues.  Still  more  barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles ;  they 
were  not  only  strangers  to  the  civilisation  and  religion  of  the 
empire,  but  were  kept  in  their  rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy, 
for  which  their  maritime  situation  afforded  them  great  facilities ; 
their  government,  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs,  was  favour- 
able to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  absolute  despotism  that  bad  been  established  in  the  Roman 
empire.  All  the  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the  respect 
which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character ;  tiiey 
neither  treated  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
have  done,  nor  did  they  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual 
gratification,  like  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  The  German 
woman  was  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband ;  she 
shared  his  labours  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  servant  It  was  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations  that 
races  of  conquerors  derived  the  firmness  and  courage  which  insured 
them  victory. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sdavonio 
tribes,  difiering  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tac- 
tics; like  the  Tartars  of  more  modem  times,  they  placed  their  chief 
reliance  on  their  cavalry ;  and  they  were  more  opposed  to  civiliza- 
tion than  any  'of  the  Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government 
was  a  kind  of  aristocratic  republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally 
united  under  a  single  leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed 
residences,  and  when  they  occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered 
the  cities,  but  remained  in  their  camps  or  in  rude  circular  fortifi- 
cations called  rings.  The  Sclavonians  hated  the  Germans,  and 
could  rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  Komans. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a 
century,  when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  fiy  into  the 
mountains  by  a  fierce  revolt  which  his  mother-in-law  Verina  had 
instigated.    He  was  restored  to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
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Emperor  Anastasius,  the  eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the 
throne  for  one  of  his  creatures,  intrusted  Justin  with  a  lai^  sum 
of  money  to  bribe  the  g^uards ;  but  he  used  it  to  purchase  votes  for 
himself,  and  was  thus  elevated  to  the  empire  (a.d.  518).  Totallj 
ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate  in  the  empire ; 
and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

Affcer  the  death  of  Justin  (a.i>.  527),  Justinian  ruled  alone ;  but 
his  first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign. 
He  chose  for  his  empress  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and 
infamous  character,  whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so 
licentious  as  Constantinople.  Among  the  most  singular  and  dis- 
graceful follies  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  the  feustians  of  the  circus, 
which  derived  their  names  from  the  colours  worn  by  the  charioteers 
who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swiftness.  Green  and  blue  were  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility,  though  white  and 
red  were  the  most  ancient;  all,  however,  soon  acquired  a  legal 
existence  and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and  fortune 
to  support  their  favourite  colour.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues;  his  favour  towards  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid  Constan- 
tinople in  ashes.  The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ; 
Justinian  ordered  the  rioters  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  imme- 
diately turned  against  the  monarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out, 
but  they  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  citizens  in  the  narrow 
streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries flung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and  thus  kindled  a  dreadful 
conflagration,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  public  and  private 
edifices.  After  the  city  had  been  for  several  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  rioters,  Justinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancient  animosity 
between  the  greens  and  hliies;  the  latter  faction  declared  for  the 
emperor,  a  strong  body  of  veterans  marched  to  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  slaughter  of 
thirty  thousand  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  internal  state  of  the 
empire  was  thus  disturbed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable 
war  was  waged  against  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor  purchased 
a  disgraceful  and  precarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  his  rival 
chose  to  designate  as  an  endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  by  Gelimer, 
who  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  Arian  clergy, 
induced  Justinian  to  undertake  a  war,  in  which  he  appeared  both 
the  generous  friend  of  an  allied  sovereign  and  the  protector  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Belisarius,  the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  ap-> 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces ;  having  effected  a 
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landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  without  opposition,  he  advanced 
towards  Carthage,  defeating  the  Vandals  on  his  march,  and  became 
master  of  the  dtj  with  little  opposition.  Gelimer,  after  one  more 
onsaccessful  effort  to  save  his  kingdom,  was  doselj  besieged  in 
the  castle  where  he  sought  refuge.  After  haying  borne  the  most 
dreadfiil  extremities  of  famine,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  unoon- 
ditianallj,  and  carried  captive  to  Oonitantinople. 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  bv  her  un- 
grateful husband,  Theodatus,  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for 
attacking  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    He  sailed  from  Constantinople 
to  Sicily,  and  easily  conquered  that  important  island  (a.d.  635). 
Theodatus  hasted  to  avert  danger  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal 
of  Justinian ;  but  hearing  in  the  meantime  that  two  Byzantine 
generals  had  been  defeated  in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he 
suddenly  withdrew  his  allegiance.    Belisarius  soon  appeared  to 
chastise  his  perfidy ;  he  transported  his  army  across  the  Sicilian 
strait,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Ehegium  (Reggio),    The  greater 
part  of  southern  Italy,  including  the  important  city  of  Naples, 
was  speedily  subdued  by  the  imperial  forces ;  while  Theodatus, 
secure  within  the  walls  of  Home,  made  no  effort  to  protect  his 
subjects.    At  length  the  Goths,  disgusted  by  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  their  sovereign,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and 
chose  the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.    But  Vitiges  was  forced 
to  commence  his  reign  by  abandoning  Home,  of  which  Belisarius 
took  possession  without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.d.  537). 
During  the  ensuing  winter,  the  Goths  assembled  from   every 
quarter  to  save,  if  possible,  their  kingdom  in  Italy ;  a  powerful 
army  was  soon  collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followers  to  the  siege 
of  Home.    Belisarius  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  Eternal  City, 
which  he  defended  with-  equal  skill  and  bravery;   but  famine 
soon  appeared  within  the  walls,  and  the  citizens  became  anxious 
for  a  capitulation.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  pope,  Sylverius,  for  betraying  the  city  to  the  Goths ;  but  it 
was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter.   Belisarius  sent  Sylverius 
into  banishment,  and  ordered  the  bishops  to  elect  a  new  pontiff: 
before,  however,  a  synod  could  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  the 
general's  wife,  the  infamous  Antonina,  sold  the  Holy  See  to  Vigi- 
liua  for  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold.    Hein-> 
foroements  soon  after  arrived  from  the  East,  and  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  ndse  the  siege  of  Home,  having  lost  one-third  of  their 
number  before  its  walls.    Belisarius  pursued  the  retreating  enemy 
to  the  marshes  of  Havenna,  and  would  probably  have  captured 
that  city  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  whom  Justinian 
had  intrusted  with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  division 
of  the  Byzantine  army.     Though  the  differences  between  the  two 
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leaders  was  finally  adjusted,  the  Goths  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  interval  to  collect  new  strength :  and  ten  thousand  Burgnn- 
dians,  sent  to  invade  Italy  hy  the  command  of  Theodohert,  king  of 
the  Franks,  had  stormed  and  plundered  Milan.  Soon  after,  Theo* 
dobert  passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormed  Genoa,  and  devastated  Liguria ; 
but  their  excesses  brought  pestilence  into  their  camp,  they  perished 
by  thousands,  and  Theodobert  was  induced,  by  his  incretising  dis- 
tresses, to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  emperor. 
Delivered  from  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege  to 
Ravenna,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate  (a.d.  639) ;  and  thus  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  destroyed. 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  leading  with 
him  the  captive  Vitiges;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Versian  war, 
but  was  soon  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  tmgrateful  JustiniazL 
While  the  conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  pro- 
vinces to  the  empire,  barbarous  hordes  ravaged,  tdmost  with  impu- 
nity, the  north-eastern  frontiers.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the 
Gepidss  in  the  field,  Justinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Longobardi  or  Lombards  (so  called  from  their  long  harU  or  lances), 
who  had  just  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Heruli,  and  gave  them 
settlements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty  years'  duration,  between 
the  Lombards  and  Gepids,  protected  the  empire  from  the  inva- 
sions of  both  hordes ;  but  it  was  still  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who  amju^ially  purchased  a  passage 
through  the  territories  of  the  GepidsB,  and  extended  their  inroads 
even  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east 
brought  Europeans,  about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and 
moro  formidable  races  of  barbarians,  the  Avars  and  the  Turks. 

The  Avars,  from  an  unknown  age,  possessed  the  mountains  and 
deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  Bukal  in  north-eastern  Asia. 
Thence  they  advanced  southwards,  and  extended  their  empire  to 
the  eastern  sea  which  separates  Corea  from  Japan.  The  conqueror 
took  the  title  of  Chakan  or  Chagan,  a  name  still  used  on  the  coina 
of  the  Turkish  sultan.  When  the  Avars  were  overthrown  by  the 
Turks,  and  their  power  totally  destroyed,  their  name  was  taken  by 
a  new  nation,  the  Ogors  or  Varohonites,  who,  after  being  defeated 
by  the  Turks,  migrated  towards  Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Volga. 

The  Turks  first  appear  in  history  as  the  slaves  of  the  original 
Avars;  they  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were 
engaged  in  working  the  mines  and  attending  the  forges  of  those 
rich  mineral  districts.  Their  skill  in  fabricating  armour  and 
weapons  was  very  great,  and  they  prided  themselves  upon  the 
excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  much,  that,  when  they  became 
lords  of  eastern  Asia,  their  Chakans  annually  forged  a  piece  of  iron 
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in  the  presence  of  the  beads  of  the  nation.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Thii-men,  they  asserted  their  independence,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  former  masters.  Their  empire  was  rapidly  extended  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  they  were  thus  brought  to  the 
fnmtiers  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  dominions. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroes  or  Nuf«hfrv&n,  the 
most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty.  Having 
bj  judicious  laws  secured  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Persia, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  favourite  project  of  the  Saasonides, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and,  perceiving  that 
the  forces  of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria, 
St  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  (a.d.  640).  His  victorious  career 
was  checked  for  a  brief  space  by  Belisarius ;  but,  after  the  recall 
sod  disgrace  of  that  general,  he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with 
alanning  rapidity.  Justinian,  in  his  distress,  repented  of  his  in- 
gratitude, Belisarius  was  restored  to  command,  and  by  his  judicious 
exertions  Nushirv&n  was  forced  to  return  across  the  Euphrates, 
loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  western  Asia.  His  next 
enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districts,  inhabited 
by  the  Lazi,  the  Colchians,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes,  which 
the  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly 
wasted.  In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  expectation  of  opening,  by  his 
means,  a  naval  communication  with  China  and  India;  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch 
to  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  power  of  Persia. 

The  provinces  of  Africa  and  Italy,  acquired  by  the  valour  of 
Belisarius,  were  nearly  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  tyranny  of  his 
successors.  Their  weakness  provoked  the  Moors  to  take  arms; 
and,  though  these  barbarians  were  finally  reduced,  the  African 
province  was  changed  from  a  fertile  and  populous  country  into  a 
savage  and  silent  desert.  Still  more  dangerous  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Goths  under  the  gallant  Totila  (a.d.  541),  who  in  a  very  brief 
space  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  Finding  his  generals 
successively  defeated,  Justinian  sent  Belisarius  to  the  theatre  of 
his  former  glory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply  the  hero  with  suffi- 
cient forces ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Totila,  almost  in  eight  of 
the  inaperial  army.  The  city  was  recovered  soon  after,  and  the 
old  general  gained  some  advantages  over  Totila ;  but,  finding  him- 
self unsupported,  he  solicited  permission  to  return,  and  departed 
from  Italy  disgraced,  not  so  much  by  his  failure,  as  by  the  plunder 
he  had  permitted  Antonina  to  extort  from  those  he  was  sent  to 
defond  (a.i>.  648).    Totila,  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  again 
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made  himself  master  of  Rome,  but  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy 
resisted  his  assaults,  and  supported  the  imperial  interests  imtil  the 
eunuch  Narses  was  sent  into  the  peninsula  (i..D.  552). 

Justinian  granted  to  this  favourite  what  he  had  denied  to  Beli- 
sarins,  a  competent  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war ;  allies  were 
untreated  to  send  contingents,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the 
principal  barbarous  tribes.    Thus  supplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly 
sought  to  bring  the  Goths  to  an  engagement ;  but  Totila  showed 
equal  ardour  for  the  combat,  and  the  hostile  forces  soon  mob  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.    In  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle  the 
Gothic  cavalry,  hurried  forward  by  their  impetuosity,  advanced  so 
far  beyond  their  infantry,  that  they  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance.    Totila,  hasting  with 
a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disorder,  was  struck  to  the  earth 
mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  instantly  fled  in  confusion. 
Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  imperial  forces, 
especially  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  inflicted  on  the  citizens  all 
the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  assault.    The  Goths  retired  beyond 
the  Po,  and  chose  Teias  for  their  king;  but  in  a  fierce  battle, 
which  lasted  two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  and  the  power  of 
the  Ostrogoths  irretrievably  ruined.    Narses  had  scarcely  time  to 
recover  from  the  &tigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Franks  and  Allemans ;  he  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  then,  returning  to  Rome,  gratified  ite 
citizens  by  the  semblance  of  a  triumph.    Italy  was  thus  reduced 
to  a  Byzantine  province,  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ; 
and  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs, 
governed  the  whole  peninsula  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  muan  time  Belisarius  had  been  summoned  to  defend  the 
empire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Bulgarians.  He  gained  a  dedsive 
victory  over  them,  but  was  prevented  from  improving  his  advan- 
tages by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers.  The  Bulgarians  were  in- 
duced to  return  beyond  the  Danube  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom  for  their  captives ;  and  Justinian  claimed  the  gratitude  of 
his  subjects  for  accelerating  their  departure  by  the  threat  of 
placing  armed  vessels  in  the  Danube.  This  was  the  last  campaign 
of  Belisarius ;  he  was  soon  after  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  under  a 
false  charge  of  treason :  his  innocence  was  subsequentiy  proved^ 
and  his  freedom  restored,  but  grief  and  resentment  hurried  him 
to  the  grave ;  and  his  treasures  were  seized  by  the  rapacious 
emperor. 
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SsCTloir  ni.  The  Establishment  of  the  CSvii  Law, 

£ably  in  his  reign  Justinian  directed  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  law  in  his  empire,  and  formed  the  useful  project  of  rear- 
ranging and  consolidating  the  vast  mass  of  laws,  rules,  and  judicial 
maxims,  which  the  yarious  interests  of  the  Romans  and  Byzan- 
tines, their  progress  in  civilization,  and  the  inconstancy  of  their 
rulers  had  produced,  daring  the  course  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 
He  saw  that  the  multitude  of  ordinances  occasioned  confusion  and 
disorder,  that  the  heap  of  inconsistent  decisions  and  regulations 
formed  a  lahyrinth  in  which  justice  went  aBtray,  and  iniquity  found 
avenues  for  escape ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  a  reduction  of 
the  whole  hody  of  laws  into  one  uniform  code.  Accordingly  in  an 
edict,  dated  the  3rd  of  Fehruary,  a.d.  528,  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  merely  the  laws  in  the  three 
previous  codes  of  Gregory,  Hermogeilianus,  and  Theodosius,  hut 
also  the  laws  that  had  heen  puhlished  hy  imperial  authority  since 
the  formation  of  the  Theodosian  code.  A  commission  of  ten  eminent 
lawyers,  v^ith  Trihonian  at  its  head,  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task.  They  were  permitted  to  suppress  repetitions,  to 
remove  contradictory  or  ohsolete  laws,  to  add  what  was  necessary 
for  exactness  or  explanation,  and  to  unite,  under  one  head,  what 
was  spread  over  a  great  variety  of  laws.  The  work  went  on  so 
rapidly,  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  containing, 
in  twelve  hooks,  all  the  imperial  laws  from  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  was  ready  to  appear,  Justinian  affixed  the 
imperial  seal  to  the  new  constitution  (a.d.  529),  and  ordained  that 
the  new  code  alone  should  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice. 

A  more  extensive  and  difficult  work  remained — to  collect  the 
scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  Justinian  confided 
this  task  also  to  Trihonian,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating 
his  feUow-commissioners.  Trihonian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  already  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Code,  four  pro- 
fessors of  jurisprudence,  and  eleven  advocates  of  high  legal  repu- 
tation, lliese  seventeen  commissioners  were  instructed  to  aeaxch 
ont^  collect,  and  put  in  order  all  that  was  really  useful  in  the 
books  of  the  jurisconsults  who  had  heen  authorized  to  make  or 
interpret  laws  hy  preceding  sovereigns ;  they  were  permitted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench,  and  to  fix  doubtful 
cases  by  precise  definitions.  Their  collection  was  to  be  arranged 
in  fifty  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged  under  their  respec- 
tive titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest,  on  account  of  its 
orderly  classification,  or  the  Pandects,  because  it  was  to  contain 
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all  the  ancient  jurisprudence.^  But  the  commisfflonen  seem  to 
have  executed  their  task  with  more  zeal  and  speed  than  exactness. 
The  emperor  himself  did  not  expect  that  the  work  could  he  com- 
pleted in  less  than  ten  years.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  care- 
fully more  than  two  thousand  volumes ;  to  discuss,  compare,  and 
reduce  into  order  an  innumerahle  numher  of  decisions ;  to  reform 
some  of  them,  to  reverse  others,  and  to  classify  the  whole.  But 
Trihonian,  who  knew  that  in  enterprises  which  engage  the  vanity 
of  princes^  the  delay  hetween  the  design  and  execution  is  home 
with  great  impatience,  hurried  on  the  work  so  rapidly,  that  it  was 
completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  16th  of  Decemher,  533,  Justinian  invested  this  collection 
with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to 
the  senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  his  subjects. 

Whilst  the  conmiissioners  laboured  at  the  Digest,  the  emperor 
charged  Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to  prepare  an 
elementaiy  work  on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  law.  This  portion  of  Justinian's  legislation 
is  far  the  most  valuable  part ;  it  was  finished  and  published  a  little 
before  the  Digest,  and  was  named  the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence  was  thus  simplified, 
reduced  to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the 
Pandects,  and  the  Code.  But,  after  their  publication,  Justinian 
published  more  than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts;  and 
when  the  great  coUections  began  to  be  used  in  the  courts,  several 
errors  and  imperfections  were  discovered,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  executed  with  such  unne- 
cessary speed.  A  new  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
Code ;  the  results  of  its  labours  was  a  second  edition,  which  re- 
ceived the  imperial  sanction,  November  I6th,  534,  by  an  edict 
abrogating  the  former  imperfect  Code. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  express  terms,  the  right  of 
adding,  at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such  constitutions  as 
he  should  judge  necessary.  These  were  called  Novels ;  they  limit, 
extend,  and  in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  is  this  in- 
consistency that  has  led  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the 
prince  having  occasionally  been  guided  by  interest  and  favour, 
rather  than  by  reason  and  equity.  These  Novels  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  only  ninety-eight  have  the  force 
of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  volume  in  the  last  year  of 
Justinian's  reign. 

1  Frrm  vvr,  afl,  and  Stx«v0eu,  to  tain  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 

contain.   The  fiftv  b<N>kft  of  (he  Pan-  twenty-three  lawa,  each  marked  with 

dect8  are  divitietf  into  four  hundred  the  name  of  its  author, 
and  tweixty-tbree  titlesi  which  cou- 
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This  Code  was  supplanted  in  the  East  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek 
Constitutions  of  later  emperors.  In  the  West,  Illyria  was  the 
only  province  by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  oveilhrow  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy  afforded  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction 
into  Italy.  The  Code  was,  however,  superseded  by  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes  became  masters  of  Ravenna. 
After  Charlemagne  had  overthrown  the  Lombard  monarchy,  he 
searched  Italy  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  Justinian's  legislation;  it 
remained  concealed  until  the  tweli'th  century,  when  a  copy  of  the 
Digest  was  found,  on  the  capture  of  Amalh,  by  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor  Lothaire  IL,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  this  expedition.  At  a 
later  period,  a  copy  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Ravenna^  and 
a  collection  was  made  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed  through- 
ont  Italy.  Such  were  tlie  origin  and  revolutions  of  this  celebrated 
body  of  legislation,  the  source  of  the  civil  law  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  great  guide  to  the  most  civilised  nations  in  supplying  the 
defects  of  their  several  legal  systems. 


SBonoN  IV.    History  of  the  SUk-Trade,    Introduction  of  the 

Silk'  Worm  into  Europe, 

Silk  was  known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  western  world,  long  before  the  insect  that  produces 
this  precious  substance,  and  whose  nature  was  unknown,  was 
brought  for  the  first  time  to  Constantinople.  No  one  before 'the 
age  of  Justinian  had  even  contemplated  such  an  enterprise.  It 
was  only  by  long  and  painful  journeys  through  the  dangerous  and 
difficult  wilds  of  central  Asia,  that  a  merchandise  could  be  pro- 
cured, which  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury  rendered  almost 
indispensable  to  the  civilised  naticms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean.  The  Assyrians  and  Medes, 
in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  garments  of  wrought  silk  are  usually  called 
Median  robes  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  this  traffic  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  Persians,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the 
trade,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  keep  it  exclusively  in 
their  hands.  From  them  the  Greek  and  Syrian  merchants  of  Asia 
purchased  the  silk  which  they  transported  into  the  western 
countries.  Passing  through  such  a  number  of  hands,  it  was  of 
course  scarce  and  dear.  During  Justinian^s  reign,  the  Byzantines, 
or,  as  they  still  called  themselves,  the  Romans,  were  eager  to  free 
themselves  from  their  dependence  on  the  Persians  for  the  supply 
of  this  ai'ticle.    They  tried  to  lower  the  price  by  purchasing  horn 
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other  Asiatic  nations,  and  by  maldng  exertions  to  open  a  direct 
communication  with  the  country  in  which  the  silk  was  produced. 
Their  ignorance  of  geography  was  a  great  impediment  to  their 
success ;  they  had  very  yague  notions  respecting  the  position  of 
the  regions  where  this  commodity  was  procured.  They  contented 
themselves  with  loosely  describing  it  as  a  part  of  Lidia,  or  some 
very  remote  country  in  eastern  Asia. 

A  few  modem  writers  have  been  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Byzantine  historians  into  the  belief  that  the  country  which 
supplied  the  ancient  world  with  silk  was  the  Punj&b,  and  the  die* 
tricts  of  northern  Lidia  adjacent  to  Persia,  re^ons  where  silk  has 
never  yet  been  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  an  article 
of  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  the  circumstances  related  respect- 
ing  Serica,  the  silk-growing  country,  are  manifesdy  applicable  to 
no  place  but  China,  where  silk  is  still  produced  more  plentifully 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  preceding  volume 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  embassy  sent  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Chinese,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  in  proof  of  the  commercial  relations  between  this  ancient 
empire  and  the  western  world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account 
of  the  revolutions  in  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be 
found  in  Chinese  histories.^ 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans 
of  merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a 
journey  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria.  The  Persians  who  suppHed  the  Romans  usually  made 
their  purchases  from  the  Sogdians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
their  traffic  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  and 
the  Turks,  who  successively  conquered  that  industrious  people. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  road  between  the  Sogdian  capital, 
Maracanda  (Samarcand),  and  the  first  Chinese  ciiy  in  the  province 
of  Shensi,  led  to  frequent  effi)rts  for  opening  a  new  and  lesa 
perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  From  the 
time  they  passed  the  Jaxartes,  the  enterprising  Sogdians  had  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  inter- 
vening deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hordes,  who  have 


^  The  Armenians  call  the  Chinese 
Jenk,  and  China  Jenistdn.  Their 
relations  with  this  country  ascend 
to  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
turpr  of  our  era.  Aboat  that  time  a 
Chinese  colony  was  established  in 
Armenia.  The  chief  of  this  colony 
was  probably  one  of  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  the  Hans:  driven  from 
his  country  by  civil  wars,  he  at  first 
sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ar- 


deshir,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanid 
dynasty  in  Persia,  thence  he  passed 
into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
about  A.D.  260,  by  Tiridates,  the 
Armenian  sovereign,  who  gave  him 
the  province  of  Jaron.  This  per- 
sonage, whose  name  was  Mamkon« 
became  the  founder  of  the  famih'  of 
the  Memigonians,  who  are  justly 
celebrated  in  Armenian  history. 
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always  oonudered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  objects  of  lawful 
lapine. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  yast  expense  of  the  magnificent 
spectacles  with  which  Julius  Cassar  sought  at  once  to  dazzle  and 
conciliate  the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the  actors  in  his  yaried 
pageants  with  a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  yiewed  bj 
the  Italians  with  equal  wonder  and  admiration.  In  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  yast  length  of  desert  which  the 
earayans  had  to  traverse,  and,  probably,  the  limited  supply  of  silk 
m  China  itself,  this  article  bore  a  very  high  price  in  Rome,  and 
was  often  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Silken  dresses  were  esteemed 
too  expensiye  and  delicate  for  men,  and  were  appropriated  wholly 
to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
xeign  of  Tiberius  a  law  was  passed,  enacting, '  that  no  man  should 
diflgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silk  dress/ 

The  profligate  and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  emperors  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of  silk ;  and,  in 
eoQseqnence  of  his  example,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon 
became  general  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Home,  and  even 
extended  to  the  provinces.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  price 
of  the  article  had  diminished  in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to 
be  imported  by  the  maritime  route  through  Alexandria,  instead  of 
by  caravans  through  the  arid  deserts  of  Tartary  and  Turkestan, 
Chmese  histories  inform  us,  that  an  ambassador  from  one  of  the 
Antonines  came  •  to  their  remote  country  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
dading  a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  fact,  that  oriental  commodities  became  both  plentiful  and 
cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
informs  us,  that  in  his  age  (i..D.  370)  edlk  was  generally  worn  even 
by  the  lower  classes. 

.  After  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the 
Sassanides,  and  the  establishment  of  tiie  Eastern  Empire  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  long  series  of  war  ensued  between  the  Persian 
sovereigns,  who  deemed  themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the 
power  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  wished  them- 
selves to  be  considered  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave  the  Persians  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  Egyptian  merchants,  who  were  forced  to  import 
Oriental  oommo^ties  by  the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Until  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  Yam  Suphj^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was 
luiversally  dreaded  by  voyagers.  The  strait  at  its  entrance  was 
significantly  named  by  the  Arabs  Bah^eUManM,  or,  '  the  gate  of 

«  ^  Thatis,«theSeaofWded^ 
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terns ; ^  and  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  Eastern  saQorSy  'Yam 
Suph  is  a  double-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year 
that  you  cannot  get  into  it,  and  nx  more  that  you  cannot  get  out 
of  iV  But  the  Pendans  were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural 
superiority ;  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  duties  on  foreign  mer- 
chants, that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this  branch  of 
commerce,  and  purchase  their  silk  from  the  Persians  and  Sogdians. 
These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the  price  of 
silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height^  that  the  Gbeek  manufacturers, 
whose  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  nearly  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and 
certain  supply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable 
use,  but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  &om 
the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured  by  means  of  his  ally, 
the  Christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the 
silk-trade  from  the  Persians.  Li  this  attempt  he  failed;  but 
whan  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unforeseen  event,  attained 
his  great  object  of  procuring  his  subjects  an  abundant  supply  of 
silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks,  having  been  employed  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries by  some  of  the  churohes  which  had  been  established  in 
India,  pursued  their  evangelical  labours  until  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  remote  country  of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.d.  651).  There 
they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk- worm,  the  mode  in  which 
these  animals  were  fed  on  the  mulberry-leaf,  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  several  periods  of  insect  transformation,  and  the 
attention  necessary  to  obtaining  perfect  cocoons.  Without  such 
knowledge  the  mere  possession  of  the  insect  would  hove  been 
useless;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk-caterpillar  is 
undergoing  its  changes,  varies  according  to  the  temperature  and 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  is  supplied ;  the  health 
also  of  the  insect  and  the  subsequent  perfection  of  the  silk  depend 
upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place 
before  the  animal  attains  its  full  growth. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  the 
monks  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information 
they  had  acquired  to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the 
liberal  promises  of  the  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his 
capital  a  sufficient  number  of  these  wonderful  insects,  to  whose 
labours  man  is  so  much  indebted.  They  proceeded  to  China,  and 
finally  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission  by  obtaining  a 
competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm,  which  they  con- 
cealed in  a  hollow  cane.    Having  returned  safe  to  Constantinople, 
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the  eggs  were,  under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the  artificial  heat 
of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they  soon 
multiplied,  and  worked  in  the' same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
where  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolise  this  source  of  profit, 
hut  the  rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade.  A  singular 
circumstance  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  success  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Before  the  sixth  century 
dosed,  the  Turks,  descending  from  the  Altaian  mountains,  con- 
quered Sogdiana.  The  conquered  people  had  found  the  demand 
for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,  which  they  attributed  to  the  com- 
mercial jealousy  of  the  Persians.  They  complained  of  their  losses 
to  their  new  master,  the  Turkish  ChsJsan,  who  sent  ambassadors 
to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the  cele- 
brated Nushirvan.  It  was  obviously  imwise  policy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  rew  state  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the 
Ozus;  and  Nushfrv&n  was,  besides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  China,  through  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  show  his 
contempt  for  the  ofiers  of  the  Sogdians,  he  purchased  up  all  their 
goods,  and  committed  them  to  the  fiames.  The  Chakan  next  sent 
ambassadors  to  Justinian  II.,  who,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  reached 
Constantinople  (i..D.  571)  just  twenty  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  silk-worm ;  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  found 
the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk  of  their  own  growth,  and  so 
skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manufactures  already  rivalled  those  of 
Ghioa.  From  this  time  the  Sogdian  carrying-trade  declined ;  it  was 
totally  annihilated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  a 
fanatic  insurgent,  in  China,  murdered  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
cut  down  the  mulbeny-trees,  to  destroy  the  silk  that  enticed 
strangers  to  the  celestial  empire. 

For  nearly  six  hundred  years  the  Greeks  were  the  only  Europeans 
who  possessed  the  silk-worm :  at  length,  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some 
persons  skilled  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  estab- 
lished hctoxiea  at  Palermo,  which  rose  rapidly  into  celebrity. 
Thence  the  trade  spread  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  but  in 
most  of  these  countries  the  manufacture  was  long  deemed  of 
greater  importance  than  the  production  of  the  raw  material. 
France  owes  her  present  superiority  in  the  trade  to  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of  mul- 
berry-plants, and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of 
establishing  plantations.  James  I.  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
production  of  raw  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  England :  since  his  time 
the  experiment  has  been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  has 
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been  attended  with,  complete  success.  Similar  trials  have  also 
been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result  has  not  yet  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  patriotic  projectors. 

Sechoit  y.  The  Monarchy  of  the  Franks,  under  the  Merovingian 

Dynasty, 

Thb  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  establish 
ment  of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Giuil,  under  a  chief 
named  Mere-wig,  from  whom  the  dynasty  received  the  name 
Merovingian.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,  a  brave 
warrior^  but  the  slave  of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered 
to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers  occasioned  a  revolt;  fflderik 
was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidius,  or  Giles,  proclaimed  king. 
After  an  exile  of  eight  years,  Hilderik  was  restored,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tranquillity. 
Hlodo-wig  was  the  next  sovereign:  his  harsh  German  name  was 
softened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodovecns,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  tlie 
modem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accesaon  (a.d.  4dl),  Clovis 
had  scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year;  the  ardour  of  youth 
combined  with  the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to 
foreign  conquests ;  for  the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity 
of  its  waters,  and  its  atmosphere,  continually  attracted  fresh 
hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who  sought  admission  into  the  Belgic 
colony.  Clovis  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  frontiers,  and 
invaded  the  Koman  province.  Near  Soissons  he  encountered 
Syagrius,  the  son  of  his  father's  rival,  E^dius,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, 
but  that  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit ;  Alario  IL 
sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Clovis,  by  whom  he  was 
beheaded. 

The  neighbouring  princes  now  eagerly  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  conqueror  ]  he  chose  for  his  queen  Hlodohilde,  or  Clotilda, 
whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  Burgundians.  Clotilda  was  a 
Christian;  she  laboured  earnestly  to  convert  her  husband,  and 
especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and  life  were  endangered  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called  the 
Allemans.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  he  owed  the  great  victory  of 
Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.d.  496). 
He  gave  the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  could  ride  round 
while  he  himself  slept  after  dinner,  a  ^ft  very  characteristic  of  a 
conqueror,  who  felt  that  he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new 

^  The  other  Franks  were  named  Ripe-wariaas ;  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 
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dominions.  Soon  afterwards  he  undertook  new  conquests.  Ad- 
vancing in  the  direction  of  Genabum  (Orlecnu),  he  crossed  the 
Loire,  spreading  everywhere  the  terror  of  his  name.  The  Bretons, 
long  subject  to  the  XtomanS;  consented  without  reluctance  to  a 
change  of  masters.  Olovis,  having  traversed  their  countrji 
entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  *  leaving,'  as  the 
contemporary  historian  says, '  nothing  to  the  wretched  inhabitants 
bat  the  soil,  which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away.' 

The  kingdom  established  by  Clovis  extended  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean ;  but  its  security  was 
yeiy  uncertain.  Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met 
nothing  but  submission  from  the  various  races  settled  in  Gaul ;  as 
floon,  however,  as  he  passed  onward^  his  nominal  subjects  closed 
upon  his  rear,  retaining  no  more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  fur- 
rowed wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keel.  Neither  was  the  Erankish 
monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers ;  his  army  was  composed 
of  free  men,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  despotic  rule.  They  gave 
to  their  monarch  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing  more.  When 
they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they  assembled,  they 
abandoned  it  without  scruple ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused  to  under- 
take a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  not  merely  by  menaces,  but  by  actual 
force. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.I).  611),  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  four  sons,  Hildebert  (Ohildebert),  Hlodomer  (Chlo- 
domer),  Hlodher  (Olotaire),  and  Theodoric,  who  respectively 
occupied  the  capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soiasons,  and  Metz.  This 
distribution  gave  rise  to  a  new  geographical  division;  all  the 
districts  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Moselle  received 
the  name  of  Oster-rike,  or  Austrasia ;  and  the  country  between  the 
Meose,  the  Loire,  and  the  ocean  was  named  Ni-oster-rike,  or,  as  it 
was  Latinized,  Neustria.  All  that  was  not  comprised  in  this 
diyidon  retained  its  ancient  name  of  GauL 

Ghlodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  with  Gundumer,  king 
of  the  Burgundians.  In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Yienne 
(▲.B.  628)  Ohlodomer  was  slain,'  but  Theodoric  gained  a  decisive 
yictoiy,  and  added  the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions. 


1 '  The  brothers  joined  their  forces 
at  Veserancia,  a  place^aitvated  in  the 
territorj  of  Uie  citr  of  Yienne^  and 
give  battle  to  Gondnmer.  TheBnr- 
nndian  having  taken  to  flight  with 
UB  army,  Chlodomer  paraued  him, 
and,  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from 
Ua  frieoda,  the  Buignndiana,  imi- 


tating the  dffnala  of  the  Franks,  ex- 
claimed, **  (S>me  thia  way,  we  are 
thine."  He  believed  them,  and  spurred 
his  hoFM  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
They  surrouided  him,  cat  oif  bit 
heaa,and  fixing  it  on  a  pike  dlaplayei 
it  to  their  porsaerai*— Gbbgobt  of 
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Clotilda  took  the  guardianship  of  her  infant  granchildren,  but  the 
favour  she  showed  to  the  three  sons  of  Ohlodomer  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Childehert,  king  of  Paris.  He  secretly  proposed  to 
his  brother  Olotaire  that  they  should  secure  the  persons  of  the 
young  princes,  shave  their  heads,^  and  divide  their  donunions. 
Olotaire  readily  joined  in  the  project,  and  put  the  two  eldest  of 
his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  saved  by  faithful  servants,  cut  off 
his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and,  entering  into  a  monastery,  spent 
a  life  of  celibacy.  Ten  years  after  this  event  Theodoric  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theodobert,  who  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Austrasia.  His  uncles  attempted  to  deprive  Theodobert  of  his 
dominions,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  display  of  his  power, 
they  turned  their  arms  against  Spain,  laid  waste  Aragon,  Biscay, 
and  Catalonia,  stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saragossa,  and  were 
only  induced  to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a 
relic  which,  in  that  superstitious  age^  was  deemed  an  invaluable 
treasure. 

The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople ;  Justinian 
endeavoured  to  win  his  friendship  by  the  cession  of  the  nominal 
claims  which  the  empire  retained  over  Provence,  but  the  Austra^ 
sian  monarch  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tolila,  the  emperor's 
enemy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
northern  Italy.  After  his  return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met 
with  some  reverses,  and  the  inflated  vanity  of  Justinian  led  him 
to  issue  a  medal,  on  which  he  styled  himself  Conqueror  of  the 
Franks.  Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  this  arrogance,  that  he 
prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace  and  assail 
Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  this  daring  enterprise  was  frustrated 
by  his  sudden  death ;  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  (▲.b.  548), 
while  hunting  the  wild  bu€^o,  a  dangerous  sport,  to  which  he 
was  passionately  addicted. 

Theodobald  succeeded  to  the  Austraaian  throne,  but  died  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  seven  years.  Childebert  soon  followed  him 
to  the  tomb,  and  thus  Olotaire  acquired  the  sole,  but  not  the  un- 
disturbed, possession  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  His  pwn'  son, 
Chramn^,  headed  a  revolt  of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  barbarously  put  to  death,  with  his  entire  family,'  by 


1  To  shave  the  head  "was  the  form 
of  dethroning  a  soverei^  at  this 
period.  Among  the  early  Franks  the 
crown  of  hair  was  as  much  a  symbol 
of  royalty  as  the  crown  of  gold. 

s  *The  two  armies  having  come 
to  an  engagement,  the  coant  of  the 
Bretons  ran  away,  and  was  slain  in 
flighty  after  which  Hram  (Cbramn^) 


began  to  fly  towards  the  ships  he 
had  prepared  on  the  sea,  but  whilst 
he  was  endeavouring  to  save  his  wife 
and  children  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
father'a  army,  made  prisoner,  and. 
bound.  When  the  news  was  bronglit 
to  Clotaire,  he  ordered  that  the  prince, 
t<>((ether  with  his  wife  and  daughters* 
should  be  burned.    They  shut  them 
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command  of  his  cruel  father.  The  chroniclers  add,  that  Olotaire 
died  the  next  year  (a.i).  501),  at  Oompiegne,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  son's  death,  and  at  the  precise  hoiir  of  the  horrid  butchery. 

Olotaire  left  four  sons, — Charibert,  Gontram,  Ohilperic,  and 
Sigebert,  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that 
followed  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  crimes  of  two  infamous  women,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  the 
iTives  of  Sigebert  and  Chilperic.  Eredegonda  had  won  her  way 
to  the  throne  by  murdering  Galswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rival. 
During  the  long  period  over  which  their  resentments  spread  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  anything  but  miirders  and  assassinations. 
Fredegonda  procured  the  death  of  Sigebert,  and  afterwards  of 
Chilperic  and  his  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged  against  Merov^e, 
who  had  married  Brunilda. 

Gbildebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert,  and 
that  of  his  uncle,  Gontram ;  aided  by  his  mother,  Brunilda,  he 
maintained  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Fredegonda 
and  her  young  son  Olotaire;  but  he  died  early,  leaving  two 
children  to  divide  his  distracted  dominions.  Both  of  these  were 
destroyed  by  Brunilda,  whose  hatred  they  had  provoked  by  re- 
monsbating  against  her  crimes,  and  after  a  dreary  scene  of  oonfiisioiv 
Prance  was  again  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  under  Olotaire  II., 
son  of  Ohilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.d.  613).  His  first  care  was  to 
punish  Brunilda,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  mother  and  his  house ; 
she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  camel,  to  the 
derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
iinally  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore  her  wretched 
carcass  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers. 

Olotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some  reputa- 
tion ;  but  his  administration  was  deficient  in  vigour,  and  during 
his  reign  several  encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power  by 
the  ambitious  nobles.  His  son,  Dagobert  I.,  succeeded  (a.d.  628), 
and  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  authority  weakened  by  the 
arrowing  greatness  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace :  he  died  after  a 
ft^ehle  and  dissolute  reign  (a.d.  688),  but  was,  strangely  enough, 
canonised  as  a  saint. 

The  successors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty }  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who 
finally  acquired  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy  as  dukes 
of  Austrasia.  Pepin  d'Heristal,  the  greatest  of  these  nominal 
ministers  and  real  monarchs,  governed  France  in  the  name  of 

vp  in  A  poor  hut,  where  Ilrani,  ex-     it  was  consumed,  with  all  ita  in- 
tended on  a  bench,  was  ntrangled ;     mtttes.'— Greguby  of  Toujrs. 
they  then  set  fire  tu  the  honse,  and 

c  2 
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several  successiye  kings.  After  his  death  (▲.!).  714);  his  power 
descended  to  his  grandson,  Theodobald,  a  child  only  eight  years  of 
age^  who  was  thus  appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet 
sixteen.  Karl,  the  natural  son  of  Pepin,  better  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Martel,  set  aside  this  absurd  arrangement^ 
and  succeeded  to  more  than  his  father*s  power.  His  numerous 
'  victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgundians,  Frisians,  &c.,  have 
rendered  his  name  illustrious }  but  he  is  more  justly  celebrated  for 
Jiis  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  France  (a.d.  732), 
between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  by  which  he  delivered  Christendom 
from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Mohammedan 
yoke.  His  son,  Pepin,  finally  compelled  Chilperic  HL  to  abdicate 
(a.d.  732),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  horn  the  descendants  of  Clovis. 


SEcnoir  VI.    The  Lombard  Monarchy. 

Thb  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontien  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove  a  dieck 
on  the  insolence  of  the  €^pid».  While  these  barbarous  tribes 
were  engaged  in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity; 
but  when  Alboin  became  head  of  the  Lombard  tribes,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  G^idse, 
purchasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe  of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all 
the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor,  Justin  H.,  unwisely  abandoned 
the  Oepidfid  to  their  fate ;  Cunimund,  their  monarch,  hastened  to 
encounter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the  Avars,  but  he  fell  in 
the  field,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his  nation,  and  his 
skull  was  formed  into  a  drinking-vessel  by  his  barbarous  enemy. 
Kosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  king,  became  the  prize 
and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Gepidse  were 
incorporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  Though  the  Ayara 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received 
a  large  share  of  the  spoils ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was 
resigned  to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alboin's  ambition  was  fixed  on  a  higher 
object ;  fifteen  years  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  under 
Narses  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  they  still  preserved  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin 
encouraged  them  to  hope  that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their 
sway,  and,  to  stimulate  their  ardour,  produced  some  of  its  finest 
firuits  at  a  royal  feast.  When  his  designs  became  known,  adven- 
turers fiocked  to  his  standard  from  the  neighbouring  Splavonic 
and  German  tribes.     Having  made  every  preparation  for  the 
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expedition,  the  LombardB  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avars,  on 
the  simple  promise  of  receiying  them  back,  if  they  failed  in  the 
conqaest  of  Italy. 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  pro- 
jects of  the  invaders,  the  brave  Naises  was  contumelioosly  removed 
from  his  post  by  the  Empress  Sophia  ^  and  Longinus,  a  person 
wholly  miacquainted  with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  stead. 
Alboin  met  no  army  to  oppose  him  in  the  field ;  few  even  of  the 
cities  ventured  to  resist  his  progress ;  Tidnum,  or,  as  it  began  now 
to  be  called,  Pavia,  almost  alone  closed  its  gates  against  the  con- 
qneror,  and  detained  him  three  years  before  its  walls.  It  was  at 
length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure  of  hunger;  Alboin  threatened 
a  general  massacre;  but,  his  horse  happening  to  stumble  as  he 
entered  the  gates,  he  believed  that  heaven  had  sent  this  omen  to 
iram  him  against  cruelty,  and  he  assured  the  trembling  multitude 
of  pardon  and  safety.  Before  he  could  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  he  had  so  easily  won,  Alboin  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge 
of  his  wife.  One  evening,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the  skull 
of  her  father,  Cunimund,  fashioned,  as  has  been  stated,  into  a 
goblet,  filled  to  the  brim,  with  an  insulting  message,  that  she 
should  rejoice  with  her  sire.  Eosamond,  stifling  her  resentment, 
simply  replied,  'Let  the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed; '  but  she  ' 
secrefly  resolved  on  vengeance,  and  by  infamous  means  procured 
two  officers  of  the  household  to  murder  her  husband  (a.d.  678). 
She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  fly  with  her 
paramour  to  the  court  of  Eavenna,  where  she  was  poisoned  by  a 
potion  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  partner  of  her  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen 
king  after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation ; 
hut  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic. 
Ss  cruelty  gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distaste  for  royalty,  that 
after  his  death  they  changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten 
years  were  ruled  by  a  federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom 
was  chief  of  some  important  city.  During  this  period  they  made 
several  efforts  to  acquire  possession  of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were 
invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks ;  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  generally  successful,  adding  considerably  to  their  territories 
at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces dependent  on  the  Qreek  Empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childebert, 
king  of  the  Franks,  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose 
Autharia,  son  of  Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  established  a 
perfectly  feudal  monarchy,  assigning  their  duchies  to  the  dukes  in 
perpetuity,  on  the  condition  of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their 
revenue  to  support  the  royal  dignity  j  they  could  not  be  deprived 
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of  their  possessions  except  for  high  treason,  but  they  held  power 
only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  similar  form  of  government  seems 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Franks  almost  from  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a  complete  form 
among  the  Lombai'ds,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  succession, 
acquisition,  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations  were  gene- 
rally derived  from  their  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  to  invade  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Byzan- 
tine by  subduing  a  great  part  of  ancient  Samnium,  which  he 
formed  into  the  duchy  of  Benevento.  Autharis  died  without 
issue  (▲.D.  590),  after  a  brief  but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown 
was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin. 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  either  Arians  or  pagans;  but 
Agilulf,  instigated  by  his  queen,  established  the  Catholic  faith 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  chastised  several  dukes  who  made 
this  change  a  pretext  for  rebellion.  His  son  and  successor,  Ada- 
luald,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance 
which  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Lombards.  The  Arian  party  was,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  raise  another  to  the  throne ;  both  the  rivals,  however, 
died  without  issue,  and  the  general  assembly  chose  Kotharis  for 
their  sovereign  (a.d.  636).  This  monarch  won  the  afiection  of  all 
his  subjects  by  the  wise  laws  he  enacted ;  he  also  wrested  some 
important  places  from  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  reduced  the 
imperial  interest  in  Italy  so  low,  that  it  might  be  said  to  exist 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Lombards.  On  his  death  (a.d.  652) 
a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution  followed,  which  was  only 
terminated  by  the  accession  of  Grimvald,  duke  of  Benevento 
(a.T).  662). 

Grimvald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Franks,  who 
invaded  Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he 
repelled  this  invasion  when  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constans, 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Benevento.  But  the  imperialists,  meeting  a  fierce  resistance  from 
the  garrison,  were  soon  forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on 
their  march  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to 
Sicily  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered 
in  a  bath  by  some  of  his  own  servants.  Grimvald  did  not  long 
survive  his  triumph ;  he  died  universally  lamented  (a.d.  672),  and 
his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  and  uninteresting 
revolutions,  which  deluged  Italy  with  blood. 

The  accession  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  711)  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectified 
the  evils  which  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  into  the 
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admiiiiBtration  of  justice,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  nobles  who 
Had  opposed  his  elevation  by  a  judicious  display  of  courage  and. 
pradence.  Unfortunately,  he  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  at- 
tempt the  complete  conquest  of  Italy ;  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Leo  for  the  de- 
stniction  of  images.  The  exarchate  was  invaded,  and  Ravenna 
taken;  but  Liutprand's  success  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  pope, 
who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of  the  Iconoclasts,^ 
was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power  to  the 
Lombards.  At  the  pontiff's  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ravenna;  but  the  Emperor  Leo,  instead  of 
showing  any  gratitude  to  Pope  Gregory  11.  for  his  interference, 
Bent  emissaries  to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  prison 
by  the  prompt  interference  of  Liutprand.  The  Italians,  provoked 
at  Leo's  fierce  zeal  against  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several 
cities  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pre- 
tended to  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pope, 
however,  dreaded  Liutprand,  and  sought  a  protector  in  Charles 
Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who  was  equally  hostile 
to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.  Italy  was  now  distracted  by 
religious  disputes  and  political  jealousies,  while  the  death  of 
Liutprand,  at  this  critical  period  (a.d.  743)  afflicted  the  Lombards 
with  a  new  series  of  revolutionary  wars. 

After  some  ndnor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (a.d. 
751) ;  during  his  reign  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  touched  the 
sommit  of  its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  changed  it  into  a  new  dukedom,  and  then  led  his  forces  against 
Rome,  which,  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor,  was  really  governed 
by  the  pope.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Pope 
Stephen  first  applied  for  aid  to  the  emperor,  but  finding  that  the 
Byzantine  court  cared  little  for  Italy,  he  appealed  to  Pepin,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  im- 
mediately crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  besieged 
Astulphus  in  Pavia,  and  forced  him  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
cession,  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  Roman  duke- 
dom, but  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  marches  of  Ancona,  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  time  to  compel  the 
fulfilment  of  these  engagements;  Astulphus  once  more  submitted 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity; before  his  preparations  were  completed,  however,  he  was 
killed  by  a  fall  f^om  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  dis- 
tracted by  a  disputed  succession. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Desiderius  prevailed  in  the  contest;  but 

1  Image-breakers. 
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subsequently  being  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power^ 
he  tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 
Charles  and  Oarloman^  the  two  sons  of  Pepin.  This  alliance  was 
of  no  long  duration ;  Charles  divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of 
her  barrenness ;  and  Desiderius,  in  revenge^  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  pope  to  anoint  Carloman's  children  monarchs  of  the 
Franks.  Adrian  L,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily 
refused ;  Desiderius  invaded  his  dominions,  and  the  pope,  unable 
to  make  effective  resistance^  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Charles^  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  Charlemagne.  The 
king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  a  brief  war,  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by  the  capture  of  Pavia 
(a.d.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent  ^lto  France, 
where  they  died  in  obscurity ;  Charlemagne;  as  conqueror^  leceWfKl 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 


Section  VII.     The  Anglo-Saxons, 

Wheit  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ; 
the  inhabitants,  unable  to  protect  themselves,  deserted  their  habi- 
tations, and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods.  The  retreat  of 
the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  temporary  respite ;  but  when  the 
invasions  were  renewed,  domestic  rancour  prevented  their  com- 
bining for  their  common  defences.  Vortigem,  prince  of  Dumno- 
nium,  advised  his  countrymen  to  seek  foreign  aid )  and  they  invited 
the  Saxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had  gradually 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of 
Jutland ;  their  piratical  vessels  scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe ; 
and  the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  were  frequently 
plundered  by  their  corsairs,  or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  their  warlike 
tribes  none  enjoyed  greater  authority  than  the  two  brothers 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Woden,  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these  leaders  the  application  of 
Vortigem  was  made;  they  readily  accepted  his  invitation,  and, 
accompanied  by  about  sixteen  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  landed 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  The  Picts  and  Scots  were  subdued  with  facility^ 
but  the  adventurers,  instead  of  returning  home,  invited  over  fre^ 
hordes  of  their  countrymen,  and  received  from  Germany  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  thousand  men.  A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars 
ensued,  in  which  the  Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the 
AngleS;  continually  supported  by  crowds-  of  volunteers  from  Ger- 
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Bum  J,  triumplied  over  the  Britons,  and  finally  droye  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall.  The  struggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  snd  ended  in  the  division  of  soutiiem  Britain  into  seven 
Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy. 

The  Ghiistian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent)  the  earliest  and 'long  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxun 
monarchies.  Ethelbert,  its  sovereign^  though  a  pagan,  had  married 
a  Christian  princess,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Charibert,  one  of  the 
soocessors  of  Clovis,  and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exer- 
cise of  her  religion.  Bertha,  by  the  excellence  of  her  conduct, 
acquired  considerable  influence  over  the  ndnd  both  of  her  husband 
and  his  courtiers;  her  popularity  was  probably  one  of  the  principal 
cucumstances  that  encouraged  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  send 
misrionaries  into  England.^  Augustine,  the  chief  of  the  mission, 
was  honourably  received  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert  (a.d.  597),  and 
hegan  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  Ethelbert  and 
the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  were  soon  received  into  the 
church,  and  Augustine  was  consecrated  the  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  are  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separate  kingdoms  is 
little  more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be 
made  in  fEiyour  of  Offa,  king  of  Merda,  who  zealously  laboured  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  Romish  See  in  England,  and  founded  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  So  considerable  were  his 
power  and  fame,  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  Offa,  at  his  desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne^  and  this  learned  Saxon  became  the 
emperor's  preceptor  in  the  sciences.  To  Alcuin  France  was  in- 
debted for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted  of  in  that  and  the 
following  ages  *,  the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Fulden,  Soissons, 
and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increase ;  those  of 
which  he  was  not  the  superior  and  founder  being  at  least  en- 
lightened by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the  benefits 
he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  soverdgnty  of 
the  Heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a.s. 
799),  as  the  Idngdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke 
down  the  Mercian  power,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with 

*  It  is  Mdd  that  this  prelate,  while  country  they  belonf^ed,  and,  being 

Set  in  a  private  station,  beheld  some  to'd   they  were  Angli,    exclaimed 

axon  youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  *  They  wonid   not   be   AngU,   but 

slave-market  at  Rome.    Srruck  with  Angdi  (angels),  if  they  were  Chris* 

their  beautv*  he  inquired  to  what  tians.' 
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which  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the 
suhject  nations.  His  policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  v^our,  and 
both  enabled  him  to  unite  the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly 
monarchy,  possessing  tranquillity  within  itself;  and  secure  irom 
foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  occurred  (a.i>.  827)  nearly 
four  hundred  yean  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Britain.  « 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SARACENIC  POWER. 


Sectiok  I.  Political  and  Social  Condition  of  the  East  at  the 

corning  of  Mohammed, 

THE  reign  of  Justin  IL,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian^ 
at  Constantinople^  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  At  his  death  (a.b.  678)  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  Tiberius^  whose  virtues  amply  justified  his  choice )  but 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  lasted  only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Maurice,  who  inherited  many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well 
aa  his  crown.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  directed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Persia,  which  had 
been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars  since  the  death  of  the 
great  Nushirv^n.  Hormiiz,  the  son  and  successor  of  that  monarch, 
was  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram,  a  brave  general,  but  a  feeble 
statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and  Khosni,  or  Chosroes,  the 
legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice 
levied  a  powerful  army  to  restore  the  royal  exile,  and  intrusted 
its  command  to  Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of 
Persian  descent.  The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success ; 
Bahram,  driven  beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Ehosni, 
grateful  for  his  recovered  throne,  entered  into  dose  alliance  with 
the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved 
to  torn  his  arms  against  the  Avars;  but  the  incapacity  of  his 
generals,  and  his  own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
soldiers;  they  mutinied,  and  marched  to  Constantinople  under 
the  command  of  one  of  their  centurions,  named  Phocas.  Had  the 
metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedition  might  have  been  easily 
qaeUed ;  but  the  licentious  populace,  disgusted  by  the  parsimony 
of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession, and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace.  The 
unfortunate  emperor  was  compelled  to  abdicate;  Phocas  was 
tumnltuoualy  invested   with   the   purple,  and   welcomed   into 
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Constantinople  by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The 
tyrant  commenced  his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary where  he  had  sought  refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  suc- 
cessively before  his  eyes^  and  then  putting  the  deposed  monarch 
to  death  by  torture  (a.d.  602).  One  of  the  royal  nurses  attempted 
to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her  charge,  by  presenting  her  own 
child  to  the  executioners  in  his  stead;  but  Maurice  refused  to 
sanction  the  deceit,  and,  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  necks 
of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  *  Righteous 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments ! ' 

The  usurpation  of  Fhocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory, who  received  in  return  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  But 
his  subjects  soon  discovered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a  mis- 
creant to  the  virtuous  Maurice.  Heraclius,  exarch  of  AfnceL, 
invited  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  scarcely  had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when 
the  citizens  and  imperial  guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas 
in  chains,  and  sent  him  a  helpless  captive  to  his  rival  (▲.!).  610). 
Heraclius  reproached  him  with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the 
deposed  tyrant  simply  replied, '  Wilt  thou  govern  better  P '  These 
were  the  last  worda  of  Phocas ;  after  suffering  much  variety  of 
insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  mangled  body  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the 
calamities  his  crimes  had  produced ;  Khosni  Parviz  had  no  sooner 
learned  the  sad  fate  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled 
the  entire  sti-ength  of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise 
system  of  persecution  which  had  been  gradually  established  both 
by  the  Byzantine  prelates  and  emperors  supplied  the  invader 
with  allies  in  every  province ;  the  Jews,  the  Nestorians,  and  the 
Jacobites  believed,  with  reason,  that  they  would  find  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox  Christians ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates,  when  insurrec- 
tions were  raised  in  their  favour  throughout  Syria.  Ehosni,  vic- 
torious in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty, — ^the  restoration  of 
the  Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Heraclius  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Antioch  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
the  account  of  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  en- 
couraged by  the  Persians,  wreaked  dreadful  vengeance  on  the 
heads  cf  their  Christian  persecutors  (a.d.  614).  The  fugitives 
from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  But  Egypt 
itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been  heard  since  the  reign 
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of  Dioclenian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a  time  annexed  to 
the  Penian  empire  (a.I).  616).  Asia  Minor  was  subdued  with 
equal  facility ;  in  a  single  campaign,  the  armies  of  the  Persians 
advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  was 
in  sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople. 

OoDstantinople  itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  bj  the  Avars,  that 
Heradius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital,  and  seeking 
refuge  with  his  treasiires  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  this  dishonourable  measure  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  patriarch ;  but  his  prospects  appeared  to  become  darker  every 
hour;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous  attack,  had  nearly  seized  the 
capital,  and  the  ambassadors,  sent  to  supplicate  pardon  and  peace 
from  Khosni,  were  dismissed  with  contumely  and  scorn;  the 
Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace  until 
either  Heradius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  footstool,  or 
had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years  Heraclius  had  patiently  witoessed  the 

calamities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  his 

subjects ;  but  this  last  insult  roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and 

be  entered  on  a  career  as  glorious  as  his  former  inactivity  had 

been  disgraceful.    He  did  not  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to 

attack  the  Persian  camp  at  Chalcedon ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the 

coast  of  Cilicia,  and  fortified   himself  on  ^e  ground  where 

Alexander  had  fought  the  battle  of  Issus,  not  fai  from  the  modem 

town  of  Scanderoon,  whose  excellent  harbour  offered  a  good 

station  for  the  imperial  fleet    A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian 

cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadocia, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Halys  (KM  Irmak),  and  to  mature  lus  plans 

for  one  of  the  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history,  —  the 

mvasion  of  Persia  through  its  northern  provinces  (a.d.  623). 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Heraclius,  with  a  chosen  band  of  five 

thousand  men,  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  assembled 

his  forces  from  the  southern  regions,  and,  joined  by  the  Christians 

of  Armenia,  entered  the  province  of  Atropatene  (Aurhffdn). 

Taoiis  (Tabriz),  the  ancient  and  modem  capital  of  the  country, 

was  taken  by  storm,  almost  in  sight  of  Khosni's  army.    Several 

equally  glorious  campaigns  followed ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia 

was  overrun  by  the  victorious  Byzantines;  they  defeated  the 

Asiatics  wherever  they  encountered  them,  and  marched  in  one 

direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in  the  other  to  Ispahan,  destroying 

m  their  progress  all  Khosni's  splendid  pal&ces  and  plundermg  his 

hoarded  treasures.    Khosni  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  mighty 

work  of  rain,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  offered  him 

by  the  conquATor.    His  subjects  soon  lost  all  regard  for  a  monarch 
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whom  they  deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  desolation  of  his  country; 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  he  was  deposed  by  hiB  eldest 
son,  Shiroueh)  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to  death. 

After  six  glorious  campaigns,  Heraclius  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, bringing  with  him  tiie  wood  of  the  '  True  Cross,'  which 
Khosni  had  taken  at  Jerusalem, — ^a  precious  relic,  which  was 
deemed  a  more  splendid  trophy  of  his  yictories  than  all  the  spoils 
and  conquests.  The  kingdom  of  Persia^  exhausted  by  the  late 
sanguinary  contest,  was  left  to  perish  under  the  accumulated  evils 
of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes  of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles, 
a  succession  of  weak  sovereigns,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and 
terrible  enemy.  The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in 
Arabia  abeady  began  to  spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate 
to  the  degraded  and  decaying  monarchies  of  Byzantium  and 
Persia. 

Victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  and  bravest  of 
his  soldiers  had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  treasury  was 
empty,  taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  provinces^ 
and  ike  emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efforts,  sunk 
into  hopeless  lethargy.  While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  emply 
honours  of  a  triumph,  the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of 
Syria ;  thenceforth  the  empire  sunk  rapidly  before  their  fanatic 
valour ;  and  in  the  last  ei^^ht  years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost 
to  them  all  that  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


Sbction  II.     State  of  Arabia  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular 
triangle,  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egyp^,  and  Ethiopia ;  its  extreme 
length  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  al)out 
seven  hundred.  Though  it  contains  several  lofty  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, the  greater  part  of  the  country  consLsts  of  levcd,  sandy,  and 
arid  plains,  which  can  support  but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  there  is  scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ;  the  winds  frequently  come  loaded  with 
pestilential  vapours,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand  that  have 
overwhelmed  not  only  caravans  but  entire  armies.  The  high  lauds 
that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished  by  a  superior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  called  Happy  Arabia :  but  the  groves  even  of  this  favoured 
district  are  thinly  scattered ;  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small ; 
and  the  country  could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose 
eyes  were  unaccustomed  to  vegetation,  and  who  had  often  felt  the 
want  of  a  cooling  shade  or  a  refreshing  drink.    The  northern  part 
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of  Arabia  ia  oocupied  by  ranges  of  naked^  Toeky  mountams,  £rom 
which  it  received  the  name  of  Arabia  Petreea,  or  the  Stony ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  rugged  and  desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient 
times  the  great  high-road  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  south- 
eastern Asia. 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  unmixed  race ;  they  boast  that 
their  country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  little  that  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  oonquer(Mr.  In  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  Bomans  made  Arabia  Petrsea  a  province ; 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and 
about  ike  time  of  Mohammed's  appearance  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Najashi  of  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is 
not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  well  made,  able  to  endure 
great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  and  education^  reckless  of 
danger.  Li  all  his  pleasures,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  he  makes  the 
horse  and  camel  of  his  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants. 
The  horse  of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper,  and 
power  of  endurance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of 
this  animal  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  AMca;  have  been  derived  from  an 
.Arabian  stock.  The  cancel  and  dromedary  of  the  desert  are  re- 
garded by  the  Arab  as  scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient 
and  powerful  animal  supplies  him  with  milk  for  his  sustenance, 
transports  his  property  and  family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert 
to.  another,  and,  when  occasion  requires,  enables  him  to  pursue  or 
Hj  from  his  enemy  with  almost  incredible  speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  of 
idolatry^  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets ;  but,  long  befi^re  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  great  variety  of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  tiie  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  others  embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became 
ChrifitianB.  Unfortunately,  Christianity,  when  introduced  into  the 
peninsula,  had  been  deeply  sullied  by  man's  devices ;  the  different 
Christian  tribes  were  imbued  with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and 
hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than  Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid 
imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  investigate  questions  beyond 
the  powers  of  man's  understanding;  and  the  consequence  was  so 
abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  that  one  of  the  early  fathers 
described  Arabia  as  the  land  most  fruitful  in  heresies. 

The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ; 
but  their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the 
national  religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from 
the  earliest  ages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  im- 
portant routes, — that  between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that 
between  Abyssinia^  or  Upper  Egypt,   and  south-eastern  Asia. 
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Commerce  flourislied  under  the  sanctuary  of  religion.  The  temple 
of  Mecca  was  regarded  as  the  national  metropolis  of  the  Arabic 
faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared  in  the  peninsula ; 
its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  rnnk  above  the  other  tribes, 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by  the  Ethiopians, 
in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  considered  the 
great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further  ex- 
tension of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the  soil  is  a  rock, 
and  the  waters  brackish.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  dty, 
imd  good  fruits  cannot  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the 
gardens  of  Tayef,  which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the 
temple  erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to 
Ishmael,  who  fixed  his  residence  there^  because,  as  their  traditions 
assert,  the  brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was 
directed  by  the  angel.  It  must  have  been  a  veiy  ancient  city  if, 
as  commentators  suppose,  it  was  the  Mesha  which  Moses  mentions 
as  inhabited  by  the  posterity  of  Joktan.^ 

Medina,  called  Yatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Mohammed, 
enjoys  more  natural  advantages  than  Mecca ;  but  it  is  not  so  con- 
veniently situated  for  traffic  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been 
always  jealous  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccans,  and  this 
probably  induced  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when 
he  was  banished  by  their  rivals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ;  they 
were  enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of 
which  their  rich,  harmonious  language  affords  peculiar  facilities. 
A  meeting  of  the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets 
recited  their  compositions,  and  those  which  were  judged  the  best 
were  preserved  in  the  public  treasury.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  seven  poems  called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on 
Egyptian  silk  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Eaaba,  or 
temple  of  Mecca.  Science  was  not  similarly  valued ;  their  history 
was  confined  to  genealogical  tables ;  their  astronomy,  to  such  a 
rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark  the  variation  of  the 
seasons ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  them  four  peculiarities, — 
turbiuis  instead  of  diadems ;  tents  instead  of  houses ;  swords  instead 
of  fartresseB ;  and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

^  Gen.  z^aodzsoQ, 


FREACHING  OF  MOHAMMED.  S» 


Sectioit  ni.     The  Preaching  of  Mohammed, 

MoHAMicSD,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians)  and  the  founder 
of  a  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  globe,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  Hit  father,  Abdallah,  was  an 
idolater ;  but  his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess  who  had  been  con- 
yerted  to  Christianity,  and  from  her  earlj  instructions  he  probably 
deriyed  the  religious  impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished 
eren  in  boyhood.  Both  his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child, 
but  their  place  was  supplied  by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb  and 
Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  became  a  tender  parent  to  the 
orphan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accompanied  Abu-Taleb  on  a 
mercanlile  journey  into  Syria,  and  soon  after  made  his  first  cam- 
paign against  some  neighbouring  tribes  of  predatory  Arabs* 

From  this  lime  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in 
trade.  He  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich  widow,  named 
Kadijah,  appointed  him  her  chief  factor ;  and  after  some  years  was 
w\  pleased  with  his  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand 
in  marriage,  and  made  him  master  of  her  splendid  fortune.  Aiter 
his  marriage  Mohammed  ranked  ansong  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca, 
and  it  must  be  added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortune. 
The  eorfiest  use  he  made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind 
fniaxdian  and  uncle  Abu-Taleb,  who  had  iaXL&n  into  distress ;  he 
pUced  Abu-Taleb  above  want^  and  undertook  the  education  of  a 
portion  of  his  family. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed^s  history  during  the  next  fifteen 
years,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  interval  was 
gpent  in  maturing  his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contem- 
plated. Every  year  he  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Moimt  Hira, 
near  Mecca,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  meditation  and  prayer, 
iiis  travels  as  a  merchant  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal forms  of  religion  that  then  prevailed  in  the  East.  A  sing^ular 
dream  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Deity  to  recox>- 
dle  all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  cave  he  dreamed  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet. 
On  his  return  he  announced  his  mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once 
lecogmsed  his  daims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son 
of  Abu-Taleb,  by  Abu-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons  resigned 
to  the  divine  will  \  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which 
Mohammed  pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel^  and  which,  as  he  did 
not  then  know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly, 
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he  communicated  orally  Ui  his  diadplea  These  revelatioiia  were 
preserved  by  them  in  a  volume,  wMch  they  called  the  Koran,  or 
book  that  ought  to  be  read.  The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was 
slow ;  many  of  Mohammed's  friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims 
with  something  like  horror ;  and  three  years  elapsed  before  he  ven- 
tured to  announce  his  mission  publicly.  Having  invited  his  Mends 
and  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet,  he  declared  to  them  that  God 
had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity ;  All, 
with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly  offered  to  support 
the  prophet's  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests  doubted  or 
laughed  them  to  scorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay,  Moham- 
med began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place. 
Converts  were  made  slowly;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed 
doctrines  that  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived 
from  the  worship  of  the  Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most 
remarkable  for  their  zeal,  were  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon 
their  homes,  and  seek  refuge  in  Abyssinia;  but  the  spirit  of 
Mohammed  quailed  not;  he  refused  to  quit  Mecca,  and  when 
asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a  season  he  replied,  *  Were  my 
enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my 
left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence.' 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca  Mohammed 
preached  his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Arabia.  Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  of  Yatreb,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  Medina,  whom  peculiar  circumstances 
rendered  attentive  to  his  claims.  The  Yatrebites  had  just  con- 
quered a  Jevrish  tribe ;  they  heard  their  captives  boast  of  their 
speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and,  supposing 
that  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected  deliverer,  they  re- 
solved to  conciliate  his  favour;  Mohammed  profited  by  their 
delusion ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
imposture,  though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebites,  and  some  other 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto 
preached  patience  and  submission  imder  persecution,  directed  his 
disciples  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  declaring  that  all 
who  died  in  defence  of  his  person  or  his  creed  would  assuredly 
inherit  Paradise.  At  the  same  time  he  averred  that  he  had  been 
taken  up  into  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and  admitted  to  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan  chiefs,  enraged  at  his 
hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and  he  could  only 
save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event,  called 
Uejira  (the  flight),  occurred  about  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  pro- 
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lihet's  age  (a.i>.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  all  Mobammedan 
nations. 

Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Yatreb ;  he  changed  its 
name  to  Medinet  al  n&bi  (^  eUy  of  the  prophd)^  or  Medina  {the 
eUy)f  which  it  still  retains.  Conyerts  flocked  to  Medina,  and  were 
fonned  into  warlike  bands,  which  infested  all  the  roads  to  Mecca, 
and  took  severe  vengeance  for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master. 
The  plunder  was  shared  equally  among  the  soldiers ;  enthusiasm 
generallj  insured  success;  and  waniors  from  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula  were  attracted  bj  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory.  In 
one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  the  Meccans  and  Mussul- 
mans, near  the  weU  Bedr,  Mohanmied  was  on  the  point  of  beinf^ 
defeated,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of  dust  and 
flung  it  towards  the  enemy,  exclaiming,  ^  May  their  faces  be  con- 
founded I '  This  simple  action  revived  the  courage  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to 
ascribe  to  a  miraculous  interposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  his  religion ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and 
toleration ;  he  now  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating 
the  true  faith  by  the  sword,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on 
idolaters  and  unbelievers.  '  In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  scimetArs/ 
he  declared, '  Paradise  is  prefigured;'  and4his  sublime  orientalism 
was  long  the  favourite  war-ciy  of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became 
q)ecial  objects  of  his  hatred ;  he  seemed  to  have  hoped  that  they 
would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Messiah,  but  they  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  tiieir  sacred  Scriptures  to  believe  that  the  libe- 
rator of  Israel  should  be  descended  from  the  bond-woman.  A 
levere  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  the  pride  and 
fimatidsm  of  Mohammed ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  of  his  com- 
panions in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  sanguinary 
character.  The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely  than  their 
adyeraaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for  their 
exiatence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  made 
one  great  efK>rt  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  in 
MedLiA,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  *  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,'  exclaimed  the  prophet,  '  it  is  now  our  turn 
to  go  in  search  of  them.' 

After  this  defeat  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage ; 
Mohammed  rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia, 
his  followers  received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  nor 
were  they  undeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pre- 
taoded  prophet  indulged.    At  length  he  marched  against  Meooa, 
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but  found  the  defiles  which  led  to  the  <aij  too  strongly  ganisoned 
to  allow  of  an  attack  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Under  these 
drcumstaacea  he  oonduded  a  tmcey  much  against  the  will  of  his 
foUowess,  by  which  a  peaceful  admission  into  the  dty  was  secured 
to  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling  that  his  power  was  now 
established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  inviting  the  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of  Persia  and 
Gonstaatuiople^  to  become  his  disciples.  Ehosru  Parviz,  who  then 
ruled  in  L^in,  was  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter  in  which  '  a 
poor  lizard-eater/  as  the  Arab  was  then  called  by  his  haughty 
neighbours,  dared  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  '  the  king  of 
kings.'  Hie  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sador with  insult ;  when  this  was  told  to  Mohammed  he  exclaimed, 
*  Thus  God  hath  torn  his  kingdom.' 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triumph 
of  Islamism.  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with 
unparalleled  magnificence ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  by 
worshipping  in  the  Kaaba;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by 
his  presence,  that  many  of  his  former  enemies,  and,  among  others, 
the  chief  guardian  of  the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  proclaimed  them- 
selves his  disdples.  Soon  after  this  success  he  began  his  first 
foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he  sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor 
of  Bosrah  having  been  murd«:ed  at  Muta,  a  little  town  south  ol 
the  Bead  Sea,  an  army  was  sent,  under  the  oonamand  of  Zeid,  the 
freednum  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  Mussulman 
general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were  slain  ;  but  the 
command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of  Walid,  he  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Medina  laden  with  booty.  This 
success  induced  Mohammed  to  break  his  truce  with  the  Meccans ; 
disregarding  their  remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he 
marched  against  tiie  city ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery 
Khaled,  and  the  prophet  with  difficulty  prevented  his  followers 
from  involving  his  fellow-citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre. 
The  Kaaba  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of 
idolatry  were  removed  from  this  national  sanctuary;  the  only 
emblem  of  former  superstition  permitted  to  remain  was  the 
celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs  had  venerated 
from  an  unknown  age,  the  reverence  for  which  was  too  deeply 
graven  in  their  hearts  to  be  easily  eradicated.  This  success  led  to 
the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northern  Arabian  tribes ;  ambas- 
sadors flocked  to  congratulate  the  prophet  from  every  side ;  the 
lieutenant  of  Khoerd,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became 
a  Mussulman ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Naj&shi  of 
Abyssinia  held  in  Arabia  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed 
might  be  regarded  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the.  peninsula. 
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Bib  two  great  objects  seemed  thus  to  be  eflected ;  Arabia  wn.s 
liberated  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  powerS;  and  the  Arabs  began  W 
regard  themselves  as  one  nation.  A  second  expedition  against  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine,  or,  as  it  was  still  called,  the 
Roman  empire,  was  crowned  with  success ;  and  so  rapid  had  been 
the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when  the  prophet  performed  his  last 
pilgnmage  to  Mecca  his  followers  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  warriors,  independent  of  women,  slaves,  and  other 
attendants. 

On  his  return  to  Medina,  a  poison  (which  Mohammed  had  taken 
from  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this  means  of  testing 
his  claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah)  began  to  show  its  effects.  He 
was  seized  with  mortal  disease ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  his  favourite  wife  Ayesha,  on.  whose 
prudence  he  depended  for  concealing  any  incautious  avowal  he 
might  make  under  the  pressure  of  sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
632,  he  died,  declaring  with  his  last  breath  that  he  was  about  *  to 
take  his  place  with  his  fellow-citizen  on  high,'  meaning  the  angel 
Gabriel  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no  successor,  owing  to 
the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  Ali,  the  cousin  and 
■OD-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir  of  his 
power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beautiful  step- 
daughter, Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali. 

Saonoir  IV.    JSarljf  FrcgnBB  of  (he  Saracem, 

Thb  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foimdation  after 
Mohammed's  death  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice 
of  a  successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary 
tastes  and  ascetic  manners  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  fierce 
soldiery ;  and  he  had  a  powerfiil  enemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had 
once  charged  with  infidelity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute, 
the  controversy  was  decided  by  Omar*s  proffering  the  oatibi  of 
fidelity  to  Abu  Bekr,  the  father  of  Ayesha^  and  one  of  Mohammed's 
most  faithful  followers. 

Abu  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Hhaliph,  or  vicar,  which  thence- 
forth became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having 
superintended  the  sepulture  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  at 
Medina,  the  khaliph  sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  im- 
postor, who,  following  the  example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  to 
found  a  new  religion.  Mosseilama  and  his  followers  were  exter- 
minated by  the  gallant  Ehaled,  sumamed,  from  his  fiery  valour, 
*  the  sword  of  God,'  and  Islamism  was  thenceforward  established 
in  Arabia. 

rercei\'ing  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  for  the 
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energetic  spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded;  Abii  Bekr  prepared 
to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both  of  which  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  deplorable  weakness.  084ma,  the  son  of 
2^id,  ravaged  Syria,  while  the  province  of  Ir&k,  the  ancient 
Babylonia,  was  subdued  by  Ehaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a 
more  important  enterprise ;  circulars,  announcing  the  undertaking, 
were  sent  to  the  principal  Arabian  tribes ;  and  the  army  which 
assembled  on  the  occasion  was  the  most  numerous  that  had  yet 
been  raised  by  the  Saracens.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a  large  detachment  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at  Gaza, 
where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division  commanded 
by  Abu  Obeidah.  The  khaliph  invested  Amni  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah^s  division  to 
Khaled.  The  latter  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Bosra, 
and  after  gaining  several  other  advantages  over  the  Romans  laid 
siege  to  Damascus. 

It  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  after  viewing  the  lovely  and 
fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands  from  one  of  the  neighboup- 
ing  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly  Paradise  designed  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  I'he  fiery  Khaled  recited  this 
tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  as  he  led  them  before  the 
walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardour  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that 
bordered  on  insanity. 

Heraclius  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the  capital  of 
Syria,  but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed ;  and  in  the  last  of 
these  battles  more  than  half  their  number  fell  in  the  field.  This 
calamity  led  to  the  fall  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was 
stormed  by  Khaled  just  as  the  other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah. 
A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the  generals  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation ;  but  mercy  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were  spared.  Abii 
Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken  (▲.D.  634)  ; 
his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he  pointed 
the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collecting  the 
scattered  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order 
which  they  hold  to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  moderation ;  be 
did  not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  w  calth  acquired 
by  his  victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers 
and  to  the  poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access,  no  petitioner  for 
mercy  or  claimant  of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence ; 
both  by  precept  and  example  he  laboured  to  maintain  the 
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puUican  simplicity  so  remarkable  in  the  early  histrvy  of  the 
Saneens ;  and  though  the  partisans  of  Ali  regard  him  as  a  usurper, 
they  still  reverence  his  memory  on  account  of  his  moderation  and 
his  virtue. 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  army.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Damascus ;  but,  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude, 
he  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  petty  jealousy,  and  transferred  the 
command  of  the  army  from  E haled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest 
of  Syria  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Yezdijird|  the 
last  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover 
Ir&ky  under  the  command  of  Ferokshad,  a  general  of  high  reputa- 
tion. Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  relying  upon 
the  impetuous  courage  of  his  soldiers,  eagerly  sought  a  general 
action;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain  efforts  to  protract  the 
war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Kadseah, 
or  Eadema.  The  battle  lasted  several  days,  and  ended  in  the  almost 
total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  army,  while  the  loss  of  the  Arabs 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated  standard  of 
Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blaclnmith,  Gdvah, 
hut  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs,  to  the 
length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  of  fifteen,  enriched  with 
jewels  of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  was  broken  up  for  distribution.  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich 
booty  obtained  by  the  <  sons  of  the  desert,'  who  were  yet  ignorant 
of  its  value.  '  I  will  give  any  quantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a 
little  white,'  was  an  exclamation  made  after  the  battle  was  over 
by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who  desired  to  exchange  gold,  which  he 
had  never  before  seen,  for  silver,  which  he  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate (a.d.  638). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaders  with  fresh 
bodies  of  enthusiasts.  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia 
was  fought  at  Navahend  (a.d.  641).  Neman,  the  leader  of  the 
Sanoens,  attacked  the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments ;  nothing 
could  resist  the  fury  of  the  onslaught;  the  Persian  lines  were 
completely  broken ;  it  was  a  carnage  rather  than  a  battle.  For 
ten  years  Yezdijird,  ^  a  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild,'  protracted  a 
&int  but  imyielding  resistance ;  he  was  at  length  slain  by  a  miller 
with  whom  he  had  sought  refUge  (a.d.  651).  Thus  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  Ardeshfr, 
Bhah-pur,  and  Nushirvlbi. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  suooessful  in  Syria;  Abu  Obeidah's 
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caution  tempered  the  fiery  seal  of  Eihaledy  and  rendered  Tictofy 
more  aecore,  though  less  rapid.    City  after  dty  yielded  to  th« 
Moslems,  and  the  army  which  Heracliua  sent  to  the  defence  of  hia 
unfortunate  subjects  was  irretrievably  rained  in  the  battle  of 
Yermtk.    Inspired  by  this  yictory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  four  months  reduced  the  garrison  to  such  dis- 
tress that  a  surrender  was  unavoidable.    The  Ehaliph  Omar  came 
in  person  to  receive  the  submiesicHi  of  the  holy  city.    His  equipage 
was  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  that  still  prevailed 
among  the  Saracens.    He  rode  upon  a  camel,  with  a  sack  of  com 
aad  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle  to  supply  his  wants  during 
the  journey.    A  wooden  platter  was  the  only  utensil  he  brought 
with  him ;  his  dress  was  of  cameFs  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a  single 
slave  constituted  his  attendance  and  escort     In  this  guis*  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers, 
and  preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.    He  then  signed  the  capitu- 
lation, securing  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person^ 
property,  and  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
tribute,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph  (▲.D.  637).      In  his 
triumphal  entry  the  khaliph  marched  at  l^e  head  of  his  troops,  in 
familiar  conversation  with  Sophronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect  from  the  fanaticism  of  his 
followers  by  this  exhibition  of  confidence.    Nor  was  this  the  only 
proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar;  he  refused  to  pray  in  any 
of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  example,  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque.    He  chose  the 
ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood  for  the 
foimdation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name ;  and  as  it  'was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing 
the  spot  to  his  soldiers  by  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his 
robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Beroea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  hy  the 
Saracens;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months,  but  -was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Oukinna,  with  several  of 
his  principal  officers,  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Antioch 
ftnd  CsBsarea  were  taken  with  less  difficulty ;  the  Emperor 
Jieraclius  fled  from  the  province,  and  his  son,  after  a  few  misuc- 
cessful  efforts,  followed  him  to  Constantinople.  In  six  years  from. 
their  first  appearance  in  Syria  the  Saracens  completed  the  conquest 
of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured  their  acquisitions 
by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  an  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 
Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amru,  and  subdued  without  much 
difficulty.  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  it  vras 
finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of 
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litemture  and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triamphs  tli« 
Klialiph  Omar  was  assassinated  by  a  slave  (a.b.  643).  Duxing 
liifl  reign  of  ten  years  and  a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that 
they  had  subdued  Syria,  Chaldsea,  Persia,  and  Egypt;  taken 
thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles;  destroyed  four 
thousand  Christian  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples^  and  built 
fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar*s  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soon- 
Bees,  and  is  equally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  His  severity  and 
simplicity,  which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  successors,  He  had  no 
state  or  pomp;  he  lived  in  a  mean  house;  his  mornings  were 
spent  in  preaching  or  praying  at  the  mosque^  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  public  market-place,  where, 
clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  administered  justice  to  all  comers, 
directed  the  affairs  of  his  increasing  empire,  and  received  ambassa- 
dors from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  East.  To  him  the 
Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Hejira  as  a  fixed  era ; 
before  his  reign  they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars, 
famines,  plagues,  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty.  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  a  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  empire.  Before  his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless 
independence,  would  submit  to  no  restraint^  and  the  immense 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  had  caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers 
in  the  seats  of  government,  that  cities  became  nearly  as  insecure 
places  of  residence  as  the  open  country.  Omar  also  established  a 
regular  system  of  pay  for  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  pensions  for  the 
wonnded  and  disabled ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed, 
those  who  had  borne  the  dangers  and  difiiculties  that  beset  the 
Prophet  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  having  been  rendered 
incapable  of  acquiring  fresh  plunder  by  wounds  and  age,  would 
have  perished  miserably,  but  for  the  provision  which  Omar  made 
for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  vnll,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new 
khaliph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-Afian,  whose  pliancy 
of  disposition  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation. 
The  change  of  their  sovereign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest 
among  the  Saracens.  They  ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to 
land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Moawiy&h,  the  governor  of  Syria,  sub- 
dued the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  D.  647),  while  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  armies  penetrated  into  Armenia  and  Nubia.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  was  a  still  more  important  acquisition :  it  yielded  to 
Moawiy&h  almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated  Colossus  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  hundred 
camels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.     Othman's  weakness 
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toon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptifln 
army  revolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him  in  Medina ;  their  dis- 
contents were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  Ali,  but  the 
insurgents,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated 
vengeance,  retraced  their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace 
(a.d.  656).  The  Koran  stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman  is  said 
to  be  still  preserved  at  Damascus. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Othm^  Ali,  the  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaliph.  IBs  accession 
was  the  signal  for  disorders  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
Saracenic  empire.  His  old  enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mo- 
hammed, excited  a  revolt  in  Arabia,  affecting  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  Othman,  though  she  had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ; 
MoawiylLh  headed  a  revolt  in  Syria ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of 
Egypt  set  their  sovereign's  authority  at  defiance.  The  first 
combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha,  who  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner.  Ali  not  only 
spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a  large 
pension. 

Moawiydh  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  affected 
zeal  for  religion  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  Prophet,  while  his  descent  from  the  ancient  chie& 
of  Mecca  procured  the  support  of  many  who  had  yielded  reluc- 
tantly to  the  sway  of  Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the 
plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more 
than  ninety  days  were  spent  in  indecisive  skirmishes.  At  length 
Moawiydh,  finding  his  forces  rapidly  diminishing,  adopted  the 
following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommendation  of  Amru; 
he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pike, 
and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  both  armiesy 
that  he  was  willing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this  sacred  code. 
All's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce ;  two  commissioners 
were  chosen  to  regulate  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  Amru,  who 
appeared  on  the  part  of  Moawiy&h,  contrived  to  have  his  friend 
proclaimed  khaliph.  The  war  was  renewed,  but.  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought.  At  length  some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally 
at  Mecca,  and  began  to  discuss  the  calamities  that  threatened  the 
ruin  of  I&lamism.  One  of  them  remarked  that  no  one  of  the 
claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they  had  jointly 
and  severally  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and  brought 
religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate 
Amrii,  Moavny&h,  and  Ali.  The  two  former  escaped ;  Ali  became 
a  victim  (a.d.  661),  and  Moawiy&h,  without  much  resistance, 
became  chief  of  the  Saracenic  empire,  and  founded  the  Ommiade 
dynasty  of  Khaliphs. 
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There  is  a  traditioii  that  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his  last 
illness,  declared^  '  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty 
years  after  my  death ; '  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  after 
the  eyent,  it  was  sing^arly  fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law.  Ali's  memory  is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussul- 
mans ;  he  was  inferior  in  statesmanship  to  his  predecessors,  but  he 
was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of  the  khaliphs.  His  mildness, 
placidity,  and  yielding  disposition,  which  rendered  him  so  beloved 
in  privfl^  life,  were,  however,  f&txl  to  him  in  an  age  of  distraction 
and  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered  long  after  his 
death;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  succeeding 
khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
asBassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
All,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with 
great  solemnity ;  and  on  ^ese  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of 
iheee  events  are  so  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  sup- 
poae  the  bursts  of  grief  they  witness  to  be  caused  by  some  recent 
and  overwhelming  calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  had 
been  suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty  the  military 
spirit  of  the  Arabs  was  restored  to  its  former  strength.  Egypt 
fctniished  an  excellent  key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa. 
Thrice  the  Saracens  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise 
against  the  countries  west  of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  per- 
aererance  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed 
was  extendkl  through  northern  Africa  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  his  sovereign,  Roderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into 
Spain  (a.d.  710).  A  numerous  army  of  adventurers  crossed  the 
straits,  and,  aided  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews, 
subdued  the  entire  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
district  in  the  Asturian  mountains.  Not  content  with  this  success, 
the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  through  France  to 
the  Loire }  they  even  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest  which  would 
have  subjected  all  Christendom  to  their  yoke ;  they  proposed  to 
conquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then,  descending  the 
Danube,  to  exterminate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital  they  had 
already  twice  assailed.  The  valour  of  Charles  Martel,  who  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Saracens  in  the  memorable  battle' of  Tours  ^ 
(a.d.  782),  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  His 
grandson  Charlemagne  drove  the  Saracens  back  to  the  £bro ;  and 
though  they  subsequently  recovered  their  Spanish  provinces,  they 

>  Gibbon  calls  it  the  battle  of  Tours.    French  historians  place  it  nearer 
rvttien. 
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were  forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  bulwark  of  Chiis- 
tendoQL 

The  revoTution  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from  the 
descendants  of  Moawiyfth  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  die  empire.  Mobammedy 
the  grandson  of  Abbas,  had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  party 
to  support  the  rights  of  his  house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence 
in  Syria  sent  emissaries  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
secure  partisans  for  an  approaching  struggle.  On  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  his  son  Ibrahim  succeeded  to  his  influence  and  his 
claims;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative  of  his  party 
into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first  time 
raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by 
the  colours  chosen  as  their  cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous 
badge  of  the  Abassides,  white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the 
Fatimites,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  wife  of  Ali.  Abul 
Abbas^  sumamed  Al  Saffah,  or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  la  t 
of  the  Ommiade  line  near  the  river  Jab,  and  not  only  put  him  to 
death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes  of  his  family  whom  he  could 
seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the  khaliphs,  from  Moawiyah 
downwards,  burned  their  mouldering  contents,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  living  at  Damascus 
after  their  submission,  under  what  they  believed  the  safe  protection 
of  Abdallah-Ebn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khaliph.  One  day,  when 
they  were  all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  had  been  invited 
by  the  governor,  a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement, 
presented  himself  before  Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enume- 
rating the  crimes  of  the  house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance 
on  their  devoted  heads,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which 
their  existence  exposed  the  house  of  Abbas.  'God  has  cast 
them  down,'  he  exclaimed;  'why  dost  not  thou  trample  upon 
them  P ' 

This  abominable  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abdallah 
gave  the  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had  ahieady  prepared, 
and  ordered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in 
his  presence.  When  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be 
piled  together,  and  carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap. 
He  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  plat> 
form,  and  there  they  revelled  in  a  gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of 
the  groans  and  agony  below  I 

Abd-er-rahman,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  khaliph,  alone 
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caped  from  this  indiscriminate  mnpsacre.  After  s  series  of  almost 
incredible  adventures  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Moawiydh,  chose  him  for  their 
sovereign,  and  he  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty 
of  the  Onuniade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edrissites  of 
Maoritania,  and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa. 
Bagdad,  founded  by  Almansur,  became  the  capital  of  the  Abbamde 
dynasty.  The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  especially  Harun-al-Rashid,  the 
hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  his  son.  Ad  Mamtin.  The  love 
of  learning  spread  from  Bagdad  into  the  other  Saracenic  countries : 
the  Ommiade  khaliphs  founded  several  universities  in  Spain,  the 
Fatimites  established  schools  in  E^;ypt,  and  the  Mohammedan 
nations  were  distinguished  for  their  attidnments  in  physical  science, 
while  Europe  remained  sunk  in  barbarism.  The  Saracenic  empire 
gradoally  passed  from  splendour  into  weakness;  the  Turkish  mer- 
cenaries employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became  the  masters  of 
their  sovereign ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  emply  title, 
was  finally  abolished  (JLlk.  1268). 
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CHAPTER  m. 
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Sbctioit  L    The  Life  of  Charlemagne, 

npHE  Papctl  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
-^  France  was  something  more  than  a  mere  form ;  it  was  a 
ratification  of  his  claims  bj  the  only  authority  that  was  respected 
by  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  gave  military 
aid  to  the  popes  in  their  wars  with  the  Lombards,  and  openly 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  church.  The  French 
king  intrusted  the  command  of  the  armies  he  employed  in  Italy 
to  his  youthful  son  Charlemagne.  This  prince  also  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  adding  the  fine  province  of  Aquitaine  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin  did  not  long  surrive  this  acquisition ;  he  divided  his 
dominions  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman.  Their  mutual 
jealousies  would  have  exploded  in  civil  war,  but  for  the  judicious 
interference  of  their  mother  Bertha.  At  length  Carloman  died 
suddenly ;  his  wife  and  children  fied  to  the  Lombards ;  his  sub- 
jects, with  one  accord,  resolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their 
sovereign;  and  thus  the  French  monarchy  was  again  reunited 
imder  a  single  head.  The  protection  granted  to  the  family  of 
Carloman  was  not  the  only  ground  of  hostility  between  Charle- 
magne and  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius ;  Charlemagne  had 
married,  and  afterwards  repucdated,  that  monarch's  daughter; 
Desiderius  threatened  war,  but  had  not  the  means  of  executing  his 
threats ;  Charlemagne  was  prevented  from  crossing  the  Alps  by 
the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  his  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons  and  other  Germanic  tribes  were  still  sunk  in 
idolatry;  they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  provinces  of  the 
Christian  Franks,  and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  religion.  A  missionary,  St.  Libuinus,  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convert  the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  against  their  idolatry  ;  irritated  by  his  reproaches  they 
expelled  him  from  their  country,  burned  the  church  erected  at 
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DaTenter,  and  slew  the  Cbristians.  The  general  convocation  of 
the  Franks^  called^  from  the  time  of  meeting,  the  Champ  de  Mai', 
wa8  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the  presidency  of 
Charles;  its  members  regarded  the  massacre  of  Deventer  as  a  just 
pzoTocation,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxons.  As  the 
asBemblj  of  the  Champ  de  Mai'  was  at  once  a  convention  of  the 
estates  and  a  review  of.  the  military  power  of  the  Franks^  an  arm  j 
was  in  immediate  readiness ;  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Rhine^ 
captured  their  principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  con- 
duct He  had  scarcely  returned  home,  when  he  was  summoned 
into  Italy  to  rescue  the  pope  from  the  wrath  of  Desiderius,  who, 
enraged  at  the  pontiff's  refusal  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  sons 
of  Carloman,  had  actually  laid  siege  to  Home.  Charlemagne 
forced  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  was  already  descending  fk)m 
the  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  having  com- 
menced his  march.  Desiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  cheek 
the  Franks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself 
up  m  Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year's  siege :  during  the 
interval  Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
his  camp  Pavia  surrendered,  Desiderius  and  his  queen  were  con- 
fined in  separate  monasteries,  and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by 
the  kings  of  Lombardy,  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French 
monarch. 

A  Saracenic  prince  sought  refuge  in  the  French  court,  and 
persuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees.  The 
frontier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owing  to  the  disputes  that 
divided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne  gained  a  deci- 
iiTe  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragossa,  but  before  he  could 
complete  his  conquest  he  was  recalled  home  by  a  dangerous  revolt 
of  the  Saxons.  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assailed  on  its  return  by  the 
Gascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Roncesvalles,  and  almost  wholly 
destroyed. 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons  which  recalled  Charlemagne 
from  Spain  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  Attila.  Witikind,  prince  of  Westphalia,  was  the  leader 
of  this  dangerous  revolt ;  he  had  united  his  countrymen  into  one 
great  national  confederacy,  and  long  maintained  a  desperate 
struggle  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  monarchy.  He 
was  at  length  irretrievably  routed,  and,  submitting  to  the  con- 
queror, became  a  Christian.  Several  minor  revolts  in  his  extensive 
dominions  troubled  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled  them 
all,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  both  by  subduing  the 
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Saxons  and  destroying  the  last  remnant  of  the  barbarous  Avars 
who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The  brief  intervals  of  tranquillity 
were  spent  by  this  wise  monarch  in  establishing  schools  and 
encouraging  science  and  literature.  In  these  labours  he  was 
assisted  by  Alcuin^  an  English  monk^  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  of  his  age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at 
this  time,  that  embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant 
contemporary  sovereigns.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  sent 
from  the  renowned  Harun-al-Rashfd,  khaliph  of  Bagdad ;  among 
the  presents  they  brought  were  some  beautiful  pieces  of  dock- 
work,  which  were  regarded  as  something  almost  miraculous  in 
western  Europe,  where  the  mQchanical  arts  were  still  in  their 
infancy. 

But-  a  new  enemy  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  France^  whose 
incursions,  though  repelled,  filled  the  monarch  with  bodings  of 
future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  pirates 
from  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whose  thirst  of  plunder 
was  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  wrongs  that  their 
brethren  the  Saxons  had  endured.  At  their  first  landing  in  France 
they  had  scarcely  time  to  commit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on  the 
news  of  the  dreaded  king'a  approach.  Charlemagne  saw  their 
departing  ships  without  exultation ;  he  burst  into  tears,  and  pre- 
dicted that  these  '  sea-kings '  would  soon  prove  a  dreadful  scourge 
to  southern  Europe. 

Probably  about  the  same  time  that  Oharles  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  courage  he  had 
learned  to  dread  during  his  expeditions  into  the  norUi  of  Ger- 
many^ three  ships  of  a  similar  character  to  those  described  entered 
one  of  the  harbours  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  established  their 
dominion  over  the  southern  part  of  the  island^  and  given  it  the 
name  of  Angle-Land,  or  England. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  diips  produced  the  same  doubts  as 
in  France.  The  Saxon  gra^  or  magistrate  of  the  district,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore  to  enquire  who  these  strangers  were,  and  what 
they  wanted.  The  foreigners,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked 
him  and  his  escort  without  provocation,  slew  them  on  the  spot, 
pillaged  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  then  returned  to  their  ves- 
sels. Some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  discovered  that  these 
pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normans,  names  with  which  the  ears 
of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to  become  sadly  familiar. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Normans  Charlemagne  was  induced 
to  visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Bene- 
ventnm,  and  to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  his  insurgent  subjects.  Ho 
succeeded  in  both  enterprises,  and  the  grateful  pontiff  solemnly 
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crowned  Lis  benefactor  Emperor  op  the  West.  'A  project  was 
soon  after  formed  for  re-establishing  the  ancient  Roman  empire^ 
bj  uniting  Charlemagne  to  the  Byzantine  empress  Irene,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  the  factions  of  Constantinople;  the  degraded 
Greeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  vigorous  administration  of 
8och  a  sovereign  as  the  restorer  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Charlemagne  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equally  between 
laa  three  sons ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the  arrangements  were 
in  progress,  and  Louis,  the  weakest  in  mind  and  body,  became 
aole  heir  to  the  empire.  His  claims  were  solemnly  recognised 
in  a  national  assembly  of  the  Frank  nobility,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
soon  after  which  the  emperor  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
lusage. 

SBcnoir  n.    Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Carlovmgian  Dynasty, 

The  Western  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  extended 
from  the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe  and  Raab  in  the  east,  and 
from  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  and  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river 
Ejder,  which  separated  the  Germanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinavian 
hordes,  or,  as  they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes 
And  Normans.  It  consequently  included  all  ancient  Gaul,  a  great 
portion  of  Spain  and  Italy,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Baleares,  western  and  northern 
Germany,  with  a  considerable  part  of  Pannonia,  or  Hungary.  No 
other  European  power  could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks ;  the 
monsichies  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia 
were  not  yet  founded ;  England  was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy; 
the  Saracenic  empire  in  Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions, 
and  the  Christian  kingdom  of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling 
into  existence ;  finally,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  sunk  into  hope- 
less lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued  existence  only  to  the  decay 
of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Arabs,  after  the  seat  of  the 
Ehaliphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  But  the  continuation  of  an 
empire  including  so  many  nations  essentially  difi'erent  in  interests, 
habits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sovereign. 
Louis  the  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  was 
deficient  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  should  possess;  foolish, 
weak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  make  himself  beloved,  and 
he  failed  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen, 
Heimengarde,  Louis  sanctioned  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard, 
and  farced  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the 
clerical  tonsure,  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking 
a  share  in  temporal  affairs. 

Louis   chose    for   his  second  wife  Judith,  the  daughter   of 
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a  BATniaa  ooonl  His  throe  sons  irere  indignant  at  a  marriagt 
wliich  tlireatened  to  prodnoe  new  sharera  in  their  inheritance,  but 
neai)/  four  jean  elapeed  without  an j  i^peaianoe  of  such  an 
eTent  At  length  the  emptesB  gave  hiiih  to  a  child,  afterwards 
known  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  popolail/  said  to  be  the  son 
of  her  unworthy  fityourite,  Bernard,  count  of  Barcelona.  The 
three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused  to  adkuowledge  their 
new  brother,  but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father  to  dismiss  his 
ministers  and  divorce  his  wife.  After  a  desultory  war  Louis 
prevailed  over  his  rebellious-  children,  but  the  &tigues  of  cam- 
paigning broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
inglorious  life. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  laid  in  the  grave,  when  his  sons,  Louis 
the  Germanic  and  Gharies  the  Bald,  took  up  arms  against  their 
elder  brother  Lothaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  batUe  at 
Fontenay,  which  proved  fetal  to  the  flower  of  the  ancient  Frank 
nobility  (a.d.  841).  After  a  desultory  war  the  brothers  finally 
Agreed  on  a  partition  of  the  empire,  by  which  Lothaire  obtained 
Italy  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  IVance;  Louis  received  his 
father's  Germanic  dondnions;  and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the 
provinces  of  France  west  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone^  together 
with  the  Spanish  marches  (a.d.  843).  Thus  Gharies  the  Bald 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  properly 
so  called,  for  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Franks  were  Germans 
in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  femily  of  Charlemagne ;  it  is 
suffident  to  say,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  under 
Charles  the  Fa^  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.d.  884), 
but  he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became 
inevitable ;  from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy^  and 
Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  their  origin  to  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  The  tities  of  duke  and  count  in  that  age  conferred 
nearly  despotic  sway  over  the  provinces.  The  great  feudatories  of 
the  crown  were  invested  not  merely  with  the  administration  of 
justice  and  regulation  of  police  in  their  respective  districts,  but 
had  also  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of  the 
revenue.  The  union  of  such  different  and  important  departments 
of  government  in  a  single  person  must  necessarily  have  been 
dangerous  to  royal  authority,  and  constantiy  tempted  ambitious 
nobles  to  proclaim  their  independence.  Charlemagne  saw  this 
evil,  and  endeavoured  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great 
duchies  into  several  counties;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among  his 
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posterity,  rival  competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of  powerful 
feadatories,  offered  the  restored  duchies  as  tempting  bribes,  and 
farther  weakened  themselves  by  alienating  the  royal  domains  to 
Ncure  the  favour  of  the  Church.  Taking  advantage  of  this  im- 
policy, the  dukes  and  counts  contrived  to  make  their  dignities 
Hereditary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovation  was  not  only  sanctioned 
by  Charles  the  Bald,  but  extended  to  all  fiefs  (a.d.  877)  in  a  par- 
liament held  at  Chiersi,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  The 
principle  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foimdation  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calamitous 
mn  between  rival  nobles  which  convulsed  all  central  and  south- 
western Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  eighth  century 
they  became  formidable  as  pirates  to  western  Europe ;  they  par- 
ticalarly  infested  the  coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France.  Their 
leaders  assumed  the  title  of  sea-kings,  though  the  limits  of  each 
royalty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  dedk  of  a  single  vessel,  and  all 
raperiority  was  at  an  end  when  the  expedition  was  over.  A  sea- 
king  had  only  to  announce  his  intention  of  undertaking  some  buc- 
caneering enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
youth  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  hi^  associates.  Whither 
the  adventurous  sea-king  would  steer^  provided  that  there  appeared 
a  reaaoaiable  chance  of  plunder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  ind^erence 
to  him  and  his  associates.  They  landed  on  spots  where  they  were 
least  expected ;  no  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex ;  the  fate  of 
aU,  whether  they  submitted  or  resisted,  was  the  same;  but 
the  special  objects  of  their  vengennce  were  the  clergy  and  the 
churches,  because  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  avengers  of  the 
insalts  offered  to  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with  which  Christian 
aovereigns  afflicted  his  worshippers  in  their  dominions. 

Thierry  has  collected  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  sea-king 
frnm  the  Icelandic  sagas.  '  He  could  govern  a  vessel  as  the  good 
rider  manages  his  horse,  running  over  the  oars  whilst  they  were  in 
motion.  He  would  throw  three  javelins  to  the  mast-head,  and 
eateli  them  alternately  in  his  hand  without  once  missing.  Equal 
nnder  such  a  chief,  supporting  lightiy  their  voluntary  submission 
and  the  weight  of  their  coat  of  mail,  which  they  promised  them- 
aelTea  would  soon  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the 
]Hrates  held  their  course  gaily,  as  their  old  songs  express  it,  along 
the  track  of  the  swans.  Often  were  their  fragile  barks  wrecked 
and  dispersed  by  the  north  sea  storm,  often  did  the  rallying  sign 
mnain  unanswered;  but  this  neither  increased  the  cares  nor 
dimuushed  the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  at  the 
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wind  and  wayes  from  which  they  had  escaped  unhurt    Tha 
song  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was — 

The  fbrce  of  the  storm  helps  the  armB  of  oar  rowen^ 

The  hurricane  is  cuTjing  us  the  way  which  we  should  go. 

Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  thei 
formidahle  pirates  is  derived  from  the  saffos,  or  songs  of  tb 
Skalds :  these  sinyilar  compositions  are  unlike  any  other  form  ( 
literature;  they  are  records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  measure 
prose,  in  which  no  notice  is  taken  of  historical  eyents^  and  i 
regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  SkaldSy  or  haids,  were  more  honoured  by  the  Scandinavia] 
than  their  priests ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  as 
regular  sacerdotal  caate,  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  pid( 
themselves  on  defying  the  gods  themselves;  thus  Ghiuthako 
when  asked  hia  religion  by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  waa  anxious ' 
introduce  Christianity  among  his  countrymen,  replied,  'Mybrothe 
in.  arms  and  I  are  neither  Christians  nor  pagans.  We  have  no  fail 
but  in  our  arms  and  our  strength  to  vanquish  our  enemies,  ai 
those  we  have  eyer  found  sufficient'  So  &r  was  the  character 
a  pirate  or  Vikingar  from  being  disgraceful,  that  it  was  eager 
sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  only  accorded  to  tho 
who  had  given  distinguished  proofe  both  of  their  bravery  in  bati 
and  their  skill  in  navigation.  An  ancient  law  enacted,  tiiat  a  mi 
in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single  enen 
defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Every  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band 
champions,  called  Kempe, — warriors    pledged   to   the   persoi 
service  of  their  chiei^  and  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  an 
from  the  performance  of  some  exploit  which  common  fame,  a 
the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might  spread  over  the  north. 

Sometimes  these  warriors,  like  the  Malays  in  Java,  were  a^ 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  either  arising  from  an  excited  imaginatii 
or  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In  this  state  they  w* 
called  *  berserker,^  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sag 
Whilst  under  the  influence  of  this  madness,  the  champions  oo 
mitted  the  wildest  extravagances ;  they  danced  about,  foamed 
the  mouth,  struck  indiscriminately  at  friends  and  foes,  destroy 
their  own  property,  and  waged  war  against  inanimate  nati 
tearing  up  rodcs  and  trees.  Sivald,  king  of  Sweden,  had  i 
sons,  all  of  whom  became  berserker;  when  the  fit  was  on  tli 
they  used  to  swallow  burning  coals  and  throw  themselyea  into 
fire.  They  and  their  father  were  slain  by  Halfdan,  whom  ^^ 
had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  impatienl 
the  extravagance  of  the  frantic  princes. 
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France  suffered  most  severely  from  these  adventurers;  their 
light  burks  ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
RJione^  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
Most  oi  the  principal  cities  were  laid  waste ;  Paris  itself  was  thrice 
taken  and  pUlaged }  and  the  French,  at  length  losing  all  courage, 
refused  to  meet  the  northern  warriors  in  the  field,  and  purchased 
their  retreat  with  large  hrihes ;  but  this  only  stimulated  the  bar- 
barians to  fresh  incursions  in  the  assured  hope  of  gain.  Nor  wei*e 
the  Normans  regardless  of  permanent  conquests ;  Rune,  a  leader 
of  their  adventurous  bands,  foimded  the  Russian  monarchy  towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Iceland  was  colonized,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still  earlier  period ;  and  the 
northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland  were  successively  occupied 
as  convenient  stations  for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  they 
obtained  fixed  establishments  in  iWice ;  the  province  of  Neustria, 
now  called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  Rollo,  the  chief  of  a 
large  horde  of  these  northern  pirates,  by  Charles  the  Simple 
(▲J).  912) ;  the  province  gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange, 
for  RoUo  becoming  a  ChristiAn  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Bobert,  and  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence  and  success  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  new  subjects. 

Charles  also  ceded  to  Rollo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to 
that  part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognised  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  Rollo  came  to  the  borders  of  his  new 
province  to  perform  liege  homage  and  confirm  the  articles  of  peace. 
The  Norman  swore  allegiance  to  Charles,  who  in  return  presented 
his  daughter  to  the  adventurer,  and  gave  him  the  investiture  of 
Neustria.  The  French  prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of 
the  ceremonials  employed  on  all  solemn  occasions,  had  introduced 
the  degrading  prostrations  of  the  Orientals  into  the  forms  of 
European  homage ;  they  now  informed  Rollo  that,  after  receiving 
a  gift  of  so  much  value,  he  should  on  his  bended  knees  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  king.  *  Never,'  replied  the  haughty  barbarian,  '  will 
I  bend  my  knees  before  another  mortal, — never  will  I  kiss  the 
foot  of  man.*  As  the  prelates,  however,  were  urgent,  he  ordered 
one  of  his  soldiers  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  stead.  The 
•oldier  advancing  rudely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  by  a 
■udden  jerk  threw  the  monarch  on  the  ground.  The  Normans 
who  witnessed  the  transaction  applauded  their  comrade's  insolence, 
while  t|ie  French  nobles  deemeid  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  in- 
dignation. The  ceremony  was  continued  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  the  several  Norman  lords  took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance, 
after  which  the  king  returned  to  Laon.  He  had  chosen  this  city 
for  his  capital,  because  Paris  was  included  in  the  fief  of  one  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown. 
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The  eBtablishment  of  the  NormanB  in  Neustria  put  an  end  to  the 
sjstem  of  piracy  and  plunder  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
devastated  western  Europe ;  the  repetition  of  pillage  had  so  wasted 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  plunder  to  be  acquired  no 
longer  repaid  the  hazards  of  an  expedition ;  and,  as  war  was  no 
longer  profitable,  RoUo  resolved  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  prevent  the  future  incursions  of  his  countrymen  he  fortified  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  restored  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his 
subjects  in  constant  military  training.  Under  Rollo  the  feudal 
system,  which  had  been  slowly  forming,  received  its  full  develop- 
ment; immediately  after  his  baptism  he  divided  the  lands  of 
Neustria  among  his  principal  followers,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave 
the  title  of  count ;  and  these  counts  subdivided  the  land  among 
their  soldiers.  The  Normans  displayed  the  same  ardour  in  culti- 
vating their  new  estates  which  they  had  formerly  shown  in  de« 
vastating  them;  the  peasants  resumed  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields;  the  priests  restored  their  ruined  churches;  the  citizens 
resumed  their  trading  occupations;  strangers  were  invited  £rom 
every  country  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands ;  and  the  most  rigorous 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property* 
Robberies  were  so  efficiently  checked,  that  Rollo  hung  up  a  golden 
bracelet  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine,  which  remained  untouched  for 
three  years. 

While  the  Normans  devastated  the  coasts,  central  Europe  was 
ravaged  by  the  Hmigarians,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the 
Magyars,  who  spread  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Germany  suffered 
most  from  their  hostilities,  and  was  the  longest  exposed  to  their 
fury.  These  incursions,  to  which  must  be  added  occasional  enter- 
prises of  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens,  destroyed  the  political 
institutions  that  Charlemagne  had  formed,  and  threw  Christendom 
back  into  the  barbarism  from  which  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge. 
England,  under  the  government  of  Alfred,  for  a  brief  space  pre- 
served the  elements  of  civilisation ;  he'  expelled  the  Normans  from 
the  island  (a.d.  887),  restored  the  ancient  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  founded  new  schools.  But  his  glorious  reign  was  followed  by 
fresh  calamities;  the  Danish-Normans  reappeared  in  England, 
and  spread  trouble  and  desolation  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  royal  authority  rapidly 
declined  in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  constantly 
increased.  A  change  of  dynasty  was  thus  rendered  inevitable,  and 
the  throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  powerful  or 
most  daring  of  the  nominal  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been 
long  foreseen,  took  place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggard,  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty  (a.d.  987).    Hugh  Capet  possessed  already 
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the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  lie  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of  Frauce 
•odNeustria,  while  his  brother  Henry  held  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  so  powerful  a  noble  to  form  a  party,  by 
whose  flavour  he  was  invested  with  the  title,  after  having  long 
enjoyed  the  power,  of  royalty  (a.d.  987).  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the 
late  king's  uncle,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  rights ; 
bat  he  was  betrayed  to  his  rival  by  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  ended 
his  days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  the  founder  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty  in  France,  but  for  many  years  after  his  accession  France 
was  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy.  The  peers 
of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories  were  called,  still  preserved  their 
mdependence;  and  their  tacit  assent  to  Hugh's  usurpation  was 
anything  rather  than  a  recognition  of  his  authority.  Jxi  the  south 
of  France,  Languedoc,  no  notice  was  taken  of  Hugh's  elevation ; 
and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years  dated  their  public  acts  by  the 
nominal  reigns  of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

ft 

SxonoK  nL     JTie  Foundation  of  the  Qermamo  Empire, 

From  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty 
of  Verdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  limited,  and  Louis, 
its  monarchy  was  obliged  to  swear,  in  a  national  assembly  held  at 
Uarone  (a.i).  851),  that '  he  would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their 
rights  and  privileges.'  His  youngest  son,  Charles  the  Fat,  was 
deposed  by  his  subjects;  and  Arnold,  the  natural  son  of  Prince 
Carloman,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  of 
electing  emperors  was  thus  established  in  Germany,  and  it  con- 
tinued almost  to  our  own  times.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis;  the  states  chose  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  as  his  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  the 
legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On  the  death  of  Conrad, 
the  states  elected  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  as  his  successor 
(A.n.  910),  the  first  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  kings  and  emperors. 

Henry  I.  by  his  civil  and  military  institutions  raised  Germany  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Profiting  by  the 
intestine  commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  the  province  of 
Lotraine,  which  he  divMed  into  two  duchies — that  of  Upper 
Lorraine,  or  the  Moselle,  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant. 
The  former  retained  the  name  of  Lorraine ;  it  was  long  governed 
by  the  family  of  Gerard,  duke  of  Alsace,  whose  descendants 
obtained  the  Germanic  empire  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant 
was  assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  of  Louvain,  whose  descendants 
ntained  it,  with  the  titile  of  duke,  until,  on  the  failure  of  male 
heirs,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of 
Bnrgnndy;  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselves  masters  of 
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a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfullj  repelled 
the  inTaaions  of  the  SclaTonians  and  Hungarians ;  hj  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  with 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of 
these  barbarians;  and  the  memory  of  his  victory  was  annually 
commemorated  by  a  grateful  people  for  several  succeeding 
centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Henry  secured  the  election  of  his  son  Otho 
to  the  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  frequent 
revolts  of  the  powerful  feudatories^  whose  insubordination  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  One  incident  will  serve  to  mark  the  character  of 
the  age.  During  one  of  the  national  assemblies,  or  diets,  it  was 
debated  '  whether  children  could  inherit  the  property  of  thdr 
fathers  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grandfathers.'  After  a  long 
discussion  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  sides, 
entered  the  lists;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and 
from  thenceforward  the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be 
fixed. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition  of  th< 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  taken  th( 
imperial  title ;  but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposec 
the  peninsula  to  dreadful  calamities;  it  was  harassed  by  th< 
private  wars  of  the  nobles,  and  devastated  by  invasions  of  tb< 
Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothaire 
king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss  of  her  dominions  by  Beren 
ger,  or  Berengarius  the  younger,  supplicated  the  aid  of  Otho,  an< 
her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope  John  XTT.  (a.i 
951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of  the  stronges 
cities,  and  gave  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whom  he  ha< 
come  to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown  o 
Italy  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho ;  but  the  tyranny  am 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  th 
German  sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  cross  the  Alps  b 
the  united  entreaties  of  the  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Oth 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  his  rival  could  nc 
resist ;  he  marched  directly  to  Home,  where  he  was  received  "wit 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.d.  962).  The  pope  revived  in  hi 
favour  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been  thirty-eight  years  i 
abeyance,  proclaimed  him  Augustus,  crowned  him  emperor  of  tl 
Bomans,  and  acknowledged  him  supreme  Head  of  the  Churd 
But  the  pontiff's  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration ;  enraged  1 
the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  toe 
advantage  of  Otho*s  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  in 
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nUiance  with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy^  and  to  form 
a  secret  league  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelUgeuce  of  John's  treachery  with  great  in- 
dignation ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  held  a  council,  in  which  the 
pope  was  accused  of  the  most  scandalous  immoralities,  and  on  his 
lefusal  to  appear  he  was  condenmed  as  contumacious,  deposed, 
and  a  new  pontiff,  Leo  VIII.,  elected  in  his  stead.  All  Italy,  as 
far  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  extended,  thus  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Germans;  there  were  only  some  maritime 
places  in  Lower  Italy  which,  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Greeks.  Otho  transmitted  this  kingdom, 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  successors  on  the  German  throne ; 
bat  from  his  reign  to  tiiat  of  Maximilian  L  no  prince  took  the 
title  of  emperor  imtil  he  had  been  consecrated  by  the  pope. 
Maximilian  designated  himself  '  Emperor  Elect '  (a.b.  1508),  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  his  successors  down  to  our  times. 

Otho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.d.  U76),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Otho  II.  His  reign  was  occupied  in  sanguinary 
wars,  which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho,  having  married 
the  Greek  princess  Theophano,  claimed  the  provinces  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria  as  her  dowry.  After  a  tedious  struggle  the  emperor 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the 
Greeks  (a.d.  988).  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by 
mdignation  at  the  joy  which  Theophano  showed  for  the  victory  of 
her  countrymen,  though  it  was  obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  ni.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age ;  ambitious  rivals  prepared  to  dispute  his  title,  but 
the  affection  of  the  Germans  for  his  family  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  all  opposition.  His  authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned 
in  Italy,  where  Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such  a 
favourite  with  the  Roman  populace  that  he  deposed  Pope  Gregory, 
and  gave  the  pontifical  dignity  to  John  XVI.  Otho  hastened  to 
Italy,  captured  Home,  and  put  both  Crescentius  and  John  to  deatL 
These  severities  did  not  quell  the  turbulence  of  the  Italians ,'  fresh 
insurrections  soon  compelled  the  emperor  to  return  to  the  penin- 
sula, where  he  was  poisoned  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius,  whom 
he  had  seduced  imder  a  promise  of  marriage  (a.d.  1002).  He 
died  without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  descended  from  the  Othos  in  the  female  line,  emperor  of 
the  West  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  repeated  insurrections, 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  his 
piety  and  liberality  to  extort  from  him  several  rich  donations, 
which  proved,  in  an  after  age,  the  cause  of  much  evil.  His  death 
(a.]).  1024)  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  dynasty. 
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Conrad  U.,  duke  of  Eranconiay  being  chosen  by  the  electors, 
united  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Arles^  to 
the  empire.  But  this  was  an  acquisition  of  little  real  value ;  the 
great  vassals  of  the  kingdom,  the  counts  and  the  bishops,  preserved 
the  authority  they  had  usurped  in  their  respective  districts,  leaving 
to  the  emperors  a  merely  nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable 
that  the  high  authority  possessed  by  the  Burgundian  lords  induced 
the  German  nobles  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  was  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted  fresh  privileges  and  grants 
from  every  successive  sovereign;  Conrad,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
generous  disposition,^  impoverished  the  state  by  imitating  the 
unwise  liberality  of  his  predecessors.  Italy,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  Conrad's  son  and  successor  Henry  m.,  continued  to  be 
distracted  by  rival  factions ;  but  Henry  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  imperial  authority ;  he  deposed  three  rival  popes,  who  claimed 
succession  to  St.  Peter  at  the  same  time,  and  gave  the  pontifical 
chair  to  a  German  prelate,  Clement  H.  He  even  exacted  an  oath 
from  the  Eomans  that  they  would  never  elect  a  pope  without 
having  previously  received  the  imperial  sanction.  The  imperial 
power,  wielded  by  an  energetic  monarch  like  Heniy,  was  still  for- 
midable, but  its  resources  were  exhausted;  and  when  a  feebler 
sovereign  attempted  to  exercise  the  sway  over  the  church  which 
his  father  had  held,  he  found  the  papacy  stronger  than  the  empire. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  power  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  minority,  for  he  succeeded 
his  father  when  only  five  years  old,  necessarily  weakened  the 
influence  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
of  Europe  at  this  crisis  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
the  popes.  The  Saxon  line,  restored  in  England  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  had  lost  its  nationality;  Edward  conferred  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  dignities  of  his  kingdom  on  foreigners,  or  persons 
remarkable  for  their  foreign  attachments;  and  thus  those  who 
wielded  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  island  were  more  like 
missionaries,  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see,  than  clergy- 
men, attentive  only  to  their  flocks.  In  Spain  the  new  provinces 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  when  the  unity  of  their  empire  was 
destroyed  by  the  subversion  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs,  became 
closely  attached  to  the  Koman  see.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Norway,  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  other  northern  states  gave  addi- 
tional vigour  to  the  papal  power ;  for  the  Northerns,  with  all  the 

1  Many  remarkable  anecdotes  are  imperial  service,  Conrad  ordered  that- 
related  of  Conrad's  generosity  ;  one  his  boot  should  be  filled  with  gold 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  {gentle-  coins,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Ida 
man  having   lost   his   leg   in    the  cure. 
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wal  of  new  conyerts^  became  eager  to  prove  their  sinceiity  by  some 
enterprise  in  support  of  the  pontiff,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  great 
director  of  their  faith. 

But  the  most  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  church  were  the 
Normans  of  England  and  Italy.  William,  the  natural  son  of 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  had  been  nominated  heir  of  the  English 
throne  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  no  right  to  make  any 
such  appointment.  Harold,  the  son  of  Oodwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was 
the  fsTOurite  of  the  English  people,  and  it  was  generally  known 
that  he  would  be  elected  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  the  Confessor. 
Unfortunately  Harold's  brother  was  detained  as  an  hostage  in 
Normandy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  waiiiings  of  King  Edward,  he 
crossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  Saxon  chief  crossed  the  Channel  was  wrecked  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
the  age,  the  count  of  Ponthieu  seized  upon  the  shipwrecked 
Btrangers,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
large  ransom.  Harold  and  his  companions  appealed  to  Duke 
William,  who  procured  their  liberation,  and  invited  them  to  his 
court  A  grand  council  of  the  Norman  prelates  and  nobles  waa 
then  convoked,  in  whose  presence  William  required  Harold  to 
swear  that  he  would  support  with  all  his  might  William's  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England,  so  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  be 
created  by  the  death  of  Edward.  Harold's  life  was  in  the  duke's 
power,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  seci'etly  resolving  to 
violate  its  obligations.  But  an  artifice  was  employed  which  in 
that  superstitious  age  was  supposed  to  give  the  oath  such  sanctity 
Bs  to  render  its  violation  an  inexpiable  crime.  By  the  duke's  orders 
a  chest  was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  place  of  meeting,  filled  with 
the  bones  and  relics  of  the  saints  most  honoured  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  missal  was  laid 
upon  the  cloth,  and  at  William's  summons  Harold  came  forward 
ind  took  the  required  oath,  the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  im- 
precation, 'So  help  you  God,  at  his  holy  doom.'  When  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  the  cloth  of  gold  was  removed,  and  Harold 
shuddered  when  he  found  that  his  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  allowed 
himself  to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  people,  but 
the  papal  clergy  refused  to  recognise  his  title ;  the  pope  issued  a 
bull  excommunicating  Harold  and  his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to 
Duke  William,  accompanied  by  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring 
said  to  have  contained  one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs  set  imder  a  valuable 
diamond.  Thus  supported  by  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the 
period,  William  found  no  difficulty  in  levying  a  numerous  army. 
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with  wMch  lie  passed  over  into  England.  The  fate  of  the  king- 
dom was  decided  hj  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and 
his  bravest  soldiers  felL  William  found  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  England,  into  which  he  introduced  the 
inheritance  of  fiefs  and  the  seyerities  of  the  feudal  law.  He  de- 
prived the  native  English  nobles  of  their  estates^  which  he  shared 
amongst  his  own  needy  and  rapacious  followers,  and  he  treated  his 
new  subjects,  with  more  than  the  cruelty  that  barbarous  conquerors 
usually  display  towards  the  vanquished. 

About  the  same  time  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  southern  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  compose  it  were  shared  among  the  Lombard  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire,  the  Greeks^  and  the  Saracens,  who  harasRed 
each  other  with  mutual  wars.  About  a  hundred  Normans,  land- 
ing on  the  coast  (a.I).  1016)^  ofiered  their  services  to  the  Lombard 
princes,  and  displayed  so  much  valour  that  they  obtained  from  the 
duke  of  Naples  a  grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of 
Aversa.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  Tancred,  with  another 
body  of  Norman  adventurers,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Apulia, 
which  was  completed  by  his  son  Robert  Guiscard.  This  warrior 
subdued  Calabria  also,  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of  both  pro- 
vinces. To  secure  his  possessions  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage  and  an  annual  tribute,  on 
concdtion  of  receiving  investiture.  Nicholas  II.,  who  then  filled 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the 
papacy  gained  important  advantages  at  the  price  of  an  empty  title ; 
he  stimulated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also, 
an  enterprise  in  which  that  adventurer  completely  succeeded. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for 
power  with  the  empire,  the  former  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  powerM  allies  and  vassals,  while  the  latter  had  given 
away  the  greater  part  of  its  strength  by  the  alienation  of  its 
domains,  to  gratify  the  Church,  or  to  win  the  favour  of  feudatories 
whose  influence  was  already  formidable. 

SEOnoN  IV.     State  of  the  East  from  the  EdabUshment  to  the 

Overthrow  of  the  KhaUphate. 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  ninth,  tenth^  and 
eleventh  centuries  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  usurpation 
fEmaticism,  and  perfidy,  In  the  tenth  century  the  evil  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  consummation ;  emperor  after  emperor  perished 
by  poison  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  parricide  and  fhitricide 
were  crimes  of  ordinary  occurrence.  A  jealous  rivalry  between 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  of  Home  produced  a 
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divisioa  between  the  Eaatem  and  Western  churches,  which  the 
dispates  respecting  the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  formal  schism. 
These  barbarians  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  and 
Latin  missionaries ;  the  patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the 
patronage  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  eetablidiments ;  the  Greeks 
prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  forthwith  banished  their  Latin  ad- 
versaries, while  the  court  of  Rome  took  revenge  by  describing  the 
Greeks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen.  A  brief  display 
of  vigour  by  Kioephorus,  Phocas,  and  John  Zimisces  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  permanent  establish- 
ments within  sight  of  Constantinople.  But  Zimisces  was  poisoned 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  courage  and  moderation  had  averted 
impending  ruin.  His  feeble  successors  swayed  the  sceptre  with 
unsteady  hands  at  a  time  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the 
fiercest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  and 
the  Seljiikian  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thoee  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the 
designation  of  Scythia.  Their  uncivilised  tribes  possessed  the 
countries  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  from  the 
river  Ozus  to  the  wall  of  China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide 
plains  had  frequently  devastated  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more 
than  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sovereigns  on  the  throne.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  oentury  that  they  themselves 
were  invaded  in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  tlie  first  burst  of  their 
enthusiasm,  passed  the  Ozus,  subdued  Kharasm  and  Transoidana, 
and  imposed  the  religion  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  of 
warriors  more  fiery  and  zealous  than  themselves.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  ike  khaliphate  at  Bagdad  the  Saracenic  empire 
began  to  be  dismembered,  as  we  have  already  stated ;  and  the 
khaliphs,  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  their  armies,  and  surrounded 
only  by  subjects  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the 
guard  of  their  persons  and  their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries. 
Al  Moutassem  was  the  first  who  levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect 
his  states  (a.d.  833) ;  and  even  during  his  reign  much  incon- 
venience was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of  soldiers  uncon- 
nected with  the  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend.  The  evil 
went  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish  commanders, 
usurped  aU  the  real  authority  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  khaliphs 
the  outward  show  of  sovereignty.  The  change  was  completed  in 
the  reign  of  El  Ehadi  (a.d.  036) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  he  created  a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir- 
al-Omra,^  to  whom  far  greater  powers  were  given  than  had 
been  inlxusted  to  the  ancient  viziers.     This,  as  might  have  been 

1  *  Lord  of  the  lords,'  or  '  Commander  of  the  commanders.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GROWTH    OF    THE    PAPAL    POWER. 


Ssonov  L     The  Origin  of  the  Papacy, 

THERE  18  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organisa- 
tion of  Christianity  at  its  first  institution  than  its  adaptation 
to  all  times  and  all  circumstances.  Without  entering  into  any 
oontroverted  question^  we  may  generally  state,  that  in  the  infant 
Church  provision  was  made  for  self-government  on  the  one  hand 
and  general  superintendence  on  the  other ;  and  that^  before  the 
gospel  was  preached  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judiea,  the  two  great 
principles  of  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  the 
authority  of  a  council  to  insure  the  tmity  of  the  faith,  were  fully 
recognised. 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse ;  and  the  Christian  clergy 
were  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however, 
tending  to  the  same  point — acquisition  of  power.  The  emperors  oi 
Constantinople  endeavoured  to  make  the  clergy  their  instruments 
in  establishing  a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upoi 
their  spiritual  guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  temporal  rulers.  Under  these  circumstances  episco- 
pacy formed  a  new  power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continuallj 
extending,  because  it  was  soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  wai 
the  only  bond  which  would  hold  together  nations  differing  ii 
language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this  political  use  of  Ohri& 
tianity  naturally  suggested  a  gross  and  dangerous  perversion  o 
its  first  principles ;  when  unity  of  faith  appeared  to  be  of  sucl 
great  value,  it  was  natural  that  toleration  should  be  refused  to  an^ 
great  difference  of  opinion,  and  consequently  persecuting  edicts  wer 
issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a  still  mor 
dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power;  whe 
ecclesiastical  censures  produced  civil  consequences  the  priest  ws 
identified  with  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  moi 
difficult  to  separate  their  fimctions.  In  the  decline  of  the  empire 
also,  the  temporal  power  was  deservedly  hated  and  despised ; 
profiigate  court,  a  venal  magistracy,  and  a  cowardly  soldiery  coi 
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ititated  the  ordinary  materials  of  the  imperial  government ;  and^ 
compared  with  these,  the  sacerdotal  body,  in  the  worst  stage  of  its 
degradation,  had  powerful  claims  to  respect  if  not  to  esteem. 

While  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  injured  by  the  clergy 
having  temporal  power  forced  upon  them, — ^in  the  first  instance  at 
least,— without  their  solicitation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
oomipted  by  a  practice  arising  from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 
The  saints  and  martyrs  who  had  faced  danger,  torture,  and  death, 
to  promulgate  Christianity,  were  remembered  with  just  gratitude 
when  that  religion  became  triumphant.  Their  bones  were  r«^- 
moyed  from  unhonoured  graves  to  tombs  more  worthy  of  their 
Tirtues,  and  a  generation  enjoying  the  advantages  that  their  toils 
and  their  blood  had  purchased  testified  its  thankfulness  by  rich  offer- 
ings at  their  shrines.  Thus  the  avaricious  and  the  designing  were 
tempted  to  multiply  the  number  of  relics,  and  to  exaggerate  their 
importance,  until  the  feeling  of  thankful  reverence  was  graduaUy 
changed  into  one  of  religious  adoration.  These  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  error  were  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable ;  crafty 
men  propagated  stories  of  miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs;  prayers  were  soon  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be 
poflseesed  of  such  supernatural  powers ;  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  the  worship  of  relics  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of 
images  and  pictures,  and  to  the  revival  of  many  pagan  ceremonies, 
which  had,  perhaps,  never  fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  laity  had  a  far  greater  share  in  leading  to  a  corrupt  use  of 
images  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy ;  the  perversion  was  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  instances  forced  upon  the  priesthood  by  the  fiock, 
and  it  was  still  further  supported  by  the  monastic  bodies  which 
have,  in  every  age,  been  the  most  prominent  among  the  originators 
and  Bopporters  of  every  superstition. 

The  diarge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  against  the  Christian 
Church  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by  the  Jews 
and  the  Mohanmiedans.  The  latter  were  far  the  more  formidable, 
for  to  the  arguments  of  truth  they  added  the  weight  of  victory. 
There  was  scarcely  an  Eastern  city  which  was  not  fortified  by  the 
poasessioii  of  some  miraculous  image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium 
of  its  safety ;  but  in  spite  of  this  protection  they  had  fallen,  one 
after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of 
the  reproaches  they  encountered,  and  convinced  practically  of  the 
inefficiency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion,  many  of  the  Eastern 
hishops  began  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images,  but  their  exertions 
were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  influence  and  obstinacy  of  the 
monksi  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the  throne  of  Constan- 
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A  fierce  straggle  ensued :  the  Iconoclasts^  as  Uie  oppose 
images  were  caUed,  made  a  yigorous  effort  to  restore  tHe  pur 
the  Christian  worship,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constaxitinople 
754)  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and 
scribed  a  imanimous  decree, '  that  all  visible  symbols  of  C. 
except  in  the  eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical ; 
image-worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  revi'v 
paganism ;  that  all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  bi 
or  erased;  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  give  up  the  ob 
of  their  private  superstition  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  di£ 
dience  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  emperor/ 

The  Iconoclsfits  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were  fighting 
battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the  safel 
their  order  was  compromised  by  the  assumptions  of  volui 
instructors ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  insi 
tionSy  and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  this  cause  in  the  Eas 
Church,  but  the  worshippers  of  images  finally  triumphed.  & 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  prelates  in  the  East,  Ar 
nians  especially,  who  refused  to  admit  images  into  their  churc 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  Western  Europe^ 
the  promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  11.  appealed  to  a: 
against  his  sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  poi 
found  sufficient  support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Gre 
and  Latins ;  he  had  the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  wl 
they  supported  the  worship  of  images  they  were  imposing  a  nee 
sary  restraint  on  Byzantine  tyranny.  The  Lombards  embra< 
the  religious  pretext  to  expel  the  Greeks  firom  Italy,  but  the  po 
finding  that  the  conquerors  were  anxious  to  impose  a  yoke  u; 
him  more  grievous  than  that  which  had  just  been  shaken  off,  i 
voked  the  assistance  of  the  Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  popes  maintained  the  independence 
the  Koman  territories,  and  were  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  tez 
poral  princes.  Grateful  for  the  aid  they  received,  the  pontiff 
has  been  already  mentioned,  decided  tJiat  it  was  lawfiil  for  tl 
Franks  to  depose  an  imbecile  sovereign,  and  substitute  in  his  pla< 
one  who  had  proved  an  able  protector  of  the  state  and  a  generoi 
benefactor  to  the  Church ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  senten< 
Pepin  was  solenmly  crovmed  at  Paris. 

The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of  ten 
poral  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Three  transactions  combined  t 
give  it  form — ^the  revolt  against  Leo,  the  establishment  of  th 
Koman  principality,  and  the  coronation  of  Pepin.  In  the  first  c 
these  the  popes  were  hurried  forward  by  circumstances  to  length 
which  they  had  not  anticipated :  neither  the  secord  nor  thiit 
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Gregoiy  wished  to  destroy  completely  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  and  they  continued  to  admowledge  the  Buccessors  of 
OoDstantine  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lomhards  subverted  the  ex- 
•rebate  of  Bavenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation^  real  or 
affiscted;  they  had  established  to  some  extent  the  dangerous  prece  - 
dent,  that  the  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  withdrawal  of 
illegisnoe  in  his  subjects,  though  they  themselves  never  asserted 
loch  a  principle,  and  indeed  seem  never  to  have  contemplated  it. 

The  independence  of  the  Eoman  principality,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  dread  which  the  Latins,  but  especially  the  Romans,  had 
of  the  Lombards.  It  was  impossible  to  revert  to  the  sovereigns 
of  OoDstantinopIe ;  independent  of  the  unpopularity  produced  by 
their  Iconoclast  propensities,  they  wanted  the  power  of  retaining 
the  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  government  had  been  offered 
them;  there  was  no  choice  between  the  assertion  of  independence 
and  sabmiaaion  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no  materials  for 
eonstnicting  a  national  government  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
Church,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  by  the  pressure 
of  a  necessity  which  was  ccmfessed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
theb  subjects. 

la  sanctioning  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary  pro- 
Bomced  his  opinion  more  as  a  statesman  than  a  prelate.  There 
WIS  an  obvious  expediency  for  dethroning  the  weak  Ghilperic,  and 
giringihe  title  of  Mng  to  him  who  really  exercised  the  functions 
of  royalty.  There  was  nothin^i^  authoritative  in  the  sentence ;  it 
did  not  command  the  Franks  to  dethrone  one  king  and  elect  an- 
other;  it  merely  declared  that  considerations  of  public  safety  jus- 
tified a  people  in  changing  its  rulers ;  it  did  noting  new,  but  it 
ntified  what  had  been  done  already.  But  the  new  dynasty  eagerly 
•ought  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  their  defective  title. 
It  was  P^in  and  his  friends,  rather  than  the  pontiff,  who  perverted 
the  opinion  of  a  casuist  into  the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  the  oracle 
of  8  prophet. 

Thus  Popery,  like  most  human  institutions,  was  founded  on 
opinions  in  which  truth  and  falsehood  were  strangely  mixed ;  and 
H  is-  fortunately  easy  to  separate  the  parts.  In  rejecting  the  By- 
ttatine  yoke,  the  popes  asserted  a  right  to  resist,  but  not  to  depose 
■orereigns ;  in  becoming  temporal  princes,  they  declared  that  there 
coold  be  a  union  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  but 
not  that  they  were  necessarily  connected,  and  scill  less  that  they 
were  inherited  of  right  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  finally,  in 
the  most  equivocal  case,  the  sanction  of  Pepin's  election,  the  pope 
iMit  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  intelligent  umpire  to 
decide  in  cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  necessarily  that 
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umpire,  and  still  less  that  lie  had  authority  to  act  as  suprezm 
in  a  court  of  appeaL  It  is  suffidentlj  obvious,  however,  t 
truths  are  easily  capable  of  being  perverted  into  the  falB4 
and  that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  £re  f 
ration  had  passed  away,  the  truths  sank  into  obliyion,  a 
falsehoods  were  everywhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  founda 
the  papal  system. 


Sscnovn.  7%eearfyDeveloptnetaofthsPoUUcalSjfste 

of  the  Ptqxxcy, 

The  Carlovingians,  grateful  for  the  security  given  to  theL 
enlarged  the  papal  dominions  by  territories  wrested  from  the 
bard  kingdom, — ^the  Greek  exarchate.  To  secure  these  aoquii 
the  pontifb  had  recourse  to  a  daring  fraud;  a  forged  dee 
produced,  purporting  to  be  a  donation  from  the  first  Clu 
emperor,  Constantino,  to  the  successors  of  St  Peteri  of  the 
reignty  over  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thi 
gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the  restitut 
ancient  poasessionsyand  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  whi 
in  its  in&ncy,  was  invested  with  the  sanction  of  remote  anti< 
It  is  useless  to  expose  the  falsehoods  of  this  audacious  foi 
which  is  now  condemned  by  even  the  most  bigoted  writers  o 
Romish  Church ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  universally  receivi 
valid,  and  was  long  regarded  as  die  legal  instrument  by  whic 
papal  power  was  established. 

Adrian  I.  was  the  pontiff  who  first  combined  the  elemei 
the  papacy  into  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the  veiy  outsi 
a  difficulty  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundation  of  his  pc 
The  Gieek  empress,  Irene,  who  administered  the  goverm 
during  the  reign  of  her  son,  Constantino  the  Porphyrogennete 
established  the  worship  of  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconod 
Adrian,  however,  was  naturally  reluctant  to  return  under 
Bj'zantine  yoke,  and,  were  he  even  so  inclined,  he  would  prob 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Romans;  the  popes  had  tasted 
pleasures  of  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of  freedom;  neit 
therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  sdvantages  to  the  Qreeks. 
closer  union  was  made  with  the  Franks,  though  Charles  and 
bishops  had  stigmatised  the  worship  of  images,  and  declared  l 
tkey  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But 
pope  foresaw  that  the  use  of  images  would  soon  lead  to  tl 
adoration,  and  he  courted  Charlemagne  as  a  friend  and  ] 
tector. 

Leo  nL,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne 
standard  of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  reoeiye 
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lllegiaiiee  of  the  Bomaiis.  From  the  latter  drcumstance  it  has 
been  rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the 
aovereignty  of  Charles ;  but,  in  truth,  the  relations  between  the 
pontifiB  and  the  Frank  monarchs  were  purposely  left  indefiniter; 
abj  attempt  to  state  them  would  have  shown  that  the  claims  of 
Iwth  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mutual  interests  required  that 
they  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  explanations  that  might 
proYoke  a  contest 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderation ;  driven 
from  Home  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  pope,  he  sought  refuge 
among  the  Franks;  and  Charlemagne  not  only  sent  him  back  with 
a  powerful  escort  to  his  capital,  but  went  thither  in  person  to  do 
him  justice.  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he 
solemnly  crowned  Charles  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  ceremony 
^Bs  performed  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who  had  so  recently  stood  before 
his  sovereign  us  a  criminal  making  his  defence,  now  appeared  as 
his  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest  earthly  tide  by  the 
aathorily  of  heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the  establishment 
of  an  empire ;  the  successors  of  the  Caesars  must  of  necessity 
prove  formidable  rivals  to  the  successors  of  St  Peter ;  but  there 
"Were  many  important  advantages  to  be  gained ;  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  their  temporal  dominions  was  obviously  an  immediate 
nsolt,  but  there  was  a  remote  one  of  much  greater  importance — 
the  change  of  the  precedence  universally  conceded  to  the  Bomish 
see  into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  papacy  directly  fixed 
Its  attention  upon  destroying  the  independence  of  national 
churches,  but  assuredly  the  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that 
which  we  have  been  considering.  The  contests  between  the 
Inahops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem 
times  between  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  were 
Btraggles  for  dignity  rather  than  power.  The  primacy  which 
Boniface  III.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title  of  imiversal  bishop,  was 
nothing  more  than  presidency ;  this  was  a  good  foundation  for  a 
fvtore  claim  to  supremacy ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such 
chum  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probability  is 
against  the  supposition. 

But  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised  by  the 
eatablishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  inde- 
psndence  of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  Li  the 
Age  of  Charlemagne,  law,  order,  and  intelligence  had  no  sure 
■Dpport  but  religion;  the  popular  opinion  identified  with  eccle- 
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siastical  influence  all  that  society  enjoyed  or  hoped  for ;  it 
bond  that  held  the  discordant  parts  of  the  empire  togetl 
the  emperor  joined  with  the   pope  in  giving  it   streng 
imity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  ponti£&  from  tl 
sure  of  imperial  power ;  his  successor^  Louis  the  Debonnai 
not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  < 
while  the  popes  stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  c 
slipped  from  his  hands ;  they  began  to  exercise  their  po 
functions  immediately  after  their  election^  without  waiting* 
confirmation  of  their  power;  and  Louis;  embarrassed  by 
dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpation.    Louis  divic 
empire  among  his  sons — a  fatal  error;  for  in  their  contc 
supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the 
lords  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed^  that  l&e  oaurpationfl 
Church,  during  the  sanguinary  wars  between  the  «iicces£ 
Charlemagne,  were  ahnost  rendered  necessary  by  the  circums 
of  the  time.  The  competitors  for  empire  were  weak  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  feudal  lords  was  only  equalled  by  their 
ranee,  and  the  Church  alone  preserved  the  semblance  of  ji 
The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited  by  the  popular  opinion  in  th< 
vour ;  usurpation  followed  usurpation  without  provoking  oppoi 
Charles  the  Bald  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  c 
him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council  bound  themselves  by  a 
to  remain  united,  *  for  the  correction  of  kings,  the  nobilily,  an 
people.'  Nicholas  I.,  more  bold  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
stituted  himself  the  judge  of  bishops  and  kings;  hedepose< 
archbishop  of  Ravenna  for  asserting  his  independence,  and  v 
not  permit  him  to  be  restored  until  he  acknowledged  hinu 
vassal  of  the  holy  see ;  he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lorrain 
appear  before  his  tribunal  (a.d.  860).  Lothaire,  king  of  Lon 
had  divorced  his  first  wife,  Theutbeiga,  on  a  charge  of  adol 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  council^  had  chosen  a  beautiful  y 
lady,  called  Valrade,  for  his  second  queen.  The  pope  aonuUec 
second  marriage,  compelling  Lothab»  to  take  back  his  first  ^ 
and  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  after  Theutbergahe 
had  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  XL  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas :  the  imperial  i 
bassadorswere  excluded  from  the  election,  and  their  remoustnu 
treated  with  neglect.  He  interfered  on  the  side  of  justice 
secure  the  inheritance  of  Lorraine  for  the  Emperor  Louis  H, 
the  pontifl^  was  foiled  by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
claims  to  decide  between  the  competitors  refuted  by  Hincn 
archbishop  of  Bheims.    Adrian  resolved  to  conciliate  the  pii 
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whom  he  could  not  subdue,  and  won  Charles  to  submission  by 
promifling  him  the  succession  to  the  empire.  This  project  was  exe- 
cated  by  Adrian's  successor^  John  YIII.  ^  finding  that  the  king  of 
France  was  determined  to  have  the  title  of  emperor  on  any  terms, 
he  made  him  stipulate  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Kome 
tad  its  territory,  and  to  confess  that  he  only  held  the  empire  by 
the  gift  of  the  pope. 

In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (iL.T).  878)  Charles  was  recognised 
by  the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles,  in  the  following  memorable 
words:  '  Since  the  Divine  favour,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy 
•posttee  and  of  their  vicar,  Pope  John,  has  raised  you  to  the  empire, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unani- 
motuly  for  our  protector  and  lord.'  The  pontiff  by  no  means 
aoflered  Charles  to  forget  that  the  empire  was  his  gift :  when  the 
Saracens  invaded  Italy  he  wrote  to  Charles  reproaching  him  forhia 
delay  in  affording  succour,  and  desiring  him  to  remember  the  hand 
that  had  given  him  the  empire,  'lest,  if  driven  to  despair,  we 
should  change  our  opinion.' 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over  the  emperors, 
they  were  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal  lords,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  wciakness  of  their  sovereign,  to  es- 
tablish a  virtual  independence.  They  ifiterfered  in  the  pontifical 
elections,  and  generally  controlled  them ;  they  insulted,  imprisoned, 
and  murdered  the  pontifis ;  while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see 
to  oomplete  supremacy  were  tacitly  acknowledged  throughout 
Svope,  it  was  itself  held  in  disgraceful  servitude  by  petty  tyrants. 
Two  in&mous  women,  by  their  infiuence  with  the  profligate 
noUes,  procured  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their  paramours  and 
their  illegitimate  children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  Church  finally 
attained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  was  once  more  raised 
above  the  papal  power,  and  Pope  John  XII.  was  deposed  by  the 
Emperor  Otho. 

The  vices  of  this  dark  period  are  not  justly  attributable  to 
Popeiy ;  they  were  the  result  of  feudalism,  and,  so  far  as  the  papal 
system  was  able  to  exert  any  infiuence,  it  was  employed  in  coun- 
teracting these  evils.  The  great  error  of  the  pontii&  was,  that 
they  did  not  arrange  a  judicious  plan  for  elections ;  they  left  their 
power  thus  exposed  to  the  disturbances  of  a  disputed  succession 
which  had  already  proved  fatal  to  the  imperial  power :  had  the 
arrangements  been  such  as  to  prevent  any  lay  interference,  ecclesias- 
tical influence  would  have  gone  on  increasing  without  interruption. 
Bat  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles  rendered  Popery,  as 
a  system,  for  a  time  inoperative,  and  prevented  a  Nicholas  fit)m 
taticipating  a  Hildebrand. 
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SEcnoK  m.    The  Struggle  fw  Supremacy  hehaeen  ths 

Popee  mid  3mperwe, 

When  Leo  VIII.  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  in  the  roo 
John;  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  t 
emperor,  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and  his  succe 
should  have  a  right  of  appointing  tiie  popes  and  investing  bis 
and  archbishops;  and  that  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a  hi 
without  the  permission  of  the  emperor. 

This  fatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  unpopular  with  the  bish 
they  complained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  stmc 
which  his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise  during  two  centa 
When  John,  after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  It< 
he  easily  procured  the  deposition  of  Leo,  and  the  acknowl< 
ment  of  his  own  claims.  The  restored  pope  began  to  exei 
great  cruelties  against  his  opponents ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  ca 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  nobleman,  whom  he  had  riva 
in  the  affections  of  his  mistress. 

The  adherents  of  John  still  refused  to  acknowledge  Leo, 
without  consulting  the  emperor  they  chose  Benedict  to  succeed 
murdered  pontiff.  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw  them  into  con 
sion :  Benedict  hastily  tendered  his  submission  to  Leo,  by  wh 
he  was  banished ;  and  the  Roman  nobility  and  clergy  promised  i 
emperor  that  they  would  never  confer  the  papal  dignity  on  s 
but  a  native  of  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  the  electc 
obedient  to  their  promise,  chose  John  XIII.  by  the  empero 
permission.  The  pope  was  too  giateful  to  his  sovereign  to  resist  t 
encroachments  of  the  imperial  power  on  the  city  and  the  Churc! 
the  turbulent  Romans  revolted,  and  threw  John  into  prison,  l 
Otho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturbances.  He  restored  Joli 
and  severely  punished  the  authors  of  the  revolt.  Thus  the  polil 
cal  system  of  Popery  seemed  utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff  ruled  tl 
Roman  states  as  a  lieutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  fro 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  umpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  n 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  iirst  success  to  tl 
national  hatred  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines ;  streogt 
for  a  new  struggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  from  th 
animosity  with  which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians 
The  death  of  Otho  (a.d.  973)  was  the  signal  for  new  convulrion 
in  Italy  ;  the  feudal  lords  aimed  at  independence,  the  cities  triec 
to  establish  freedom ;  Pope  John  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial 
cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by  Cincius,  the  head  of  the  populai 
party,  and  strangled  in  prison. 
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CinciuB  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  VII.  for  their  spiritual 
bead ;  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of  Tuscany, 
•elected  Benedict  VII.;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the 
capital ;  he  sought  shelter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  strenu- 
otuly  urged  the  Greek  emperors  to  inyade  Italy.  These  princes 
took  hisadyice,  and,  uniting  themselves  with  the  Saracens,  subdued 
ApnUa  and  Calabria.  Otho  11.  yanqiushed  these  enemies  ,*  but 
when  he  returned  to  Germany  Bonifiice  came  back  to  Italy,  made 
himself  master  of  Rome,  and  threw  his  rival  into  a  prison^  where 
he  was  starved  to  death.  Four  montlis  afterwards  ike  murderer 
died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

So  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  whole  of  John's  reign 
was  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Ciesoentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  establisn  his  own  des- 
potism under  the  name  of  freedom,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject 
the  authority  both  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Otho  IL  crushed 
the  revolt,  and  so  firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  nominate  one  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ; 
and  the  cardinals  received  as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger 
who  took  the  title  of  Gregory  V.^ 

Czescentius  had  little  trouble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection ; 
but  the  Italians  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength 
of  the  empire ;  they  were  defeated  with  ruinous  loss,  and  their  leader 
captured  and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nomi- 
nated Gtobert  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  undex  the 
title  of  Sylvester  II.  Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences, 
Sylvester  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  made  any  progress  in 
restoring  the  power  of  Popery.  His  personal  virtues  removed  the 
acandal  which  had  long  weakened  the  influence  of  his  see ;  his 
patronage  of  learning  restored  to  the  Church  its  superiority  in 
isteUigenoe ;  and,  through  his  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  he 
obtained  a  renewal  of  the  temporal  grants  which  Charlexnagne  and 
Pepin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  popes  now  began  to 
support  the  imperial  cause  against  the  turbulent  nobles  of  Italy ;  in 
letum.  they  were  aided  by  the  emperors  in  their  struggles  wil^  the 
Roman  princes  and  citizens ;  but  by  this  alliance  the  pontiffs  were 
the  principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distracted 
by  various  objects,  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  to  se- 
eure  the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been 
retrieved,  that  when  Benedict  VIII.  crowned  the  Emperor  Henry, 
to  whom  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded 
of  his  benefactor,  before  he  entered  the  church,  *  will  you  observe 
your  fidelity  to  me  and  my  successors  in  everything  P'  and  the 
emperor  had  the  weakness  to  answer  in  the  aiTirmutive. 

>  Everr  pope  changes  hit  name  on  his  acoesflion.  In  imitation  of  St 
Peirr,  whom  our  Lord  called  Cephaa,  or  Peter,  inf  tead  of  Simon. 
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But  the  fiicdonsof  the  Roman  nobles  aoddtixens  prevented  the 
papal  power  from  being  consolidated ;  three  rival  popes,  each  re- 
markable for  his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  reyenues  of  the  Church 
between  them  (a.d.  1045) ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign 
by  John  Giatiao,  a  priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne  by  the  titto  of  Oregory  VL  The  Emperor 
Henry  procured  the  deposition  of  Gbegory  and  the  election  of 
Clement  II. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popes  was  Benedict  IX. ;' 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the 
Romans  to  raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  supported  by  the  aristo- 
cratic faction,  he  would  probably  have  held  his  place,  had  he  not 
been  bribed  to  resign  in  fiavour  of  Ghregory.  The  agent  in  this 
transaction  was  Hildebrand,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had 
raised  himself  by  the  force  of  hw  abilities  and  his  reputation  for 
piety  to  high  rank  in  the  Church  and  commanding  influence  in  the 
State.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better  ruler  than  his  imme- 
diate predecessors ;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and  freebooters  who 
infested  the  roads  around  Rome ;  he  opened  a  secure  passage  fox 
the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  and  he 
vigorously  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  imprudent  in  the  Emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at 
the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  order ;  Clement  IL  felt  great 
aversion  to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his 
own  elevation. 

Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  especially  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  driven  into 
exile ;  they  retired  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugni,  whcns 
Gregory  died  of  vexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  .beir  of  his 
wealth  and  his  resentment.  Clement  was  paasonedby  an  emissary 
of  Benedict  nine  months  aftwr  hn  consecration ;  and  his  successor, 
JQjaMHHiM  IL,  ^mred  the  same  fate.  When  the  news  reached 
Hildebrand,  he  immediately  departed  from  the  imperial  court, 
hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  nomination  of  the  next  pope ; 
but  on  the  road  hn  learned  that  the  Diet  at  Worms,  directed  by 
the  emperor,  had  elected  Bnmo,  bishop  of  Toul,  under  the  title  of 
Leo  IX. 

We  have  now  xeaehed  an  important  ends  in  the  struggle 
between  the  papal  and  the  imperial  power ;  the  latter  had  touched 
the  highest  point  of  its  greatness,  and  was  destined  to  fall  by  the 
dauntlesB  energies  of  one  man,  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of 
8oana 
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Beoiiov  IV.    Revival  of  the  Papal  Pmoer, 

IBCnC  A.D.  1048  TO  A.D.  1070. 

Hudsbbafd  was  probably  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the  Church 
inpplied  the  onlj  means  by  which  the  regeneraticm  of  Europe 
eottld  be  effi»cted.  Feudalism^  the  worst  of  foes  to  social  order, 
Btood  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject;  the  emperors  were  too  weak,  the  people  too  ignorant, 
to  struggle  against  it;  and  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence, 
by  which  good  has  been  so  frequently  wrought  out  of  OTil,  made 
the  revival  of  Popery  the  instrument  by  which  Europe  was 
rescued  from  barbarism.  Hildebrand's  personal  character  is  really 
a  matter  of  no  importance ;  his  measures  in  the  present  age  would 
justly  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  extravagant  ambition  and 
blondering  tyranny;  but  in  the  eleventh  century  every  one  of 
these  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some  evil  principle,  and 
milder  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been  adequate  to 
the  occasion.  We  must  not  pass  sentence  on  an*  institution  with- 
out examining  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  we 
judge  of  the  opinion  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  engendered.  The  disorganised  state  of  Europe  produced  a 
itoong  opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  protection  should 
be  cOMtituted — a  power  with  intelligence  to  guide  its  decisions, 
and  sanctity  to  enforce  respect  for  them.  The  revived  papacy 
seemed  an  institHlion  suited  to  these  conditions,  and  imder  the 
circumstances  it  was  cHfdble  of  being  rendered  the  great  instru* 
ment  for  reforming  civil  society, 

Hildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render 
the  papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  dMoribed ;  it  was  indeed 
a  beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  sad  concentrate 
both  in  the  Church.  But  Hildebrand  did  not  make  a  disocrray 
which  too  often  has  eluded  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan 
was  suited  only  to  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  appli- 
cable to  a  pericxl  when  state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  intelJi- 
geooe  restricted,  and  that  to  give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its 
duration  beyond  the  period  of  its  utility,  and  consequently  prepare 
the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mischievous  as  the  evils  it  had 
been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  form 
a  better  judgment  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged 
than  could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  narrative; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  course  adopted  by  the  enter- 
pridng  monk  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power. 

Leo  LL^  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  conferred  th« 
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papacy^  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity, 
but  he  was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose  and  weak  in  understanding. 
Hildebrand  wias  well  aware  of  the  adyantages  that  might  be 
derived  firom  the  pope's  character,  and  in  his  first  interview  he 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  Leo*s  mind  that  henceforth  the  pope 
was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff 
naturally  dreaded  that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a  German  diet,  would 
render  him  unpopular  in  Italy;  but  Hildebrand  smoothed  the 
way,  and  by  his  personal  infiuence  secured  Leo  a  favourable  recep- 
tion at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accumulation  of 
dignities;  Hildebrand  soon  united  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
applauded  these  proceedings,  because  the  favourite  had  induced 
Leo  to  gratify  the  national  vanity  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a 
new  election  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  unremitting  exertions  to  reform  the  clergy  and  the 
monastic  orders ;  but  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  marched 
against  the  Normans,  who  were  ravaging  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed 
every  respect  to  their  captive,  the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on 
his  proud  spirit ;  and  his  grief  was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches 
of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  condemned  him  for  desecrating  his 
holy  office  by  appearing  in  arms.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon 
alter  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Benedict  IX.  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  re-ascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  influence,  but  he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  and  therefore  he  became  an  active  and  energetic 
opponent  of  their  creature  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  sup- 
ported one  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  their  body,  and  by  their  means  Hildebrand  gained  such  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  Roman  people  that  he  could  truly 
represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as  their  delegate  in  choosing  a 
new  pope.  Henry  nominated  a  German  bishop  to  the  dignity,  who 
took  the  name  of  Victor  U.,  and  the  cardinal-monk  hoped  to 
exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  possessed 
under  Leo  IX.  The  new  pope,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  'a  viceroy  over  him; '  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honourable  pretext  of 
correcting  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Galilean  Church. 
ICldebrand  performed  his  task  with  more  rigour  than  it  would  have 
been  prudent  for  a  less  popular  minister  to  display;  he  excom- 
municated several  immoral  priests  and  bishops,  and  even  sentenced 
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lome  monka  to  death  for  a  breacli  of  their  monastic  tows.  After 
i  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Rome  more  powerful  than  eyer,  and 
^^ctor  was  content  to  receive  him  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  an  infant.  Hildebrand 
was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the 
papal  power  would  struggle  against  the  imperial  during  a  minorityi 
and  he  aecretly  prepared  for  the  contest  The  death  of  Victor, 
ipeedilj  followed  by  that  of  his  sucoessori  Stephen  IX.,  delayed, 
bat  did  not  alter,  the  cardinal-monk's  intentions^for  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  imperial  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on 
the  minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed 
man,  into  tiie  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop 
of  Velitri,  one  of  their  body,  pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X. 
Hildebrand  received  this  intelligence  as  he  returned  from  Germany ; 
it  was  brought  to  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
had  fled  from  Rome ;  he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Sienna,  and 
pre?ailed  upon  them  to  elect  the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the 
name  Nicholas  IE.  The  emperor's  sanction  was  easily  procured  for 
the  latter  election,  and  the  imperial  court  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  supportbg  its  own  interests  when  it  placed  Nicholaa  upon  the 
papal  throne. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  (Germans  had 
been  deluded ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  coimcil  at  Rome,  in  which  it 
was  decreed  that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  have  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  pope ;  but,  to  avoid  any  open  breach  with 
the  emperor,  a  clause  was  added,  reserving  to  him  all  due  honour 
lod  respect.  A  less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed;  the 
Normans,  who  had  settied  in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more 
amenable  to  the  Church  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo. 
The  lust  of  conquest  was  abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to 
obtain  some  security  for  their  possessions;  they  therefore  tendered 
theb  alliance  and  feudal  allegiance  to  the  pope,  on  condition  of 
his  confirming  their  tities.  By  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas 
gave  to  Richutl  Guiscard  the  principality  of  Capua,  and  granted 
Robert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with  tiie  investiture  of  all  the 
lands  he  had  conquered,  or  should  conquer,  in  Sidly,  Apulia, 
and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  that  to  which  he  had  no  rights  a  pro- 
ceeding that  might  have  cost  him  dear  if  the  old  emperor  had  su»- 
Tivad ;  the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies 
of  Nicholas  in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent 
aristocracy  were  ravaged  with  unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the 
desolation  thus  produced  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
lound  Rome,  even  at  the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 
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Wliile  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  re-establishing  the  . 
papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  central  controlling  power  in  the  Church.    The 
ecclesiastics  of  Milan  had  been  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  inde- 
pendent of  the  Holy  See,  and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal 
of  Italy.     Benefices  were  openly  sold^  immoralities  flagrantly 
practised,  until  at  length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  re- 
quested the  interference  of  the  pope.    Peter  Bamian  was  sent  as 
a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  populace,  incited  by  the  priests,  raised 
a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threatened  to   murder  him  for 
menacing  their  independence.     Peter,  undismayed,  ascended  a 
pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and  made  such  an  e^c- 
tive  discourse  that  the  rioters  not  only  submitted,  but  encouraged 
him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investigation.    The  inquiry  proved  that 
nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concubine.    The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, was  brought  to  confess  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  legate^  on  condition  of  swearing,  with 
his  clergy,  to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules   for  the  future. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed 
the  archbishop  for  betraying  the  rights  of  their  church,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retract  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  so  recently 
sworn.    The  troubles  in  Milan  burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy 
of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been  increased  by  the  temporary  in- 
terruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  terminate  these  disorders, 
be  was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made  a  great  change 
in  the  political  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  Church  party,  encouraged  by 
Hildebrand,  set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance. 
The  cardinals  and  bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sane- 
tiou;  conferred  the  papacy  on  Anselmo^  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took 
the  title  of  Alexander  IL;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of 
Tuscany,  hoping  to  recover  tiie  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans,  declared  that  they  would  support  the  em- 
peror's right  of  nomination.  The  Roman  nobles  had  hitherto  owed 
their  partial  success  to  their  having  supported  a  national  prelate ; 
they  soon  found  that  their  strength  was  gone  when  they  gave  their 
aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by  a  German  and  Lombard 
army,  Cadislaus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  emperor,  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  citizens  refused  him  admission. 
At  first  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but  the  arrival  of 
Duke  Godfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans,  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  Cadislaus  sought  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
young  emperor,  having  been  removed  by  a  stratagem  from  the  pre 
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tedaoii  of  his  mother,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  arch- 
luhopfl  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ;  at  their  instigation  he  recognised 
Alexander  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and  Cadislaus,  finding  himself 
abandoned  hj  his  principal  protector,  fled  in  disguise  from  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo  to  his  native  diooese,  where  he  cQed  in  obscurity. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  the  real 
governor  of  the  Church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadislaus  was 
ended,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  afOurs  of  Milan,  excommu- 
nicated the  peijored  archbishop,  and  ordered  that  all  the  priests 
who  were  married,  or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected 
from  their  cures.  Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of 
the  nobles,  the  papal  legate  not  only  enforced  this  decree,  but  ob- 
tained from  the  clergy  and  people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the 
future,  they  would  hold  no  election  of  a  bishop  valid  unless  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope. 

The  exconmiunicated  archbishop  rengned  his  see,  and  sent  the 
insignia  of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to  the  emperor. 
Otodhej,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy 
by  the  imperial  council ;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the 
pope.  A  fierce  war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexan- 
der, Indignant  at  the  support  that  Qtod&ej  received  from  the 
emperor,  summoned  that  prince  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a 
chsige  of  simony  and  granting  investitures  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rather 
His  instigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 
By  means  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars  had  given  their  order  throughout  Europe,  he  established 
an  interest  for  himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful 
agents  kept  a  strict  watch  ever  tiie  proceedings  of  the  Emperor 
Henry,  legates  were  sent  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  secured  by  permission  to  wear  the 
mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to  the  success  of  which 
the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand  materially  contri- 
buted. 

But  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the 
same  favour  that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Aided 
by  the  forces  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Church,  and  heiress  to  considerable  territory,  he  forced  them  U 
resign  the  districts  they  had  wrested  from  the  Holy  See.  Anxious 
to  retain  this  sovereignty,  Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage 
between  the  Countess  and  Godfrey  Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step- 
father had  by  a  former  wife.   Such  a  union^  indeed,  was  warranted 
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b^  the  strict  letter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  but  stUl  it  was,  in 
some  degree,  reyolting  to  the  feelings.  Gobbo  was  excommnni- 
cated,  but  Hildebrand  secretly  hinted  that  he  might  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church  on  making  proper  submissions. 

But  ail  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  Emperor  Henry :  every  one  regarded  it  as  a 
declaration  of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities^ 
and  it  must  hate  been  obvious  to  all  that  the  death  of  Alexander 
n.  only  delayed  the  contest.  More  had  been  done  during  the 
reign  of  this  pope  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy  than  in 
any  former  pontificate ;  but  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to 
the  faults  or  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  minister.  The  monks,  to  raise 
Hildebrand's  &me,  published  tales  of  the  numerous  miracles  he 
wrought,  which  were  greedily  receiyed  by  the  superstitious  popu- 
lace, and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence. 


SEcnoir  V.    PoiOificaU  of  Qreffory  VIL 
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Thxbx  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom  who  did 
not  dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there 
were  none  prepared  to  proroke  his  resentment  by  interfering  to 
prevent  his  election.  The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in 
which  he  was  chosen  seems  to  prove  that  some  opposition  was 
dreaded  by  his  partisans ;  and  Hildebrand  himself  found  it  neces- 
sary to  disarm  hostility  by  an  affectation  of  submission  to  the  em- 
peror. He  wrote  to  Henry  that  he  had  been  chosen  against  his 
will,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
consecrated  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceived  by  thia 
hypocrisy,  Henry  ratified  the  irreg^ular  election,  and  Hildebrandi 
was  enthroned  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VH. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  throne  than  he  began  to  p«l 
in  execution  his  favourite  plan  for  securing  the  independence  <A 
the  Church,  by  preventing  lay  interference  in  the  coUataon  oi 
benefices.  Before  he  had  been  a  month  elected  he  sent  a  legati 
into  Spain,  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  that  kingdom, 
but  principally  to  claim  for  the  Apostolic  See  all  the  conquest! 
that  had  recmtly  been  made  from  Ihe  Moors,  under  the  pretenq 
that  the  Spanish  peninsula,  before  the  Saracenic  invasion,  bd 
been  tributary  to  the  successors  of  St  Peter.  Henry  was  so  mudf 
daunted  by  this  and  similar  displays  of  vigour,  that  he  sent  | 
submissive  letter  to  the  pontiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  fl 
his  dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  yocth  aai 
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fhe  influence  of  eyil  councillors,  desiring  him  to  arrange  the 
troubles  in  the  church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and  promising  to 
aaeut  him  in  eyerything  with  the  imperial  authority. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops. 
The  former  of  these  projects  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended 
on  pUusible  grounds  of  expediency.  Its  advocates  pleaded,  that  a 
clergyman  unencumbered  with  the  cares  of  a  family  could  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge ;  and  that 
a  bishop  without  children  would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage 
without  being  warped  by  domestic  afiection.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the  noblest  and  best  of  human 
feelings ;  they  were  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  social  life :  the 
Church  became  the  country  and  the  home  of  every  person  who 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 

The  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay  investi- 
tores  was  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The  administra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  patronage  by  the  emperor  and  other  temporal 
princes  was  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  had  actually  led  to  many : 
they  supplied  vacancies  with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the 
Tiolent ;  they  sought  for  the  qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politi- 
cian when  ikej  had  to  elect  a  bishop.  In  a  dark  age,  when 
monarchs  and  nobles  were  rarely  able  to  write  their  own  names } 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even  in  aristocratic  families, 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  deemed  a  spell  against  witchcraft ;  and  when 
the  fierce  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  highly  than  the 
Christian  virtues,  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  render  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church  independent  of  the  state.  But  to  this  obvious 
expediency  Ghregory  YII.  added  a  claim  of  right,  as  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,  and  inJ^eritor  of  his  visible  throne. 

Gregory,  having  assembled  a  general  coundl  at  Home,  ordained, 
by  consent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one  shoiild  accept 
investiture  from  a  layman,  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  should 
be  excommunicated;  that  the  prelates  who  advised  the  emperor 
to  claim  the  collation  of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated; 
ind  that  all  married  priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or 
be  deposed.  These  decrees  were  communicated  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself,  in  letters  that  must 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities.  His  mon- 
strous claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Homish  See  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  candour,  well 
calculated  to  win  the  imthinking  and  imwary;  his  dictations 
tasame  the  form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances 
memble  those  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

Bat  the  pope  did  not  confix^e  his  exertions  to  mere  words;  he 
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obliged' the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in  Campania,  pro< 
posed  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  who  were  menacing  Con- 
stantinople,  and  oifered  a  proTince  in  Italj  to  Sweno,  king  of  Den- 
marky  under  the  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  Th( 
Emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived  by  Gregozy's  professions ;  b 
hated  the  pontLOT  in  his  heart,  and  had  good  reason  to  believe  ths' 
the  enmity  was  reciprocal.  It  was  therefore  with  mingled  jealouq 
and  indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power  established  which  mon 
than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  witl 
the  Normans  against  their  common  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,*! 
conspiraoy  was  formed  against  the  pope  in  Rome  itself  by  somi 
of  the  aristocracy  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded.  Cincios,  thi 
prefect  of  the  dty,  arrested  the  pontiff  while  he  was  celebratinj 
mass  on  Christmas-day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  popu 
lace  soon  rescued  their  favourite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  t 
pieces  but  for  Gregory's  interference,  and  all  who  had  shared  h 
this  act  of  violence  were  banished  from  the  dty.  Soon  afterward 
Gregory  dted  the  emperor  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  protecting  excommunicated  biahopi 
and  granting  investitures  without  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Sec 
Henry,  enraged  by  the  insult,  and  relieved  from  his  anxieties  in  Qet 
many  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Saxons,  resolved  to  tempoiia 
no  longer ;  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Worms  of  the  princes  an* 
prelates  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  procured  sentence  of  depositio; 
against  Gregory,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  murder,  and  atheiam. 

Gregory  was  fieur  from  being  disheartened  by  the  empeioi' 
violence ',  he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  solemnly  excommuni 
oated  Heniy,  absolved  his  subjects  in  Qenaanj  and  Italy  from  thei 
oath  of  alleg^ce,  deposed  several  prelates  in  Germany,  fVanei 
and  Lombardy,  and  published  a  series  of  papal  ooostitatioiii 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  a 
the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted  in  the  plainest  tenna. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  the  war,  but  all  the  advantagf 
were  on  the  side  of  Gregory.  At  the  very  commencement  of  tfa 
struggle,  Gobbo,  the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  empero 
died,  and  his  widow,  the  Countess  Matilda,  placed  all  her  resouro 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  gratific 
by  the  title  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily  pro£ki« 
aid  to  the  pontiff;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  ai  Morooc 
courted  his  &vour,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  tk 
Christian  slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for  suppon 
in  every  quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friais  preach  c 
against  their  sovereign  and  the  prelates  by  whom  he  had  be< 
•upportdd  j  the  Saxon  nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  religious  prete: 
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to  Knew  their  inBorrection;  the  dukes  of  Soabia  and  Carinthia 
demanded  a  change  of  dynasty;  even  the  prelates  who  had  been 
most  zealoiu  in  urging  Henry  forward,  temfied  by  threats  of  ex- 
oommimicationy  abandoned  his  cause.  A  diet  was  assembled  at 
IVtboTy  attended  by  two  papal  legates^  in  which  it  was  resolved 
that  Henry  should  be  deposed,  unless  within  a  limited  period 
he  pieeented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absolution. 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their 
ooQiage  and  boldly  retorted  the  exconmiunications  of  Gregory. 
Animated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Henry 
molded  to  cross  the  Alps  instead  of  waiting  for  Gregory's  arrival 
in  QermAaj,  The  hcurdships  which  the  imfortunate  monarch 
imderwent  during  this  journey,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — 
the  dftDgers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  active  malice  of 
his  enemies — ^the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  his  queen  and  child, 
who  could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides  of  oxen,  and 
thns  dragged  through  the  Alpine  passes — ^would  have  broken  a 
itemer  spirit  than  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
disheartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he 
thoBglit  only  of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submission. 
Having  obtained  a  conference  with  the  Countess  Matilda,  Henry 
prevailed  upon  her  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  pope ;  and  her 
inteicesdon,  supported  by  the  principal  nobles  of  ItiEdy,  induced 
Grsgory  to  grant  an  interview  to  his  sovereign. 

0>n  tiie  21st  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to  Canosa^ 
where  the  pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest 
indigmlies  that  were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the 
ftnt  basrier  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  Ina  attendants ;  when  he 
leaehed  the  second,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  rohen 
nd  aasome  the  habit  of  a  penitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  was 
ioieed  to  etand  barefooted  and  fasting,  from  morning  till  night,  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  during  one  of  the  severest  winters 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  nortiiem  Italy,  imploring  pardon 
of  hia  transgressions  from  God  and  the  pope.  He  was  at  length 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  and,  after  all 
his  submissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  suspension  of 
the  excommunication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind:  and  his 
hostility  to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a 
fnnt  of  the  Countess  Matilda's  possessions  for  the  use  of  the 
Chnrcfa,  which  would  legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her 
Ayf^flflft,  The  reproaches  t>f  iJie  Lombards  also  induced  him  to 
lepent  of  his  degradation,  and  he  renewed  the  war  by  a  dis- 
kiDourable  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and  Matilda. 
hi  the  mean  time,  the  discontented   nobles  of  Germany  had 

Q'Z 
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a^HKmbled  a  diet  at  Fercheiiii,  deposed  thdr  aoveraigii,  and  elected 
Ilodolph^  duke  of  Snafaifly  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatL^ 
embanaMed  the  pope ;  lie  dazed  not  dedare  against  Henij,  wfa( 
was  powerful  in  Italj,  and  if  he  abandoned  Boddph  he  woulc 
ruin  his  own  partj  in  Gennany ;  he  therefore  lesolyed  to  presenri 
a  neutrality  in  the  contest 

A  Tictorj  obtained  by  Bodolph  induced  Gregoiy  to  depart  firon 
his  cautious  policy ;  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  a  crowi 
of  gold  to  his  riyaL  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  cound 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol^  pronounced  Ghregoiy's  depositioi 
and  proclaimed  Gilbert^  archbishop  of  BaTenna,  pope,  by  th 
name  of  Clement  III.  Gregory  immediately  made  peace  wit 
the  Normans,  and,  supported  by  them  and  the  Countess  Matildi 
he  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  But  in  the  mean  time  Rodolp 
was  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented  Germans  were  force 
to  submit  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  Henry,  at  the  head  of 
victorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Norman  dukes,  engage 
in  war  with  the  Ghreek  emperors,  neglected  their  ally,  and  tfa 
forces  of  the  Countess  Matilda  were  unable  to  cope  with  ih 
imperialiBts'.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from  before  the  wailla  < 
Rome;  but  the  third  time  he  gained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavie 
distribution  of  bribes,  and  procured  the  solemn  installation  • 
Clement.  The  emperor's  departure  left  his  partisans  exposed  ' 
the  vengeance  of  Gregory ;  tiie  pontiff  returned  at  the  head  of 
Norman  army,  and  gave  the  city  to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbaroi 
auxiliaries.  Having  reduced  Rome  almost  to  a  mass  of  mix 
Gregory  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  was  seised  with  a  mort 
disease.  He  died  unconquered,  repeating  with  his  latest  hrea 
the  exoommunications  which  he  had  hurled  against  Henry,  tl 
anti-pope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct 
the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  t 
goodness  of  his  cause.  '  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hat 
iniquity,'  he  exclaimed^  'and  it  is  therefore  I  die  an  exile.' 
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noM  xjk  1066  to  xjk  ilftl. 

Hbkrt  gained  only  a  brief  resjdte  by  the  death  of  his  form 
able  and  inveterate  antagonist  Victor  HL  was  elected  by  i 
eardinalS)  and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advanta 
over  the  imperial  party.  He  was  suocMied  by  Urban  HE., 
friend  and  pupil  of  Gregoiy,  who  commenced  his  pontificate 
sending  an  enerdical  letter  te  the  Christian  churdies,  declai 
his  resolutioB  to  adhere  to  the  political  syatem  of  his  decea 
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master.  Supported  bj  the  NormanS;  Urban  entered  Rome,  and 
BflBembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bishops,  in  which 
Ae  emperor,  the  anti-pope,  and  their  adherents  were  solemnly 
ezoommunicated.  At  the  same  time,  he  negotiated  a  marriage 
between  Ouelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  Countess 
Mstilda.  From  this  union  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
Limenburgh  and  the  reigning  family  of  England  trace  their 
deeoent  Henry  marched  into  Italy,  and,  though  -vigorously 
oppoeed  by  Guelph,  gained  several  important  advantages ;  but  the 
pipal  intngues  raised  enemies  against  him  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family ;  his  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compelled  Heniy  to  abandon  his 
noent  acquisitions  and  retire  towards  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  summoned  tb  meet  at  Flacentiay  and  so  large  a 
rnunber  of  bishops  assembled  that  no  church  could  contain  them, 
sod  they  were  forced  to  deliberate  in  the  open  air.  Most  of 
(Gregory's  decrees  were  re-enacted ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  affair 
of  investituresy  the  attention  of  the  council  was  directed  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  East,  and  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  empire  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1096).  The 
tales  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Christian  pilgrims  were 
exposed  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  become  masters  of  the 
Holj  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  everywhere  the  ne- 
eesdty  of  rescuing  the  faithful  from  the  infidel  Saracens,  as  he 
ignorantly  called  the  Turks,  and  such  a  flame  was  kindled  by  his 
exertions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  Claremont, 
aothorising  the  first  crusade;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of 
France,  in  whose  dominions  the  council  met,  was  exconununicated, 
and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  humiliating  submissions. 

The  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching 
of  the  first  crasade,  the  multitudes  that  abandoned  their  homes 
to  foUow  Walter  the  Fennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the 
massacres  of  the  Jews,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  disciplined 
idventurers  that  marched  under  the  banners  of  Godfrey,  will  form 
tlie  subject  of  the  next  section ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the 
general  fanaticism  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause, 
lad  that  the  partisans  of  Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of 
fte  Crusaders  in  their  passage  through  Italy. 

Paschal  IL  was  the  successor  of  Urban,  and,  like  him,  stedfastly 
pttioed  the  policy  of  Gregory ;  he  easily  triumphed  over  the  anti- 
fope,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  he  urged  a  second  general 
crasade,  which  the  reverses  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land 
tendered  necessary.     To    consolidate   the  papal  authority  he 
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assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  and  procued  the  enactment  of  a  nei 
oath,  to  be  taken  by  all  ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  the; 
abjured  all  heresy,  tiiey  promised  implicit  obedience  to  the  pop 
and  his  successors,  to  afibm  what  the  holy  and  universal  Chue 
aiiirms,  and  to  condemn  what  she  condemns  (a.d-  1104).  Soo 
after,  the  old  emperor  Henry  was  treacherously  arrested  by  hi 
own  son,  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  imperial  dignity ;  li 
subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any  progress  h 
died  of  a  broken  heart  The  bishop  of  Liege  honourably  ii 
terred  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  enmil 
pursued  Heniy  beyond  the  grave;  the  benevolent  prelate  wi 
excommunicated,  and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  dionterrii 
the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  Y.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he  won] 
not  yield  the  imperial  right  of  granting  investitures,  and  h 
example  was  followed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  fiance.  Tl 
foim  in  which  monarchs  gave  investiture,  by  bestowing  a  pastor 
ring  and  stafi^  was  regarded  by  the  popes  as  an  interference  wi* 
their  spiiitual  jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  form  was  altered  thi 
gave  no  further  trouble  to  ihe  English  and  French  monarchs,  b 
in  their  disputes  with  the  emperors  they  not  only  forbade  ecclef 
astics  to  receive  investiture  from  laymen,  but  eyen  to  take  an  oa 
of  allegiance  to  them. 

The  fifth  Heniy  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  papa 
than  his  father ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made  Paschal  prisom 
compelled  him  to  perfoim  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and 
issue  a  bull  securing  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  emperor  a 
his  successors.  But  the  remonstrances  of  the  cardinals  indue 
the  pope  to  annul  the  treaty,  and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  e 
communicated  by  several  provincial  councils.  The  pontiff,  ho- 
over, did  not  ratify  the  sentence  until  the  death  of  the  Count 
Matilda,  and  then  disputes  about  her  inheritance  created  fn 
animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy  See. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.  His  si 
cessors,  Gelasius  IL  and  Calixtus  H.,  however,  supported  ' 
policy,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  emperor  was  forced  to  red 
his  claim  to  episcopal  investitures,  but  he  was  permitted  to  ret 
the  investiture  of  the  temporal  rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  U.,  the  successor  of  Cal 
tus,  the  Church  of  Ireland  for  the  first  time  was  brouf^ht  un< 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St.  Malachi 
monk  of  great  influence  and  reputation.  The  greater  part  of  1 
reign  of  Honorius  was  spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Nonnani 
southern  Italy,  whom  he  forced  to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  IL  and  Anacletus,  elected  by  rival  factions,  were  ix 
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enthroned  the  Bame  day,  and  the  papacy  waa  consequentlj  rent  by 
i  schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of  a  conyerted  Jew ;  he 
possessed  great  wealthy  was  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  populace, 
and  had  an  undoubted  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favour,  yet 
he  is  stigmatised  as  an  auti-pope.  This  was  principally  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Innocent,  and  procured  him  the  support  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  German  emperor.  On  the  deatli  of 
AnadetuB,  his  party  elected  another  anti-pope,  but  he  soon  made 
his  submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was  appeased. 

A  general  council  was  soon  afterwards  assembled  at  Home 
(A.D.  1199),  at  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  bishops  were  pre- 
sent Several  ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesias- 
tical organisation  of  the  Church.  The  opinions  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  were  condenmed  at  this  council;  they  were  derived  from 
the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose  controversy  with  St.  Bernard  began 
to  excite  universal  attention. 

Abelard  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  best  logician  in  Europe;  crowds  of  disciples 
flocked  to  hear  his  lectures,  and,  though  he  did  not  break  through 
the  trammels  of  scholastic  philosophy,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  in  a  future  age  produced  beneficial  effects. 
St  Bernard,  whose  opinions  were  invested  by  the  bishops  vsrith  a 
kind  of  apostolic  authority,  accused  Abelard  of  teaching  heretical 
opinions.  Abelard's  opinions  were  condemned  by  a  council  at 
Sens,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  Glugny, 
where  he  died  in  peace. 

This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle 
between  scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy.  Abelard  was  subdued, 
but  he  bequenthed  his  cause  to  a  succession  of  faithful  disciples, 
who  gradually  emancipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of 
the  clcnster,  and  liberated  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  df 
Popery.  Abelard*s  opinions  were  purely  theoretical ;  his  disciple, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  abandoning  his  masters  mysticism,  directed 
his  attention  to  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  of  the  government. 
He  declared  that  the  political  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy 
were  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  he 
hegan  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  so  great 
was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revive 
the  republic.  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  IL,  Lucius  II.,  and  Euge- 
nios  in.,  had  to  struggle  with  'the  politicians,'  as  the  followers 
of  Arnold  were  called,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  domestic 
power ;  and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the 
lights  of  kings  and  nations  were  suspended.  Rome  set  the 
example  of  resistance  to  the  pontifis;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space, 
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furnighed  the  boldest  opponents  to  the  papal  nsnrpations;  bat 
when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example,  the  Italians  dis- 
covered that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  diminish  the 
profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignorance  to  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  they  lent  their  aid 
to  the  support  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to 
expose,  and  even  yielded  their  liberties  to  the  pontifliiy  on  condition 
of  sharing  in  their  unhallowed  gains. 
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The  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  at  the  instigation  of  the  popes,  form  an  essential  parld 
the  histoxy  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temponl 
powers.  To  understand  aright  the  influence  tiiey  exercised  it  "will 
be  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  their  origin,  and  at 
the  state  of  society  in  the  eastern  and  western  world  when  first 
this  great  movement  began. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  beei 
hallowed  by  our  blessed  Saviour*s  presence,  were  conmion  in  ihf 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  They  began  to  multiply  very  rapidly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  in  consequence  of  ai 
opinion  very  generally  diflused  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  a 
hand ;  many  persons  sold  their  estates  and  migrated  to  the  Hoi] 
L4md,  to  wait  there  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Whilst  the  Saracen 
remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  encouraged  and  protectei 
visitors  whose  arrival  brought  them  considerable  profit ;  but  whei 
the  Seljiikian  Turks  wrested  the  country  from  the  khaliphs  o 
Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  outrag 
that  fanaticism  and  ignorance  could  dictate.  Their  sad  recital  o 
the  calamities  they  were  forced  to  endure  excited  universal  indig 
nation,  and  Gregory  YIL  was  the  first  to  propose  a  general  armin 
throughout  Christendom,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turli 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  time  was  not  propitious  for  such  a 
undertaking ;  the  wars  of  the  empire  engaged  the  attention  an 
employed  the  arms  of  the  chief  military  leaders.  But  when  tli 
Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of  England  and  the  t^ 
Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  before  the  popes  i 
Italy,  and  the  feudal  princes  in  Qermany,  vast  hordes  of  militai 
adventurers  remained  without  employment,  ready  to  embrace  ai 
cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder.  I 
this  moment  an  enthusiastic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  tl 
Hermit,  indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christians  which  1 
had  witxiessed  in  Palestine  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expellii 
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the  mfidels  from  the  patrimony  of  Clirist,  and  bj  his  energetic 
labours  widely  diffused  his  own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban  11. ;  the 
pontiff  went  personally  to  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Clermont 
(i.]>.  1096);  where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  great  enthusiasm, 
sDd  multitudes  assumed  the  badge  of  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of 
their  enlistment.  The  first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant 
fanatics,  gpiided  by  men  of  no  note  or  experience.  They  marched 
without  order  or  discipline^  pillaging^  burning,  and  plundering  the 
countries  that  they  traversed.  So  great  was  the  delusioui  that 
whole  families  joined  in  these  wild  expeditions ;  farmers  were  seen 
driving  carts  containing  their  wives  and  children  in  the  line  of  march, 
while  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war  sported  round,  mis- 
taking every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town  for  Jerusalem. 
Most  of  these  unhappy  fanatics  perished  by  fatigue,  famine,  disease, 
or  the  swords  of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before  their 
exceaaes  had  indelibly  stigmatised  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  'The  Jews  along  the  Bhine  suffered  most  severely 
from  them,  since  their  leaders  had  perauaded  them  that  the 
aacriiice  of  thia  unfortunate  race  would  be  the  best  propitiation  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Accordingly  thousands  were 
maaaacred  with  every  torture  and  indignity  that  malice  could 
BUggeat ;  whole  fiamilies  were  driven  by  despair  to  commit  sui- 
cide; a  few  aubmitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safety  by 
apoatacy.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  protect  the  wretohed  victims,  but  had  the  morti- 
fication to  witness  the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his 
own  palace. 

At  length  a  regular  army  was  organised,  imder  the  command  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  I^wer  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign  joined  his  standard, 
but  many  of  the  leading  nobles  of  Christendom  were  enrolled 
among  his  followers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bobert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother 
cf  the  king  of  France,  Bohemond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Bay- 
mood,  count  of  Toulouse.  When  the  divisions  of  this  formidable 
anny  arrived  near  Constantinople,  Alexis,  who  then  ruled  the 
Byzantine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
hoata  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too  formida- 
ble to  be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  crafty  Greek  had  recourse  to 
treachery  and  dissimulation ;  after  a  disgusting  train  of  fraudulent 
negotiations  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind 
tiiem  worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
whom  it  was  part  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they 
had  come  to  ansail.    Their  early  career  in  Asia  waa  glorious,  but  , 
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purchafied  afc  an  enormous  expenditoie  of  life.  Nicea,  the  capital 
of  the  sultan  J  of  Riim,  was  taJien ;  a  great  yictoiy  over  the  Sultan 
Soleiman  opened  a  passage  into  Syria ;  Antioch  was  captured  after 
a  siege  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and,  finally,  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians,  fell 
before  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  became  the  capital  of  a  new 
kingdom  (a.b.  1099). 

Jerusalem  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they 
hurled  beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale 
the  walls,  and  flung  burning  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  moyable 
towers  and  bridges  employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusaders  dis- 
played equal  energy,  but,  on  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as 
they  were  sinking  unddr  the  united  effects  of  weariness  and  a 
burning  sim,  Godfrey  declared  that  he  saw  a  celestial  messenger 
on  the  Mount  of  OHyes,  cheering  the  Christians  to  the  combat 
The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  a  declaration  bore  down  eyeiy 
obstacle ;  the  crusaders  made  good  their  lodgment  on  the  wall, 
and  the  Mohammedans  fled  into  the  city.  Amid  the  niost  raptu- 
rous shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind  many  of 
the  bravest  warriors  wept  for  joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied 
by  an  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  massacre ;  a  helpless  crowd 
sought  shelter  in  the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily 
forced  and  the  fugitives  butchered ;  the  knights  boasted  that  they 
rode  in  Saracen  blood  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The 
massacre  lasted  all  day,  but,  when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to 
close  around,  the  crusaders  suddenly  recollected  that  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  those  places  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
presence  and  sufferings  of  their  Saviour.  As  if  by  some  common 
and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage  warriors  were  suddenly 
changed  into  devout  pilgrims;  each  hasted  to  remove  firom  his 
person  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and 
in  the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  streaming  eves 
and  folded  hands,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  were 
performed  by  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliverers 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine ;  he  re- 
fused the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  the  true  monarch 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where 
his  Saviour  had  borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother 
and  successor,  was  less  scrupulous ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns 
and  title,  and  transmitted  the  throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  da 
Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to  reign  in  Palestine  until  the 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.b.  1187).    Several  minor 
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fttates  weire  established  by  the  crusaders,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markiftble  were  the  county  of  Edessa,  the  principality  of  Antioch, 
the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.  Non^  of  these  states  had  long  duration ;  the  Christians 
of  the  East,  continually  assailed  by  powerfiol  enemies^  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  unite  cordially  for  mutual  defence ;  yictoriea  were 
scarcely  lesB  calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the 
diffienUy  of  ohtaining  reinforcements  from  Europe ;  and  though 
the  crusading  enthusiasm  endured  for  two  centuries,  its  heat 
gradually  abated,  and  nothing  would  haye  kept  it  aUve  but  the 
privileges  and*grants  made  by  the  popes  and  the  principal  Euro- 
pean potentates  to  those  who  joined  in  such  expeditions.  For 
above  a  century  and  a  half  other  similar  expeditions  followed  the 
first  great  movement ;  they  were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  pro- 
ductive of  advantagee  as  fleeting  as  they  were  trivial. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Chris- 
tians, the  emperor  Conrad  11  [.  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France^ 
imdertook  a  second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their 
brethren  in  Palestine  (a.b.  1117).  The  Atta-beg  Zenghi,  who 
had  bv  his  superior  prowess  obtained  the  chief  command  over  the 
Turidsh  tribes  in  Irak,  attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Edeesa,  justly  regarded 
is  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  proceeded 
to  Constantinople  without  waiting  for  his  ally.  He  had  to  en- 
counter the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  which 
proved  fatal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower  of  German  chivalry, 
mcludmg  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  who  served  in  the  attitude  and 
armour  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, gave  the  sultan  secret  intelligence  of  the  German  line  of 
March,  and  furnished  Conrad  with  treacherous  guides.  After  a 
glorious  but  imsuocessful  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Masander, 
Conrad  was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from 
the  Boephorus,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the 
pomp  of  Louis  led  him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undis- 
mayed and  unwarned,  pursued  their  march  with  inconsiderate 
speed;  their  rear-guard  was  surprised  by  the  Turkish  troops  while 
the  van  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  greater  part  put  to 
the  sword.  Louis  brought  the  shattered  remnant  af  his  forces  by 
aea  to  Antioch ;  the  Christians  of  Palestine  joined  him  in  an  un- 
successful siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the  monarch  returned 
to  Europe,  dishonoured  by  a  faithless  wife,  and  deserted  by  un- 
RTateful  aJliea.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedition 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  diffused  feelings  of 
melancholy  and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  through  whose  influence  ^e  cruaade  was  imder- 
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taken,  had  to  encounter  the  storm  of  public  indignation:  he  wad 
stigmatifled  as  a  lying  prophet^  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and 
false  miracles,  had  loied  myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Ber- 
nard was  not  daunted  by  tiiese  reproaches;  he  replied  to  those 
accusations  by  pointing  out  the  true  causes  of  the  fiEulure,  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  the  crusaders  themselves ;  he  asserted  that  a  new 
expedition,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  would  be  crowned 
with  success ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christendom  to  combine 
in  one  great  effort  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Sa 
efforts  to  reyive  the  crusading  spirit  were,  however,  unavailing,  and 
death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions.  * 

Noureddin,'  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Fatimite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favourite,  Saladin,'  usurped  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and,  though  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became 
the  favourite  hero  both  of  tiie  Turks  and  Arabs.  On  the  death  of 
his  ancient  master,  Saladin  invaded  the  Christian  territories,  and 
after  a  brief  siege  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (a.i>.  1187). 
The  loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  sorrow;  the  "Exn- 
peror  Frederic,  the  lion-hearted  Richard  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  and  several  minor  princes,  assumed  the  cross; 
while  the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  sending  immediate  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrisons  on  the  coasts  of  tiie  Mediterranean, 
arrested  the  progress  of  Saladin.  Frederic  advanced  through  the 
Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  eveiy  step  by  Gh!eek  fraud  and 
treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and 
stormed  the  city  of  loonium.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious 
career  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  Cydnus  (a.d.  1190).  The  army 
persevered,  and  joined  the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  siege 
of  Acre. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  beriegers 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin  that  they  suf- 
fered more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings  of  England  and  France^ 
however,  followed  by  the  flower  of  their  dominions,  appeared  to- 
gether as  companions  in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The 
siege  of  Acre  was  so  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  that  the  town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the 
Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  recovering  Jerosalem. 
Th^  expectations  were  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  which  aaraee 
between  the  Frmch  and  the  English ;  Philip,  unable  to  brook  the 
aaperiority  which  Richard  acquired  by  his  mifitaiy  prowess,  and 
periu^s  in  some  degree  by  his  wealth,  letomed  home^  leaving-  a 

1  NiSr.«d-diii  rignifies, '  tbe  light  of 
•  6dak-«dd£n  signifies « thnaaktyoi 
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psrt  of  his  ann J  under  tbe  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgnndj 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  animosity  between 
the  French  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  than  abated 
by  the  departure  of  Philip ;  the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered 
the  valorous  exertions  of  Richard  unavailing ;  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  and  then  hasted  home  to  de-* 
fend  his  dominions  from  ^e  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.d. 
1192).  On  his  return  the  English  monarch  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  grievously  insulted 
in  Palestine ;  he  was  subsequently  resigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had  to  purchase  his  liberation 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  illustrious  Saladin  did 
not  long  survive  the  departure  of  the  royal  crusader;  he  died  at 
Damascus,  and  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his  inheritance 
pteyented  the  Mahommedans  from  completing  the  destruction  of 
the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Lmo- 
oent  m.  (A.i>.  1202),  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foulke  of 
KeoiUy.  The  fervour  of  enthusiasm  had  now  abated;  no  great 
sorereign  joined  in  the  enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent 
feudatories  offered  their  services,  and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
feirat,  was  chosen  commander-in-chie£  The  crusaders  obtained 
transports  from  the  Venetians,  by  conquering  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
for  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  remonstrances 
of  the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at  seeing  their  first  efforts 
directed  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  departure  from  their 
original  design  was  foUowed  by  a  still  more  remarkable  deviation ; 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine  they  sailed  against  Constanti- 
nople, to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius  Angelus.  The  crusaders 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire ; 
but  the  reward  they  claimed  for  their  services  was  extravagant, 
and  Isaac's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  provoked  such 
resentment  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  death, 
together  with  his  son.  The  crusaders  instancy  proclaimed  war 
against  the  usurper,  Mourzoufle,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  took 
the  city  by  storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and 
founded  a  new  Latin  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
(a.d.  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of 
the  new  state,  which,  under  five  Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more 
than  half  a  century.  Constantinople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks 
(a.1).  1261),  and  the  hopes  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  which  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine  capital  had  in- 
spired, were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hungary.    Two 
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hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  recovery  and  safe  possession  of  Palestine 
(a.d.  1218).  After  having  obtained  some  important  aucoesses, 
their  cause  was  ruined  by  the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  the 
papal  legate,  who  assumed  the  direction  of  the  army.  They 
purchased  some  trivial  concessiona  by  evacuating  all  their  con- 
quests ;  and  the  popOi  who  at  first  proposed  to  come  in  person  to 
tiieir  assistance,  was  too  busily  engaged  in  checking  the  progress 
of  heresy  to  venture  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine. 

Frederic  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable  army  to 
Palestine,  afber  having  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
for  delaying  his  expedition — a  sentence  which  was  renewed 
because  he  ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders 
(a.d.  1228).  This  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
champion  of  the  cross  exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the 
Church.  Frederic  was  everywhere  victorious,  but  the  papal  legates 
and  the  priests  harassed  him  by  constant  opposition;  a  crusade 
was  preached  against  him  in  Italy,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary  dominions.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic  concluded  an  equitable  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  Melek  Eamel,  crowned  himself  at  Jerusalem,  for 
no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  again  hurled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
infidels ;  but  Frederic's  vigorous  exertions  soon  changed  the  aspect 
of  affiurs;  he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence, 
dispersed  the  papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by 
his  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifkeen  years,  raised  the  Latins  of 
Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and  more  formid- 
able enemy,  issuing  firom  the  deserts  of  Tartaiy,  subverted  the 
kingdom  which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure.  The  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native 
deserts  by  the  Mongols,  threw  themselves  upon  Palestine, 
stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted  the  Latin  principalities,  and  the 
small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jerusalem,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  was  subsequentiy  annexed  to  the  sultany  of  Egypt 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led  the  ninth 
crusade.  Egypt  was  ihe  scene  of  his  operations ;  after  obtaining 
some  important  triumphs  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and 
forced  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom 
(a.d.  1260).  The  pope's  inveterate  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.    At  the 
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moment  that  Louis  sailed.  Innocent  was  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  emperor  in  Europe,  and  the  Dominicans  were  stimu- 
lating their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assassination.  The  lamentable 
loss  of  the  French  army,  the  captivitj  of  the  '  most  Christian 
king/  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine,  failed 
to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even  that  the 
death  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey  had  escaped 
from  his  hands.  ^  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be 
glad,'  was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  ^for  the  lightning 
and  the  tempest,  wherewith  God  Almighty  has  so  long  nienaced 
your  heads,  have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  mui,  into 
refreshing  zephyrs  and  fertilieang  dews.' 

Untaught  by  calamity,  Louis  prepared  for  a  second  omsade ; 
on  his  Yoyage  to  the  place  of  readezyous  he  was  induced  to  steer 
to  Tunis,  in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.d.  1270).  In- 
stead of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  tedious  siege  and  a  mortal  disease. 
On  his  death  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe 
vritbout  making  any  further  effort  The  fate  of  Palestine  was  for 
a  time  delayed  by  the  valour  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 
extorted  a  three  years'  truce  from  the  Mohammedans.  At  length 
some  excesses  of  the  Latins  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
Mameluke  Sultan  Ehalil ;  he  resolved  to  expel  them  completely 
from  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  their  last  stronghold,  Acre 
(a.d.  1291).  liie  city  was  taken  after  a  tedious  siege,  and  after 
its  fall  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  still  preserved  by  the 
Christian  princes^  became  an  empty  name. 


SscTZOir  Yin.     The  Cnuade  agamst  the  JUngensee. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  growth  of  heresy  was 
beginning  to  alarm  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  council  had  pronounced  a 
solemn  decree  against  the  Albigenses.  But  the  feudal  lords  of 
Prance  and  Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  edict  which  would  have 
deprived  them  of  their  best  vassals,  and  the  new  opinions,  or 
rather  the  Original  doctrines,  of  Christianity  were  secretly  preached 
throughout  the  gi'eater  part  of  Europe.  It  may  be  conceded  to 
the  defenders  of  the  papal  system,  tibat  there  were  some  among 
the  preachers  of  a  reformation  who  had  given  too  great  a  scopa  to 
their  imaginations,  and  revi\^d  many  of  the  dangerous  errors  of 
the  Manichseans  and  Paulicians.  There  seems  no  just  cause  for 
doubting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
principle  of  Evil;  because,  as  they  asserted,  'God  is  there 
described  as  a  homicide,  destroying  the  world  by  water,  Sodom. 
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and  Qomorrah  by  fire,  and  tlie  Egyptians  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Bed  Sea.'  But  these  were  the  sentiments  of  a  yery  small 
minority ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  protested  simply 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacraments  of  con- 
firmation,  confession^  and  marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  prelates.  Their 
moral  character  was  confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they 
acknowledged  its  external  purity  they  invented  the  blackest 
calumnies  respecting  their  secret  practices,  without  ever  bringing 
forward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  consequently  without  incurrmg 
the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of  reform  was  silent ;  for 
the  efforts  of  the  paterins,  or  Albigensian  teachers,  were  directed 
rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within  the  Church 
than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  Their  labours  generated 
an  independence  of  spirit  and  freedom  of  judgment,  which  would 
probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt,  had  not  Innocent  m. 
discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was  exposed,  and 
resolved  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  its  exercise  would 
subvert  his  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-interest  on 
his  side ;  he  abandoned  to  the  barons  the  confiscated  properties  of 
heretics^  and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church  should  be 
for  ever  banished  from  the  land  of  which  they  were  deprived. 
He  then  sent  commissioners  into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine 
and  punish  those  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and 
thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance 
and  violence  of  these  papal  emissaries  disgusted  every  class  of 
society.  Finding  that  their  persecutions  were  unpopular,  they 
resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Kaymond  YI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the 
papal  legate,  offered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went  to  the  barons, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  promise,  that  if  Raymond  would  con- 
sent to  their  demands,  they  would  employ  all  the  forces  they  had 
assembled  to  extirpate  heresy.  Castelnau  drew  up  a  treaty  on 
these  conditions,  and  offered  it  to  Kaymond  for  Ids  signatore. 
The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase  the  slaughter  of 
his  best  subjects  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dominions  and  the  admis- 
sion of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states.  He  peremptorily  refoaed 
his  consent^  upon  which  Castelnau  excommunicated  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  HI.  confirmed  the  legate's  sentence,  and  began  to 
preach  a  crusade;  but  his  violence  transcended  all  bounds  when  he 
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iMioed  that  Gastelnau  had  been  slain  by  a  gfentleman  of  Toulouse 
whom  he  had  personally  insulted  (a.d.  1208).  Though  Raymond 
appears  to  have  had  no  share  in  this  murder,  it  was  against  him 
that  the  papal  yengeance  was  principally  directed :  he  was  ex- 
oommunicated,  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
md  the  French  king  was  invited  to  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 

Philip  Augustus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wars  with  the  king 
of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  $  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  to  be  preached  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the 
monks  of  Giteaux  became  the  chief  missionaries  of  this  unholy 
war ;  they  promised  the  pardon  of  all  sins  committed  during  their 
whole  lives  to  those  who  should  fall  in  the  war,  unlimited  indul- 
gence, the  protection  of  the  Church,  and  a  large  share  of  spoil  to 
all  who  survived.  Whilst  the  monks  were  enlisting  ferocious  bands 
of  wretches,  who  believed  that  they  might  expiate  their  former 
dimes  by  the  perpetration  of  fresh  atrodties.  Innocent  was  pre- 
paring a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  brutalities  ex- 
ceeded even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  monastic  order  was 
instituted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  Spaniard,  named  St. 
Dominic,  whose  special  object  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  by  preaching 
aj^stthe  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  Church,  and 
punishing  with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argu- 
ment This  institution,  too  well  known  by  the  dreaded  name  of 
the  Inquisition,  appears  to  have  been  originally  planned  by  the 
Bidiop  of  Toulouse,  who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about 
seven  years  before  it  was  formally  sanctioned  by  Bope  Innocent  at 
the  Council  of  Lateran. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year '1209  all  the  Katies  who  had  taken 
anns  at  the  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux  began  to  assemble 
on  the  borders  of  Languedoc :  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty 
before  them;— ere  long  it  was  to  be  a  howUng  wilderness. 
Baymond  YL  sank  into  abject  cowardice;  he  yielded  up  his 
caatlesy  he  promised  implicit  submission  ta  the  legate,  he  even 
allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  beaten  with  rods  b^ore  the  altar, 
SB  a  penance  for  his  errors.  As  a  reward  ibr  his  humiliation,  he 
waspermitted  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders^  and  to  act  as 
Iheir  gruide  in  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

His  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Albi,  showed  a  bolder 
iptrit;  finding  the  papal  legate  imiplaeable,  he  summoned  his  barons 
together,  and,  having  stated  all  his  exeiHooa  to  preserve  peace, 
made  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  generosity  and  their  patriotLsm. 
AH  resolved  on  an  obstinate  defence ;  even  those  who  adhered  to 
theObarch  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a&natical  horde, 
•ager  to  shed  blood  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plunder.    The 
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crusaders  advanced:  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were' 
abandoned  to  them;  others,  not  subject  to  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves ;  Villemur  was  burned, 
and  Chasseneuil,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitulated.  The  gar- 
rison was  permitted  to  retire,  but  all  the  inhabitants  suspected  of 
heresy,  male  and  female,  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the 
ferocious  shouts  of  the  conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoned  to 
the  soldiery. 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  the  citizens  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  routed  in  a  sally  by  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  crusaders,  and  so  vigorously  pursued,  that 
the  conquerors  and  conquered  entered  the  gates  together.  The 
leaders,  before  taking  advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  aaked 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux  how  they  should  distinguish  CatholioB  from 
heretics ;  the  legate's  memorable  answer  was  '  Kill  all :  God  will 
distinguish  those  who  belong  to  himself.'  His  words  were  too 
well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of  Beziers  was  ruthlessly  massacred, 
and  when  the  town  was  thus  one  immense  slaughter-house  it  was  - 
fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes  might  become  the  monument  of 
papal  vengeance. 

Carcassonne  was  now  the  last  stronghold  of  Raymond  Boger,  and 
it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a 
mere  youth,  and  was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could 
master  the  suburbs  and  invest  the  town. 

Peter  IL,  king  of  Aragon,  whom -the  viscount  of  Albi  and 
Beziers  recognised  as  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was  his  nephew  as  well 
as  his  vassal  The  legate,  unwillhig  to  offend  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  accepted  his  mediation,  but,  when  asked  what  terms 
would  be  granted  to  the  besieged,  he  required  that  two-thirds  of 
Carcassonne  should  be  given  up  to  plunder.  Raymond  Roger 
spumed  such  conditions;  Peter  applauded  his  courage,  and  per^ 
sonally  addressed  the  garrison.  ^  You  know  the  fsAe  that  awaits 
you ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of  finally 
obtaining  favourable  terms.'  The  prudence  of  this  advice  was 
proved  by  the  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  wh&a.  the 
viscount,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in 
the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and 
thrown,  with  his  attendants,  into  prison.  Warned  by  the  fate  of 
their  leader,  the  citizens  of  Carcassonne  evacuated  the  town 
during  the  night,  but  some  of  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the 
cavaliy  of  the  crusaders ;  the  legate  selected  a  supply  of  victima 
from  his  prisoners ;  four  hundred  of  whom  were  burned  alive^ 
and  about  fifty  were  hanged.  ' 
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It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained;  the 
eomit  of  Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition^  however 
homiliatiiig;  the  viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  every  notion 
of  resistance ;  and  the  gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The 
cnisadersy  too,  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war;  the  French  lords 
were  ashamed  of  the  cruelties  they  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith 
they  had  violated ;  the  knights  and  conmion  soldiers,  having  com- 
pleted the  term  of  their  service,  were  anxious  to  revisit  their 
homes.  But  the  legate  Arnold  was  still  unsatisfied ;  he  summoned 
a  council  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  remain,  in 
order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of  Beziers  and 
Ctrcassonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on  Simon  de 
Moni£)r^  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
nobles  rinsed  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  his 
new  acquisitions  with  the  vassals  from  his  own  estates.  The 
gallant  Raymond  Roger  was  detained  a  dose  prisoner  in  his  own 
baronial  hall  at  Carcassonne,  where  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a 
dysenteij,  produced  by  grief^  or,  as  was  generally  suspected,  by 
pcnson. 

The  armies  of  the  crusaders  withdrew ;  they  l,eft  a  desert^  and 
called  it  peace;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Albigenses  were  not 
exhausted ;  the  monks  of  the  Inquisition,  attended  by  trains  of 
executioners,  went  at  their  wiU  llirongh  the  land,  torturing  and 
hntchering  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Nor  were  the 
monks  of  Citeaux  idle;  they  had  found  honour  and  profit  in 
preaching  a  crusade,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  the 
lucrative  employment.  Thus  a  new  crusade  was  preached  when 
there  waa  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  new  hordes  of  fanatics  were 
poioed  into  Languedoc. 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de  Montfort 
threw  off  the  made  of  moderation,  and  declared  war  against  the 
mifortunste  Count  of  Toulouse.  Raymond  was  once  more  excom- 
monicated,  and  his  dominions  placed  under  an  interdict.  But  the 
earl  of  Leicester  soon  found  that  he  had  been  premature  in  his 
hostilities ;  the  king  of  Aragon  refused  to  receive  his  homage  for 
the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  declaring  that  he 
would  support  the  claims  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Raymond  Tren- 
canel,  the  only  son  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond  Roger,  a  child 
about  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
count  de  Foix.  A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the  states 
K>  recently  assigned  to  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
towns  and  castles  that  had  been  granted  to  him  eight  only  remained 
in  his  possession. 

The  coimt  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  afraid  of  ecclesiastical 
Tengeanoe  to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he  sought  the  protection 
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of  tlie  king  of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  imploie 
absolution.  Innocent  promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  his 
cleazing  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy  and  of  participation  is 
the  murder  of  Castelnau ;  but  when  he  presented  himself  before 
the  council  he  found  that  his  judges  had  been  gained  oyer  by  bif 
inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of  Giteauz,  and,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  i 
series  of  new  and  unexpected  charges.  His  remonstrances  were 
neglected,  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and  insult»  ad 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  ratified. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Montfort 
pursued  their  career  of  extermination ;  those  whom  the  sworC 
spared  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  the  ministers  o 
a  God  of  peace  were  found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  i 
licentious  soldiery.  Even  the  king  of  Aiagon  became  alarmed 
and  sought  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  papal  favourite  b] 
afHancing  his  in&nt  son  to  a  daughter  of  De  Montfort  Hm 
monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  concesdim  he  woulc 
obtain  more  fi^vourable  terms  for  Raymond,  and  he  accompame< 
the  count  to  A^les,  where  a  provincial  council  was  assembled 
The  terms  of  peace  fixed  by  the  legate  were  so  extravagant^  no 
to  say  absurd,  that  even  Raymond  rejected  them,  and  secreti] 
withdrew  from  the  city  in  company  with  the  king  of  AragoE 
Once  more  the  count  was  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enem; 
of  the  Church  and  an  apostate  from  the  faith,  and  declared  t 
have  foifeited  hb  title  and  estates. 

The  war  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigour;  after  a  1od{ 
siege,  De  Montfort  took  the  strong  castle  of  Lavaur  by  assaull 
hanged  its  brave  governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal,  and  massacrei 
the  entire  garrison.  '  The  lady  of  the  castle/  saya  the  Romia 
historian,  'who  was  an  execrable  heretic,  was  by  tiie  earPs  ordei 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  stones  heaped  over  her :  afterwards  tb 
pilgrims  collected  the  numberless  heretics  that  were  in  the  foi 
tress;  and  burned  them  alive  with  great  joy.' 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  plac 
through  which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the  vie 
tims  took  revenge  by  intercepting  convoys  and  murderin 
stragglers.  It  was  not  until  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcemei 
of  pilgrims  from  Q^rmany  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  ventured  1 
lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  Raymond,  in  this  extremity,  displayed 
vigour  and  courage  which,  if  he  had  manifested  in  the  earlier  pai 
of  the  war,  would  probably  have  saved  his  country  from  ruin.  £ 
made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the  crusaders  were  forced  to  raie 
the  siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation. 
•   The  friendship  between  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the  cmaade: 
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won  began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ambition  of  the  former. 
Under  pretence  of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Lan- 
gnedocy  tbey  expelled  the  principal  prelates,  and  seized  for  them- 
nlTes  the  richest  sees  and  benefices.  The  legate  Arnold  took  for 
liii  share  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne^  after  which  he  aban- 
donsd  Montfort^  and  went  to'  le&d  a  new  crusade  against  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  Innocent  III.  himself  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
career  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
promised  Raymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  it  is  easier  to 
rouse  than  to  allay  the  spirit  of  fimaticism ;  disobeyed  by  his 
legates,  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  was  com- 
piled to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  Raymond  to  the  fury  of 
his  enemies. 

The  king  of  Aragon  came  to  the  aid  of  Hs  imfortunate  relative, 
and  encountered  the  formidable  army  of  the  crusaders  at  Muret ; 
but  he  was  slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  Spanish 
chivalry,  disheartened  by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry 
of  Toulouse,  thus  forsaken,  could  ofier  no  effective  resistance. 
Trampled  down  by  the  pilgrim-knights^  the  citizens  of  Toulouse 
who  followed  their  sovereign  to  the  field  were  either  cut  to  pieces 
or  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of 
Muet  seemed  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort.  But 
the  ambitious  adventurer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for 
tbe  court  of  Rome  began  to  dread  the  power  of  its  creature 
(A.D.  1216).  His  infiuence  with  the  papal  legates  and  the  pre- 
lates who  had  directed  the  crusade  was,  however,  still  very  great, 
and  he  procured  from  the  Council  of  Montpellier  the  investiture 
of  Toulouse  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  'the  Christian  pilgrims.' 
Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  with  a  numerous  army  into 
the  south  of  France,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  the  crusade,  but 
really  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  De  Montfort.  Louis  sub- 
sequently returned  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  of  England,  and 
die  qoairel  in  which  this  proceeding  involved  him  with  the  pope, 
diverted  his  attention  from  Languedoc. 

Arnold  of  Citeaux,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade, 
took  possesion  of  his  archbishopric  of  Narboxme,  where  he  began 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
who  had  taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that 
of  count  of  Toulouse,  denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had 
a  right  to  temporal  jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  city  by  force,  and 
■reeted  his  ducal  standard.  Arnold  fulminated  an  excommimica- 
tion  against  De  Montfort,  and  placed  the  city  under  an  interdict 
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wliilst  he  remained  in  it ;  lie  found,  howeyer,  to  his  great  Buipriae 
and  vexation,  that  the«e  weapons  were  contemned  by  the  formid- 
able champion  of  the  Church.  But  a  more  vigorous  enemj 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Baymond  VII.,  son  of  the  count  d 
Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  made  a  vigoroiu 
effort  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  was  induced  b^ 
Foulke,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacheroiu 
cruelty  for  showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  andenl 
lord;  the  consequence  was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  hii 
absence  to  invite  Raymond  to  resume  his  power ;  and  on  the  Idtli 
of  September,  1217,  the  count  was  publicly  received  into  hii 
ancient  capital  amid  imiversal  acdamations. 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was  able  t( 
collect  a  large  army ;  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders  had  eithei 
fallen  in  the  preceding  wars  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  homes 
Every  one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languedoc 
and  that  the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge 
and  individual  ambition.  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  bm 
he  was  slain  in  a  sally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric 
after  a  vain  effort  to  revenge  his  death,  retired  to  Carcassonne. 

The  Albigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its  grea 
leader.  Almeric  de  Montfort  sold  his  claims  over  Languedoc  ti 
Louis  Yin.,  king  of  France ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  thi 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorousl; 
supported  by  the  queen-regent,  Blanche,  that  Ra3rmond  VXl 
submitted  to  his  enemies,  and  his  dominions  were  united  to  th 
crown  of  France  (a.d.  1229).  The  inquisition  was  immediate! 
established  in  these  unhappy  countries,  which  have  never  sine 
recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  them  b; 
the  ministers  of  papal  vengeanoa 


Ssonoir  IX    Consequences  of  the  Crusades, 

Though  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  theb  aupremac 
over  the  eastern  churches,  as  they  seem  to  have  expected,  yet  the 
derived  very  important  advantages  from  the  wars  of  the  crusaden 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  general  recognition  of  their  rigl 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  management  of  states;  they  cos 
pelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  cross ;  they  levied  taxc 
at  their  discretion  on  the  clergy  throughout  Christendom  for  tfa 
support  of  these  wars ;  they  took  under  their  immediate  protectio 
the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  grante 
privileges  to  the  adventurous  warriors^  which  it  would  have  bee 
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deemed  impiety  to  contravene.  Those  who  joined  in  these  wars 
frequently  bequeathed  their  estates  to  the  Church,  in  the  not  im- 
probable case  of  their  death  without  heirs ;  those  whom  cowardice 
or  policy  detained  at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding 
ecclesiasitical  endowments.  The  popes,  willing  to  improve  these 
advantages,  preached  new  crusades  for  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe ;  warriors  were  invited  to  attack  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the 
emperors  and  kings  who  displeased  the  pope,  the  pagan  nations 
which  surroimded  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hussite  heretics. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined ;  in 
Germany  the  Hohenstauffen  gradually  lost  all  influence;  in 
England  the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John;  and  the 
Hungarian  chiefs  placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  sovereign. 
Peculiar  circumstances  led  to  a  contrary  result  in  France ;  many 
of  the  great  feudatories  having  fallen  in  a  distant  land,  the 
monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend  their  prerogatives,  while  their 
domains  were  increased  by  seizing  the  properties  of  those  who 
died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  those  who  were  suspected  of 
heretical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain  and  Northern 
Europe  derived  also  sbme  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  age, 
being  aided  by  troops  of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending  their 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohanmiedan  and  pagan 
neighbours. 

Chivalry,  though  older  than  the  crusades,  derived  its  chief 
influence  and  strength  from  these  wars.  The  use  of  surnames, 
coats  of  arms,  and  distinctive  banners,  became  necessary  in  armies 
composed  of  men  differing  in  habits  and  feelings,  collected  at 
hazud  from  every  Christian  kingdom.  Tournaments  were  the 
natural  result  of  pride  and  courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of 
eadi  other's  fame,  while  ihe  institution  of  the  military  orders 
bvested  knighthood  with  a  mysterious  religious  sanction.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the  knights  of  Malta. 
They  were  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope  Paschal  (a.d. 
1114),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Calixtus. 
They  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  blade  robes,  and  were 
bound  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  Cyprus, 
Bhodes,  and  Malta.  Their  order  held  Malta  until  a.d.  1708,  when 
they  were  deprived  of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were 
instituted  soon  after  tiie  Hospitallers.  Their  original  duty  was  to 
keep  the  roads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
but  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  became  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Chxistian  kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  the  possessors  of  rich 
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endowments  in  eveiy  part  of  Western  Europe.*  At  length  thdi 
wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  monarcha ;  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  maaa  of  forged  accuaationa,  many  of  the  noblest  knights  were 
put  to  death  by  torture,  and  the  order  wholly  abolished  at  the 
council  of  Vienne  (a  J>.  1812). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confratemity  of  G^nnan 
knights,  formed,  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  was  formerly  instituted  by  Pope  Gelestin  HL 
(a.d.  1192),  and  a  code  of  regulations  prescribed  for  its 
direction.  Their  ensign  was  a  black  cross  on  a  white  robe. 
They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  (i^s.  1230),  of  which  thej 
held  possession  until  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  gave  that 
counlay  to  a  Protestant  prince  (a.d.  1626).  The  last  great  order 
was  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  instituted  originally  for  superintending  the 
treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  crusaders 
introduced  into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  trans- 
ports, and  conveyed  to  them  provision  and  the  munitions  of  war. 
This  traffic  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  coxhmerce  and  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  artides  of 
Oriental  luxury  was  gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and 
trading  depdts  were  formed  by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian 
powers  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Ghreek 
empire.  Several  French  towns  imitated  this  example,  and  in  the 
remote  north  an  association  was  formed  for  the  protection  and  ex- 
teninon  of  commerce,  between  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh 
(a.i).  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 
The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which  sovereigns 
found  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  most  European  countries,  the  establishment  of 
municipal  institutions. 

Before  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  as  much  serfs 
and  vassals  to  their  feudal  superiors,  as  the  peasantry.  The  counts, 
or  governors  of  cities,  having  rendered  their  power  hereditary,  soon 
made  it  despotic.  They  used  their  power  cruelly,  and  drove  the 
citizens  at  length  to  form  associations  for  mutual  defence.  In  Italy, 
the  maritime  cities  erected  themselves  into  republics,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  during  the  wars 
between  the  popes  and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  The  French 
communes  owed  their  civil  liberty  to  the  policy  and  poverty  of 
Louis  the  Fat  (a.I).  1108).    He  sold  to  his  subjects  the  right  of 

1  The  Temple  in  London  baloneed      toiy  in  Glerkenwell,  part  of  which 
to  the  Bed-cro8g  knights ;  the  Hos-       is  still  standing, 
pitallers  possessed  a  splendid  precep- 
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adf-govanmient^  his  example  was  followed  by  most  of  his  powerful 
TiaadSy  and  in  a  yery  short  time  there  were  few  cities  which  did 
not  possess  charters  of  incorporation.  In  England  the  cities  and 
bofonghs  were  not  only  protected  by  the  sovereigns  against  the 
btrons,  but  their  deputies  were  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the 
DstioDal  councils  (a.d.  1266),  an  example  subsequently  imitated  in 
IVaaoe  and  Germany. 

The  royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of 
municipal  freedom.  It  checked  the  plundering  habits  which  were 
naturally  formed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  barons,  and  it  placed  a 
restraint  on  the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  who  could  no  longer  usurp 
privileges  with  impunity.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the 
sovereign  was  the  person  most  interested  in  protecting  their 
growing  freedom,  and  they  therefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support 
in  his  struggles  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  was  a  consequence  of  municipal  freedom.  The 
free  cities  granted  protection  to  all  who  sought  belter  within  their 
walls,  and  the  nobles  saw  that  they  must  either  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  their  vassals  or  witness  the  depopulation  of  their 
estates.  liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right;  civilisation 
coDBequently  began  to  extend  its  blessings  over  society,  and  to  chase 
away  the  darkness  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  spread 
over  Europe. 

The  imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen  fell  from  its  pride  of  place 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11.,  the  great  opponent  of 
the  papacy  (▲.!>.  1260).  His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease, 
after  a  brief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the  anarchy  which  succeeded 
in  Germany  is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great 
interregnum.  The  wars  between  rival  princes  filled  the  country 
with  plundering  bands ;  there  would  have  been  no  security  for  life 
or  property  had  not  the  cities  combined  for  mutual  defence, 
founding  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  greatly  extending  the 
Hsnseatic  league.  The  chief  feudatories  and  great  officers  of  the 
crown  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  election^  which  had 
been  previously  shared  by  all  the  German  princes ;  they  sought  to 
bestow  the  sovereignty  on  princes  too  feeble  to  resist  the  progress 
pf  their  ambition;  William  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince, 
Bichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  were  successively  elected  emperors,  and 
enjoyed  little  more  than  the  title.  At  length  Rodolph,  count  of 
Hapsburgh,  was  chosen  (a.b.  1273),  and  showed  himself  worthy 
of  the  crown  by  his  energy  in  suppressing  the  predatory  wars 
that  were  waged  by  his  vassals.  In  the  mean  time  the  popes,  in 
defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  HohenstauiTen,  had  bestowed  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king 
of  France.  That  prince  hastened  to  secure  his  new  grant ;  Manfi'ed, 
natural  son  of  Frederic  II.,  who  acted  as  regent    during  tha 
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minority  of  young  Conradin,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Bene^^ 
vento;  Charles  became  master  of  the  two  Sicilies^  where  his 
cruelties  soon  rendered  him  detested. 

The  cruellies  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  insolence  and  exactions 
of  his  followers,  and  the  denial  of  redress  to  the  injured,  led 
the  Italians  to  invite  young  Gonradin  to  assert  the  here^taiy 
claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  this  brave  prince 
entered  Italy,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  He  pur- 
sued his  course  in  spite  of  papal  excommunications,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Rome.  But  the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  French  in  the  field ;  when  Conradin  encountered  Cliarles, 
his  followers  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  subjected  the  young  prince  to  the  mockery  of 
a  trial,  and  commanded  him  to  be  executed.  On  the  acafibld 
Conradin  behaved  with  a  courage  worthy  of  his  cause  and  of  his 
race.  He  saw  without  a  shudder  the  head  of  his  cousin,  Frederic 
of  Austria,  struck  off  by  the  executioner ;  and,  before  he  stooped 
to  the  fatal  blow,  he  threw  his  glove  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
a  gage  of  defiance  and  of  vengeance. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which  had  long 
been  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  papal  usurpation.  The 
triumph  of  the  papacy  appeared  complete :  Italy  was  severed  from 
the  German  empire  ',  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  independence 
only  to  be  torn  in  sunder  by  factions ;  the  Church  did  not  succeed 
to  the  empire,  and  the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  they  had  themselves  nurtured,  was  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  the  sovereigns  of  Germany. 

Sxcnoif  X.    Formation  and  Constitutional  SRstory  of  tne 

Spanish  Monarchy. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests, 
and  often  in  deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  It  was  inhabited 
by  races  most  dissimilar  in  their  origin,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment, the  least  important  of  which  has  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  character  and  institutions  of  its  present  in- 
habitants. By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  number  of 
states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was  reduced  to 
four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Granada.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as 
the  modem  province  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the 
Moslems  of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its 
concentrated  population  gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether 
disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  territory;  and  the  profuse 
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magnificence  of  its  court,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  ancient 
khidiphe,  was  supported  by  the  labours  of  a  sober,  industrious 
people,  under  whom  agriculture  and  several  of  the  mechanic  arts 
had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  probably  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Nayarre,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees, 
had  often  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighbouring  and  more  powerful 
states.  But  since  their  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check 
upon  each  other,  Navarre  still  continued  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence when  ail  the  smaller  states  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
gradually  increasing  dominion  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter 
kingdom  comprehended  the  province  of  that  name,  together  with 
Catcdonia  and  Valencia.  Under  its  auspicious  climate  and  free 
political  institutions,  its  inhabitants  displayed  an  uncommon  share 
of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long  line  of  coast  opened  the 
way  to  an  extensive  and  flouriidiing  commerce ;  and  its  enterprising 
navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of  its  territory 
at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of 
country  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by 
the  magnitude  of  its  territory,  to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy 
over  the  other  states  of  the  peninsula ;  especially  as  it  was  there 
that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy  may  be  said  first  to  have  revived  after 
the  great  Saracen  invasion.  This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  recognised  at  an  early  period  of  her  history.  Aragon  did 
homage  to  Castile  for  her  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  until 
the  twelfth  century;  as  did  Nayarre,  Portugal,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.  And  when  at  length 
the  various  states  of  Spain  were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy^ 
the  capital  of  Castile  became  the  capital  of  the  new  empire,  and 
her  language  ^he  language  of  the  court  and  of  literature. 

The  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusia,  so 
eongenial  with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  north  to  an  enemy  whom  they  despised.  But  when 
the  Spaniards,  quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended 
into  tiie  open  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arab  cavalry,  who, 
sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  country,  carried  off  in  a  single  foray 
the  hard-earned  produce  of  a  summer's  toil.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  reached  some  natural  boimdary,  as  the  river  Douro,  that  they 
were  enabled,*by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  it,  to 
secure  their  conquests,  and  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
destructive  inroads  of  their  enemies.  Their  own  dissensions  were 
another  cause  of  their  tardy  progress.    The  numerous  petty  states 
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which  rose  from  the  ruinB  of  the  andent  monarchy,  seemed  to  le* 
gard  each  other  with  even  a  fiercer  hatred  than  tiiat  with  which 
they  viewed  the  enemies  of  their  Mth ;  a  circumstance  that  more 
than  once  hrought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  More  Chris- 
tian blood  was  wasted  in  these  national  feuds  than  in  all  their 
encounters  with  the  infideL  The  soldiers  of  Feman  Gonzales^  a 
chiefUdn  of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that  their  master  made 
them  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in  the  harness 
day  and  night,  in  wars,  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before 
they  had  penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.d.  860),  and  nearly  thrice 
that  period  before  they  had  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the 
Tagus  (a.d.  1147),  notwithstanding  that  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  Mohammedans.  But 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people  living  as  they  did  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  development  of  both  physical  and 
moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation  oppressed  by 
despotism  and  the  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was  naturally 
disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate.  In  truth, 
Hie  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  give 
energy  to  human  purpose.  Pent  up  in  his  barren  mountains,  he 
beheld  the  pleasant  valleys  and  fruitful  vineyards  of  his  ancestors 
delivered  over  to  the  spoiler,  the  holy  places  polluted  by  abomi- 
nable rites,  and  the  crescent  glittering  on  the  domes  which  were 
once  consecrated  by  the  venerable  symbol  of  his  faith.  His  cause 
became  the  cause  of  Heaven.  The  Church  published  her  bulls  of 
crusade,  ofiering  liberal  indulgences  to  those  who  served,  and 
paradise  to  those  who  fell,  in  the  battle  against  the  infideL  The 
ancient  Castilian  was  remarkable  for  his  independent  resistance  to 
papal  encroachment,  but  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  subjected 
him  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  ecclesiastical  influence  at  home. 
Priests  mingled  in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their 
sacerdotal  robes,  not  unfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle.  Mira- 
cles were  received  by  the  credulous  Spaniards  almost  as  ordinary 
occurrences,  so  frequent  were  the  announcements  of  their  repeti- 
tion. The  violated  tombs  of  the  saints  were  said  to  have  sent 
forth  thunders  and  lightnings  to  consume  the  invaders;  and  when 
the  Christians  fainted  in  the  fight,  the  apparition  of  their  patron 
St.  James,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  and  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  was  averred  to  have  been  seen  hovering  in  the 
air  to  rally  their  broken  squadrons  and  lead  them 'on  to  victory. 
Thus  the  Spaniai*d  looked  upon  himself  as  peculiarly  under  the 
care  of  Providence.    For  him  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended. 
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He  was  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  fighting  not  only  for  his  country  but 
for  Christendom.  Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Christian  Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner,  and 
the  cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardour  in  Spain 
as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine. 

To  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed 
may  be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as 
well  as  a  more  early  development  of  them  than  took  place  in 
other  countries  of  Europe.  From  the  exposure  of  the  Oastilian 
towns  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary, 
not  only  that  they  should  be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every 
citizen  should  be  trained  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence.  An  im- 
mense increase  of  consequence  was  given  to  the  burgesses,  who 
thus  constituted  the  most  efiective  part  of  the  national  militia. 
To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  inviting  the 
settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary  privileges 
to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as  well  as  the 
liberal  character,  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Oastile  and  Leon. 
These,  although  varying  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally 
conceded  to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates 
for  the  regulation  of  municipal  a£Gurs.  Judges  were  appointed  by 
this  body  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  royal  tribunal  No  person  could 
be  affected  in  life  or  property  except  by  a  decision  of  this 
municipal  court;  and  no  cause,  while  pending  before  it,  could  be 
evoked  thence  into  the  superior  tribunal.  In  order  to  secure  the 
barriers  of  justice  more  effectually  against  the  violence  of  power, 
so  often  superior  to  law  in  an  imperiect  state  of  society,  it  was 
prorided  in  many  of  the  charters  that  no  nobles  should  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  real  property  within  the  limits  of  the  munici- 
pality ;  that  no  fortress  or  palace  should  be  erected  by  them  there ; 
that  such  as  might  reside  within  the  territory  of  a  chartered  city 
or  borough  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  that  any 
riolence  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might  be 
resisted  with  impunity.  Ample  and  inalienable  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  municipal  functionaries,  and  for 
other  public  expenses.  A  large  extent  of  circumjacent  country, 
embracing  frequently  many  towns  and  villages,  was  annexed 
to  each  city,  with  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it.  An  officer 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  reside  within  each  municipality, 
whose  province  it  was  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  annual 
tnd  fixed  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  arbitrary  taxes,  to  maintain 
public  order,  and  to  be  associated  with  the  magistrates  of  each 
city  in  the  command  of  the  forces  it  was  bound  to  contribute 
towards  the  national  defence.    Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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great  towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  langoisliing  in  feudal 
servitude,  the  Castilian  corporations,  living  under  the  protection 
of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded 
hj  their  own  officers  in  time  of  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  essential  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  often  convulsed  by  intestine  feuds ; 
that  the  laws  were  often  loosely  administered  by  incompetent 
judges ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  so  many  important  privileges  of  in- 
dependent states  inspired  them  with  feelings  of  independence  which 
led  to  mutual  rivalry,  and  sometimes  to  open  collision.  But  with 
all  this,  long  after  similar  immunities  in  the  free  cities  of  other 
countries,  as  Italy  for  example,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  violence 
of  faction  or  the  lust  of  power,  those  of  the  Castilian  cities  not 
only  remained  unimpaired,  but  seemed  to  acquire  additional 
stability  with  age.  This  circumstance  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
constancy  of  the  national  legislature,  which,  until  the  voice  of 
liberty  was  stifled  by  the  military  despotism  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  was  ever  ready  to  interpose  its  protecting  arm  in  defence 
of  conatitutional  rights. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation  in 
Castile  occurred  at  Burgos  in  1109;  nearly  a  century  antecedent  to 
the  first  convocation  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  tbe 
celebrated  Leicester  parliament  Each  city  had  but  one  Tote, 
whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  representatives.  A  much 
greater  irregularity  in  the  number  of  cities  required  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Cortes  on  different  occasions  prevailed  in  Castile 
than  ever  existed  in  England ;  though,  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  any  design  to 
infringe  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  nomination  of  the 
deputies  was  originally  Tested  in  the  hojoseholdersat  large,  but  was 
afterwards  confined  to  the  municipalities;  a  most  mischievous 
alteration,  which  subjected  their  election  eventually  to  the  corrupt 
influence  of  the  crown.  They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with 
the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  but  on  questions  of 
importance  retired  to  deliberate  by  themselves.  After  the  trans- 
action of  other  business  their  own  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  his  assent  gave  them  the  validity  of  laws.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity 
of  legislatiTe  acts ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in 
many  assemblies  of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed 
to  the  Commons  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  their  libertiea. 
It  deprived  them  of  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  great 
orders  of  the  state,  whose  authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them 
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to  withstand  the  enactments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  wKo  in  fact 
did  eventually  desert  them  in  their  utmost  need. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch  of  the 

Gastilian  Cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into  that  body, 

aflBumed  functions  and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that 

enjoyed  by  the  Commons  in  other  European  legislatures.    It  was 

800Q  recognised  as  a  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should 

be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 

and  an  express  enactment  to  this  effect  was  suffered  to  remain  on 

the  statute-book,  after  it  had  become  a  dead  letter,  as  if  to  remind 

the  nation  of  the  liberties  it  had  lost.    The  Commons  showed  a 

wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public 

revenue,  often  more  onerous  to  the  subject  than  the  tax  itself. 

They  watched  carefully  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  uses ; 

they  restrained  a  too  prodigal  expenditure,  and  more  than  once 

ventured  to  regulate  the  economy  of  the  royal  household.    A 

vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as 

on  the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissions  were 

appointed  by  the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of 

judicial  autiiority.    They  entered  into  negotiations  for  alliances 

with  foreign  powers,  and  by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies 

for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  time  of  war,  preserved  a  salutary 

check  over  military  operations.    The  nomination  of  regencies  was 

subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  defined  the  nature  of  the 

au^ority  to  be  intrusted  to  them.    Their  consent  was  esteemed 

indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  title  to  the  crown ;  and  this  pre* 

rogative,  or  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  to  survive  the 

wreck  of  their  ancient  liberties.    Finally,  they  more  than  once  set 

aside  the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 

succession. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous 
institution  peculiar  to  Castile,  which  sought  to  secure  the  public 
tranquillity  by  means  which  were  themselves  scarcely  compatible 
with  civil  subordination.  This  was  the  celebrated  Hermandad,  or 
'Holy  Brotherhood/  which  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  a 
regularly  organised  police.  It  consisted  of  a  confederation  of  the 
principal  cities,  bound  together  by  solemn  league  and  covenant  for 
the  defence  of  their  liber^  in  seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs 
were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assembled  at  stated  intervals  for 
the  purpose,  transacting  their  business  under  a  common  seal, 
enacting  laws  which  they  were  carefiil  to  transmit  to  the  nobles 
and  the  sovereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed  body 
of  dependants.  This  wild  kind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an 
onaettled  state  of  society,  repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sancti  on ; 
and  however  formidable  such  a  popular  engine  may  have  appeared  to 
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the  eye  of  a  monarchy  he  was  often  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense 
of  his  own  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  of  the 
nobles,  against  whom  it  was  piincipaUy  directed.  Hence  these 
assodafions,  though  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrainedy 
have  received  the  appellation  of '  Cortes  Extraordinary.' 

With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of 
opulence  and  splendour  unrivalled,  imless  in  Italy,  during  the 
nliddle  ages.  At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their  contact  witii  the 
Arabs  had  familiarised  them  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture, 
and  a  dexterity  in  the  mechanic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  On  the  occupation  of  a  conquered  town  we  find  it 
distributed  into  quarters,  or  districts  appropriated  to  the  several 
crafts,  whose  members  were  incorporated  into  guilds,  imder  the 
regulation  of  magistrates  and  by-laws  of  their  own  appointment. 
Instead  of  the  unworthy  disrepute  into  which  the  more'  humble 
occupations  have  since  fallen  in  Spain,  they  were  fostered  by  a 
liberal  patronage,  and  their  professors  in  some  instances  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  knighthood.  The  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  which  early 
became  the  object  of  legislative  solicitude,  furnished  them  vrith  an 
important  staple ;  which  together  vrith  the  simpler  manufactoies, 
and  the  various  products  of  a  prolific  soil,  formed  the  materials  of  a 
profitable  commerce.  Augmentation  of  wealth  brought  with  It  the 
usual  appetite  for  expensive  pleasures ;  but  the  surplus  of  riches 
was  frequently  expended  in  useful  public  works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great 
political  privileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies 
in  a  life  of  effeminate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  ^ey 
were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel,  and  their 
whole  subsequent  lives  were  occupied  either  with  war,  or  those 
martial  exerdses  which  refiect  the  image  of  it  Looking  back  with 
pride  to  their  ancient  Gothic  descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they 
had  stood  forward  as  the  peers,  the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they 
would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indignity  at  his  hand. 

The  overweening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  cooperation  with  the  lower  orders  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  relied  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to 
feel  jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where 
alone  they  could  make  an  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  crown.  Spain  was  peculiarly  the  land  of  chivalry,  and  knight- 
hood waa  regarded  with  especial  favour  by  the  laws  of  Castile. 
The  respect  for  the  fair  sex,  which  had  descended  from*the  Ylsigotfas, 
was  mingled  with  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled 
.during  the  long  wars  with  the  infidel.  An  example  of  the  extra- 
vagance to  which  this  chivalrous  spirit  was  carried  occurs  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  when  a  passage  of  arms  was  defended  at  Ochigo, 
not  far  from  Compostela,  by  a  Castilian  knight  named  Lenones, 
and  hifl  nine  companions,  against  all  comers,  in  the  presence  of 
John  n.  and  his  court.  Its  object  was  to  release  the  knight  from 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mistress  of  wearing 
pnUidy  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck  every  Thursday.  The  jousts 
continued  for  thirty  days,  and  the  champions  fought  without  shield 
or  taiget,  with  weapons  bearing  points  of  Milan  steel.  Six  hundred 
and  twenty-seyen  encounters  took  place,  and  one  hundred  and 
nxty-siz  lances  were  broken,  when  the  emprize  was  declared  to  be 
fairly  achieved. 

The  long  minorities  with  which  Oastile  was  afflicted,  perhaps 
more  than  any  coimtxy  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their 
own  emolument  the  high  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped 
the  poflseseions  of  the  crown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable 
pririieges ;  so  that  the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently 
■pent  in  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority. 
He  sometimes  indeed,  in  the  impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted 
to  inch  unhappy  expedients  as  treachery  and  assassination.  A 
pleasant  tale  is  told  by  the  Spanish  historians  of  the  more  iimocent 
derice  of  Henry  m.  for  the  recovery  of  the  estates  extorted  from 
the  crown  by  the  rapacious  nobles  during  his  minority. 

Returning  home  late  one  evening,  fatigued  and  half  famished, 
born  a  hunting  expedition,  he  was  chagrined  to  find  no  refresh- 
ment prepared  for  him,  and  still  more  so  to  learn  from  his  steward 
that  he  had  neither  money  nor  credit  to  purchase  it  The  day's 
sport,  however,  fortunately  furnished  the  means  of  appeasing  the 
royal  appetite,  and  while  a  hasty  dinner  was  being  prepared,  the 
•tewaid  took  occasion  to  contrast  the  indigent  condition  of  the  king 
with  that  of  his  nobles,  who  habitually  indulged  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive entertainments,  and  were  that  very  evening  feasting  with 
the  iorchlnshop  of  Toledo.  The  prince,  suppressing  his  indignation, 
determined  to  inspect  the  affair  in  person,  and  assuming  a  disguise, 
introduced  himself  privately  into  tiie  archbishop's  palace,  where  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  prodigal  magnificence  of  the 
hanqnet,  teeming  with  costly  wines  and  the  most  luxurious  viands. 
The  next  day  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  circulated  through  the 
eoort  that  he  had  fallen  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  The 
courtiers,  at  these  tidings,  thronged  to  the  palace,  and  when  they 
had  all  assembled,  the  king  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
bearing  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  aspect  of 
nnusaal  severity  seated  himself  on  his  throne  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  apartment.    After  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  astonished 

imhly,  the  monarch,  addressing  himself  to  the  archbishop  ot 
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Toledo,  who  was  the  primate  of  the  Idngdom,  inquired  of  him, 
'  How  many  soTereigna  he  had  known  in  Castile  P '  The  prelate 
answering, '  Four/  Henry  put  the  same  question  to  the  duke  of 
Benarente,  and  so  on  to  the  other  courtiers  in  suocepsion.  None  of 
them,  however  having  answered  more  than  five, '  How  is  this^' 
said  the  prince, '  that  you  who  are  so  old  should  have  known  so 
few ;  while  I,  young  as  I  am,  have  beheld  more  than  twenty  ? 
Yes,'  continued  he,  raising  his  voice  to  the  astonished  multitude, 
'  you  ore  the  real  sovereigns  of  Castile,  enjoying  all  the  rights  aod 
re^nues  of  royalty,  while  I,  stripped  of  my  patrimony,  have 
scarcely  wherewithal  to  procure  ^e  necessaries  of  life/  Then 
giving  a  concerted  signal,  his  guards  entered  the  apartment,  followed 
by  the  public  executioner,  and  bearing  with  them  the  implements 
of  death.  The  dismayed  nobles,  not  relishing  the  turn  the  jest 
appeared  likely  to  take,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  monaxch,  and 
besought  his  forgiveness,  promising,  in  requital,  complete  restitu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  rapacity.  Henry,  contented  with  having 
so  cheaply  gained  his  point,  allowed  himself  to  soften  at  their  en- 
treaties, taMng  care,  however,  to  detain  their  persons  as  security  for 
their  engagement,  until  such  time  as  the  rents,  royal  fortresses,  and 
whatever  effects  had  been  filchedfromthe  crown,  should  be  restored. 

Sscnoir  XL    Survey  of  the  CondUution  ofAroffom, 

AiueoK  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the  rich  county  of  Barcelona,  and  the  sub- 
sequent conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.    The  ancient  county 
of  Barcelona  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilisatian  than 
Aragon,  and  was  distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal 
than  those  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  section  as  belon^ng 
to  Castile.    It  was  in  the  maritime  cities,  scattered  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  were  implanted  and  brought  to  maturity. 
During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  of  Europe  generally 
maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse  with  each  other, 
those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea  found  an  easy 
mode  of  communication  across  the  great  highway  of  its  waters. 
They  mingled  in  war,  too,  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  this  long  period 
is  filled  with  their  international  contests,  while  the  other  free  cities 
of  Christendom  were  wasting   themselves  in  civil   feuds    and 
degrading  domestic  broils.    In  this  wide  and  various  collision 
their  moral  powers  were  quickened  by  constant  activity ;  and  more 
enlarged  views  were  formed,  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength,  than  could  be  obtained  by  those  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  who  were  conversant  only  with  a  limited  range  of  objects. 
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nd  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  dull  monotonous  cir- 
conutances.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia 
were  eminently  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  this  country 
therefore  with  the  Hngdom  of  Aiagon,  the  strength  of  the  latter 
wtt  greatly  augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of 
thifl^  liberally  fostered  the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed 
ill  prosperity,  and  skilfully  availed  themselyes  of  its  resources  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  their  dominions.  They  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  navy,  for  the  more  perfect  discipline  of  which  a 
body  of  laws  was  prepared  by  Peter  IV.,  in  1354,  which  was 
designed  to  render  it  inyincible.  No  allusion  whatever  is  made  in 
this  stem  code  to  the  mode  of  surrendering  to  or  retreating  from 
the  enemy.  The  commander,  who  declined  attacking  any  force  not 
flxoeeding  his  own  by  more  than  one  vessel  was  punished  with  death. 
The  Catalan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.  With  its  aid 
the  Aragonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of 
Sidly,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  which  they  annexed  to 
thmr  empire.  It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Le- 
vut,  and  a  Catalan  armament  conquered  Athens,  giving  to  their 
sovereign  the  title  of  duke  of  that  city. 

But  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  thus  ex- 
tended abroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Europe  whose  authority 
was  so  limited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin 
of  their  government  to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  firagments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in 
ootain  ancient  documents  and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  throne  at  this  epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  the 
twelve  principal  nobles,  who  prescribed  a  code  of  laws,  to  the 
observance  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  swear  before  assuming 
the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was  to  circumscribe  within 
very  narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereignty,  distributing  the 
principal  functions  to  a  justicia,  or  court  ^  and  these  peers  were 
authorised,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  the  monarch,  to 
withdraw  their  allegiance,  and,  in  the  bold  language  of  the  ordi- 
nance, 'to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagan  if 
they  listed.'  The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number, 
they  claimed  descent  from  the  twelve  electoral  peers  we  have 
described,  and  they  very  reluctantly  admitted  to  equality  those 
whom  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baron 
could  be  divested  of  his  fief  unless  by  public  sentence  of  the  justicia 
and  tlie  Cortes.  The  nobles  filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state ;  they  appointed  judges  in  their  domains  for  the  cognisance 
of  certain  civil  causes,  and  they  exercised  an  unlimited  ciiminal 
Juriadiction  over  certain  classes  of  their  vassals.     They   were 

i2 
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excused  from  tazatioxiy  except  in  specified  caBes  ;  were  exempted 
from  all  corporal  and  capital  pmushments;  nor  could  they  be 
imprieoned,  tiiougli  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated  for  debt 
But  the  laws  conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a  still  more  dangerouB 
character.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  their  sovereign  and  publicly 
renounce  their  allegiance^  with  the  wMmsieal  privilege,  in  addition^ 
of  commending  their  families  and  estates  to  his  protection^  whidi 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  until  they  were  again  reconciled.  The 
mischievous  right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by 
statute.  It  was  claimed  and  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  and 
occasionally  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  An  instance 
is  recorded  by  Zurita  of  a  bloody  feud  between  two  of  these  nobles, 
prosecuted  with  such  inveteracy,  that  the  parties  bound  themselves 
by  solemn  oath  never  to  desist  from  it  during  their  lives,  and  to 
resist  every  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  the  crown  itseli^  to  effect  a 
pacification  between  them. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higber  consideration,  and 
still  larger  dvil  privileges,  than  those  of  Castile.  For  this  they 
were  perhaps  somewhat  indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan 
neighbours,  the  infiuence  of  whose  democratic  institutions  natu- 
rally extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The 
charters  of  certain  cities  accorded  to  their  inhabitants  privileges 
of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity  from  taxation ;  while 
the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1807 
it  was  ordained  that  the  Cortes  should  assemble  triennially. 
The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal 
rank,  were  jealously  excluded  from  their  deliberationa.  The 
session  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  king  in  person,  a  point 
of  which  the  Aragonese  Cortes  was  always  y&rj  tenacious: 
after  which  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  conunons  withdrew 
to  their  separate  apartments.  The  greatest  scrupulousness  was 
manifested  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  body; 
and  their  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  king  was 
regulated  by  the  most  precise  forms  of  parliamentary  etiquette. 
The  subjects  of  deliberation  were  referred  to  a  committee  from 
each  order,  who,  after  conferring  together,  reported  to  tbeix 
seyeral  departments.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member  to 
defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent 
formally  registered  to  that  effect  He  might  even  interpose  his 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house ;  and  thus  put  a  stop 
to  the  prosecution  of  all  further  business  during  the  session 
During  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  a  coznniittec 
of  two  from  each  department  was  appointed  to  preside  over  publiii 
affairs,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  revenue  and  the  securitj 
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of  jostioe;  witK  authority  to  conyoke  a  Oortes  extraordinary^ 
whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  Cortes  exerciaed  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  de- 
liberatiTe,  legislatiTe,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  he 
ooDsalted  on  all  matters  of  importance;  especially  on  those 
of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was  valid,  no  tax  could  be  imposed, 
without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  provided  for  the  application 
of  the  revenue  to  its  destined  uses.  It  determined  the  succession 
to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious  ministers ;  reformed  the  house- 
hold and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch;  and  exercised 
the  power  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  of  withholding  supplies, 
tt  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
libertieB  of  the  nation. 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered 
independently  of  each  other  long  after  they  had  been  consolidated 
into  one  monarchy^  but  they  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
the  constitution  of  Aragon.  The  dty  of  Barcelonay  which  ori- 
ginally gave  its  name  to  the  county  of  which  it  was  the  capital^ 
was  distinguished  from  a  very  early  period  by  ample  municipal 
priyileges.  Under  the  Aragonese  monarchs,  Barcelona  had  so 
well  profited  by  the  liberal  administration  of  its  rulers  as  to 
haTe  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of  the 
Italian  republics.  She  divided  with  them  the  lucrative  conunerce 
with  Alexandria,  and  her  port  thronged  with  foreigners  from 
erery  nation,  became  a  principal  emporium  in  the  Mediterranean 
^  the  spices,  drugs,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities 
of  the  East,  whence  tiiey  were  diffused  over  the  interior  of  ^pain 
ud  the  European  continent  Her  consuh  and  her  commercial 
factories  were  established  in  every  considerable  port  in  the  Medi- 
tenanean  and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  natural  products 
of  her  soil,  and  her  various  domestic  fabrics,  supplied  her  with 
abondant  articles  of  export.  Fine  wool  was  imported  by  the 
marchants  of  this  dty  in  considerable  quantities  from  England 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  returned  there 
niaimfactured  into  doth ;  an  exchange  of  commodities  the  reverse 
of  that  existing  between  the  two  countries  at  the  present  day. 
The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona,  and  the  resiQt 
of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the  place 
txhihited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which 
it  Bet  an  example  to  all  Europe.  Strangers  who  visited  Spain 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  expatiate  on  the  mag- 
nifioence  of  this  dty,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanli* 
Mi  of  its  streets  and  public  squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its 
gardens  and  cultivated  environs. 
Bat  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  waa  the  freedom  of  its 
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municipal  institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate 
or  council  of  one  hundred,  and  a  body  of  corregidores,  or  coun- 
oillors,  varying  at  times  from  four  to  six  in  number ;  the  formei 
were  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  latter  with  the  executiTe, 
functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion  of  these  bodiei 
was  selected  from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics  ol 
the  city.  They  were  invested  not  merely  with  municipal  att- 
thority  but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers;  superintended 
the  defence  of  the  dty  in  time  of  war ;  provided  for  tiie  secnrit] 
of  trade;  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  wh( 
might  violate  it ;  and  raised  and  appropriated  public  money  fo! 
the  construction  of  useful  works,  or  the  encouragement  of  snel 
commercial  adventures  as  were  too  hazardous  or  expensive  foi 
individual  enterprise.  The  professors  of  the  different  arts,  a 
the  trades  were  called,  organised  into  guilds  or  oompameSy  con 
stituted  so  many  independent  associations,  whose  members  weK 
eligible  to  the  highest  municipal  offices. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  thi 
burghers  of  Barcelona^  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  genera] 
which  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  i 
haughty  independence  of  character,  beyond  what  existed  amooj 
the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain;  and  this,  combinei 
with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritime  adventm 
and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppressioi 
but  qf  contradiction  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  hav 
experienced  more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  thi 
part  of  their  dominions  than  from  any  other.^  Navagero,  th 
Venetian  ambassador  to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  oentur 
although  a  republican  himself,  was  so  struck  with  what  he  deeme 
the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelonians,  that  he  asserts,  'TIi 
inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that  the  king  scarcely  retail 
any  authority  over  them ;  their  liberty,'  he  add^  '  should  ratiu 
go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness.'  Chie  example  among  maz 
may  be  given  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  immunities. 

Ferdinand  L,  in  1416,  being  desirous,  in  consequence  of  tl 


1  Barcelona  revolted*  mad  was 
twice  besieged  by  the  royal  arms 
under  John  IL«once  ander  Philip 
lY.,  twice  under  Charles  XL,  and 
twice  nnder  Philip  Y.  On  the  last 
of  these  occasions  (ajx  1714),  it 
held  oat  against  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  Spain  under  Marshal 
Jierwick,  and  the  siege  is  one  of  the 


most  important  events  in  the  ear 
part  of  the  eighteenth  oentnrv. 

The  late  king  of  Spain,  F«niina] 
YIL,  also  had  occaaion  to  feel  th 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  Cat 
lans  did  not  become  extinet  wi 
their  ancient  constitution,  and  eve 
regency  since  his  death  haa  be 
tnugUt  the  same  lesson. 
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ezhauated  state  of  the  finances  on  his  coming  to  the  throne, 
to  evade  the  payment  of  a  certain  tax  or  subsidj;  commonly  paid 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  sent  for  the 
preaideat  of  the  council,  John  Fiveller,  to  require  the  consent 
of  that  body  to  this  measure.  The  magistrate,  having  previously 
advised  vdth  his  colleagues,  determined  to  encounter  any  hazard 
lather  than  compromise  the  rights  of  the  city.  He  reminded 
the  king  of  his  coronation  oath,  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
was  willing  so  soon  to  deviate  from  the  good  usages  of  his 
predeoesson,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  and  his  comrades  would 
never  betray  the  liberties  intrusted  to  them.  Ferdinand,  in- 
digoant  at  this  language,  ordered  the  patriot  to  withdraw  into 
another  apartment,  where  he  remained  in  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  consequences  of  his  temerity.  But  the  king  was  dis- 
suaded from  violent  measures,  if  he  had  ever  contemplated  them, 
bj  the  representation  of  his  courtiers,  who  warned  him  not 
to  reckon  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  people,  who  bore 
small  affection  to  his  person,  from  the  little  familiarity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  comparison  with  their  preceding 
monarcha,  and  who  were  already  in  arms  to  protect  their  magis- 
trate. In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  Ferdinand  deemed 
it  prudent  to  release  the  councillor,  and  vdthdrew  abruptly  from 
the  city  on  the  ensuing  day,  disgusted  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
enterprise. 

Such,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free 
eoDstitutions  of  Castile  and  Aiagon;  but  when  these  two  king- 
doms were  united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled 
policy  of  the  sovereigns  to  destroy  all  the  institutions  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  secured.  As  the  power  of 
the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the  kings  of  Castile  had  less 
reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  condition  of  defending 
the  frontiers,  and  their  nobles,  ccmtinually  engaged  in  mutual 
diawnaions,  were  unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  crown 
on  their  aristocratic  privileges.  The  nobles  of  Aragon  indeed 
were  always  ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was 
^itly  said  by  one  of  the  monarchs,  in  reference  to  these  two 
aristocracies,  that  it  was  equally  difficult  to  divide  the  nobles 
of  Aragon  and  to  imite  those  of  Castile.  But  union  availed 
little  to  the  Aragonese  nobles,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  when  Castilian 
anniea  were  ready  to  crush  the  first  appearance  of  insurrection. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  though  rather  in  anticipation  of  what 
we  ahall  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest  of  America 
aot  merely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold,  without 
their  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to   their  parliaments 
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or  cortes,  but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  manj  lucratiTe 
monopolies,  for  which  the  Spanish  nobles  bartered  the  priyileges 
of  their  order  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  There  is  a  closer 
connection  between  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  institution 
than  is  generally  imagined;  every  protected  interest  exists  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and^  b^sg 
itself  based  on  injustice,  must  coimive  at  injustice  in  others. 
Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and 
it  was  this  selfish  folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line 
of  Spanish  monarchs  to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of 
their  country,  and  to  render  Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  example 
of  the  great  truth,  that  a  land  of  monopoly  soon  becomes  a 
land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of  miseryi 

SEcnoK  XIL    State  of  Western  JEurope  at  the  commencement 

of  like  Fourteenth  Century, 

KoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of 
the  empire  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  authority, 
by  annexing  some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  usurpatiou 
of  the  duchy  of  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  disposal  of  that  province ;  he 
defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived  him  not  only  of  Austria  but  also 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  which  were  formed  into  a  new 
principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to  Albert,  the  emperor's 
son  (a.  d.  1282),  who  founded  the  imperial  house  of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany^ 
it  was  almost  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  gene-> 
rally  withdrew  even  nominal  allegiance  from  tiieir  former  masters* 
Of  these  commercial  states  Venice  was  the  most  important  This 
city  had  been  originally  founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity 
of  the  Huns  (a.d.  452);  but  it  first  rose  into  importance  under 
the  doge  Piero  Urseolo  IL  (a.  d.  992),  who  obtamed  freedom  of 
commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime  cities  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  they  had  generally  supported  the  latter;  Pope  Alexander 
ILL,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  conferred  on  them  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Adriatic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony 
of  celebrating  annually  a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the 
Venetian  doge.  The  crusades  tended  greatiy  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  republic,  especially  the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we  have  abready 
stated,  the  Greek  empiie  was  dismembered.    On  this  occasbn  the 
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VenetiaDs  received  from  their  allies  several  maritime  cities  in 
Dalmatian  Albania,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  the  islands  of  Crete,  Corfu, 
Cephalonia,  and  several  others  in  the  Ionian  cluster. 

Bat  the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in 
its  political  constitution.  The  government  was  originally  demo- 
cratic, the  power  of  the  doge  being  limited  by  a  council,  who 
were  freely  chosen  by  the  citizens.  Several  tumults  at  these 
elections  furnished  the  doge,  Peter  Gradenigo,  with  an  excuse  fur 
proposing  a  law  abrogating  annual  elections,  and  rendering  the 
dignity  of  councillor  hereditary  in  the  families  of  those  who  were 
at  the  period  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  (a.d.  1298). 
This  establishment  of  a  dose  aristocracy  led  to  several  revolts,  of 
which  that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  remarkable  (a.d. 
1810).  After  a  fierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insurgents  were 
routed ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy^ 
asd  this  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent  under  the 
name  of  the  Coundl  of  Ten,  the  most  formidable  tribunal  ever 
founded  to  support  aristocratic  tyranny. 

Genoa,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  com- 
merce, which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political  con- 
vulsions that  agitated  the  republic.  The  Genoese  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Con- 
stantinople. Their  services  were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of 
Cafia,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  through  some  of 
which  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade  with  China  and  India.  They 
obtained  also  Smyrna,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
together  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
were  they  less  successful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and 
the  western  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against 
powerful  rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of 
these  republics,  and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  It 
ended  (a.d.  1290)  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Pisans^ 
whose  conunerce  was  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  the  island  of  Elba, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  His  subjects  justly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin, 
and  the  insolence  of  the  French  soldiery  confirmed  their  aversion. 
An  atrocious  insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  lady  provoked  the  celebrated 
insurrection  commonly  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers^  (a.  d.  1282)^ 

^  The  evening   pravere   in   the  historians  describe  this  massacre  as 

Catholic  Church  are  called  Vespers,  the  result  of  a  deep  and  long-planned 

ind  the  revolt  commenced  as  the  conspiracy;    bat  it  is  much   more 

coogregations  wore  assembling  at  Ukelv  to  have  been  simply  a  sadden 

I'aienao  for   the  evening  service*  outbreak  of  popular  indignation, 
(luring  the  festival  of  Kaster.    Some 
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in  which  all  the  French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with 
the  exception  of  William  Parcellet^  whose  virtues  honourably  die- 
tingmshed  him  from  his  countrymen.  The  islanders  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  OharleSy 
though  aided  by  tiie  pope,  was  unable  to  regain  his  authority  over 
them. 

Pope  Martin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
excommunicated  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict;  and  finding  these  measures  ineffectual,  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his 
states  to  the  count  of  Valois,  second  son  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  proclaimed  Charles  of  Anjou  champion  of  the  Holy  Church, 
and  declared  that  this  sanguinary  tyrant  was  a  prince  chosen  by 
God  himself.  The  pope,  who  thus  bestowed  crowns,  and  ex- 
onerated subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  own  capital ;  and,  while  he  hoped  to  humble  kings, 
could  not  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  citizens.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similiar  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
papacy.  Peter  of  Aragon,  feigning  obedience,  exchanged  his 
title  of  king  for  that  of  a  simple  knight,  retaining,  however,  all 
the  power  of  royalty;  but,  dreading  the  succours  that  the  king 
of  France  sent  to  his  uncle  more  than  the  papal  menaces,  he 
sought  out  means  of  gaining  time  to  organise  the  defence  of 
Sicily.  Knowing  the  vain-glorious  disposition  of  his  rival,  Peter 
proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  with  a  hundred  knights  at  each  side, 
should  decide  their  respective  titles  in  a  combat,  near  Bordeaux. 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  elated  by  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with  a  prince 
who  added  to  his  modest  title,  '  Knight  of  Aragon,'  the  sounding 
designations,  'Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Father  of  Three  Kings,' 
accepted  the  terms ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected  field, 
neglected  his  preparations  for  war.  Martin  fulminated  against  the 
duel,  single  oumbats  being  forbidden  by  the  Church ;  but  Peter 
had  never  intended  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  Charles  discovered  that  he  had  been  overreached. 
Martin  more  than  shared  the  indignation  of  hitf  favourite;  he 
renewed  the  preaching  of  the  crusade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all 
who  fought  in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to 
those  who  joined  in  the  expeditions  for  the  reoov^  of  Palestine ; 
and  he  sent  ambassadors  urging  the  French  king  to  hasten  the 
invasion  of  Aragon. 

The  anathemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  his  crown ; 
they  scarcely  even  checked  the  current  of  his  fortunes.  All  his 
subjects,  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously  displayed  their 
attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papcd  decrees  to 
■com.    The  Aragonese  admiral  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of 
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Anjoa  within  sight  of  Naples,  and  made  his  son,  Charles  the 
Lnme,  a  prisoner  (a.  n.  1284).  This  scion  of  a  detested  race  would 
not  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Messinians,  who  wished  to  sacri- 
fice him  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  hut  for  the 
generous  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Manfred's  daughter,  who 
necoed  him  from  the  fary  of  the  populace,  and  sent  him  for  secu- 
rity to  Catalonia.  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  survive  this 
calamity;  the  remembrance  of  his  former  triumphs  and  prosperity, 
bis  pride,  his  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having  been 
baf&ed  by  policy,  aggravated  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  which  he 
no  ledger  had  power  to  retrieve. 

Spain  continued  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  Christian 
and  Mohammedan.  To  the  former  belonged  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 
Castile,  of  which  the  two  last  were  gradually  extending  them- 
eelves  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbours.  The 
Castilian  monarch,  Alphonso  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo 
(a.b.  1086);  he  would  probably  have  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  had  not  a  new  burst  of  fanaticism  in  Africa  supplied  the 
Mohanmiedans  with  hordes  of  enthusiastic  defenders  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  The  Moors  not  only  recovered  their  strength, 
but  became  so  formidable  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  published  a 
cnisade  against  them.  A  numerous  Christian  army  assembled  on 
the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered  their 
enemies  near  the  dty  of  Ubeda,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat, 
bom  which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recovered  (a.d. 
1212).  Ferdinand  IH.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  profiting  by  the 
wealmess  of  the  Moors,  subdued  the  little  kingdoms  of  Cordova, 
Murcia,  and  Seville  (a.I).  1256),  so  that  the  Mohammedans  were 
reduced  to  a  single  kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  crusades  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom 
in  Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  was  *so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  valour  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan wars,  that  Alphonso  YI.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  investiture  of  the  countiy  of 
Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Henry  enlarged  his  territory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Mohammedans,  but  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of 
his  son  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed  king  on  the  glorious 
field  of  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  was  de- 
stroyed (a.d.  1180).  To  secure  his  new  royalty,  Alphonso  placed 
himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  declared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pope.  His  successors 
found  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow  ki  availing  themselves 
of  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them ;  several  violent  struggles  were 
made  by  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power 
of  the  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
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Poitugaese  clergy  were  secured  in  extexiBiye  poBsesaioiui,  almost 
royal  priyileges,  and  a  complete  exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction 
(A.D.  1289). 

As  the  governments  of  France  and  England  began  to  assume  a 
stable  form,  riyalry  arose  between  the  two  nations^  which  led  to  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capefs  usurpa* 
tion,  the  policy  of  the  French  kings  had  been  to  lessen  the  power 
of  the  great  feudatories :  and  it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  L  to 
sanction  the  duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thus 
permitted  a  vassal,  already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sove- 
reign.  The  danger  was  greatly  increased  when  Louis  VII.  divorced 
his  faithless  wife  Eleanor,  the  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne, 
Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She  married  Henry  XL,  king  of  England^ 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her  inheritance  to  that  of  the  Planta-* 
genets  in  France,  which  included  the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  the 
counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine  (a.d.  1152).  The  vassal  was  now 
more  powerful  than  his  sovereign ;  the  throne  of  France  indeed 
would  scarcely  have  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  disputes  of 
the  Plantagenets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor,  caused 
Henry's  isons  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  sorrow  to  his  grave.  Philip  Augustus 
was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
Plantagenets  of  England  sank  rapidly  before  his  superior  talents. 
Richard  L  was  nothing  more  than  a  brave  warrior,  and  unable  to 
compete  with  the  policy  of  his  rival ;  his  successor,  John,  was 
neither  a  soldier  nor  a  statesman ;  he  provoked  the  resentment  of 
all  his  subjects,  and,  while  assailed  in  England  by  the  discontented 
barons,  and  menaced  abroad  by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  most 
of  his  continental  dominions  by  tiie  watchful  king  of  France. 
Philip's  neighbours,  and  many  of  his  vassals,  were  alarmed  at  the 
vast  increase  of  his  power  after  his  conquest  of  the  Norman  pro- 
vinces ;  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines  (a.  d.  1214)  he  triumphed  over  the  imited  forces  of  the 
Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Flemings,  and  by  this  victory 
secured  the  possession  of  his  acquisitions. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  (a.d.  1292),  the  papacy,  as  if  ex* 
hausted  by  its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  have  Mien  into  a  lethargy. 
The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  for  two  yean  and  three  months ; 
an  interval  which  the  heads  of  the  Church  might  have  improved 
to  accommodate  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  the  improved  state  of 
intelligence,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  Europe.  But  in  an  evil  hour  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility,  and  believed  themselves  bound  to  keep  their  system 
stationary  while  everything  around  was  in  progress.  In  a  former 
age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  intelli- 
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grace ;  the  clergy  and  the  friars  were  the  missionaries  of  know* 
ledge ;  but  the  Church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear  ,*  kings,  not 
ponti^,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contest  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  we  shall  find  the  latter  con- 
quering;  because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in 
the  advancement  of  civilisation. 

The  yacancj  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  wars  in 
Rome^  and  throughout  Italy  superstition  attributed  these  calami- 
ties to  the  cardinals,  who  left  the  Church  without  a  head :  an 
insaoe  hermit  stimulated  the  populace  to  menace  them  with  death 
nnless  they  proceeded  to  an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble, 
ignorant  old  fanatic,  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  IV.  Though 
destitute  of  any  other  qualification,  Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride 
of  a  pontiff;  the  bridle  of  the  ass  on  which,  with  blasphemous 
imitation,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquila,  was  held  by  two 
kings,  Charles  n.,  the  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples,  and  his  son 
Ghtfles  Martel,  nominal'  Idng  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardinals  soon 
became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  them  by  an  insane 
hemiit ;  Benedict  Cajetan  worked  upon  the  weak  mind  of  Celestine 
to  lesign  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain,  and,  having 
previously  gained  the  sofifrages  of  the  college,  ascended  the  thiond 
under  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.^ 


Ssonoir  Xm.    P(mt\ficate  of  Boniface  VIIL 

Most  historians  assort  that  Boni&ce  had  recourse  to  very 
treacherous  artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Celestine : 
however  this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  inmiediately  shut 
up  in  a  prison,  lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remorse,  should  trouble  his 
sooceesor.  Bioniface  to  the  ambition  and  despotic  character  of 
Oregnry  VII.  added  a  more  crafty  manner,  and  more  dissimulation 
than  bad  been  recently  seen  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  aspired 
to  universal  sovereignty  over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations ; 
sod  he  diligently  sought  out  means  for  rendering  them  submissive 
to  his  laws.  Aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  the 
crusading  passion  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to  make  the  recovery  of 
Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  qiuirrels  of  sovereigns. 
He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Germany,  commanding  them 
ttnder  pahi  of  excommunication,  to  accommodate  their  differences ; 

*  Almost  the  only  thing  memo-  Nazareth  to  the  place  where  it  now 

nble  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine  stands^that  it  should  not  be  polluted 

ii  the  fabled  miracle  of  the  Chapel  by  the  Saracens.    This  absurd  stonr 

ef  Loretto,  which  was  said  to  have  was  long  credited  by  the  Romanists, 

been  transported   by  angels   fjrom  but  ie  now  derided  even  in  Italy, 
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and  lie  mediated  a  peace  between  tlie  florereigna  of  France  and 
Aiag^on. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  tlie  pope,  resigned 
his  preteoisions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders  detesting  tiie  honae  of 
Anjon,  and  despsing  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so 
weakly  abandoned  his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the  brother  of 
James,  at  Palermo,  and  expelled  the  papal  legatee.  Excommimi- 
cations  were  fulminated  against  the  Sicilians  and  the  soyereign  of 
their  choice ;  eyen  the  feeble  James  was  induced  to  arm  against 
his  brother,  and  aid  in  his  expulsion  from  the  island:  and  this 
violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a  shadow  of  right.  But 
the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to  bestowing  islands  and 
Italian  principalities ;  he  resolved  to  establish  his  authority  over 
the  moeik  powerful  sovereigns  of  Etirope. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monarchs  in  Christen- 
dom ;  resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the  great  vassala 
of  the  crown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people, 
and  resolved  that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  should,  from  henceforth, 
form  classes  of  his  subjects.  Feudal  anarchy  disappeared,  and 
equal  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  dassea 
were  delivered  from  the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassalage,  and 
the  despotism  of  the  sovereign  became  a  blesong  to  the  nation,  in 
the  midst  of  his  career  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  pope, 
commanding  him  to  spare  a  conquered  vassal,  to  abstain  from 
taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  disputes  with  the  count  of 
Flanders  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Holy  See.  Philip  spumed  these 
demands,  upon  which  the  pope  issued  the  celebrated  bull  called, 
from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericis  laicos,  excom- 
municating the  kings  who  should  levy  ecclesiastical  subsidies,  and 
the  priests  who  should  pay  them,  and  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals. 

This  attempt  to  establieh  a  theocracy,  independent  of  monarchy, 
excited  general  indignation.  In  England  Edward  ordered  his 
judges  to  admit  no  causes  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  the  com- 
plainants, but  to  try  every  suit  brought  against  them,  averring 
that  those  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  had 
no  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded, 
and  the  English  ecclesiastics  hasted  to  pay  their  subsidies  without 
further  compulsion.  Philip  the  Fair  exhibited  even  more  vigour ; 
he  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  without  a  licence ;  and  he  forbade 
foreign  merchants  to  establish  themselves  in  his  dominions.  Boni- 
face, aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the  revenue  which 
the  court  of  Rome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated  in  urgent 
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tennSy  explained  away  the  most  ofTensive  parts  of  his  former  bull, 
and  olfer^  several  advantages  to  the  king  if  he  would  modify  his 
edicts.  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  the  bull  ClericU 
laicot  was  rendered  less  stringent ;  Louis  IX.  was  canonised,  and 
Philip  could  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an  ancestor ;  finally,  the 
pope  promised  that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French 
monarch  accepted  the  arbitration  of  the  pope  in  his  disputes  with 
the  king  of  England  and  the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface  to 
his  astonishmenty  decided  thatGuienne  should  be  restored  to  Eng- 
hodf  that  all  his  former  possessions  should  be  g^ven  back  to  the 
eoimt  of  Flanders,  and  that  Philip  himself  should  undertake  a  new 
cnuade.  When  this  unjust  sentence  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  French  court  by  the  bishop  of  Durham^  Edward's  ambassador, 
the  king  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  but  the  count  of 
Artois/ enraged  at  such  insolence^  snatched  the  bull,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  This  was  the  only 
answer  returned :  Philip,  heedless  of  the  pope'fl  anger,  renewed 
the  war. 

Boniface  "VllL  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  resistance  would  be 
80  energetic,  or  of  such  dangerous  example :  but  he  prepared  for 
the  coming  struggle  by  securing  his  authority  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
ciollj  in  Rome,  where  the  papal  power  had  been  long  controlled 
hj  ike  factious  nobles.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator,  but  the 
Ghihellines  rendered  the  dignity  of  such  a  magistrate  very  pre- 
carious; it  was  necessary  to  destroy  them,  and  in  this  instance 
penonal  vengeance  was  united  to  the  projects  of  ambition.  The 
leaden  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  at  Home  were  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Colonna;  two  cardinals  of  that  name  had  strenuously 
zesisted  the  abdication  of  Celestine,  and  had  long  been  marked 
ont  as  victims.  Under  the  pretext  of  their  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  8icily  and  Aragon,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  papal  tribunal;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was 
predetermined,  they  fled  to  their  castles,  protesting  against  the 
sentence  of  him  whom  they  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope. 
Boniface  hurled  the  most  terrible  anathemas  agfdnst  them,  declar- 
ing them  infamous,  excommunicate,  and  incapable  of  any  public 
eharge,  to  the  fourth  generation :  he  devoted  them  to  the  ^tbb  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  preached  a  crusade  for  their  destruction. 
Intimidated  for  a  moment,  the  Oolonnas  submitted,  and  surren- 
dered their  town  of  Palestrina  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  No 
Bocner  was  Boniface  master  of  this  stronghold  than,  regardless  of 
his  oaths,  he  levelled  the  fortress  to  the  ground,  forbade  it  to  bo 
veboilt,  renawed  his  persecutions  against  the  Colonnas,  and  com- 
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polled  them  to  fly  from  Italy.  They  souglit  shelter  at  the  court 
of  Franoe,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Philip, 
who  thus  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  independence  and  his 
generosity. 

Boniface  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed ;  he  resolved  to  lull 
the  king*s  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition ;  for  this  purpose 
he  proposed  to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give 
the  crown  to  Charles  of  Valois,  whom  he  had  already  created 
imperial  vicar  and  captain-general  of  the  Holy  Church.  Philip 
tunied  a  deaf  ear  to  this  tempting  proposal;  he  even  entered  into 
alliance  with  Albert,  and  cemented  the  union  by  giving  his  sister 
in  maniage  to  the  emperor's  son,  Kodolph,  duke  of  Austria. 
Boniface  was  enraged  by  this  disappointment^  but  Ids  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  Jubilee  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  century  (a.  d.  1300).  He  published  a  bull, 
promising  full  pardon  and  remission  of  all  sins  to  those  who, 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  at  Rome,  during  fifteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims, 
anxious  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  the  peiik 
of  war,  flocked  to  the  city,  and  by  their  liberal  expenditure 
greatly  enriched  the  Bomans.  This  profitable  contrivance  was 
renewed  by  the  successors  of  Boniface,  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years,  and  proved  to  be  an  efficacious  means  of  lecmiting  the 
papal  treasury. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes  between 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of 
the  rival  claims  for  supremacy  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  prelate 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  Boniface  promptly  responded  to  the 
calL  A  legate  was  sent  to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  am- 
bassador was  almost  a  declaration  of  war.  The  pope's  messenger 
was  the  bishop  of  Pamieis,  a  rebellious  subject,  whose  treasons 
were  notorious,  and  whose  insolence  to  his  sovereign  excited 
general  indignation.  The  seditious  prelate  was  driven  from  the 
court ;  but  tibie  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  complained 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  demanded 
justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the  king,  sum- 
moned the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respecting 
the  doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and 
invited  Philip  himself  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  con- 
clave. But  the  king,  supported  by  the  legists,  or  professors  of 
the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  defied  the  papal 
power  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of  his  people.  Boniface 
had  sent  a  bidl,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  AtucuUaJUi^^  to 
I  <  Listen,  aon,* — ^the  words  with  which  it  commenced. 
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France)  in  which  all  tho  delinquencies  of  Philip,  not  only  towards 
the  Chinch  but  eyery  class  of  his  subjects,  were  portrayed  with 
ipparent  moderation,  but  with  great  yigour  and  eloquence.  Peter 
flotte,  the  royal  chancellor,  presented  an  abridgment  of  this 
docoment  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  out 
thoBe  passages  in  which  the  papal  pretensions  were  most  aStaa- 
Bvely  put  forward.  This  document  called  *  the  little  bull,'  was 
M  follows :— - 

'Boniface^  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  PhiUp, 
king  of  the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 
We  desire  you  to  know  that  you  are  subject  to  us  in  tempora)  as 
well  as  in  spiritual  affairs ;  that  the  appointment  to  benefices  and 
joebends  belongs  not  to  you ;  that  if  you  have  kept  benefice^ 
▼scint,  the  profits  must  be  reserved  for  the  legal  successors ;  ajad 
if  you  have  bestowed  any  benefice,  we  declare  the  appointment 
inTsIid,  and  revoke  it  if  executed.  Those  who  oppose  tiiis  judg- 
ment shall  be  deemed  heretics.' 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he 
published  a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably 
never  sent  to  Home.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline 
of  the  papal  power  that  such  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and 
presented  to  the  States-general  of  France,  as  their  monarch's 
answer  to  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  letter  of  the  king  is  thus 
given  by  historians : — 

'Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface, 
dsiming  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  your 
sublime  stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  \n 
temporal  affairs ;  that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs 
to  OB  by  right  of  our  crown ;  that  l^e  disposal  of  the  revenues  of 
vacant  sees  is  part  of  our  prerogative ;  that  our  deci;ees  in  this 
respect  are  valid  both  for  the  past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that 
we  will  support,  with  all  our  might,  those  on  whom  we  haye 
bestowed  or  shall  bestow  benefices.  Those  who  oppose  this  judg- 
ment shall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots.' 

The  manifestoes  sent  to  Rome  by  the  three  orders  of  the  States- 
general,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  are  of  greater 
importance  to  the  historian  than  '  the  little  bull '  or  the  royal 
leply.  That  of  the  French  barons  was  addressed  to  the  college  of 
eardinala;  it  openly  accused  the  pope  of  having  perilled  the 
unity  of  the  Church  by  his  extravagant  ambition,  and  it  denied 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  right  to  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
kingdom  of  France.  The  clergy  addressed  Boniface  hinaeif  in  a 
messured  and  respectful  tone,  but  they  declared  that  they  had 
takoi  a  now  oath  to  their  sovereign  that  they  would  maintain  the 
Jadepcadanee  of  his  crown.    The  declaration  of  the  commont  has 
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not  been  presenredy  but,  like  that  of  the  nobles,  it  appears  to  baye 
been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  court  of  Home 
was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  the  different 
orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would  not  write  to  the  king, 
whom  he  considered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

Whilst  Boniface  VIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its 
ruler,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over  other  kingdoms. 
Edward  of  England,  haying  oyercome  the  feudal  turbulence  of 
his  vassals,  was  about  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
when  the  Holy  See  forbade  the  enterprise.  Edward  in  reply 
traced  his  right  to  Scotland  up  to  the  age  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
and  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy  declared  that  the  claims  of 
their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  those  of  the  pontiff.  A 
legate,  by  command  of  Boniface,  laboured  to  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame, 
king  of  Naples,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  prince,  Uie  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their 
liberties  under  a  king  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church,  elected 
for  their  sovereign  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  he  was 
solemnly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Colreza.  The  pope  wrote 
fierce  denunciations  -against  the  election,  and  even  commanded  the 
king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his  own  son.  But  though  Hungary 
refused  submission,  the  obedience  of  Spain  consoled  the  pontiff; 
he  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave  valid,  after  his 
death,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand  IV.,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  kingdom 
of  Castile. 

Though  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  goods  of  all  the  clergy 
who  quitted  the  kingdom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the 
prelates,  braving  the  penalty,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Borne. 
Conscious  that  this  cQsobedience  portended  a  struggle  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  French  king  took  the 
unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  thus  representing  royalty  as  the  shield  of  the  people 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  Boniface,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  passions,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  Ufiam  Sanctam,  in  which 
the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  stated  with 
more  strength  and  precision  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yet 
ventured  to  use.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  that  the  king  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who 
wished  to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  the  Holy  See,  or 
the  entrance  of  legates  into  his  kingdom;  that  he  should  not 
confiscate  the  properties  of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial 
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befoie  civil  courts;  that  the  hing  should  appear  in  person  at 
fiome,  and  answer  the  charge  of  haying  burned  a  bull  sealed  with 
the  effigies  of  the  holy  apostles ;  and,  finally,  that  he  should 
neoinpeDse  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
corency,  and  abandon  the  dty  of  Lyons  to  its  archbishop,  as  an 
eodflsiastieal  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by  the  threat  of 
excommunication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands,  and 
in  his  torn  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
the  royal  advocate,  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The 
advocate  required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to 
investigate  tiiese  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in 
priaon  until  his  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided. 

fionifaoe  was  now  seriously  alarmed;  when  he  ascended  the 
thnoe,  Celestine  had  declared, '  This  cardinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox 
into  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of  a  lion,  and  the 
ad  of  a  dog : '  his  violence  in  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  France 
tended  to  realise  both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
alBes,  and  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  Was  won  over  to  declare  him- 
aelf  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See^  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his 
nysl  title,  and  absolution  firom  the  many  anathemas  hurled  against 
libn.  The  Emperor  Albert  was  similarly  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
eogmse  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  on  obtaining  a 
boll  confirming  his  election;  he  even  issued  letters  patent  con- 
fessizig  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Holy  See.  Thus  strengthened,  Boniface  laid  aside 
aU  appearance  of  moderation,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the 
contomacions  king  of  France. 

Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  the  states  of  his  realm  at 
the  Louvre,  and  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against 
Boniface,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  most  detestable  and 
onnatoral  crimes.  It  was  yoted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
t  new  pope  and  a  general  council,  and  so  general  was  the  disap- 
probation of  the  pontiflTs  ambitious  schemes,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  including  nine  cardinals, 
tent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  appeal. 

Boniface  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  the  charges 
nrged  against  him  with  more  temper  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pited,  but  he  secretly  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication,  de- 
priving Philip  of  his  throne,  and  anathematising  his  posterity  to 
the  fourth  generation.  This  final  burst  of  hostility  was  delayed 
nntil  the  8th  of  September  (a.  n.  1803),  when  the  Romish  Church 
ttlebratea  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited 
the  day  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest, 
having  arranged  hja  plans  of  yengeance  for  ike  follovdng  day ;  ho 
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was  suddenly  aroused  by  cries  of  'Long  liTe  Philip!  Deaih  to 
Boniface ! '  Nogaret,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had 
entered  Anagni  with  three  hundred  cavaliers^  and  being  joined  by 
some  of  the  townsmen,  was  forcing  his  way  into  the  pahbce. 
Sciarra  Colonna  and  Nogaret  rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of 
Boniface }  they  found  the  old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robeo^ 
seated  on  his  throne,  waiting  their  approach  with  unshaken  dignity. 
They  made  him  their  prisoner,  and  prepared  for  his  remoyal  to 
France  until  a  general  council.  But  Nogaret  having  unwisely 
delayed  three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizens  and  the  neighbouiing 
peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontiff;  Colonna  and  his  French 
allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could  only  save  their 
lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Kome ;  but  fatigue, 
anxiety,  and  vexation  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  soon  pnt 
an  end  to  his  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Boniface  was  Coital  to  the  papal  power;  he  ex- 
aggerated ito  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  began 
to  discover  the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend 
his  influence  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  he  exhausted 
the  sources  of  his  strength,  and  none  of  his  successors,  however 
ardent,  ventured  to  revive  pretensions  which  had  excited  so  many 
wars,  shed  so  much  blood,  and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The 
priesthood  and  the  empire,  fatigued  by  so  long  and  disastrous  a 
struggle,  desired  tranqiullilyy  but  tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of 
Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion  of  ito  own  omnipotence 
vanished  with  the  agitations  by  which  it  had  been  produced,  and 
new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in  its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
Popery ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  ito  strength^ 
and  husbanding  its  resources ;  fighting  only  on  the  defensive,  it 
no  longer  provokes  the  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  emperors.  A  few  pontiffii  will  be  found  now  and  then 
reviving  the  claims  of  Gregoiy,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boniface ;  bat 
their  attempto  will  be  found  desultory  and  of  brief  duration,  like 
the  last  flashes,  fierce  but  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashea  of  a 
conflagration. 

Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  hasted  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  the  moderation  which  resulto  from  defeat.  Without  waitin^f 
for  any  solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the  Fair  from  the  anathe- 
mas fulminated  against  him  by  Boniface;  recalled  the  Golonnaa 
from  exile,  and  encouraged  the  Roman  people  to  restore  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  that  illustrious  family ;  finally,  he  exerted  himself 
to  reconcile  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortu- 
nately without  effect.  His  early  death-  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
crisis;  in  which  the  political  system  of  the  papac^^  was  destinad  to 
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luffer  greater  Bhocks  than  any  to  which  it  had  been  yet  exposed, 
and  to  give  freah  proofa  that  it  could  not  be  improvedyeyen  by  the 
•torn  leasona  of  adversity. 

SicnoK  Xiy.    State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Ceniuri/. 

WnxiAX  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  Eng- 
knd  to  the  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  could  not 
destroy  the  love  and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws. and  liberties 
letained  by  the  nation.  His  sons,  William  Bufus  and  Henry  I., 
wero  successively  enabled  to  seize  the  throne  in  prejudice  of  the 
rights  of  their  elder  brother  Bobert,  by  promising  to  restore  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  to  conciliate  the  English 
more  effectually,  mairied  a  princess  of  Saxon  descent ;  on  his  death 
he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  surviving  child  by  tiiis  marriage, 
BCatilda,  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou.  This 
ammgement  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen :  England 
was  convulsed  by  a  dvil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Stephen's 
adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 

Henry  U.,  the  first  of  the  Flantagenet  dynasty,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  united  to  England  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  county 
of  Anjou,  and  the  fairest  provinces  of  north-western  France  (a.  n. 
1154).  To  these  he  added  tibe  more  important  acquisition  of 
Ireland,  partly  by  a  papal  donation,  and  partly  by  right  of 
oonqueat. 

Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sovereignties, 
whose  moniurchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wan,  and  could 
rarely  be  induced  to  combine  for  their  conunon  interest  The 
island  had  been  frequently  devastated,  and  once  completely  subdued 
by  the  Danes ;  several  septs  of  these  foreigners  retidned  possession 
of  the  chief  commercial  cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was 
formidable  to  a  country  distracted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their 
Norman  brethren  conquered  England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered 
into  a  dose  correspondence  with  William  and  his  successon,  a 
dreomatanoe  which  probably  first  suggested  to  Henry  the  notion 
of  conquering  the  island.  He  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  sanction 
of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  filled 
the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pontiff;  his  desire 
to  gratify  his  native  sovereign  was  stimulated  by  his  anxiety  to 
extend  the  papal  authority.  The  Irish  Church  had  been  long 
independent  of  Rome;  and  the  connexion  between  its  prelates 
and  the  papacy  was  as  yet  insecure ;  it  was  therefore  on  tihe  con* 
dition  ci  subjecting  Ireland  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish 
Qhmch  that  a  bull  was  issued,  grantbg  Henry  permission  to  invade 
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the  country.  The  bitter  feuds  in  the  Plantagenet  family,  and  Uie 
state  of  his  continental  dominions,  long  prevented  the  English 
monarch  from  availing  himself  of  this  permission.  At  l^ogth 
Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from  his  dominioi&  by  a  rival 
sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was  permitted  to  engage  the 
services  of  Strongbow,  and  some  other  military  adventurers,  on 
condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry.  The  rapid 
successes  of  Strongbow  awakened  Henry's  jealousy;  he  went  to 
Ireland  in  person,  and  received  the  submission  of  its  prmapal 
sovereigns  (a.d.  1172).  He  returned  without  completing  tiie 
conquest  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  nuserjr 
and  bloodshed  through  several  successive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  a  period  of  little  importance  in 
English  history ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  pro- 
fligate John,  led  to  the  most  important  results.  The  banms, 
provoked  by  his  tyranny  and  his  vices,  took  up  arms,  and  compelled 
him  to  sign  the  Great  Charter,  which  laid  the  first  permanent 
foundation  of  British  freedom ;  the  pope  forced  him  to  resign  his 
crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again  only  on  condition  of  vassalage 
to  the  Holy  See,  while  Philip  Augrustus  took  advantage  of  these 
circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarchs  of  most  of  their 
continental  possessions.  John's  death  saved  England  from  be- 
coming a  province  of  France :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.  from 
his  oadi,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  which 
the  English  barons  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects 
of  success.  John  was  completely  defeated  (a.  d.  1216) ;  he  fled 
towards  Scotland,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already 
disgusted  with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
rallying  round  Prince  Henry,  and  Louis  was  glad  to  Conclude  a 
treaty  for  abandoning  the  island. 

Henry  IH.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods 
of  English  history,  without  talents  to  command  respect,  or  resolu- 
tion to  enforce  obedience.  During  his  long  reign,  England  was 
engaged  in  few  foreign  wars,  but  these  were  generally  unfortunate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  country,  was  agitated  by  internal  commo- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  the  fif^  years  that  he  swayed  the 
sceptre.  The  discontent  of  the  prelates  and  barons  at  the  favour 
that  the  king  showed  to  foreigners  induced  them  to  form  an 
association,  by  which  the  king  was  virtually  deposed,  and  the  su- 
preme authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers,  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  important  change 
into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the  barons  in  the  great  covapdL 
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of  the  nation  (a.  b.  1265).  This  innoyation  laid  the  hasb  for  the 
Hoiue  of  Conunonsi  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in 
EngHsh  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  the  harons  being  tbund  less 
endurable  than  that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former 
power;  and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently, that  Prince 
Edward  led  an  armament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  *aid  of  the  last 
enuade  of  St.  Louis.  Henry  died  during  his  son's  absence  (a.  b. 
1272) ;  but  though  two  years  elapsed  before  Edward's  return  home, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  continued  undisturbed. 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the  whole 
of  Qreat  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  the  pretext  of  the 
Welsh  prince,  Llewelyn,  having  refused  homage,  he  invaded  the 
country,  and  completely  subdued  it ;  but  not  without  encountering 
a  desperate  resistance.  The  English  monarch  stayed  more  than  a 
Tear  in  Wales  to  complete  its  pacification,  and  during  that  time 
his  queen,  Eleanor,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon 
(a.  b.  1284).  The  Welsh  claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman ; 
and  he  was  declared  Prince  of  Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  sovereigns. 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  gave 
Edward  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom. 
Three  competitors,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  laid  claim  to  the 
crown ;  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the 
decision  to  Edward ;  and  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  first,  on 
condition  of  BalioFs  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England. 
Baliol  soon  grew  weary  of  the  authority  exercised  over  him  by 
Edward,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  independence;  but 
beiog  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated  the  throne  (a.i>. 
1296),  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Scottish 
nation,  though  vanquished,  was  not  subdued ;  several  insurrections 
were  raised  against  the  English  yoke;  but  after  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Scottish  hero  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Eobert  Bruce 
rsued  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a.d. 
1306).  Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon 
followed  in  person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on 
the  border  (a.i>.  1307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous  foe ; 
and  in  the  following  reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  esta- 
blished by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum  (a.  d.  1314). 

The  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fuur- 
teenth  centuries,  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  horror  and 
esmage.  The  natural  ferocity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Northmen, 
the  want  of  fixed  rules  of  succession,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  for  turbulent  spirits  in  piratical  expeditions  when  the 
increase  of  civilisation  had  given  consistency  to  the  governments  of 
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the  Bonikf  and  enabled  tiiem  to  proyide  for  the  proiecdon.  <kf  theii 
eubjects,  multiplied  factions,  and  produced  innumerable  ciyil  wan. 
Crusades,  however,  were  undertaken  against  the  Sclavoniaa  and 
other  pagan  nations,  by  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
added  considerably  to  their  dominions,  and  gave  them  a  high  rank 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  Prussia  and  livonia  were  gubdued 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order;  and  Hungary,  after  having 
been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongolian  hordes,  began  gradually  to 
recover  its  importance  after  tho  retreat  of  these  barbaiiana  (a.]k 
1244). 

SEcnoir  XV.    Revohdions  in  the  Etist  m  consequence  cf  the 

Mongolian  Invasion, 

These  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the 
rise,  progress,  and  extent  of  the  Mongolian  empire.  It  was  thought 
that  no  human  power  could  ever  surpass  the  conquests  of  the 
Arabs,  who  in  less  than  seventy  years  extended  their  sway  over 
wider  territories  than  the  Romans  hod  acquired  in  five  centuries; 
but  the  Mongols,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Moguls, 
from  as  humble  an  origin,  obtained  greater  dominion  in  a  less  time. 
Jenghiz  Khan  in  a  single  reign,  issuing  from  a  petty  principality 
in  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  six 
thousand  miles  finom  east  to  west^  and  at  least  half  that  space  from 
north  to  south,  including  within  its  limits  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  kingdoms  of  Aisia. 

The  vast  and  varied  countries  loosely  called  Scythia  by  ancient, 
and  Tartary  by  modem  writers  are  tenanted  by  hordes  diifering  in 
manners,  language,  and  even  physical  constitutitm,  but  which  are 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  Divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  the  several  hordes  are  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  mutual 
wars,  unless  when  some  great  leader  arises,  whose  renown  spreads 
through  the  nation,  and  then  all  the  tribes  hasten  to  range  them- 
selves beneath  his  standard.  When  they  invade  a  country,  they 
have  no  option  between  victory  and  death ;  for  other  hordes,  from 
more  remote  districts,  press  forward  to  occupy  the  pastures  they 
have  quitted,  and  thus  cut  off  the  possibility  of  their  retreat ;  but 
these,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  body  of  reserve,  ready  and  willing 
to  supply  the  losses  of  war.  The  armies  of  a  regular  state  contend 
against  mich  hordes  at  an  immense  disadvantage;  a  defeat  is 
ruinous,  for  they  give  no  quarter ;  a  victory  useless,  for  the  invaders 
have  neither  wealth  nor  country  to  lose,  and  are  not  conquered 
unless  they  are  exterminated. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  by  Jenghiz  Ehsn ; 
his  original  name  was  Temujin,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  a  small 
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horde  "wliicli  his  father's  valour  had  elevated  ahore  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  At  an  early  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang 
Khan,  the  nominal  head  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tartarian  desertS;  and 
received  the  hand  of  that  potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.  Mu- 
taal  jealousy  soon  led  to  a  war  between  Temujin  and  his  fkther-in- 
liiw ;  the  latter  was  slain  in  battle^  and  Temujih  succeeded  to  his 
authority.  On  the  day  of  his  installation,  a  pretended  prophet 
named  Kokza,  addressing  the  new  sovereign,  declared  that  he  was 
inspired  by  God  to  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan,  that  is^  supreme 
monarchy  and  to  promise  him  the  empire  of  the  universe. 

Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  laboured  to  establish  military 
dWpline  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and 
when  ho  had  organised  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of 
northern  China  called  Khatai  by  the  Oriental  writers,  and  Cathay 
by  our  old  English  authors.  In  ^ve  years  this  extensive  country 
was  subdued,  and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked 
by  an  outrage  of  the  sultan  of  Eharasm.  This  kingdom  of 
Kharasm  was  among  the  most  flourishing  in  central  Asia;  the 
literary  eminence  of  Bokhara,  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Samarcand^  were  celebrated  throughout  the  East.  The  sultans 
Mohammed,  and  his  son  and  successor  Jalaloddfn,  were  monarchs 
of  dauntless  bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
Mongols,  and  not  only  Eharasm,  but  the  greater  part  of  northern 
and  eastern  Persia,  fell  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz.  Astrachan 
was  taken  by  a  Mongolian  detachment,  and  some  of  the  hordes 
pushed  their  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.  Jenghiz 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  (a.d.  1227),  continuing  his  career  of 
conquest  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Few  conquerors  have 
displayed  greater  military  abilities,  none  more  savage  ferocity.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter  and  devastation ;  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter 
without  mercy  all  that  offered  him  the  least  resistance. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongolian  conqueror  followed  the  course 
he  had  traced.  They  completed  the  subjugation  of  China,  they 
overthrew  the  khaliphate  of  Bagdad  (a.d.  1258),  and  rendered  the 
sultans  of  Iconium  tributary.  Oktni  Khan,  the  immediate  suc- 
oeesor  of  Jenghiz,  sent  two  armies  from  the  centre  of  China,  one 
against  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  the  other  to  subdue  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance 
ofBatuEhan,  penetrated  and  subdued  the  Hussian  empire  (a.b. 
1237);  thence  the  Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  nnd 
Silesia,  and  even  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  ducal 
family  of  Wladimir  was  the  only  native  Hussian  dynasty  that  pre- 
served its  existence ;  it  owed  its  good  fortune  to  Alexander  Newski, 
whose  prudent  measures  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  conquerors 
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and  secured  him  a  tranqiul  xeign.  After  the  death  of  £u]bl« 
Khan,  the  grandaon  of  Jenghiz,  the  Mongolian  empire  was  parti- 
tioned by  the  proyincial  goyemors,  and  gradnallj  sank  under 
decay. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  and  the  Fatimite 
khaliphs,  by  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Ayubites  was  founded  by  Saladin's  descendants 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  this,  after  haying  been  divided  into 
several  states,  was  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocious 
Mongols  sold  into  slavery }  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported 
into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayiibite  dynasty. 
This  prince  purchased  multitudes  of  the  younger  captives,  whom 
he  formed  into  an  army,  and  kept  in  a*  camp  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  received  instruction  in  military  discipline.^  From 
this  they  were  removed  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  state.  In  a  short  time 
these  slaves  became  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  that  they  were 
enabled  to  usurp  the  throne,  having  murdered  Tiiran  Shah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  break 
the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon  their  sultan 
(a.d.  1250).  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  presence  of  St 
Louis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansurah,  and 
had  just  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Tiiran  Shah.  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finally 
proclaimed  sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Their  body,  constantly  recruited  by 
Turkish  and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  its 
pleasure ;  the  boldest  of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  his 
descent  from  Turkestan,  was  chosen  sultan.  Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  wars  and  revolutions  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
licentiousness  of  military  election,  the  Mamelukes  made  a  successful 
resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and,  after  the  death  of  Jenghiz  £[han*s 
immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus, 
which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the  Ayubites  (a.d. 

increased  in  power,  and  made  the 
Baharite  drnasty  undergo  the  fate 
it  inflicted  on  the  A^'iiinte  saltans. 
They  ro!>e  against  their  masters 
(a.  D.  1882),  (gained  posse-saioa  of 
the  supreme  authoritvi  and  placed 
one  of  their  chiffs  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  The  Boijites  in  their  tarn 
vrefe  overthrown  by  the  Oitomana 
(a.  d.  1617). 


1  Hence  they  were  called  the 
Baharite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Borjite 
or  Garrison  Mamelukes,  another 
bodv  of  this  militia,  formed  by  the 
Baharite  sultan  Kelaiin,  to  counter- 
balance the  authority  usurped  by 
the  Turkish  emirs.  The  Boijites 
derived  their  name  from  the  forts 
which  they  garrisoned  |  they  soon 
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IS60).  The  SEumying  princes  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty  in  Syria  and 
Arabia  tendered  their  submission  to  the  MamelukeS;  who  were 
thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
Levantine  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  forts  and  cities 
which  were  still  retained  by  the  Franks  and  western  Christians. 
The  Mamelukes  soon  resolved  to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the 
crusades.  They  inraded  the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli, 
which  were  subdued  without  much  difficulty.  A  fierce  resistance 
was  made  by  the  garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken  by 
assault  and  its  gallant  defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Tyre  soon  after 
rarrendered  by  capitulation  (a.  d.  1291),  and  thus  the  Christiana 
were  finally  expelled  from  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   REYIVAL   OF   LITERATURE;   THE   PROGRESS   OF 
CIVILISATION  AND  INVENTION. 


Section  I.    Dedme  of  the  Papal  Povoer,     The  Great 

Schism  of  the  Wed, 

CLEMENT  v.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  king  Philip  the  Fair,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained 
from  going  to  Romei  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  per- 
formed at  Lyons,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1^)9). 

Philip  further  insisted  that  the  memory  of  Boniface  should  be 
stigmatised;  and  his  bones  disinterred  and  ignominiously  burned. 
Clement  was  afraid  to  refuse ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dreaded 
the  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  temporise,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn 
the  matter  until  a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But 
fiome  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  ven- 
geance,  and  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Templars  was  sacrificed  by 
the  head  of  that  Church  it  had  been  instituted  to  defend.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of  that  order  were  simul- 
taneously arrested ;  they  were  accused  of  the  most  horrible  and  im- 
probable crimes ;  evidence  was  sought  by  every  means  that  revenge 
and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack  was  used  with 
imparalleled  violence  to  extort  confession ;  and  sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  finally  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men, 
whose  only  crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip  with 
the  hope  of  procuring  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother, 
and  he  hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  the  pope. 
But  though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions, 
he  had  not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  papal  power 
over  the  peninsula,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  fVench 
emperor  reconciling  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines,  crushing  oppo- 
sition by  the  aid  of  his  royal  brother,  and  fixing  the  imperial 
authority  on  a  pennanent  basis ;  he  therefore  secretly  instigated 
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the  German  piinces  to  hasten  the  election^  and  Henxj  VII.  of 
Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion.  Though  Henry  pos- 
sessed little  hereditary  influence,  h&  character  and  talents  secured 
him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
i&irs  of  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  yisited  during  the  preceding 
half  century.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers ; 
the  cities  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  with  unusual 
respect  for  the  imperial  mijesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiance,  and 
the  peninsula,  for  a  brief  space,  submitted  to  orderly  govenmient. 
But  the  riyalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  powerful  barons, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited  fresh  commotiom^  which 
Henry  had  not  the  means  of  controlling. 

The  council  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthumous 
trial  of  Boniface  VIIL,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought 
igainst  the  Templars  (a.d.  1809).  Twenty-three  witnesses  gave  evi- 
denoe  against  the  deceased  pontiff,  and  fully  established  the  charges 
of  profligacy  and  infldelitj;  but  Clement^s  own  immoralities  were 
too  flagrant  for  him  to  yenture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as 
the  forfeiture  of  the  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences ;  and  the  con- 
fession  that  Christianity  had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative 
&ble  was  justly  regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy  but 
to  religion  itself.  Philip  was  persuaded  t^o  abandon  the  prosecution, 
and  a  bull  was  issued  acquitting  Boniface,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
justifying  the  motives  of  his  accusers.  The  order  of  the  Templars 
was  formally  abolished,  and  their  estates  transferred  to  the  Hos- 
pitaUers,  or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  HospitaUen 
were  forced  to  pay  such  large  sums  to  Philip  and  the  princes  who 
had  usurped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they  were  impovenshed  rather 
than  enriched  by  the  grant.  The  council  passed  several  decrees 
against  heretics,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  reform  the  lives  of 
the  dergy ;  finally,  it  ordained  a  new  crusade,  which  had  no  result 
hut  the  filling  of  the  papal  coffers  with  giffcs  from  the  devout,  bribes 
from  the  politic,  and  the  purchase-money  of  indulgences  firom  the 
cowardly. 

When  the  Emperor  Henry  YH.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  he  esta- 
hlished  a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the  cities  and  princes 
of  Italy ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Robert  king 
of  Naples,  on  a  charge  af  treason,  and  this  prince,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  French  monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
em^.  The  pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patron 
Philip ;  the  wars  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about 
to  be  renewed,  when  Henry  died  suddenly  at  Bonconvento,  in  the 
state  of  Sienna.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  emperor  was 
poisoned  by  his  confessor,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  administered  th« 
fatal  dose  in  the  euoharist.    Clement  fulminated  two  bulls  against 
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Henry's  memory,  accusmg  Mm  of  perjury  and  usurpation ;  lie  also 
annulled  the  sentence  against  Robert  of  Naples,  and  nominated 
that  prince  imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Henry  exposed  Germany  to  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
succession;  that  of  Clement,  which  soon  followed,  produced 
alarming  dissensions  in  the  Church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive 
the  pontiff,  and  his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  sunk  into 
dissipation  to  regard  the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seven 
months  elapsed  in  contests  between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals, 
each  anxious  to  have  a  pontiff  of  their  own  nation.  V^hen  first 
they  met  in  conclave  at  Carpentras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle 
between  their  servants,  and  the  cardinals,  escaping  from  their 
burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dispersed  without  coming  to 
any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long,  count  of  Poictiers,  as- 
sembled the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily  sworn  that 
he  would  secure  their  perfect  freedouL  During  their  deliberations, 
the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  and,  soon  after,  the 
crown  of  France ;  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to  shut 
up  the  cardinals  in  dose  conclave,  and  compel  them  to  expedite 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff 
who  should  be  nominated  by  the  cardinal  de  Porto;  this  prelate,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  parties,  named  himself  and  was  soon  a^er 
solemnly  installed  at  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.  Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  king  of  Naples ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  thestrug- 
gles  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors ;  England  and  France 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal 
commotions ;  two  emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  finally,  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing 
towards  Constantinople.  In  these  difficult  limes  John  displayed 
great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recognise  either  of  the  rivals  to  the 
empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  revive  the  papal 
claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Muhldorf 
having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial  throne,  John, 
who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favour  the  duke  of  Austria^ 
vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.  Louis  sent 
efficient  aid  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  John,  forced  to  seek  for  allies^ 
lesolved  to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had 
just  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
Germans,  ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  with  indignation 
when  they  heard  that  the  pope  was  endeavouring  to  remove  th^r 
popular  emperor ;  Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly 
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nAitad  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon ; 
aeveral  learned  men  published  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Frey- 
nngen  expelled  the  bishop  for  his  attachment  to  the  pope ;  and  the 
dtiseiia  of  Strasburg  threw  a  priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring 
to  affix  a  copy  of  John's  condemnation  of  Louis  to  the  gates  of 
the  cathedral.  Even  the  religious  orders  were  divided ;  for  while 
the  Dominicans  adhered  to  the  pope^  the  Franciscans  zealously 
•noported  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 

irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis  led  an 
tmy  into  Italy,  traversed  the  Apennines,  received  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombazdy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,  found  a  schismatic 
liishop  willing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was 
in  vain  that  John  declared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  bulls 
of  excommunication ;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelphs  by  his 
real  or  pretended  zeid  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  his  strength, 
Tentored  to  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against 
John,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people.  The  Franciscans  declared  in  favour  of  the 
ntipope,  who  was  one  of  their  body ;  and  if  Louis  had  shown 
prudence  and  forbearance  equal  to  his  vigour,  the  cause  of  Pope 
John  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.  But  the  avarice  of  the 
emperor  alienated  the  affections  not  only  of  the  Romans  but  of  many 
Italian  princes  who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Ghibelline 
party;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and  he  embraced 
the  pretext  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Austria  to 
letom  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  his  life  by  submitting 
to  appear  before 'John  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  ihe  pope  and  the  public  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned 
(A.]>.  1330).  Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped 
immediate  death,  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  *  treated,^  says  a  contemporary,  *  like  a  friend^  but 
watched  like  an  enemy.' 

Tl|e  emperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for  his 
share  in  the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  Church  been 
disturbed  by  a  religious  controversy.  In  a  discourse  at  Avignon, 
the  pope  maintained  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  would  not  enjoy 
the  fall  fruition  of  celestial  joys,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  *  the  beatific 
Tiaioo,'  until  the  day  of  judgment.  The  university  of  Paris,  and 
■overal  leaders  of  the  mendicant  orders,  declared  that  such  a 
doctrine  was  heretical ;  Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  only  recently 
oUained  the  crown  of  France,  required  that  the  pope  should 
iBtract  his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease  his 
by  equivocal  explanations.    The  dispute  afforded  the 
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emperor  a  pretext  for  lefusing  obedience  to  the  papal  buUB^  and 
appealing  to  a  general  council;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence, 
when  John  died  at  AvignoUi  leaving  behind  him  the  largest 
treasure  that  had  ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Italians  named  the  sojourn  of 
the  popes  in  Avignon,  '  the  Babjlonish  captivity.*  The  strength 
of  the  papacy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  when  its 
possessors  appeared  mere  dependents  on  the  kings  of  France,  the 
instruments  of  war  and  of  power,  whose  possession  monarcha 
contested,  while  they  spumed  their  authorily.  The  successor  of 
John  owed  his  election  to  his  promise  that  he  would  not  reade  at 
Rome :  he  took  the  title  of  Benedict  XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by 
an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church  and  to  the  empire. 
Philip  of  Valois  had  other  interests,  and  he  compelled  the  pope  to 
adopt  his  views.  Edward  IIL  was  preparing  to  assert  hia  claims 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would  be 
supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor:  he  therefore 
threatened  Benedict  with  his  vengeance  if  he  should  enter  into 
negotiation  with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness,  he  seized 
the  revenues  of  the  cardinals.  The  king  of  England  and  the 
German  emperor,  aware  that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  disregarded  his  remonstrances  and 
derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not  courage  or  talents  adequate 
to  the  crisis;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy  from  the  danger  of 
sinking  into  contempt  under  a  feeble  ruler,  who  sacrificed 
everything  to  his  love  of  ease;  the  cardinals,  in  choosing  a 
successor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might 
again  invest  the  Church  with  political  power. 

Clement  YL,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced 
his  reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  of  his 
feeble  predecessor.  The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  request  that 
he  would  return  to  the  city,  and  appoint  the  celebration  of  a 
Jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the  century ;  Clement  granted  the  latter 
request,  but  he  refused  to  visit  Rome,  through  dread  of  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  (a.d.  1343).  But  Clement  did 
not  neglect  the  affairs  of  Italy,  though  he  reifused  to  redde  in  the 
oountiy.  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a  council  of 
regency;  Clement  insisted  that  the  government,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  Holy  See ;  he  therefore 
annulled  the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  over 
the  administration.  The  Emperor  Louis  V.  sent  an  ambaaaador 
to  the  pope,  soliciting  absolution ;  Clement  demanded  humiliating 
aabmiMions,  which  were  indignantly  lefuaed;  upon  which  the 
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anathemas  were  renewed^  and  the  German  electors  were  exiiorted 
to  choose  a  new  sovereign.  As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  the  princes 
that  opposed  the  king  of  France^  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to 
the  yacant  benefices  in  England ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  bj 
his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to  admit  the  intruders ;  nor  could 
any  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure  shake  his  resolution.  About 
the  same  time  Clement  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canary 
Islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian  had  given  Ireland  to 
the  English  king.  '  In  these  grants/  eays  Henry^  *  the  pretensions 
of  the  popes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  credulity  of 
princes.' 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  V.  is  more  surprising  than  the 
credulity  of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable 
titles ;  though  supported  by  all  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates 
in  Germany,  the  emperor  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  Diet  would  not  allow  the  extravagant  claims  of 
the  pope  to  be  recognised,  and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis 
rabmitted  alienated  his  friends,  without  abating  the  hostility  of 
his  enemies. 

But  Italy  was  now  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane,  queen  of 
Xaples,  had  married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary, 
whose  family  had  ancient  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Poli- 
tical jealousy  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  mamage ;  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  the  courtiers  against  Andrew ;  he  was  murdered  in 
his  wife's  bed,  and  she  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  con- 
sented to  the  crime.  Clement  shared  the  general  indignation 
ezdted  by  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical  quality  of  suzerain 
of  Naples,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  be  made  after  the 
motderesB,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion (a.d.  1846).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontiff,  and  pur- 
chased a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  the 
county  of  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  it  may  be 
added,  was  never  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungary  was  not  so 
MsUy  satisfied  ;  he  levied  a  powerftd  army  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  brother ;  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  venting  his  resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the 
partisans  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whose  intrigues  he  attributed 
the  continuance  of  the  papal  excommunications. 

Clement  saw  the  daJager  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the 
Hungarian  league;  to  avert  it  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German  electors  to 
nominate  that  monarch's  son,  Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to 
the  empire.  The  new  sovereign  agreed  to  recognise  all  tho 
extravagant  claims  of  the  popes,  which  his  predecessors  had  so 
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strenuouBlj  resisted;  but  ncK  zeal  aathority  was  added  to  the 
papacy  bj  tbis  degradatioii  of  the  empire :  eyen  dement  waa 
aware  that  his  authority  should  be  supported  by  artifice  and  nego- 
tiation rather  than  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  were  gradually  emancipating 
themselyes  from  the  thraldom  of  the  ponti£b|  a  remarkable  revo* 
lution  wrested  Rome  itself  from  their  grasp,  and  reyiyed  for  a 
moment  the  glories  of  the  ancient  republic  Rienzi,  a  young 
enthusiast  of  great  learning  but  humble  origin,  addressed  a 
pathetic  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  the  deplorable  state  of  their 
eity  and  the  happiness  of  tiieir  ancient  liberty.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  citizens  inunediately  elected  him 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a.d.  1847).  He  immediately  degraded  the  senators  iqp- 
pointed  by  the  pope,  punished  with  death  seyeral  malefactors  of 
high  rank,  and  buiished  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  and  other  noble 
families,  whose  factions  bad  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The 
messengers  sent  by  the  tribune  to  announce  his  eleyation  were 
everywhere  received  with  great  respect ;  not  only  the  Italian  cities^ 
but  eyen  foreign  princes,  sought  his  alliance ;  the  king  of  Hungary 
and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him  as  a  mediator  and  judge, 
the  Emperor  Louis  sought  his  firiendship,  and  the  pope  wrote  him 
a  letter  approying  all  his  proceedings.  Such  unexpected  power 
intoxicated  the  tribune ;  he  smnmoned  the  candidates  for  the  em- 
pire to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Rome  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titles  that 
proyed  both  his  weakness  and  his  yanity.  This  extrayaganoe 
proved  his  ruin;  Rienzi  was  exconununicated  by  the  pope,  the 
banished  nobles  entered  Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the 
tribune,  and,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  yaiious 
disguisei^  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal  ministers,  and  sent  to 
Ayignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  dose  prisoner. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy ;  Jane, 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  her  husband,  had  giyen  great  offence  to  her  aabjects, 
abandoned  the  Neapolitan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Ayignon.  But  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  at  this  time 
desolated  southern  Europe,  compelled  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
abandon  the  territories  he  had  so  easily  acquired.  About  the  same 
time,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Louis  left  Charles  without  a 
rival ;  and  Clement  resolyed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fayourable 
jimcture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He  ordered  a 
Jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome ;  he  excommunicated  VisocMitiy 
archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterwards  sold  absolution  to  this  prelate, 
who  was  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier;  finaJly,  he 
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penoaded  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to 

tttlunit  their  differences  to  his  arbitration.    But  the  court  of  Avig- 

SQo  was  devoted  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  yenture  to  pro- 

iKMmce  the  ^ueen  innocent,  but  it  declared  that  a  weak  woman 

could  not  refiist  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits,  and  decided  that 

ihe  should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  paying  a  subsidy  to  the 

long  of  Hungary.    That  generous  prince  refused  the  money, 

dedaiing  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  ayenge  the  murder  of  his 

hnOieTj  not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe.    Thus  the  pontiff  still  seemed 

tbe  arbitrator  of   kings:    some  years  before,  he  had  engaged 

Bumbert,  a  prince  of  southern  France,  to  bequeath  his  dominions 

to  the  Frencb  king,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that 

monarch  should  take  the  title  of  Dauphin ;  he  had  been  victorious, 

tboogh  by  accident,  in  his  contest  wi^  the  Emperor  liOms,  and  at 

lot  death  Clement  left  the  papacy  in  fiill  possession  of  all  its 

litlei  to  supreme  power. 

Bat  while  the  nominal  authority  of  the  papacy  was  as  great 
aierer,  its  real  power  waa  considerably  weakened.    Innocent  VI., 
VD&Ue  to  escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  France  had 
imposed  on  the  popes  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  resolved 
to  TeeoTer  the  ancient  patrimony   of  St.    Peter ;    Rienzi  was 
inminoned  from  his  dungeon,  and  was  sent  back  to  Home  with  the 
title  of  senator.    But  the  turbulent  Romans  soon  grew  weary  of 
tikeir  former  favourite,  and  Rienzi  was  murdered  by  the  populace, 
at  tile  time  he  was  most  zealously  labouring  to  chastise  the  dis- 
turbers of  public  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from  the 
oppression    of   the   nobles   (a.d.    1354).    Soon   afterwards   the 
Bmperor  Charles  IV.  entered  Rome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the 
pope,  was  solemnly  crowned.    This  feeble  prince  negotiated  with 
ail  parties,  and  betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  the  cities,  because 
k  had  neither  the  military  force  nor  the  political  power  to  defend 
Awfnsal,  and  he  submitted  to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope, 
nd  to  abide  in  Rome  only  the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the 
iaaloasy  of  the  pontiff. 

But  thongh  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon, 
fcvooxed  the  discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of 
ik  Ghielpha  and  Ghibellines,  and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the 
hvpire,  they  were  desirous  to  terminate  the  sanguinary 
|itniggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made  several  efforts  to 
HooDcile  the  English  Edward  to  the  house  of  Valois.  Edward 
paa  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory ;  the  glory  of  the 
ibendi  axma  was  destroyed  at  Cre^,  and  the  king  of  France 
tbiaelf  became  a  prisoner  at  Poitiers.  It  was  through  the 
Miation  oi  Innocent  VL  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty, 
^  th«  war  between  England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the 

l2 
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peace  of  Bretigny .  Soon  after  his  deliverance^  John^  bein^  distressed 
for  money^  was  induced  by  a  large  bribe  to  giye  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Yisconti,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Church, 
while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dangers  to  preyent  an 
alliance  so  injurious  to  his  interests.    The  numerous  bands  of  mer^ 
cenaries  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  formed   themselyes  into  independent  bands,  called  Eree 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern  districts  of  France,  already 
desolated  by  frequent  campaigns,  directed  their  march  towards 
Provence.    The  anathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded 
their  progress  nor  diminished  their  number ;  a  crusade  was  vainly 
preached ;  no  soldiers  would  enlist  when  the  only  pay  was  indul- 
gences;  the  plundering  hordes  approached   Avignon,    and   the 
treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  on  the  point  of  falling  intn 
the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  spoilers.    By  paying  a  large  bribe, 
and  giving  them  absolution  for  all  their  sins,  Innocent  prevailed 
upon  the  Free  Companies  to  turn  aside  firom  Avignon  and  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat;  who  was  engaged  in 
war  against  the  Visconti. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  like  him,  inclined  to 
favour  the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced  that  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon  was  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  em- 
peror solicited  Urban  to  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Companies 
having  again  extorted  a  large  bribe  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  pope 
hasted  to  leave  a  residence  where  he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  sub- 
servient to  foreign  authority.  The  pope  was  received  in  Italy 
with  great  joy;  the  emperor  Charles  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
gave  the  last  example  of  imperial  degradation,  by  leading  the 
horse  on  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome  (a.d.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  gratifying 
the  Italians,  filled  them  with  rage ;  they  treated  the  emperor  with 
so  much  contempt  that  he  soon'retumed  to  Qermany ;  and  Urban, 
finding  that  he  could  not  check  the  republican  licentiousneea 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Home  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  nore  tranquil 
retirement  of  Avignon.  The  only  advantage  he  gained  by  hitj 
visit  to  Italy  was  the  empty  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  th^j 
^ilast  bow  at  his  footstool,  and  ofier,  as  the  reward  of  aid  against  i 
the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Butj 
Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to  combine  in 
defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greek  empetor  would  hav« 
been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  eithev 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  Church 
from  the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  when  Charles  V.  succeeded  the  imbecile  John,  affordedi 
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Urban  n  pretext  for  retumiog  to  Avignon.  Death  seized  Hm 
soon  after  be  reached  the  city,  and  Gregory  XL  was  chosen  his 
successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Visconti, 
who  had  become  the  yirtual  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he 
did  not  neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  Church,  exerting  him- 
self diligently  to  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  ponti^ff 
bis  vicar,  and  Gregory,  to  support  his  authority,  took  some  of  the 
Free  CompaTiies  into  pay,  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen, 
commanded  by  John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain 
over  the  dty  of  Florence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this 
object  could  best  be  obtained  by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimu- 
lating the  citizens,  by  the  pressure  of  want,  to  rise  against  their 
government.  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous  policy,  means  were 
tftken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawkwood  ravaged  the 
territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of  all  the  Italian 
people,  the  Florentines  had  been  the  most  constant  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Holy  See— their  indignation  was  there- 
fore excessive,  and  their  hate  implacable. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  organised 
through  Italy  by  the  outraged  Florentines ;  they  embroidered  the 
word  LiBERTAS  on  their  standards  in  letters  of  gold,  while  their 
emissaries  preached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the 
cottages;  the  summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  states  of  the 
Church  soon  refused  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head. 
Gregory  sent  new  legates,  and  menaced  the  confederates  with  ex- 
oonminnication ;  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  Florentines,  exhortbg  all  princes  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  should  be  found  in  their  several  dominions 
and  to  seU  their  persons  into  slavery— an  iniquitous  edict,  which 
was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and  England ;  new  hordes 
of/nercenariea  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when  the  citizens  of 
Bologna  applied  to  the  legate  for  pardon,  he  replied  that  he  would 
not  quit  their  city  until  he  had  bathed  his  hands  and  feet  in  their 
blood.  The  Florentines  were  imdaunted,  but  the  disunion  and 
matual  jealousies  between  the  ocher  confederates  proved  fatal  to 
the  national  cause ;  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  anxious  to  have  the 
pontificial  court  restored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this  desirable 
olject  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  freedom.  In  their 
state  of  moral  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its 
privileges. 

Daring  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed 
•f  the  reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  heresies,  pub- 
liahed  in  England  by  John  Wickliffe,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  aod< 
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uniyersity  of  Oxford,  seyerelj  reproyiDg  them  for  permittixig  such 
opiuions  to  be  promulgated,  and  orderixig  that  WiddifTe  should  be 
brought  to  trial  before  an  eccleaiastical  tribunal.  Similar  lettem 
were  sent  to  Kichard  IL,  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had 
just  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  several  other  nobles,  took  the  reformer  under  their 
protection ;  Wickliffe  was  rescued  firom  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly,  spread  not  only 
through  Italy  but  through  Germany.  The  chief  articles  he  was 
accused  of  teaching  were, '  That  the  wafer  in  the  euchaiist,  after 
consecration,  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  its  figure  only ; 
that  the  Roman  Church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other 
priest ;  that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delmquent 
church  of  its  temporal  possessions ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufficient 
to  direct  any  ChniBtian;  that  no  prelate  of  the  Church  ought  to 
have  prisons  for  punishing  delinquents.'  The  publication  of  these 
sentiments  enraged  Gregory,  who  had  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign  shown  himself  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the 
burning  of  several  unfortunate  wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both 
in  France  and  Germany.  Scarcely  had  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome,  when  he  prepared  to  take  some  effective  measures 
for  checking  the  progress  of  innovation.  But  domestic  troubles 
soon  engaged  his  attention ;  the  Romans,  who  had  received  him 
on  his  first  arrival  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  soon  began  to  brave 
his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts ;  baffled  in  his  expectations  of 
peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated  returning  to  Avignon, 
where  part  of  the  papal  court  still  continued.  But  before  taking 
this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  and,  k 
possible,  avert  the  divisions  which  he  foresaw  would  probably 
trouble  the  Church  after  his  death  (a.d.  1378).  A  congress  was 
opened  at  Sarzana,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  produce  any 
important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  aU 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  em 
for  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the  popes  had 
been  absent  during  so  many  years.  Pride,  interest^  and  self-love 
attached  the  Romans  to  the  papacy ;  had  they  combined  with  the 
Florentines,  it  is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  might  have  formed 
a  confederacy  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an 
emperor  powerless  and  distant;  perhaps  they  might  even  have 
solved  the  problem  which  still  continues  to  baffle  statesmen,  and 
formed  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  But  the  Romans  were  inca« 
pable  of  such  profound  views;  they  looked  to  nothing  beyond  tfat 
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ad?aotag8B  to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the  papal  court ; 
md,  instead  of  aiming  at  reviving  their  ancient  glory,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Avignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  cardinals — the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  French  party — shut  themselves  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the 
Komans  were  filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should 
be  chosen,  who  would  establish  his  court  at  Avignon.  They  as- 
aembled  in  arms  round  the  Vatican;  and  by  their  menaces  sent 
tenor  into  its  inmost  recesses.  They  demanded  that  the  new  pope 
fhoold  be  an  Italian ;  this  was  the  only  virtue  they  required  in 
the  successor  of  St  Peter.  The  French  cardinals,  already  disunited, 
were  intimidated  by  these  clamours ;  they  gave  their  votes  to  a' 
Keapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  YI. 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  modesty,  his  humility,  and  his  skill  in  the  canon 
law,  would  have  acknowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by 
the  force  that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have 
abdicated  the  pontificate.  But  Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their 
error;  he  not  only  showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power, 
bat  openly  set  the  discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public 
discourse,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended 
their  pomp  and  luxury,  threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  been 
otavicted  of  receiving  bribes,  and  reproached  some  of  them  by 
Dame  for  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Exas- 
perated by  this  austerity,  the  discontented  cardinals  fled  to  Anagni, 
prodaimed  the  late  election  void,  sent  circulars  to  all  Christian 
princes  warning  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban,  took  a  body  of 
Bretons  into  their  pay,  and,  relying  on  the  protection  of  this 
nilitazy  force,  excommunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
usurper.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
Naples,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate; 
hot  his  efibrts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  baffled  by  the  resent- 
Bent  of  the  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban.  On  all  sides 
proposals  were  made  to  assemble  a  general  council,  but  the  pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  the  emperor  disputed  the  right  of  convocation ; 
the  fortune  of  war  could  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  Church. 

Urban  nhowed  no  desire  to  conciliate  his  opponents;  he  an- 
Doonced  a  speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm  their 
votes,  and  threatened  the  queen  of  Naples  for  grunting  them  pro- 
tection. He  showed  similar  severity  in  his  conduct  to  the  Roman 
iristocracy,  and,  on  a  very  slight  pretext,  ventured  to  deprive  the 
count  of  Fondi  of  his  fiefs.  The  count  at  once  declared  himself  a 
partiaan  of  the  cardinals;  he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of 
Fondi,  where,  protected  by  Neapolitan  troops,  they  proceeded  to  a 
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sew  election.  It  is  said  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have 
chosen  the  king  of  France,  Charles  V.^  had  not  his  being  maimed 
in  the  left  arm  incapacitated  him  from  performing  the  ceremomeB 
of  the  mass ;  but  their  selection  was  scarcely  less  swayed  by  tem- 
poral motives  when  they  gave  their  votes  to  Cardinal  Robert  of 
Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VIL  This  prelate  had 
served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  warrior; 
but  he  was  generally  and  justly  hated  by  the  Italians  for  having 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena  during  the  Florentine 
war. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  added  new  troubles  to 
the  complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  despicable  slave  of  super- 
stition had  purchased  from  the  venal  electors  the  nomination  of 
his  son  Wenceslaus  as  his  successor ;  and  the  young  prince,  from 
the  moment  of  his  accession,  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of 
the  meanest  vices,  and  the  most  disgusting  debauchery.  These 
crimes,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Urban,  whose  cause  he  warmly  espoused — a  merit  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pontiff,  compensated  for  the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  declared  in  favour  of  Clement,  and  invited 
him  to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French 
pontiff,  that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the 
defection  of  the  cardinals,  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  states  so  recently  at  war  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
all  Italy  declared  against  Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed 
such  hatred  to  his  cause  that  he  was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to 
Marseilles,  whence  he  proceeded  to  establish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  antipope;  most 
of  them  were  his  subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
France ;  he  therefore  declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement, 
trusting  that  he  would  obtain  important  political  advantages 
by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon.  Unfortunately  the 
first  result  was  to  involve  his  kingdom  in  a  ruinous  war,  which 
long  doomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

Urban's  vengeance  was  promptly  directed  against  the  queen 
6f  Naples,  whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband,  thirty  years 
before,  was  still  remembered  to  her  disadvantage;  he  declared 
that  she  had  forfeited  her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  confeired 
on  her  cousin  Charles  of  Durazzo;  and,  to  support  this  king 
in  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold  ecclesiastical  benefices,  but 
pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches.  Jane,  driven  from 
her  kingdom,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son  and  successor; 
the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  to  support 
his  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort. 
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All  Europe  was  divided  hj  the  flcliism :  Italy,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  England  de* 
dared  for  Urban;  while  Clement  was  supported  by  Spain, 
Navarre,  Scotland,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France.  The  rival  popes 
hurled  anathemas  against  each  other;  excommunication  was 
answered  by  excommunication ;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  bum 
the  partisans  of  their  adversary  as  heretics.  Charles  V.  set  the 
example,  by  issuing  an  edict  confiscating  the  property  and  life 
of  those  who  ventured  to  recognise  Urban  in  his  dominions. 
Urban  retorted  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles;  the 
English  eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 
France,  and  a  powerful  army  entered  Brittany  to  snpport  its 
duke  against  his  liege  lord. 

The  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles  VI., 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou 
seized  the  royal  treasures  to  support  his  claims  on  Naples;  the 
new  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  provoked  insurrection;  the 
KYolters  were  punished  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  practised  horrible  retaliations  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  in  the  mean  time,  found 
little  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories ; 
Jane,  abandoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
her  cousin,  and,  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison  (k.i>. 
1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance, 
and  having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement, 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  opposition 
was  ofiered  to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  the 
fmtierB  of  the  Abruzzi  in  safety,  and  was  there  joined  by  several 
Neapolitan  nobles  attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anxious 
to  avenge  her  death. 

Charles  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field;  but  he 
gainsoned  his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi 
to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  destroyed  all 
the  forage  and  provisions  in  the  open  country.  Famine  and 
pestilence  wasted  the  gallant  chival^  of  France;  the  duke  of 
Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose  severity  was  aggravated 
hy  his  disappointment;  his  army  dispersed,  and  many  noble 
harons  who  had  joined  his  banners  were  forced  to  beg  their 
way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  Italians.  The 
English,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  made  a  feeble 
attack  on  the  schismatic  French;  they  were  defeated,  and  the 
Udiop  returned  with  shame  to  his  diocese. 

Urban  disapproved  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Charles,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Naples  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his  vassal ;  Charles 
tanpoiiaedi  until  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  delivered 
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him  from  pressing  danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience 
to  the  pope,  and  treated  him  so  uncivilly^  that  Urban  removed^ 
to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals,  weary  of  the  tyianny 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  plotted  the  murder  of  the  pope; 
but  their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  six  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  siiffer  the  tortures  of  the  rack  that  they  might 
be  compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urban  peisonally 
superintended  these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  of  toi^wa 
to  the  executioners.  VHien  confessions  were  thus  obtaioMl,  he 
degraded  the  cardinals  from  their  dignity,  and  pBQpoanoed 
sentence  of  excommunication  not  only  against  them  but  against 
the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  the  antipope  Clement,  his  cardiiialB, 
and  all  his  adherents,  dnarles,  justly  enraged|  marched  against 
Nocera,  and  captured  the  town;  but  the  pope  found  shelter 
in  the  citadel,  from  a  window  of  which  he  several  times  a  day 
fulminated  anathemas  with  bell  and  «andle  against  the  king 
of  Naples  and  his  army.  Urban  mt  length  made  bis  escape, 
and,  embarking  on  board  some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in 
safety,  where  he  was  honounably  received  by  the  doge,  who 
deemed  the  city  honoured  by  his  presence.  During  his  flight 
he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  murdered,  suspecting 
that  he  meditated  desertion;  and  soon  after  he  put  to  death 
five  of  the  guilty  cardinals,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  at  the  intercession  of  Richard  IL, — a  monarch  who 
had  given  the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  VIL  did  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better  than 
his  rival ;  he  ijisulted  and  imprisoned  the .  German  and  Hungarian 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  propose  expedients  for  terminating 
the  schism;  his  exactions  from  the  churches  that  acknowledged 
his  authority  alienated  the  minds  of  tho^e  whom  their  political 
position  had  ranged  on  his  side;  his  intrigues  and  his  servility 
were  offensive  to  the  kings  that  supported  him.  The  double 
papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tax  on  Christendom;  each  pontiff 
collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodigal  cardinals, 
^hose  lavish  expenditure  was  supported  by  alienating  the  revenues 
of  all  the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  suffer 
from  the  schism ;  the  rival  pontiffs  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing 
the  Neapolitan  crown  at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions 
perpetuated  civil  discord.  Charles  of  Durazzo  quitted  his  kingdom 
to  seek  a  new  crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  assassins 
in  the  hour  of  success;  Margaret  his  queen  on  receiving  the 
news  assumed  the  regency,  and  caused  her  son  Ladislaus  to 
be  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  states  of  the  kealm.  But 
Urban  VL,  who  had  exconmiunicated  Charles  pretended  that  ths 
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Idngdom  of  Naples  reverted  na  a  yacant  fi6f  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
began  forming^  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clement  on  his 
tide  raised  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
troops  *f  he  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  employed 
Otho  of  Brunswick;  the  widower  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  to  expel 
the  family  of  Durazzo. 

Hitherto  the  division  of  the  Church  had  been  political;  a 
doctrinal  controversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which, 
though  it  led  to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly 
described.  A  Dominican  doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mon^on, 
preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  declared  that  this 
stain  was  inherent  in  all  human  creatures  fr6m  the  moment 
of  their  conception,  and  as  it  could  only  be  effaced  by  the 
redemption  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  inferred  itist  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  conceived  in  sin.  This  was  merely  an  incidental  illustration 
of  the  established  doctrine,  an  example  intended  to  make  it 
nu>re  clear  and  striking.  But  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the 
nniversity  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  animated  probably  by  an 
old  jealousy  of  the  Dominicads  and  Franciscans,  with  whom 
the  university  had  frequent  contest,  undertook  the  examination 
of  Mon^on's  doctrine,  and  declared  that  his  assertion  was  an 
impious  outrage  agMUst  the  mother  of  Christ :  the  doctors  added 
that  the  prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  effect  before  its 
accomplishment  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  mother,  and  to 
this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanity  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  immaculate  conception. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most 
popular  portion  of  the  Romish  Liturgy;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sorbonne  seemed  to  confer  new  honour  upon  her  name,  and 
it  was  ardently  received  by  multitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

Mon^on,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittingly  excited, 
fled  to  Avignon,  where  he  trusted  that  his  tenets  would  find 
favour.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans,  regarding  them- 
selves, in  their  capacity  of  Inquisitors,  as  the  especial  guardians 
of  the  purity  of  the  faith,  were  enraged  to  find  one  of  their 
brethren  accused  of  heresy;  they  sent  seventy  of  their  most 
eminent  doctors  to  support  Mon^^s  opinions  before  the  papal 
tribunal,  and,  with  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  arguments  most 
weighty  at  Avignon,  they  subscribed  forty  thousand  crowns 
of  gold  to  support  his  cause.  The  Sorbonne,  on  the  other 
hand,  deputed  its  most  eminent  professors  to  prosecute  Mon^on, 
ttid  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions.  The  pope  was 
■orely  embarrassed:  the  opposing  parties  were  so  powerfiil  that 
be  did  not  wish  to  alienate  either,  and  he  therefore  had  reoouiM 
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to  the  expedient  of  dismifising  Mon^on  secretly,  and  sending  bim 
to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon. 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  not  rest  satinfied 
with  an  imperfect  yictory ;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to 
work  on  the  mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles  VI.,  they  persuaded 
the  king^  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
whose  ignorance  was  extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  of  a 
question  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  His  Majesty's 
confessor  shared  the  opinions  of  Mon^on ;  the  Inquisitors  of  ^e 
Faith  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Dominicans  supported  them,  and 
Pope  Clement  himself  regarded  them  with  favonr ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  united  authority,  the  young  and  stupid  king  took  upon  him- 
self to  maintain  that  the  \lrgiu  Maiy  was  &ee  from  the  stain  of 
original  sin ;  he  even  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Clement  VII.,  always  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  rival, 
Urban  VI.,  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  court  of  France, 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  further  resistance.  He  issued  a  buH 
condemning  John  de  Mon9on  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted 
the  king  to  institute  a  new  festival  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  to  constrain  his  confessor,  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  Dominicans,  to  retract  their  opinions  in  presence  of 
the  whole  court.  The  whole  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  Monastics,  and  it  was  ordained  that  no 
one  of  their  body  should  in  future  hold  the  office  of  confessor  to 
the  king. 

Urban  VI.  paid  little  regard  to  theological  controversies;  he 
was  more  anxious  to  reestablish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy. 
But  as  he  marched  towards  Naples  his  troops  mutinied  for  want 
of  pay,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  citizens 
proved  to  be  as  discontented  as  the  soldiers;  to  stifle  their 
murmurs  he  published  a  bull  for  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the 
following^  year  at  Rome,  and  ordered  that  this  solemnity  should 
be  repeated  every  thirty-three  years,  according  to  the  number  of 
years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped  that  this  festival 
would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  before  the 
lime  for  its  celebration  (a.d.  1389).  It  is  supposed  that  his  end 
was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent  supporters  were  weary 
of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Urban  the  cardinals  at  Home 
chose  a  new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  com- 
menced his  reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications with  his  rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  hia 
predecessor,  Boniface  hasted  to  make  terms  with  the  fisunily  of 
Durazzo  at  Naples ;  he  recognised  young  Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate 
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king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
LadislauBy  in  return^  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  homage,  binding 
himflelf  never  to  recognise  the  antipope  at  Avignon. 

Clement  YII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  union  with  the 
king  of  France;  whom  he  induced  to  yisit  Ayignon,  and  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  IL  of  Anjou,  as 
king  of  Naples.  The  imbecile  Charles  was  so  gratified  by  his 
reception,  that  he  projected  a  crusade  against  Homei  but  he  was 
Boon  induced  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid 
to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when  he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade 
the  Neapolitan  territories.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became 
eager  to  terminate  the  schism ;  and;  encouraged  by  their  success 
in  the  controversy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception^  they  presented 
to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of  the  Church;  by 
compellinpr  the  rival  popes  to  resign;  and  submit  the  choice  of  a 
new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.]).  1304).  Though  this 
coundl  was  not  favourably  received  by  the  king;  it  gave  great 
alarm  to  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have 
produced  the  apoplectic  fit  which  occasioned  his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  urging 
them  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism  ;  but 
these  prelates  hasted  to  conclude  a  new  election  without  opening 
the  letter,  with  the  contents  of  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Peter  de  Lima,  cardinal  of  Aragon,  was  nominated  pope ;  he  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  the  schism  became  wider  than 
ever.  When  the  news  of  the  election  reached  Pans,  Charles, 
instead  of  recognising  the  pope  of  Avignon,  convoked  the  clergy 
of  his  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  Church.  After  some  delay  the  convocation  met,  and  came  to 
the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  proposing 
that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
two  popes.  Ajnbassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to 
Avignon,  but  a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  difficulty  prevented 
the  success  of  their  negotiations.  The  plenipotentiaries  on  both 
sides  preached  long  sermons  to  each  other,  until  the  French 
princes  who  were  joined  in  the  legation,  completely  fatigued,  and 
seeing  no  probable  termination  of  the  conference,  returned  home 
indignant  and  disappointed.  The  king  of  England  and  the  em- 
peror of  Qermany  joined  the  French  monarch  in  recommending  the 
double  application ;  Boniface  declared  his  readiness  to  resign,  if 
Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontiff  absolutely 
nfused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  to  obe- 
dience ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  his  palace, 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the  party  feuds  which 
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the  weakneflB  of  t|ie  king  encouraged  in  France,  gave  him  hopes 
of  final  triumph. 

The  state  of  i\ie  western  governments  tended  to  protract  the 
schism  of  the  Church ;   the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiocy ; 
Bichard  IL  wa«  deposed  in  England  by  his  cousin  Henry  IV. ; 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  driven  from  Naples ;  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror and  the  )png  of  Hungary  were  harassed  by  the  Turks, 
whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin  to  both;  the  Spanish 
peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars ;  and  the  Emperor 
Wenoeslaus  was   forced   to  abdicate  by  the  German  electors. 
Boniface  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  establish  the 
papal  claim  to  the  fint-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
render  himself  absolute  master  of  Bome,  by  fortifying  the  citadel 
and  castle  of  8t  Angelo.    The  Boman  citizens  were  deprived  of 
the  last  shadow  of  their  former  franchises ;  the  readiness  with 
which  they  submitted  is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 
were  unworthy  of  freedom.    The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this 
triumph ;  the  Boman  cardinals  elected  Innocent  VIL  to  supply 
his  place ;  but  he  died  about  twelve  months  after  his  elevation, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIL  (a.b.  1406).     Benedict, 
having  in  the  mean  time  recovered  his  freedom,  protested  against 
the  Boman  elections,  but  offered  to  hold  a  personal  conference 
with  Gbegory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.    The  cardinals, 
weary  of  these  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and,  having  as- 
sembled a  general  council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took 
the  title  of  Alexander  V. 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church ;  Ladislaus 
and  some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory ;  the  kings  of 
Scotland  and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while  Alexander  was 
recognised  in  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these 
hostile  pontiffs  had  greatly  tended  to  enfranchise  the  human 
mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  of  superstition ;  Wickliffe's  doctrines 
spread  in  England,  and  in  Germany,  they  were  advocated  by  John 
Huss,  who  eloquently  denounced  the  corruptions  that  debased  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Pope  Alexander  was  preparing  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  courageous  reformer,  when  his  death 
threw  the  affairs  of  the  Church  into  fresh  confusion. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect 
John  XXrn.,  whose  promotion  gave  great  scandal,  as  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  his  military  than  his  religious  qualifications 
(▲.D.  1411).  John  soon  compelled  Ladislaus  to  abandon  Gregory*! 
party;  he  then  assembled  a  general  council  at  Borne,  where 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  on  the  doctrines  of 
Huss  and  Wickliffe.  But  Ladislaus  soon  grew  weary  of  peace ; 
he  led  an  army  against  Bome,  plundered  the  city,  and  compelled 
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the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of  (Germany. 
Jobn  cooBented  very  reluctmitly  to  tbe  imperial  demand;  that  the 
idusm  should  finally  be  terminated  by  a  general  council;  be. 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assembly  held  in  one  of  his 
own  dties,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  God* 
itsnce.  John  then  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  but  the  general 
Toioe  of  Christendom  was  against  him ;  he  judged  his  situation 
aocurately;  when,  pointing  to  Constance  from  tbe  summit  of  the 
Alps,  he  exclaimed, '  What  a  fine  trap  for  catching  foxes  t ' 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  delibera- 
tioDs  of  the  council  of  Constance,  whither  bishops,  ambassadors, 
ind  theologians  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  (a.]).  1415). 
John  Huss,  haying  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  appeared 
before  the  council  to  defend  his  doctrines,  but  Sigismond  was 
penuaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge,  and  deliyer  the  courageous  re- 
fomer  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tried  for  heresy.  Pope  John  was  not 
treated  better;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  demanded  his 
abdication ;  he  fled  to  Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  detained 
ia  the  same  prison  with  Huss,  until  he  ratified  the  sentence  of  his 
own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
bat  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate;  his  means  of  resistance, 
however,  were  so  trifling,  that  the  council  paid  little  attention  to 
hii  refuittd.  John  Huss,  and  his  Mend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were 
seotenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their 
persecutors  could  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites 
in  Bohemia  had  recourse  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties, 
and,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Zisca,  maintained  the  cause 
of  dvii  and  religious  liberty  in  many  glorious  fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  English  deputies, 
strenuously  urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses  of  the  Churchy 
and  form  some  plan  for  ite  thorough  reformation ;  but  the  prelates, 
fearing  that  some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests, steadily  resisted  these  efforto ;  declaring  that  the  election 
of  a  pope  ought  to  have  precedence  of  all  other  business.  After 
Ung  disputes,  the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  on  Otho  Colonna,  a 
Ronum  noble,  who  took  the  title  of  Martin  V.  The  new  pontiff' 
combined  with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all  the  plans  of  reform,  and 
the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much  had  been  expected, 
terminated  ite  sittings  without  having  applied  any  effectual  remedy 
to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  promise,  indeed, 
was  made,  that  another  council  would  be  convened,  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  ite  performance ; 
the  condact  of  those  who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  world 
that  no  effectual  redress  of  grievances  could  be  exp^ted  from  such 
imblics. 
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The  projects  of  reform,  begun  at  Gonfitance,  were  revived  at  the 
council  of  Basle  (k.D.  1431);  but  Eugenius  IV.,  the  successor  of 
Martin,  soon  felt  that  the  proposed  innovationB  would  be  fatal  to 
the  papal  authority,  and  dissolved  the  council.  This  precipitancy 
caused  another  schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the 
ez-duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of 
the  council,  under  the  name  of  FeHx  V.,  gave  in  his  submission; 
and  the  council,  from  whose  labours  so  much  had  been  expected, 
ended  by  doing  nothing.  Still  the  convocations  of  the  prelates  of 
Ohiistendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  a  fatal  blow  against  the 
despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth  monarchs  had,  or  seemed  to 
have,  a  court  of  appeal,— one  so  dreaded  by  the  ponti£&,  that  the 
mere  dreadof  its  convocation  procured  from  them  liberal  concessions. 
But  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism  of  the 
pontiff  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  progress 
of  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant  dsims 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to  be  investigated  on  their  real 
merits,  not  according  to  their  asserted  claims. 

Section  n.    Firsi  Revival  of  lAteratwre^  and  InverUums 

in  Science, 

In  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  YIII., 
literary  talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  Church 
by  John  of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  royal 
independence  with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  The  cele- 
brated poet  Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Italian  literature,  and  almost  of  the  Italian  language,  followed 
the  same  course,  advocating  strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Their  example  was  a  model  for  many  other 
writers  who  laid  aside  the  shackles  of  authority,  and  supported  the 
independence  of  states.  But  literature  itself  was  subject  to 
trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improvement.  Aristotle'S 
system  of  philosophy,  not  as  originally  formed  by  that  great  man, 
but  modified  in  Arabian  translations,  and  cumbered  by  scholastic  re- 
finements, was  the  only  subject  deemed  worthy  of  attention.  It 
was  deemed  a  crime  scarcely  less  than  heresy^  to  doubt  of  any  ex- 
planation given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
phenomena.  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who 
revived  experimental  science ;  he  made  several  important  discoveries 
in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not 
so  much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in  the  bold  appeal 
which  he  made  to  experiment  and  the  observation  of  nature.  Ilis 
lectures  at  Oxford,  published  under  the  title  of '  Opus  Majus'  (a.1). 
1266),  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies ;  he  was  prohibited 
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from  giying  instructions  in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to 
eoDfinement  in  his  convent.  His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed 
a  species  of  magic  in  that  age  of  ignorance ;  he  was  the  first  of  the 
long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  and  the  leader  of  a 
long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the  cause  of  intellectual  and 
moral  liberty  againstthe  odious  encroachments  of  spiritual  despotism. 
Ihe  emancipation  of  literature  accompanied  that  of  science ;  the 
impulse  which  Dante  had  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Italian  poetry 
was  long  felt ;  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Baccacio,  whose 
writings  at  once  elevated  the  character  and  formed  the  language  of 
thdr  countrymen. 

Several  new  inventions,  or  perhaps  importations  from  the  remote 
East,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  more  particularly  the  art  of  forming  paper 
from  linen  rags,  painting  in  oil,  the  art  of  printings  the  use  of  gun- 
powder, and  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  generally  used 
in  Europe^  both  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public  records. 
Tlus  material  was  scarce  and  dear ;  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity^ 
the  writing  was  often  e£f*aced  firom  ancient  manuscripts,  and  new 
matter  written  on  the  parchments.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
dasocal  works  were  thus  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  idle  legends 
of  saints  and  trifling  theological  dissertations.  In  some  of  these, 
called  palimpsests,  the  old  writiog  is  faintly  legible  under  that  of 
the  monks,  and  some  important  fragments  have  tiiusbeen  recovered. 
When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara  (a.  d.  704),  they  are  said  to 
have  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton-paper  at  Samarcand, 
which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known  in  China  before 
the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  art  into 
their  western  territories,  but  the  scrrcity  of  the  materials  long  im- 
peded its  progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton;  but 
when,  where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was  made 
cannot  be  ascertained.  As  flax  and  hemp  are  chiefly  the  growth 
of  northern  countries,  the  claim  of  the  Germans  to  the  invention 
aeema  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Italians ;  the  first  great 
&etory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we  have  any  certain  accounts  was 
established  at  Nuremberg  (a.]).  1800),  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  Western  Europe  a  century 
earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to  two 
brothers.  Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  John  of  Bruges, 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  in- 
rention,  however,  is  of  much  earlier  date,  but  the  brothers  deserve 
the  merit  of  having  brought  it  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  to 
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a  high  degree  of  perfectioxL  Owing  to  this  iuventioiiy  modem 
paintings  excel  the  ancient  both  in  finish  of  execution  and  per- 
manence. 

More  important  than  either  of  those  was  the  invention  of  print* 
ing;  which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the 
East  Solid  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with  pictures  and  legendsy 
were  used  in  China  from  a  very  remote  period.  They  were  first 
introduced  into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  which 
became  very  popular  about  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  card  manufacturers  soon  began  to  publish  woodcuts  of  re- 
markable persons  and  events  in  sacred  history,  or  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  accompanied  with  brief  descriptions  graven  on  the  block, 
and  thus  we  find  a  species  of  stereotype  printing  in  use  before  the 
discovery  of  movable  types.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  by  John  Qutenberg,  a 
citizen  of  Mayence  (a.d.  1436) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood, 
but  the  matrix  for  casting  metal  types  was  soon  after  devised  by 
Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gemheim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first 
printing-press  known  in  Europe  at  Strasburg ;  thence  he  removed 
to  Mayence,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  John  Fust, 
or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  greatly  contributed  to  perfect  the 
invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name  to  any  of  the  books 
he  printed;  Faustus,  more  ambitious  of  fame,  placed  his  name 
and  that  of  his  partner  to  his  celebrated  Psalter,  and  thus  received 
no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer. The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  was  discovered  about  the 
same  time  as  the  use  of  movable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
obscure. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufactoxe  and 
use  of  gunpowder. 

The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably  known  in  the 
East  from  a  very  remote  age,  for  that  substance  is  produced  abun- 
dantly, fit  for  use,  both  in  India  and  China ;  and  ancient  traditions 
describe  the  repulses  of  invaders  by  launching  artificial  lightnings 
from  walls,  manifestly  referring  to  the  use  of  some  detonating  sub- 
stance. With  less  certainty  we  may  conjecture  that  the  process 
of  compounding  saltpetre  with  other  ingredients  was  brought  firom. 
the  remote  East  by  the  Saracens.  Friar  Bacon  the  first  European 
writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  derived  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  chiefly  from  the  Arabian  writers,  who 
were  the  originators  of  that  science.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  use 
of  deflagrating  compounds  for  artificial  fireworks  is  of  very  andeot 
date.  The  employment  of  gunpowder  for  throwing  bullets  and 
stones  began  in  Europe  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth, 
century ;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  in  their  Spanish  wars; 
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ind  the  first  certain  account  of  this  change  in  warfare  is  in  an 
Axabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza^  by  the  king  of  Granada 
(ljk  1S12),  It  ia  generally  supposed  that  the  Genoese  were  the 
fint  who  used  powder  in  mines^  to  destroy  walls  and  fortifications^ 
it  the  si^ge  of  Senmessa  (a.d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
nidto  liave  been  invented  by  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini  (a.d. 
1467)  ,*  and  about  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons, 
begin  to  be  used  by  soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the 
inunediate  adoption  of  fire-arms  and  artillery  in  war :  long  habit 
bu4b  many  prefer  their  ancient  weapons;  the  construction  of 
eazDioDs  was  imperfect,  they  were  made  more  frequently  of  wood 
or  leather,  with  iron  hoops,  than  of  solid  metal,  and  were  therefore 
liable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  imperfect  manufacture,  and 
frequently  failed  in  ^e  field. 

The  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  polarity  ot 

the  magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.    There 

in  few  European  nations  that  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 

laogated  to  tiiemselves  the  merit  of  this  discovery ;  but  few  more 

nocesifully  than  the  Italians,  whose  claims,  until  of  late  days, 

hiye  been  regarded  as  established.    It  was  generally  believed  that 

the  inventor  of  this  precious  instrument  was  Flavio  Gioia,  a  native 

of  Amalfi  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  so  precise  were  the  his- 

toriansy  that  they  specified  the  dlate  of  the  invention  as  either  A.  n. 

1302  or  1908.    A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 

that  the  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian, 

nd  even  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 

Axuteenth  century,  and  hence  it  was  fairly  inferred  that  the. 

Amalfitans  could  only  claim  the  merit  of  introducing  the  invention 

uto  Europe,  or  at  most  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

Great  obscurity  continued  to  rest  over  the  question,  imtil  the 

•ttention  of  the  late  celebrated  Orientalist,  Klaproth  was  directed 

to  the  subject    His  work  is  so  little  known,  that  it  will  be 

hiteresting  to  extract  from  it  some  particulars  respecting  this 

iateresting  point  in  the  history  of  human  civilisation. 

The  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to 
tl|e  Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But  many  centuries 
kfore  the  Christian  era,  this  property  of  the  loadstone  was  applied 
lo  the  construction  of  magnetic  chariots.  In  the  front  of  these 
^BnatBj  a  doll,  made  of  light  materials,  was  fixed  upon  a  pivot, 
•  magnetac  bar  was  passed  through  its  extended  arm,  so  contrived 
^at  it  invariably  pointed  to  the  south,  which  was  that  kibleh,  or 
Bend  point  to  whidi  the  Chinese  always  turned  when  performing 
ttmr  devotions.  The  original  use  of  these  chariots  was  merely  to 
iuoover  the  kiblehf  a  purpose  to  which  the  mariner's  compass  is 
beqaeiitly  applied  among  Mohammedan  nations. 

x2 
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It  is  obrioui  that  the  itep  from  the  nugnetie  cbsriot  to  flw 
marinar's  compwa  ii  not  one  of  great  difficnltj ;  bnt  it  waa  pn>- 
bsU;j'  not  made  until  tba  ChineM  began  to  direct  their  attentiin 
to  navi^tdon,  imder  tlie  Tsiii  dToastj,  that  i«,  between  the  middle 
of  the  thinl  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centoiiea  of  om 
era.  The  mode  in  which  the  magnet,  or  magnetised  needle,  wu 
at  first  used  bj  Oriental  nations,  is  thus  deaciibed  bj  Bulak,  in 
Arabian  writer  of  the  thirteenth  centorj :  'The  captains  that 
navigate  Uie  Syrian  sea,  when  the  night  is  so  dark  that  they  can- 
not see  a  star  by  which  they  might  determine  the  cardinal  points, 
fill  a  vessel  with  water  and  shelter  it  tiom  the  wind.  They  then 
take  a  needle,  which  they  stick  into  a  splinter  of  wood,  or  a  reed 
in  the  form  of  a  chws,  and  throw  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Afterwards  they  take  a  piece  of  loadstone,  large  enon^  ta  fill  the 
hand,  which  they  bring  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thm 
give  the  water  a  motion  towards  the  right,  by  sttiring  it,  so  that 
the  water  begins  to  revolve.  Then  they  enddenly  withdraw  theii 
hands,  and  the  needle  certainly  p<nnta  north  and  south.'  ^lii 
clumsy  contrivance,  called  the  'water  compass,'  waa  the  first  kind 
naed  both  in  Aaa  and  Europe,  and  the  Coreans  had  not  abandmied 
it  so  late  aa  the  middle  of  the  last  eentiiTy.  We  have  no  oertun 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  compass  into  Europe,  bat  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking  of  it,  as  far  aa  we  know  for  the 
first  time,  mention  it  aa  a  thing  generally  known.  From  this 
Budden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  it  seems  probable 
that  its  use  had  been  practically  known  to  sailors  before  it  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned.  Only  one  century  previous  to  this 
notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better  ex- 
pedient for  directing  their  course  than  watching  the  fiight  of  birds. 
'  The  old  northern  sailors,'  says  a  Danish  chronicle, '  took  a  supply 
of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these  hirda  ijtnta 
th«r  barks  when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  returned  to  the  ship 
the  seilotB  concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  hut  if  they 
fiew  off,  the  vessels  were  steered  in  the  direction  of  their  flight.' 
The  improvements  in  theeompass  were  made  by  alow  decrees,  and 
for  the  most  important  of  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  Knglish- 

Sktbov  nL    iVt^^TM*  of  Comment. 

From  (he  banning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 

fifteenth  century  the  commerce  of  Enn^e  whs  engrossed  by  the 

*^ian.  Hanseatie,  and  Flemish  dtaes.    The  Italians,  but  more 

'^eially  the  Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  poMcsand  the 

i  of  ttie  Levant    The  Oenoese  esclumvely  monopolised  the 

oerce  of  the  Black  Se^  while  the  Venetians  traded  to  the 
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ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  The  jealousy  of  tlie  rival  republics  led 
to  sanguinary  wars,  which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians 
rapreme  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  manufacture  of  silk,  which 
]iad  been  introduced  into  Sicily  from  Greece,  spread  thence  into 
Tsrioos  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  iactoiieB  were  established  at 
Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  silks, 
spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants,  commonly  called 
Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and  western  king^ 
doms.  The  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  them  by  sovereigns, 
enabled  them  to  rule  the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  become  the 
chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.^ 

But  all  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  prosperity. 
The  states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their  freedom  from  the 
German  emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the 
advantages  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily 
leaigned  their  liberties  to  new  masters,  while  others  yielded  to 
nsurpers.  Thus  the  marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and 
Be^o  (a.I).  1886);  the  house  of  Gonzaga  gained  possession  of 
Maatua,  and  the  Visconti  took  the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  d  1895). 
Florence  retained  its  freedom  and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period* 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (a.d.  1680)  > 
that  its  republican  form  of  government  was  abolished,  and  the 
npreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family  of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  led,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most 
memorable  of  these  was  that  called  the  war  of  Chiozza  (a.  b.  1879)« 
The  Genoese,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetian 
fleet,  before  Fola,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
lagoons  of  Venice,  and  seized  the  port  of  Chiozza.  Had  the  Genoese 
acted  with  more  promptitude,  Venice  itself  might  have  been  taken, 
its  citizens,  in  the  first  moment  of  dismay,  having  resolved  to  quit 
tlieir  oountrj  and  seek  refuge  in  Candia.  The  tardiness  of  the 
Genoese  admiral  afforded  them  time  to  recover  their  courage. 
Excited  by  a  generous  emulation,  all  classes  vied  with  each  other 
to  repel  the  invaders ;  a  new  fleet  was  equipped  in  a  very  brief 
space,  Chiozza  was  recovered,  and  the  Genoese  received  so  severe 
a  check,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of 
^e  sea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival 

>  The  atreet  in  London    where  •      alls  exhibited  over  pawnbrokers* 
foreigners  were  settled  still  re-      shops  are  the  arms  of  Lombardyi 


tsiiis  the  name  of  Lombard  Street,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sini 
ad  oontinoes  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  ever  since  the  Lombards  were  the 
baakiiig  eatabliahmenta.    The  three      aole  money-lenders  of  Europe* 
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factionfl;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought  for  supremacy;  whidi 
want  of  internal  union  prevented  either  party  from  maintaining; 
and  at  length,  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  they  sought  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the 
Genoese  were  ever  changing  masters ;  twice  they  placed  themsehes 
under  the  king  of  France,  but  after  a  short  experience  of  Frencli 
rule,  took  for  their  sovereign,  first  tbe  marquis  of  Montfeirat,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Milan.  From  the  year  1464,  Genoa  re- 
mained a  dependency  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  until  1528,  when  it 
recovered  its  former  freedom. 

Whilst  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  permanence  given  to 
its  government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocnicy 
saved  the  state  from  internal  convulsions,  while  the  judicious 
establishment  of  commercial  stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Levant,  secured  and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage 
that  the  Venetians  obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from 
their  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  (a.  d.  1343):  by  tbis  alliaDce 
the  republic  obtained  fuU  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege  of  having  consular  establish- 
ments at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These  advantages  soon 
enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the  trade  of  central 
and  southern  Asia;  the  spices  and  other  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establishments  on  the 
Black  Sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  territorial  acquintioos  of 
the  republic  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  a 
powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Daknax 
and  Friuli  were  wrested  from  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  most 
important  districts  of  eastern  Lombardy  conquered  from  the  dukes 
of  Milan.  But  the  power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it 
appeared  -,  oppressive  to  its  dependencies,  it  provoked  hostile  feel- 
ings which  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open 
rebellion ;  insolent  to  all  the  surrounding  powers,  a  secret  jealousy 
and  enmity  were  excited,  which,  at  no  distant  date,  exposed  Venice 
to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Hanseatb  confederation  of  the 
commercial  cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  tiieir 
trade  frt>m  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the 
league  became  so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  that 
claimed  and  received  the  respect  of  kings  and  emperors.  The 
maritime  cities  of  Germany,  from  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of 
Zealand,  all  round  to  the  borders  of  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy, 
and  several  cities  in  the  interior  sought  its  protection,  and  admis- 
sion into  its  alliance.  The  first  known  act  of  confederation  was 
signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  at  Cologne  (a.d.  1304). 
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All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into  four  drcles,  whose  limits 
and  capitals  varied  at  different  periods ;  the  general  administration 
of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  congrnss  which  assembled 
triennially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  congress^  while 
many  others  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they  had 
not  the  power  of  sending  delegates.  Possessing  the  exclusive  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliances;  they  equipped  power- 
fill  fleets  and  waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns 
that  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly^  or  limit  the  privi- 
leges extorted  from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Hanseatic  ships  exported  from  the  north  seas^  hemp^  fiaxy 
timber,  furs,  leather,  copper,  com^  and  the  produce  of  their 
fisheries.  Herrings,  which  were  at  that  time  taken  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  formed  one  of  their  most 
lucrative  articles  of  commerce,  on  account  of  the  strictness  with 
which  Lent  was  observed  by  the  southern  nations  of  Europe.  The 
produce  of  the  north  was  exchanged  in  the  western  markets  for 
cloths,  stuffs,  wines,  drugs,  and  spices.  The  principal  marts  were 
Bruges  for  the  Flemish  countries,  London  for  England,  Bergen  for 
Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Russia.  In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican  constitution, 
aod  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through  the 
Flemings  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into  con- 
nerion  with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchants  of  both  met  in  the  fairs 
and  markets  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of  the  unexplored  North 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The 
progress  of  trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  between  remote 
nations,  excited  a  love  for  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which 
soon  produced  important  changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  that 
necessarily  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  conisderation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  it 
did  not  enjoy  any  long  duration  of  prosperity.  Having  neither 
produce  nor  manufactures  of  their  own,  the  merchants  had  merely 
a  carrying  trade,  and  the  profits  of  simple  barter ;  consequently  the 
progress  of  industry,  especially  in  countries  where  the  useful  arts 
'Were  cultivated,  raised  powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave 
commerce  a  new  direction.  The  establishment  of  stable  govern- 
ments was  also  injurious  to  a  confederation,  whose  chief  utility 
was  to  afford  protection  against  the  piracy  of  northern  adventurers, 
ind  the  robbery  of  turbulent  feudal  lords.  When  the  limits  of 
imperial  and  feudatory  power  were  finally  determined,  the  German 
pnnces  gradually  acquired  the  commanding  influence  that  neces- 
tttily  zesults  from  temtorial  possessions,  and  recovered  their 
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supremacy  OYor  the  cities  that  bad  been  withdrawn  from  their 
authority.  This  result  was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissensionB  of 
the  confederate  cities.  Situated  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other,  their  interests  often  clashed^  and  the  congress,  occupied 
in  reconciling  disputes,  coidd  never  direct  its  attention  to  any  plan 
for  colonial  or  territorial  acquisition ;  still  less  could  they  form  a 
systematic  union  of  mercantile  establishments  in  which  the  gain  of 
one  necessarily  insured  the  loss  of  the  other.  When  the  nortbem 
soyereigns,  enlightened  on  the  advantages  that  their  subjects 
might  derive  from  commerce,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  HaoBe 
towns  by  force  of  arms,  many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league ;  and  the  northern  confederates,  thus 
deserted,  were  unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic 
trade,  which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of 
England  and  Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  declined, 
until,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  league,  once  so  extensive, 
included  only  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

In  Flanders  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manufactuiiog 
industry :  the  Flemings  supplied  the  prindpal  markets  of  Europe 
with  cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  while, 
through  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled  to  send 
the  produce  of  their  looms  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  ex- 
change them  for  spices,  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  Oriental 
luxury.  The  wealtii,  the  population,  and  the  resources  of  th«e 
cities  rendered  the  earls  of  Flanders  more  wealthy,  and  scarcely 
less  powerful,  than  their  nominal  sovereigns,  the  kings  of  France. 
When  Edward  L  of  England  wished  to  recover  Guienne,  which 
had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the  alliance 
of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make  the 
earrs  daughter,  Philippa,  his  queen,  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  promised  as  her  dowry. 
So  great  was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached 
to  the  Flemish  alliance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the 
most  in&mous  treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he 
was  the  godfather  of  the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Paris ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the 
capitfiJ  than  he  threw  them  both  into  prison,  declaring  that  the 
nuirriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not  be  arranged  without 
the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  earl  was  guilty  of 
felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy  of  the 
kingdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of 
poison;  the  earl  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  the  charge, 
assembled  his  chief  vassals  at  Grammont,  and  there,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ambassadors  from  EJngland,  Germany,  and  Lorraine, 
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lie  solemnly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France  and 
proclaimed  war  against  Philip.    Such  was  the  commencement  of 
the  long  aeries  of  Flemish  wars^  which  early  assumed  the  form  of 
i  desperate  struggle  between  the  mercantile  and  landed  aristocracy. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  had  brought  together  a  large  and 
wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders ;  the  burgesses  had 
porchased  charters  of  privileges  from  their  respectiye  lords,  being 
well  aware  that  municipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial 
prosperity ;  they  began  to  riyal  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and 
influence,  and  they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as 
mach  respected  in  the  trading  communities  as  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy in  the  rural  districts.    The  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  and  traders  with  jealousy  and 
dislike.    Not  only  were  the  lords  grieyed  at  the  loss  of  their 
power  to  extort  discretionary  imposts,  but  they  regretted  the 
growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  inyested  counting-houses 
and  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
hitherto  attached  ezclusiyely  to  castles  and  estates.    Municipal 
immunities  were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges ; 
neither  the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  woidd  make  such  conces- 
sioos  as  might  form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  compronuse,  and  war 
was  thus  rendered  inevitable.    Under  the  guidance  of  several 
eminent  and  popular  leaders,  particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the 
mercantile   Flemings  maintained  a  long  and  vigorous  warfare 
agamst  their  earls  and  aristocracy,  though  the  latter  were  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  power  of  France.    At  the  close  of  the  contest, 
the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immunities ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  war  capitalists  had  been  ruined^  artisans  had  fled  to  more 
peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were  impoverished,  and  the  peasants 
reduced  to  despair.    Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain  a 
large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy, 
they  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival 
m  England,  where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to 
a  greater  height  than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce ;  and 
the  Plantagenet  monarchs  endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
large  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  all  transactions  connected 
with  it^  by  forbidding  it  to  be  bought  or  sold  in  any  markets 
except  the  staple  towns.  Considerable  embarrassment  was  pro- 
duced by  frequent  changes  of  the  staple ;  and,  as  these  alterations 
were  usually  made  for  the  convenience  of  foreign  purchasers,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  jealousy  of  foreigners  which  more  than 
any  other  cause  had  deranged  the  commerce  of  England.  In  1201 
the  barons,  enraged  by  the  partiality  which  Henry  III.  showed  to 
the  iVench  connexions  of  his  queen,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
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exportation  of  wool,  and  ordaining  that  no  woollen  cloths  should 
be  worn  except  such  as  were  woven  at  home.  At  this  time,  raw 
wool  was  the  most  important  of  British  exports ;  for  in  1349  we 
find  the  parliament  remonstrating  that  the  king,  by  an  illegal 
imposition  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported,  had 
levied  :fi60,000  a-year,  which  would  make  the  annual  export  of 
wool  eleven  millions  of  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  medium  price  of 
wool  at  the  time  was  about  £6  per  sack ;  the  whole  annual  value 
of  export  £150,000.  Such  a  smn  was  too  important  to  the  pro- 
ducers to  be  lost ;  the  law  prohibiting  exportation  was  either  re- 
pealed or  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude,  for  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about  thirteen- 
fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

litHe  doth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  coarsest 
description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1381,  invited  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fullers  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and  settle  in 
England,  promising  them  his  protection  and  favour  on  condition 
that  they  would  carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  his  subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and 
merchants  looked  upon  these  foreign  manufacturers  vrith  very 
jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward  created  a  monopoly  in  their 
favour,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any  cloth  but  of  English 
fabric;  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the  weavers  of 
woollen  stuffs,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bristol  is 
especially  conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  took  root  and 
fiourished,  though  it  received  a  severe  check  from  the  jealousy  of 
parliament,  which,  by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  export  of 
woollen  goods,  and  permitted  that  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering  that  their 
own  prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing 
interest.  Their  avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the 
high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates ; 
and  they  had  the  honesty  to  say  so  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute 
(14  Rich.  IL  c.  4)  prohibiting  any  denizen  of  England  from  buying 
wool  except  from  the  owners  of  the  sheep  and  for  his  own  use. 
This  of  course  closed  the  home-market ;  the  grower,  in  his  anxiety 
to  grasp  the  profits  of  the  wool-merchant  and  retailer  in  addition 
to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  off  his  best  customers ;  and 
we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  growers  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 
of  two  or  three  years  left  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  not  more  than  a  century  after  ltd 
introduction,  the  woollen  manufacture  had  thriven  so  well,  that  it 
was  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
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eompete  with  the  nations  hy  whom  we  had  been  taught  it,  on 
equal  terms ;  a  reciprocity  law,  passed  at  this  time,  ordains  that 
*  'i  oar  woollen  goods  were  not  received  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,  then  the  merchandise  growing  or  wrought  within  the 
doioinions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be  prohibited  in  England 
.under  pain  of  forfeiture.'  But  there  was  already  a  growing 
jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests,  caused 
by  the  rise  in  the  pVice  of  labour,  resulting  from  increase  of 
employment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  an  act  was 
passed  'that  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an 
apprenticeship  unless  he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings.'  This 
attempt  to  limit  the  supply  of  labour  in  manufacture  would  have 
wholly  destroyed  the  woollen  trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of 
the  house  of  Tudor  granted  an  exemption  from  the  act  to  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  beUef  that 
gold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves,  independent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable 
value.  They  could  not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all 
commerce  is  barter,  and  that  money  only  serves  as  a  third  term  or 
common  measure  for  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the 
articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  imiversally  understood  at  the  present  day,  they  made 
several  attempts  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  English  goods  in 
money.  In  1429,  a  law  was  passed  that  no  Englishman  should 
sell  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very  next  year, 
the  parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the 
sale  of  goods  on  ax  months'  credit  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for 
the  same  perplexing  reason,  'the  prevention  of  the  exporibation  of 
treasure  out  of  the  country,'  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  '  foreign 
merchants  from  selling  goods  in  Engluid  to  any  other  foreigner.' 
This  precious  piece  of  legislation  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  predons  metals,  but  it  prevented  the  import  of 
merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  perplexed  the 
legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law. 

Henry  VIL  removed  a  still  greater  check  to  industry,  by 
restraining  the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was  enacted, 
that  corporations  should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of 
three  of  the  chief  officers  of  state ;  they  were  also  prohibited  from 
exacting  toUs  at  their  gates.  The  necessity  of  legislative  inter- 
fereoce  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the  corporations  of  Gloucester 
ind  Worcester,  which  had  actually  imposed  transit  tolls  on  the 
Beremi— these,  of  course,  were  abolished.    But  the  monarch  was 
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not  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  liis  age;  lie  affixed  prices  to 
wooUen  cloths,  caps,  and  hats,  which  of  course  led  to  a  deterior- 
ation of  the  seyend  articles.  Yet  this  law  was  highly  extolled  as 
a  master-stroke  of  policy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  ike  reign  of  Henry  VllL  were  too  busily 
engaged  in  enforcLog  the  king's  caprices,  by  inconsistent  laws 
against  heresy  and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  to  trade  and 
commerce.  One  circumstance,  however,'  connected  with  the 
woollen  trade  deserves  to  be  noticed.  So  greatly  had  our  woollen 
manufactures  increased,  that  the  Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  as  producers,  entered  into  the  carrying 
trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and  distributed  them  into 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1528  hostilities  commenced  between 
England  and  the  Low  Ck)untries ;  there  was  an  immediate  stagna- 
tion of  trade ;  the  merchants,  having  no  longer  their  usual  Flemish 
customers,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers ;  the  clothiers 
in  consequence  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  opera- 
tives tumultuously  demanded '  bread  or  blood.'  Shakspeaie,  whose 
father  was  a  woolstapler,  and  who  therefore  perhaps  had  heard, 
traditionally,  as  well  as  historically,  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
dothiers,  makes  it  a  ground  of  charge  against  Wolsey,  though  he 
assigns  another  cause — 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  them  longiikg^  have  pnt  off 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hanger 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 

Daring  the  worst  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  nproar, 

And  danger  serves  among  them. — Henry  VIII.  Act  L  sc  2. 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots ;  he  tried- 
force  with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law ; 
he  threatened  the  clothiers  unless  they  gave  employment,  but 
wages  could  not  be  paid  from  empty  purses ;  at  length  he  sent  for 
the  merchants,  and  commanded  them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual  I  The 
merchants  replied  that  they  could  not  sell  it  as  usual ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  menaces,  would  give  no  other  answer.  At  length 
the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agreement  was  made  that  com- 
merce should  continue  between  the  two  states  even  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  eveiy 
one  was  prohibited  from  making  cloth  unless  he  had  served  an 
flipprenticeship  of  seven  years ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  as  tiie  preamble  of  the  act  states, '  because  it 
had  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had 
mined  several  towns.'  It  was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by 
Elizabeth. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  but  more  espe- 
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dally  in  Flanders^  drove  many  eminent  manttfacturers  to  seek 
refuge  in  England,  where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Eliza- 
beth. She  passed  an  act  relieving  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the  old  oppressive  statutes,  which 
confined  the  making  of  cloth  to  corporate  towns ;  and  trade,  thus 
permitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  to  flourish  rapidly. 
In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
in  1682,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  about 
200,000  pieces  of  cloth.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
began  to  export  themselves;  and  their  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck  to  con- 
cert measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade.  But  the  jealousy 
of  foreigners  was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the 
monopoUes  which  Elizabeth  created  in  countless  abundance.  An 
attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  ex- 
periment was  not  fairly  tried,  and  its  consequent  ill-success  was 
used  as  an  argument  against  any  similar  efforts.  By  an  old  patent, 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  possessed  the  sole  right 
of  trading  in  woollen  goods.  This  monstrous  usurpation  of  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  too  bad  even  for  that  age 
of  darkness,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  trade ;  but  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  make  purchases  of 
cloth,  and  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  temporary  suspension  of 
trade,  restored  the  patent. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen  goods.  Most 
of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  gained,  it  was  pretended,  700,000/L  annually  by  this 
manufacture.  The  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Cockayne  and  some 
other  London  merchants,  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  raw  cloths ;  the  Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece 
of  legislation  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  English  dyed 
cloth;  the  consequence  was,  that  our  export  trade  was  diminished 
by  two-thirds,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  from  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  proclamation.  In  the 
year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  commission  states, 
'  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the  woollen 
manufactory.'  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to  examine 
'whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneflcial,' — a  gra- 
tifying proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  but  unfortunately  it 
Idd  to  no  practical  residt. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  under  the  Commonwealth, 
because  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters 
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of  iLe  exduaive  oompaiiios  were  derived,  and  becauae  the  piogreea , 
of  democrstical  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their 
sons  apprentices  to  merchants.  But  with  the  Bestoration  came 
the  old  rage  for  prohibitions  and  protections ;  two  thousand  manu- 
facturers from  Warwickshire,  and  a  great  number  from  Herefofd- 
shire,  emigrated  to  the  Palatinate ;  and,  in  1662,  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  declared,  in  a  public  memorial,  that  the 
white-clothing  trade  had  abated  &om  100^000  pieces  to  11,000 1 
In  1668,  however,  spme  Walloons  were  encouraged  to  introduoe 
the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish  wool  only,  without 
the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  municipal  laws,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  could  not  be  asserted  that  the  slow  progress  of  the  wooQea 
manufactory  was  owing  to  any  want  of  le^slative  protection^  the 
exportation  of  wool,  facetiously  called  owling  in  our  old  laws, 
because  it  was  principally  carried  on  during  the  night,  was  pro- 
hibited by  many  severe  statutes.  One,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  makes  the  transportation  of  live  sheep,  or  the  embarking 
them  on  board  any  ^p, '  for  the  first  offence,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
left  hand  shall  be  cut  off  in  some  public  market,  and  shdl  there 
be  nailed  up  in  the  openest  place ;  and  the  second  offence  is  felony.' 
And  this  statute  is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with 
one  then  in  force,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that '  no  person  shall 
keep  or  have  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  on  pain  to  pay  a 
heavy  forfeit  for  every  sheep  above  the  nimiber.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufacture  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  stated  is 
sufficient  to  illuftrate  the  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  industry,  and  captal 
in  past  ages.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy 
was  peculiar  to  England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were 
generally  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were 
only  supported  by  corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  resisted  the  imposing  of  any  unne- 
cessary shackles  on  trade  until  after  the  Restoration  of  Cluurles  H, 
when  the  system  of  protection  began  to  be  introduced ;  that  system ' 
derived  its  chief  support  from  the  short-sighted  cupidity  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entire  blimie  must  not  tiierefora 
be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  the  period  of  histoiy 
we  have  been  examining  was  very  slow.  The  long  wars  of  France 
and  the  civil  wars  of  the  Hoses  diverted  attention  from  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  ' 
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that  England  began  to  feel  the  impulse  for  maritime  disooTeiy. 
and  commercial  enterprise  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
aouthem  Europe ;  the  effects  of  this  change  belong^  howeyer,  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  history,  and  will  come  under  consideration 
in  a  future  chapter. 

Sioxzoir  rV.    Bevokiiiotu  of  Oermany,  France^  and  Spain* 

Fbox  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor. 
Of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assumei 
a  constitutional  form,  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.  Under, 
the  government  of  Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  an  importaat 
change  took  place  in  Switzerland,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical.  The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and 
Underwalden  were  immediate  dependencies  of  the  empire,  while 
some  minor  adjoining  districts  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as 
counts  of  Hapsburg.  Albert,  anxious  to  found  a  new  kingdom 
for  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  annex  the  imperial  to 
the  Austrian  cantons ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  hardy  moun- 
tameers  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Three  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country^ 
they  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the 
imperial  forts  on  the  same  day  (a.d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a 
revolution  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Austrians 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they  suf- 
fered a  ruinous  defeat  at  Morgarten  (a.  d.  18^5),  which  secured  the 
bdependence  of  the  cantons.  Their  league  of  union  was  renewed 
at  Brunnen,  in  a  treaty  that  became  the  base  of  the  federate  imion 
of  Switzerland.  Five  other  cantons  successively  joined  the  former 
three,  and  the  Helvetic  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were 
conquered  by  the  Swiss  during  the  interval  in  which  the  family  of 
the  counts  of  Hapsburg  ceased  to  wear  the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  (a.d.  1308),  Henry  YIL,  count  of 
Loxemberg,  was  chosen  emperor;  he  was  a  brave  and  politic 
prince ;  taking  advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  at  Avignon,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore 
the  imperial  authority  in  the  peninsula,  and  would  probably  have 
ncceeded  but  for  his  premature  death. 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  con- 
test for  the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars 
occasioned  by  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
the  popes,  led  the  German  princes  to  discover  the  necessity  of 
baring  a  written  constitution.    On  the  accession  of  Charles  of 
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Luxemburg  (a.d.  1347)^  tlie  calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to 
the  empire  were  renewed,  and  after  a  long  series  of  wars  and 
disorders  a  diet  was  convened  at  Nuremberg,  to  form  a  code  of 
laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  priyileges  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  labours  was  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Golden  Bull,  from  the  Mb, 
or  seal  of  gold,  affixed  to  the  document  (a.I).  1356).  This  bull 
fixed  the  order  and  form  of  the  imperial  elections,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  the  coronation.  It  ordained  that  the  crown  should 
be,  given  by  the  pluralily  of  votes  of  seven  electors ;  the  prmoe 
chosen  emperor  having  a  right  to  give  his  suffirage.  The  right  of 
voting  was  restricted  to  possessors  of  seven  principalities,  called 
electorates,  of  which  the  partition  was  prohibited,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  inheritance  secured  by  a  strict  law  of  primogeniture. 
Finidly,  the  Golden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
several  electors,  confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate  and 
Saxony  the  adndnistration  of  the  empire  during  an  interregnum. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing 
the  electors  with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaus, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  voluptuous 
prince,  who  paid  littie  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  empire ; 
he  was  deposed  by  a  plurality  of  votes  (a.d.  1400),  and  Robert, 
the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in  his  stead.  Several  of  the  states 
continued  to  acknowledge  Wenceslaus,  but  Robert  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  emperor.  On  Robert's  death  the 
empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemberg,  Wenceslaus  having 
consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  fiEkvour  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  it  was 
dispelled  by  the  fortunate  union  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  with 
Sigismond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungaiy 
and  Bohemia.  On  the  death  of  his  £ftther-in-law  (a.d.  1437)  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  but  survived  his  elevation  only  two 
years.  Albert's  posthumous  son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's 
realms ;  his  cousin  Frederic,  duke  of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor, 
and  from  his  posterity  the  imperial  dignity  never  departed  until 
the  extinction  of  his  male  issue  (a.d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  re-uniting  the  great  fiefr  to  the  crown, 
was  vigorously  pursued  by  his  successors,  but  by  none  moie 
effsctutJly  than  Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch 
(A.D.  1314),  the  king  of  France  was  undoubtedly  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  Philip  left  three  sons,  who  successively 
reigned  in  France; — Louis,  sumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long, 
and  Charles  the  Fair;  together  with  a  daughter  named  Isabel, 
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married  to  Edward  H.^  king  of  Engliind.  The  three  French 
Borereigne  just  mentioned  died  without  leaving  male  issue ;  all 
had  daughters^  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  female 
could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  daims  founded  on  this 
lAwof  succession  were  but  slightly  questioned ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Cliarles  IV.,  Philip,  count  de  Yalois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
the  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.d. 
1128).  Edward  IIL  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom 
in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  but  the  distractions  of  his  native 
dominions  long  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects. 
Ue  even  did  liege  homage  to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne, 
and  for  several  years  gave  no  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty 
enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  Frtmce. 

Aided  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the  English 
mcmaich  invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  the 
eootemporary  princes,  was  everywhere  victorious  (a.d.  1888). 
The  war  was  maintained  by  Philip  of  Valois  and  his  son  and 
•Qoceasor  John,  with  more  obstinacy  than  wisdom ;  the  former 
ittffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Grecy,  where  Edward  commanded  in 
penon  ,*  King  John  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at  the 
hfttde  of  Poitiers.  But  these  achievements,  however  glorious, 
could  not  insure  the  conquest  of  France ;  the  country  was  too 
large,  the  French  nation  too  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  Edward's 
army  too  small,  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  contest^  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  by  which 
eeveral  important  provinces  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  renouncing  his  claims  to  the  French  crown  (▲.]>.  1860). 
A  troubled  period  of  eight  years  followed,  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  peace^  although  there  was  a  cessation  from  open 
hoitilities. 

There  is  scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be  afflicted 
that  did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign 
enemy  was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  the  seditions  of  the 
capital  deluged  its  streets  with  blood ;  and  a  treacherous  prince 
of  the  blood,  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms 
Against  the  sovereign  authority.  Famine  devastated  the  land, 
ud  a  plague  of  unparalleled  vimlence  (▲.!>.  1848)  consummated 
the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.  The  companies  of  advell- 
turers  and  mercenary  troops  that  remained  unemployed  daring 
the  trace  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poitiers  spread  themselves 
over  the  land  in  marauding  troops  which  there  was  no  force  to 
withstand.  So  little  scrupulous  were  they,  that  they  assailed  the 
pope  in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  to  redeem  himself  by 
a  nmeom  of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of 
lereral  districts^  impatient  of  distress^  and  maddened  by  tiM 
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oppiessionB  of  their  lords,  broke  out  into  a  fearful  insunectiQQ, 
This  was  named  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  contemptuous  phrase 
*  Jacques  bon  homme/  applied  hj  the  nobles  to  their  serfis,  and  it 
was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  necessarily  attend  a  servile 
war,  when  men,  brutalized  by  tyranny  and  maddened  by  wrongs, 
seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  entrusted  by  his  fiEkther  with  the 
gOTemment  of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  adventanv^ 
warrior,  Edward  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  i^r  statesman. 
Having  exhausted  his  finances  hj  aft^ttOEWiise  and  fruitless  inva- 
sion of  Castile,  he  laid  huioy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in 
anger  appealed  £Mrpir>tection  to  their  ancient  sovereigns.  Charles 
v.,  who  hod  succeeded  his  father  John  on  the  throne  of  France, 
gladly  received  this  appeal;  and  sunmioned  Edward  to  appear 
before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (▲.!).  1368).  Though  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this  sununons  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changed,  and  in  a 
few  campaigns  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  sea-ports. 

The  weakness  of  Richard  11.  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Heoiy 
IV.,  prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war  with  France 
during  their  reigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  all  their  continental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplorable 
imbecility  of  the  French  monarch,  Charles  VL,  and  tiie  san- 
guinary contests  of  the  fSactions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The 
English  nation  had  been  long  conmierdally  connected  with 
Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance  of  trade 
by  separate  truces.  Encouraged  by  the  promised  neutrality,  if 
not  the  active  co-operation,  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  Henry  V. 
invaded  France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  Frendi  cbirahj 
on  the  memorable  field  of  Agincourt  (a.d.  1415).  The  pxogreaB 
of  the  English  was  uninterrupted  until  the  defection  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  (a.d.  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  thieatea 
Henry  with  ruin ;  but  that  prince  having  been  assassinated,  his 
pnrtiaans  in  revenge  joined  the  English,  and  this  drcumatance, 
combined  with  the  imnatural  hatred  of  the  French  queen  Isabel 
to  her  son  the  Dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which 
Henry,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  princess  Catherine,  waa 
appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  unconacious 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Chfirles  VII.,  on  the  death 
of  his  feither,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowna  of 
England  and  France,  was  proclaimed  in  the  northern  provinces 
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vnder  the  legency  of  his  unde  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.d.  1422). 
At  fint  the  forttmes  of  Charles  wore  the  most  unfavoiirable 
ippeaiance ;  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  (a.d.  1426)  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  comitry  girl  oyerthrew  the 
power  of  England.  Joan  of  Arc^  called  also  the  Maid  of  Orleans^ 
whether  influenced  by  enthusiasm  or  imposture  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine^  declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  to  undertake 
the  deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a  superstitious 
twe,  and  lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  after  a  protracted 
kt  feeble  struggle  no  memorial  of  the  yictories  of  Edward  and 
Heniy  remained  but  the  town  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title 
(i.B.  1448).  The  destruction  of  the  French  nobility  in  this  long 
•eries  of  wars  enabled  Charles  VU.  to  mould  the  government 
^  i  despotic  form,  which  was  permanently  fixed  by  his  crafty 
ncoessor,  Louis  XI.  Scarcely  a  less  important  change  was  made 
in  ecciesiastical  affairs ;  Charles  YII.  secured  the  Gallican  Church 
torn  any  future  encroachment  of  the  Holy  See,  by  adopting 
mwal  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  which  were  solemnly 
iNognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.d.  1488), 
nd  published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Section. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  into  several 
bgdonis;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and 
Angon  could  not  be  brought  to  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose 
Mnogth  was  concentrated  in  the  province  of  Granada.  Alphonso 
tL  was  the  only  Castilian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in 
nv  against  the  Mohammedans ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces 
if  the  kings  of  Morocco  and  Granada,  who  had  united  to  besiege 
haSk  (a.  b.  1840),  and  by  this  victory  not  only  delivered  his  own 
kotieiv,  but  acquired  several  important  fortresses.  The  power  of 
Daitile  was  weakened  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  of  Peter  the 
BrmL  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry, 
iMnt  of  Trastamare,  but  was  subsequently  restored  by  Edward 
la  Black  Fzince.  Proving  ungratefiil  to  his  benefactor,  he  pro- 
loked  a  second  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  life. 
be  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.d.  1868), 
idfor  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  Though 
k  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile, 
|lt  the  advantages  of  a  better  government,  and  wiser  sovereign, 
Ah  those  of  industry  and  commerce  along  a  line  of  sea-coast, 
Rndered  it  almost  equally  important.  The  Aragonese  kings  ac- 
Kored  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Miuia,  and  the  county  of  Barcelona,  with  several  other  Catalonian 
hncta.  They  would  probably  have  struggled  for  the  supremacy 
f  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  been  united  by 
ha  mairiage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (a.d.  1469). 

K  2 
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A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Portugal.  Ferdinand,  kins:  of  Portugal,  haying  no  male  heir, 
wished  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and 
married  her,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  to  John  I.,  king  of  Castile. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  illegitimate  hrother,  Don  Jaas, 
commonly  called  John  the  Bastard,  profiting  by  the  national  hatred 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Castilians,  usurped  the  regency.  A 
fierce  war  ensued ;  the  Castilians  were  overthrown  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Aljubarota  (a.  d.  1386),  and  John  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  for  several 
years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monaichs  resigned  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

Sscnoir  Y .     The  State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdom 
in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuriea. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  11.  in  England  was  not  on  the 
whole  unfav9urable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  After 
the  weakness  of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favourites  had  for 
four  years  disgusted  the  nation,  the  barons  compelled  the  monardi 
to  grant  a  reform  of  abuses  in  fiill  parliament  (a.d.  1311).  The 
Ghreat  Charter  was  renewed,  and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  mucli 
importance  to  be  omitted  even  in  this  scanty  page : — '  Forasmudi 
as  many  people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers  against  right, 
in  respect  to  which  grievances  no  one  can  recover  without  a  com- 
mon parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the  king  shall  hold  a  parlia- 
ment once  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be.'  But  this  security 
against  misgovemment  proved  inefficacious,  the  monarch  wu 
deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (a.d.  1327).  Edward  III.  was 
proclaimed  king;  and  during  his  minority  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isa- 
bella, who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour 
beheaded. 

Edward  HI.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  hii 
splendid  achievements  in  France  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned 
in  England.  These,  perhaps,  must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wiBdom 
of  the  sovereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  waa 
during  this  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliiunent  established 
the  three  fundamental  principles  of  our  government — the  illegality 
of  raising  money  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  the  necessity 
of  both  houses  concurring  in  any  alteration  of  the  lavTs ;  and  the 
right  of  the  commons  to  investigate  public  abuses,  and  impeach 
the  royal  ministers  for  maladministration.  While  in  the  midst  o( 
victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  (pieen  having  conquered  and  captureil 
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the  long  of  ScotlAndy  and  of  his  son  having  taken  the  king  of 
fnaod  priBoner,  Edward  found  his  parliaments  well  disposed  to 
aecond  all  his  eflbrtSi  and  gratify  all  his  wishes ;  but  when  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  oon- 
ititational  oppodtion,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  piinoe  of 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal 
iiiTOurite,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  became  supreme  in  parliament ; 
iNit  the  fruits  of  the  yictories  acquired  by  ^e  patriots  were  not 
lost^  the  statute  law  of  the  realm  was  improyed,  the  administration 
of  jnsdce  reformed,  and  the  great  security  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility established.  English  literature  began  to  assume  a  settled 
form ;  Ohaaoer,  the  greatest  poet  that  modem  Europe  had  pro- 
duced, with  the  exception  of  Dante,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Edward;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect  that  it  was 
resolTed  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English  instead  of  the  Norman 
French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest 

Richard  11.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
(i^D,  1377)  ere  he  had  attained  Mb  twelfth  year.  The  early  part 
of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles 
lor  the  regency,  and  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  peasants, 
leaded  by  the  celebrated  blacksmith,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same 
time,  the  seal  with  which  Wickliffe  denounced  the  corruptions  of 
tlie  Ohnich  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  clergy;  his  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  a  national  synod  (a.d.  1882),  but  they  had 
taken  £ut  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his  disciples  carried  them 
to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia^  where  they  con- 
tinned  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution.  The  continued  mis- 
govemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution  while  he  was  absent 
in  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the 
foiibitare  of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt;  Richard  on  his 
letun,  finding  the  royal  cause  hopeless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty 
cousin,  and  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (a.  d.  1309). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as  representa- 
tive  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. ;  but 
the  hereditary  right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
^  lineal  descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  HE.  The  Mortimer  daim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested 
\y  marriage  in  the  family  of  Tork,  descended  from  the  fourth  son 
<tf  Edward.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the 
people  and  the  master  of  the  parliament ;  his  demand  passed  with- 
out qnestion,  and  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  well  calculated  to 
■ake  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title.  The  efibrts  of  some  dis- 
oootanted  nobles  to  restore  Richard  were  crushed  by  the  spon- 
tmeous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death  of  the  deposed 
Bonaieh  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.    But  the  fourth  Heniy 
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Ssonoir  VI.    Sise  and  Progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

nin)EB  the  administTation  of  the  PalsBologi,  the  Byzantine  empire 
Bunk  into  hopeless  decay ;  its  history  presents  an  unyaiied  picture 
of  yice  and  folly ;  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns;  the  exorhitaiit 
power  of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  fury  of  theological 
controversy,  the  multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have 
ruined  the  state,  without  the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties  \  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies 
was  delayed  by  the  revolutions  in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and 
the  difficulties  that  the  siege  of  a  maritime  capital  presents  to 
hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifest  that  the  fate 
of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  faU  was  long 
delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Mmor; 
when  the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Seljiikian  dynasties,  a 
small  wandering  tribe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Armenia,  but, 
after  seven  years  of  exile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  ancient  possessions.  While 
fording  the  Euphrates  the  leader  of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and 
the  tiibe  was  divided  into  four  by  his  sons.  Ertogrul,  the  warlike 
leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  return  into  Asia  Minor:  the 
sultanies  into  which  the  Seljiikian  empire  had  been  divided  were 
harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders,  and 
consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably 
hope  to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country. 
During  Ertogrul*s  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged 
in  mortal  combat,  and,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  cause,  be  took  the  chivalrous  resolution  of 
joining  the  weaker  party.  His  unexpected  aid  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  conqueror,  who 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  the  Seljiikians,  with  the  gift  of  a  momi- 
tainous  district  forming  the  f^ntiers  of  ancient  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  as  tbe  foimder  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  (bom  A.  D.  1258),  succeeded  his  father  Ertogrul 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a 
young  Greek,  who  embraced  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and 
instructed  the  Turkish  prince  in  the  art  of  government  From 
this  renegade  descended  the  family  of  Mikal-ogli/  which  so  often 
appears  conspicuous  in    Turkish    history.    To  tbe  infbrmaticB 

1  Sons  of  Michael* 
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obtained  from  this  Greek  Othman  owed  the  supremacy  which  he 
qpeedilj  acquired  over  his  Seljuidan  riyals;^  aided  hy  the 
sarrouudiDg  emirs,  he  wrested  several  important  places  from  the 
ByxAiitiiie  empire,  particularly  Prusa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bith3mia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Brusa  became 
His  metropolis  (a.  d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom,  thus  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  sultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors, 
increased  rapidly,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
states  in  the  East. 

Orkhan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
force  of  the  Janissaries,  to  which  the  Turks  owed  the  chief  part  of 
their  success.  Haying  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  he  took 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia. 
While  Orkhan  pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son 
Soliman  crossed  the  Hellespont  (a.d.  1358),  captured  Gallipoli, 
md  thus  laid  the  first  foimdation  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

Amurath,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father 
and  brother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.d.  1360),  which  he 
made  his  capital    He  subdued  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia,  but 


1  The  Turkish  historians,  with 
tnn  Oriental  taste,  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  so  simple  an  explanation, 
•ad  they  attribute  all  Othman'a 
ncoess  to  a  dream.  This  celebrated 
▼liion,  which  every  Turk  learns  by 
rote  from  his  childhood,  possesses 
too  mnch  historical  importance  to 
be  omitted.  *  It  is  only  necessary  to 
premiee,  that  Othman  was  at  the 
time  Tisiting  a  sheikh,  named  Ede- 
btli,  with  whose  danghter  he  was 
in  lore,  bat  had  not  at  first  been 
ible  to  gain  the  sheikh's  consent 
'He  dreamed  that  he  was  reposing 
on  the  same  coach  as  his  host ;  sud- 
denly the  moon  seemed  to  emerge 
from  Edebali'a  person,  and,  after 
btviog  attained  wondrons  siae  and 
Bplendoar,  to  enter  his  own  breast. 
Instantly  there  sprung  from  his 
loins  an  immense  tree,  rapidly  ac- 
(piiriDg  fresh  size  and  foliage,  until 
its  branches  shaded  Europe,  Asia, 
nd  Africa.  Beneath  this  tree  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  Atlas,  and 
Hamos  raised  their  snowy  summits, 
snd  seemed  to  be  the  columns  that 
nipported  this  leafy  tent  From 
tbe  roots  of  the  tree  sprang  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  tbe  Nile,  and 
tbe  Danube,  whose  waters  were 
•Iranst  hidden  by  forests  of  masts. 
TeUow  harveata  covered  the  plains, 


waving  woods  crowned  the  bills 
and  mountains,  countless  rivulets 
meandered  through  groves  and  gar- 
dens. Through  the  vistas  of  the 
valleys  were  seen  cities  adorned 
with  domes,  cupolas,  towers,  obe- 
lisks, and  columns.  The  crescent 
gleamed  from  every  spire,  and  on 
everv  minaret  was  heard  the  voice 
of  the  muezzin,  summoning  the 
faithful  to  prayer  ;  the  sound 
mingling  witn  the  notes  of  count- 
less nightingales,  and  the  chattering 
of  millions  of  parrots,  whose  gay 
plumage  exhibited  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  These  birds  sported 
ffaily  through  the  immense  mass  of 
foliage^  and  seemed  not  to  fear  the 
leaves,   though    they    were   long, 

Sointed,  and  glittering  like  sabres, 
uddenly  a  wind  arose,  and  directed 
the  points  of  all  these  sabre-like 
leaves  towards  the  principal  cities 
of  the  universe,  but  especially 
towards  Constantinople,  which, 
placed  at  the  junction  of  two  seas 
and  two  continents,  resembled  a 
noble  diamond,  set  between  two 
sapphire  stones  and  two  emeralds, 
forming  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
ring  of  a  vast  dominion,  that  circled 
tbe  entire  world ;  a  ring  destined  to 
grace  the  finger  of  Othman  as  soon 
as  he  woke.' 
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fell  at  the  battle  of  CosBova,  one  of  the  most  sang^uiiiaiy  ever 
fought  between  Turks  and  Christians.  \ 

Bayezid,  or  Bajazet,  sumamed  Ilderfn,  or  the  Thunderer,  put  an 
end  to  all  the  petty  Turkish  sovereignties  in  Asia  Minor;  he 
subdued  Bulgaria,  and  maintained  his  conquest  bj  the  dedsiTe 
victoiy  that  he  gained  at  Nicopolis  over  Sigismond,  king  of 
Hungary.  His  pride,  crueltj,  and  bravery  have  been  celebrated 
in  history  and  romance.  Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  tiie 
Danube,  and  the  western  districts  of  Thrace,  submitted  to  liis 
arms ;  tiie  empire  of  Constantinople  was  bounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for  ten  years,  and  muat 
eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bayend's  attention  been  directed 
to  Asia  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  conqueror  more  savage  than 
himself. 

Timiir  Loik,  that  is  to  say,  'lame  Timtir,'  a  name  commonly 
corrupted  into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatay  Turk,  who 
ruled  a  horde  nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jenglus 
Khan.  BQs  amazing  strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infancyi 
procured  him  the  name  Timur,  which  signifies  'iron.'  While  yet 
a  youth,  he  resolved  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  Mongolian 
yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware  of  the  high  value  placed  upon 
illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Jenghiz,  and 
on  this  account  he  is  frequently  called  Timiir  the  Tartar ;  and  this 
error  was  perpetuated  in  IncUa,  where  his  descendants,  the  em- 
perors of  Delhi,  have  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls.  He 
was  as  indefatigable  a  student  as  he  was  a  Warrior.  His  published 
works  prove  that  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  Korftn  and  its  most 
approved  commentaries,  and  that  he  was  familiar  with  Perdan 
literature  and  the  Mongolian  traditions  and  laws.  On  account  of 
his  literary  acquisitions,  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Oriental 
writers ;  *  he  knew,'  they  say, '  how  to  rule  the  world  he  had 
subdued ;  while  other  conquerors  left  no  trace  of  their  empire,  he 
imprinted  a  character  on  many  succeeding  generations.'  His 
empire  was  rapidly  extended  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  India  in  the  South,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  ac- 
knowledged his  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  Syria  and 
Anatolia  from  the  Turks  compelled  Bayezfd  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  do- 
minions (a.d.  1403).  Before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action, 
Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had  fallen,  and  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  garrison  had  been  buried  alive  by  the  ferocious  victor.  Da- 
mascus soon  after  shared  the  same  fate ;  it  was  laid  waste  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to  mark  the  spot 
that  had  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezfd  encountered  Timur  in  the  plains  of  Angora;  he  was 
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defeated  with  great  loes^  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turkiah  hia- 
torians  assert  that  Bayezid  was  confined  by  the  conqueror  in  an 
iron  cage,  but  Timur*8  own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that 
the  conqueror  treated  his  captiye  with  great  lenity ;  all  that  can 
be  detennined  with  certainty  is  that  the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  Hmur  himself  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  while  preparing  to 
inTade  China  (a.d.  1405) ;  his  empire  was  dismembered  after  his 
death,  but  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  established  an  empire  at 
Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.i>.  1626),  which,  sadly  shorn  of  its 
ancient  glories^  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times  under  the  name 
of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

After  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I.,  the  youngest  of 
Bayezid*s  sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  llie  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  restoring  the  Ottoman  power  in 
western  Asia,  and  thus  the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  profit.  Morad,  or  Amurath  II.,  ndsed  the 
gloiy  of  the  Ottomans  to  a  height  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained. 
He  depriyed  the  Greeks  of  all  their  cities  and  castles  on  the 
Euzine  Sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  MocedoU,  and  Thes- 
ttly;  he  even  stormed  the  fortifications  that  had  been  constructed 
across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
the  midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  emperors  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  accorded  them 
protection.  Two  Christian  heroes  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
saltan,  John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  bettor  known  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  Hunniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian 
general;  he  droye  the  Turks  from  Servia,  whose  possession  they 
eagerly  coveted,  and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scan- 
derbeg was  an  Albanian  prince,  possessiag  a  small  district  in  the 
Eptrote  mountains,  of  which  Croia  was  the  capital  At  the  head 
of  a  small  but  faithful  band  of  followers  he  long  resisted  the  mighty 
armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and  compelled  Amurath  himself  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  H.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.d. 
1451),  and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
soil,  he  laid  siege  to  this  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged 
his  men  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  and  prodigies  that 
portended  the  triumph  of  Islamism.  Constantine,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution;  sup- 
ported by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  band  of  volunteers  from 
western  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days,  though 
the  fimaticism  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
their  confident  reliance  on  the  favour  of  heaven,  while  prophecies 
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of  impending  woe  and  desolation  proportionallj  depressed  the 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
A..D.  1463,  the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  the  last  Constantine  fell 
as  he  boldlj  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  sub- 
jects were  massacred  in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest 
were  dragged  into  slavery,  and  when  Mohammed  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  he  found  the  city  a  vast  solitude.  A  shade  of  melan- 
choly mingled  with  the  pride  of  victory ;  he  vented  hia  feelings 
in  a  quotation  from  the  Persian  poet  SatU, — 

The  spider  spreads  the  hangings  of  the  palace  of  Cssarv 
The  owl  relieves  the  sentry  on  the  towers  of  AfrasiiU). 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus,  several 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond. 
All  Christendom  was  filled  with  alarm }  Pope  Pius  IL  convened 
a  council  at  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  general 
association  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks  (a.d.  1459).  A 
crusade  was  preached  by  his  order,  and  he  was  about  to  imdertake 
the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when  death  cut  short 
his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.i).  1464).  The  Christian  league  was 
dissolved  by  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  establish 
their  empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase  both 
of  security  and  strength  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance 
which  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  11.  (a.d. 
1478).  After  the  first  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed 
granted  protection  to  his  Christian  subjects,  and  by  his  wise 
measures  Constantinople  was  restored  to  its  former  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

THE  BEFORMATION,  AND   COMMEKCEMSKT  Of  THF 
STATES-SYSTEM   IN  EUROPE. 


Ssonoir  L    IVo^yvM  of  Maritime  Daieovery* 

rnHE  rapid  progress  made  in  maritime  disooTery  at  the  dose  of 
i.  the  Middle  Ages  caxmot  be  fully  appreciated  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  mmgation  among  the  andents,  aod  we 
gbdlj  ayail  ourselves  of  some  yaluable  artides  on  the  subject  in 
the  Saturday  Magaane,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  amount  of  mari- 
time sdenoe  and  information  which  existed  before  the  use  of  the 
manner's  compass  was  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  scene  of  the  earliest  known  navigation  was  the  Medi- 
tenanean  Sea,  which  naturally  seemed  to  the  andents  to  be 
ntoated  m  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  as  is  implied  by  its  name.  As 
navigation  advanced  only  at  a  creeping  pace,  and  as  but  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  experience  was  laid  up  by  one  generation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next,  it  took  very  many  ages  to  explore  the  Medi- 
terranean, Tyrrhene,  Hadriatic,  and  ^gean  seas.  The  people  of 
Tvre  and  Sidon,  the  Phoenidans,  'whose  merchants  were  princes' 
(Isaiah  xxiii.  8),  were  among  the  first  whom  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce and  the  desire  of  gain  had  made  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
hitherto  seemed  the  natural  limits  of  marine  excursion.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  Phoenidans,  however,  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained  from  inddental  and 
isolated  accounts;  but  on  the  naval  spirit  and  industry  of 
Carthage,  a  colony  planted  by  the  former  power,  in  the  ninth 
centory  before  Ohrist,  the  light  of  history,  owing  to  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Romans,  is  more  abundantly  shed.  With  the 
Carthaginians,  perhaps,  had  originated  the  idea  of  quitting  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Gades  (now  Gibraltar),  of 
sailmg  southward,  dreumnavigating  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then 
TCtuming  northward  by  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the  Jjevant,  or 
eaatem  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  notion  seems  to  have 
heen  cheriflhed  for  ages,  as  the  prime,  the  crowning  enterprise, 
long  thought  of  and  debated ;  but  which  only  a  solitary  few,  at 
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long  intervals  of  time^  determined  to  try  to  effect    Knowing  only 

a  portion  of  the  globe,  and  conceiving  that  portion  to  be  upon  an 

extended  plane,  tiiose  who  held  a  voyage  from  Crete  to  Egypt  to 

be  a  signal  proof  of  naval  courage,  and  who  had  never  reached 

Sicilj  or  Africa  but  by  a  wayward  tampest,  or  by  shipwreck,  and 

who  were  then  objects  of  wonder  at  having  escaped  the  dangers 

of  Scvlla  and  Charybdis  and  the  Syrtes,  those  wave-bound  prisons 

of  manners,  might  justly  have  feared  for  themselves,  in  being 

committed  to  unknown  waters,  and  in  tracking  shores  which  the 

reports  of  others  who  had  never  seen  these  regions,  no  less  than 

their  own  fears,  had  represented  as  the  abode  of  every  horror.    In 

shorty  distance  from  the  land  seems  to  have  alarmed  all  the 

ancients ;  who,  upon  every  occasion,  when  quitting  sight  of  the 

shore,  fiancied  they  saw,  as  Homer  teUs  us : — 

A  lenffth  of  ocean  and  onbonnded  aky. 
Which  acaice  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly. 

The  general  truth  of  these  observations  is  corroborated  by  the 
story  of  the  Pamphylian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Egypt.  He  was  kept  as  a  slave  for  a  very  long  time  at  a  town 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  Damietta  now  stands. 
Being  frequently  employed  to  assist  in  maritime  business,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  committing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
in  a  sailing  boat,  in  order  that  he  might  once  again  behold  his 
native  country.  Having  provided  himself  to  the  best  of  his  means 
and  ability,  he  set  sail,  resolving  rather  to  perish  in  the  bosom  of 
the  old  ocean  than  to  remain  longer  in  captivity.  He  traversed 
the  vast  expanse  of  waters  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  arrived  safely  at  Pamphylia.  From  this  bold  and 
unusuid  adventure  he  lost  his  original  name,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  MtmonmdeB^  or  the  Iom  taOoTf  wldch  for  a  long  time 
after,  we  may  presume,  served  his  fEunily  as  a  patent  of  nobility. 
We  have  the  foregoing  account  from  Eustathius,  the  commentator 
of  Homer. 

The  first  great  natural  assistanoe  given  to  ancient  navigation  was 
the  discovery  of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
These  winds,  from  the  dependence  which  may  be  placed  npon 
them,  and  from  their  consequent  value  to  commerce,  are  called 
trade-windSj  and  extend  about  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
Equator.  These  winds,  however,  maintain  their  regularity  only 
in  the  opea  ocean.  Where  land  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  liquid 
surfiBkoe  great  changes  are  produced;  but  the  most  remarkable 
effects  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  third  degree  of  south  lati* 
tude  is  a  boundary  between  distinct  winds ;  from  that  boundary 
northward  to  the  continent  of  Hindostan  a  north-east  wind  blows 
from  October  to  April,  and  a  south-west  from  April  to  October; 
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whUe,  from  the  same  boundaiy  to  the  tenth  degree  of  south  la1i« 
tode,  a  north-west  wind  blows  from  October  to  April,  and  a  south* 
east  from  April  to  October.  These  winds  are  called  moMoons, 
The  term  monsoonf  or,  according  to  the  Persian,  monsum,  implies 
muont ;  and  is  so  used  in  the  Malajan^  monnnn,  and  otksB  dialisifc 
of  the  Eftst.  Tk>  juaiwy  t^p  ii^ii  monsoons,  or  periodical  changes 
wfts  cBrection  of  these  winds,  divides  the  Indian  year  into  two 
mtuoM,  The  monsoons  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  globe  originate 
with  the  trade- winds,  of  which  they  are  a  species,  produced  by 
the  diyersity  of  continent  and  islands,  seas  and  gul&,  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  These  periodical  currents  of  winds,  if  noticed  by 
the  AraUans,  were  not  made  to  serve  their  maritime  trade,  until 
the  keener  enterprise  of  the  West,  in  the  person  of  Hippalus  (about 
A.B.  50),  first  ventured  to  steer  off  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
shores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years  now  took  up  but  as  many 
months,  by  a  conformity,  on  the  part  of  the  mariner,  with  this 
invariable  law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profit  and  information 
irere  now  less  monopolised,  and  the  West  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  East. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the  Romans 
hecame  masters  of  Egypt,  by  sailing  down  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  along  the  southern 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  But,  under  the  Emperor  Olaudius, 
this  route  was  so  far  changed  that  after  emerging  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf  they  cut  across  the  Indian  Ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indns,  by  noticing,  and  taking  advantage  of,  the  time  when  the 
south-west  trade-wind  blew.  The  trade  was  carried  on  with  India 
thus : — ^the  goods  that  were  intended  for  the  Indian  markets  were 
emharked  at  Alexandria,  and  carried  up  the  Nile,  a  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  miles,  to  Coptus.  From  the  latter  place  the 
merchandise  was  carried  on  camels'  backs  to  Berenice,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Berenice  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
1^  Sea,  and  there  the  goods  were  warehoused  until  the  proper 
aaason  for  sailing,  when  they  steered  for  the  opposite  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  took  on  board  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  com- 
modities, giving  arms,  knives,  vessels,  &c.,  in  return.  They  now 
proceeded  on  their  voyage  to  India ;  whence,  having  disposed  of 
their  articles  of  merchandise,  and  got  gold,  spices,  drugs,  &c.,  in 
letom,  they  pursued  their  voyage  back  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
usually  arrived  about  December  or  January.  The  Indian  com- 
modities were  conveyed  from  Berenice  to  Alexandria  in  the  way 
before  described ;  and  a  fieet  sailed  annually  fr^m  the  latter  place 
to  Rome,  conveying  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
When  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  was  formedi  by  the  divi- 
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^th  modem  observations.    It  presents  the  same  dreary  i^peaN 

ance  now  as  it  did  then ;  looking  like  a  vast  but  irregular  aocumu- 

lation  of  rocks  and  glaciers.    Enormous  icebergs  floated  along  the 

coast,  and  filled  eyery  inlet    The  awful  appearance  of  nature  in 

these  parts  of  the  world^  its  remoteness,  and  the  horrors  of  the 

stormy  seas  which  interyened,  soon  made  it,  in  the  popular  belief, 

a  land  of  wonders.    The  surrounding  sea  was  said  to  be  inhabited 

by  marine  ^ants  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  terrific  icebergs,  as  they 

moved  along,  were  reported  to  be  guided  by  invisible  hands.    It 

was  also  said  that  a  man  named  Hollur  Geit  walked  from  Norway 

to  Ghreenland  on  the  ice,  conducted  by  a  goat     The  northern 

horron  just  alluded  to  are  well  portrayed  by  the  poet  of  the 

Seasons: — 

III  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged. 
That,  tossed  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle^ 
While  night  o'erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 
More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endare    . 
Th*  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round? 
Heart -gnawing  hanger,  fainting  weariness, 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ic^ 
Now  ceasing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage. 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 

Greenland,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  seems  to  have  been 
called  Yiinland,  or  Finland,  from  the  vines  which  were  discerned 
by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in  this  coimtry;  and,  in 
fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  all  the  northern  districts  of 
America.  A  German,  one  of  the  party  who  first  went  to  these 
coasts,  having  observed  the  vines,  and  hairing  shown  his  companions 
the  use  of  this  vegetable  produce,  they  agreed  to  call  the  place 
VUnUmdy  or  land  of  wine.  Some  Normans  landed  there  soon  after, 
and  saw  there  many  of  the  natives,  of  diminutive  stature,  whom 
they  called  dwarfs,  in  canoes  covered  with  leather.  These  persons 
appear  to  have  been  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  carried  on 
a  very  lucrative  trade  in  furs.  This  Yiinland  is,  however,  supposed 
by  some  persons  to  have  been  Newfoimdland ;  •  and  if  so,  America 
must  in  reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centimes 
before  Columbus  sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies ;  and,  moreover, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  many  traditions  about  the  West, 
existing  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  first  set  him  to  prosecute  the 
idea  of  discovering  another  world. 

The  impulse  which  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning  had  re- 
ceived in  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  downfall  of 
Constantinople,  which  drove  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile : 
they  sought  refuge  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  the  libraries  of 
that  peninsula  became  the  depositories  of  what  remained  of  the 
ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  It  was  hence 
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that  the  firnt  stimulus  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
irnage  in  Europe.  Translators  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  com- 
mentators upon  them,  began  to  multiply,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  art  of  printing,  gave  an  additional  impulse  by  the  facilities 
it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  yet  dis^ 
eoTeied,  had  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers . 
lod  it  had  been  so  generally  received^  that  two  eminent  fathers  of 
the  Charch,  St  Augustine  and  Lactfuitius,  had  zealously  laboured 
to  lefute  the  theory,  belieying  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of 
ChiistiaDity.  With  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  the  old 
notion  was  revived,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rapid  development 
of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  induced  several  nations,  but 
Mpedally  the  Portuguese,  to  search  out  new  and  unknown  lands. 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  they  became 
bown  to  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no 
n^nlar  attempt  was  made  for  their  colonisation.  Various  circum- 
itiDoes  prompted  the  Portuguese  to  exert  their  energies  in  maritime 
•ffiuis;  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  they  engaged  in  fierce 
▼in  with  the  Mohammedan  states  of  Africa,  and  thus  kept  alive 
the  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  nation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conquests  over  the  Moors ;  in 
▼hich  he  had  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  ion,  Prince 
Heoiy,  who  also  took  delight  in  the  more  solid  glories  of  learning 
and  idence.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the 
piooioQtory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived  at  the  sea-port  town  of 
Sagna^  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he  cultivated  the 
adence  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  available  to  the 
Banner  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quitted  the 
Mnile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He  in  fact  established  a  naval 
tt)ilege  and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the 
heat-informed  men  of  his  time ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  eepe- 
dally  directed  his  attention  was  the  practicability  of  sailing  round 
Aiiica,  and  of  thus  reaching  the  East  Indies.  His  ideas  respecting 
the  accomplishment  of  this  project  had  been  awakened,  or  enlarged^ 
hj  intercourse  with  some  well-informed  persons  at  Ceuta,  a  town 
fln  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  whither  his  father^s 
iWHtazy  proceedings  against  the  Moors  had  carried  hiuL  Prince 
Beniy  did  not  live  to  see  the  whole  of  his  views  accomplished ; 
hut  the  many  minor  discoveries  which  were  effected  under  his 
Mapioes  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  succeeding 
lavigators  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  hissuperintendence  j 
^  which  means  aU  the  geographical  knowledge  respecting  th^ 

oa 
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earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  mariced  oat ; 
and  the  rockS;  coasts,  and  quicksands  to  be  avoidedi  were  all  noted 
down. 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Afiica  known  in  those  days  was  Cape 
Non,  which  received  fliis  appellation  from  l^e  idea  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  get  beyond  this  cape;  but  the  officers  of 
Henry  haying  at  length  doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the 
distance,  whose  violent  currents  and  raging  breakers,  running  for 
miles  out  to  sea,  seemed  a  barrier  which  could  not  even  be  ap- 
proached with  safety  by  manners  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Seamen  now  began  to  be  more  alarmed  than 
ever  at  the  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagate  the  notion 
that  he  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  return.  At 
length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the  tropica 
was  penetrated,-  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors ;  the  river 
Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verde  and  the  Azore  Islands  were  discovered ;  the  Madeiras  and 
Canaries  had  been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some 
years  befora.  This  prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  ob- 
tained a  papal  bull,  investing  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  soveretgn 
authority  over  all  the  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to 
India  inclusive. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  coast  felt  the  most 
curious  sensations  of  astonishment  and  fear  at  the  sight  of  the 
vessels,  which  probably  for  the  first  time  had  reached  their  shorea 
When  they  first  saw  the  ships  under  sail,  they  took  them  for  largs 
birds  with  white  wings,  that  had  come  from  foreign  countries; 
but  when  the  sails  were  furled,  they  thought,  from  the  great 
length  of  the  vessels,  and  from  their  swimming  on  the  water,  thai 
they  must  be  great  fishes.  Others  believed  that  they  were  spixiti 
that  wandered  about  by  night,  because  they  were  seen  at  anchoi 
in  the  evening  at  one  place,  and  would  be  a  hundred  miles  distant 
by  the  morning.  Not  being  able  to  conceive  how  anything  humaa 
could  travel  more  in  one  night  than  they  could  in  three  day^ 
they  set  down  the  European  vessels  for  denizens  of  anothei 
world. 

'  The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of  Pkxnei 
Henry ;  but  it  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew,  King  John  IL 
with  additional  ardour  (a.  d.  1481).  In  his  reign  the  Portugueai 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  behelc 
the  stars  of  a  new  hemisphere.  Tbev  now  discovered  the  error  o 
the  ancients  respecting  the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  4i 
common  belief  that  the  continent  of  Africa  widened  towards  m 
south;  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly  contracting  and  bending  towuS 
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the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this  discovery  induced  the  Por- 
toguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in  search  of  an  imknown 
potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christian  religion^  by  whose  aid 
it  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  opened  with  India^ 
and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe 
of  some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia  having  embraced 
the  Christian  faith.^  In  consequence,  the  pope.  Innocent  IV., 
lent  two  monks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongolian  court 
(▲.D.  1246) ;  and  soon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the 
celebrated  Rubruquis  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian 
sovereign,  who  was  commonly  called  Prester  John,  in  the  crusade 
that  he  contemplated.  A  Venetian  named  Marco  Polo  visited  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.d.  1263),  and  penetrated  to  Pekin, 
the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Mandevile, 
an  Englishman  (a.  d.  1322),  and  the  narrations  of  both,  though 
deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep  alive 
the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  in 
Europe. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a 
hopeless  search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of 
investigating  the  state  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  seas,  an  expe- 
dition from  Lisbon,  conducted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually 
discovered  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a.d. 
1483).  A  storm  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  career:  he 
named  the  promontory  that  terminated  his  voyage  '  the  Cape  of 
Tempests ; '  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
discovery,  called  it '  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  At  the  same  time 
letters  were  received  from  the  monks  who  had  been  sent  overland, 
m  which  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  was  strenuously  maintained.  But  the  intervening 
discovery  of  America  diverted,  for  a  season,  men^s  minds  from 
this  voyage  round  Africa ;  and  fifteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed 
Wore  Vasco  de  Qama,  having  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good. Hope, 
nached  India,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  (May  22,  a.d.  1498). 

Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  join  the  Portuguese 
from  every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  extent  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater 
tliaa  that  of  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  error  ceremoniAle  of  the  Boddhiet  priests 

amt  from  some  •  inaccanite  descrip-  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  thos« 

lioa  at  Buddhism.     Most  persons  of  the  Boman  Catholk  Chnrcb. 
tn  aware    that   the   rituals   And 
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earth  was  known,  lie  was  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
India  might  more  easily  he  reached  hy  sailing  westwards  than  }jj 
the  long  and  tedious  circonmayigation  of  Africa.  Columbus 
made  proposals  sucoessiyely  to  the  repuhlic  of  Genoa,  the  king  of 
Portugal;  and  the  king  of  England,  hut  was  mortified  to  find  that 
his  plans  w^re  regarded  as  visionary.  Flnallyi  he  applied  to  the 
Spanish  court,  then  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  in  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  hy  the  nuuiiage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isahella.  After  enduring  many  disappointmentB, 
Columhus  ohtained  a  small  armament  through  the  favour  of  the 
queen  j  and,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  A.  D.  1492,  sailed  &om  the  little 
port  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  to  discover  a  New  World. 

During  the  long  voyage  the  crew  of  Columhus  was  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  hack  in  despair;  at 
length  land  was  discovered  on  the  12th  of  Octoher,  and  Columhus 
found  himself  soon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  original  error  ahout  the  extent  of  India,  were 
named  the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  received 
hy  Ferdinand  and  Isahella  with  the  highest  honours ;  a  second  ex- 
pedition was  prepared  to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries,  hut 
hefore  his  departure  application  was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  grant 
of  these  new  dominions ;  and  Alexander  VI.  shared  all  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  earth  inhahited  hy  infidels  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  common  boundary  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  one  hundred  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to  Spain, 
and  all  east  of  it  to  PortugaL 

Columhus  continued  to  extend  his  discoveries  after  his  return  to 
the  New  World,  hut  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  ingratitude 
of  Spain,  and  the  inj  ustice  of  mankind.  The  suggestions  of  envious 
courtiers  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Europe  a  prisoner  and  in  fetters; 
the  new  continent,  instead  of  being  called  after  the  first  discoverer, 
derived  its  appellation  fiK)m  Americo  Vespucdo,  who  visited  the 
southern  part  in  company  with  a  Spanish  ^captain,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  countries  tiiat  he  depicted  on  his  chart. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  islands  and  the  countries  of  Ame- 
rica as  fast  as  they  discovered  them.  Excited  by  the  thirst  of 
gold,  which  the  New  World  offered  them  in  abundance^  ther 
were  guilty  of  the  most  shocking  cruelties  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity.  Millions  of  the  unfortunate  natives  were  massacred  or 
drowned,*  those  who  were  spared  were  compelled  to  work  for 
their  savage  masters  in  the  mines :  and,  to  supply  this  drain  of 
the  population,  negroes  were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  execrable  slave-trade  firmly  established.  The  prindpal 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ameiica  were  made  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Cortex, 
with  a  mere  haodful  of  followers,  subdued  the  great  empire  of 
Mexico  (A.J1.  1521),  whose  last  sovereigns^  Montezuma  and 
Goatimoziny  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  Peru  was 
conquered  hj  Pizarro,  its  last  monarch,  Atabalipa,  put  to  death; 
and  in  both  countries  the  massacres  of  the  natiyes  were  equally 
ruthless  and  desolating. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  differed  firom  those 
founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
a  trading  people ;  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result 
from  commerce  has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  that  nation ; 
the  precious  metals  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  atten« 
tion,  and  for  a  series  of  years  they  devoted  themselves,  exdu- 
sively  to  the  exploration  of  mines.  It  was  only  when  the 
augmentation  of  the  European  population  and  the  diminished 
retoms  from  the  mines  forced  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that 
they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial  produce.  In 
consequence  of  these  restricted  views,  the  conmiercial  and  colonial 
policy  of  Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible ;  it  was  fettered 
by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions  equally  injurious  to  the 
parent  state  and  its  dependencies ;  and  perseverance  in  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state  of  civilisation 
both  in  Spun  and  its  late  colonies. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  though  not  so  brilliant, 
was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
Albuquerque  conquered  Goa  (a.d.  1511),  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  establishments  in  the  East;  the  leagues  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  &om 
India  were  defeated,  and  the  Molucca  islands  brought  under 
subjection.  But  the  Portuguese  generally  abstuned  from  terri- 
torial acquisition;  they  contented  themselves  with  commercial 
eatablishments  along  the  coast,  whence  they  exported  from  India 
direct  the  articles  which  the  Venetians  had  formerly  supplied  to 
Europe  through  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  This  event  made  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  commercial  condition  of  Europe ;  the  trade 
which  had  been  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  now  traversed  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  western  nations  hasted  to  share  in  its  gains. 
'With  characteristic  indolence  the  Portugueso  carried  the  Indian 
produce  no  farther  than  Lisbon,  where  it  was  sold  to  foreign  mer- 
dianta  for  transmission  to  other  countries.  The  Dutch  engaged 
very  eagerly  in  this  carrying  trade,  and  found  it  so  lucrative, 
that  they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  excluding  the  Portu- 
guese themselves  from  all  share  in  their  commerce  by  depriving 
them  of  their  colonies. 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  were  roused 
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to  emulation  by  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Cabot,  a  mariner  of  Bristol,  made  some 
considerable  additions  to  maritime  knowledge;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  regular  plans  of  colonisation  were 
formed.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  the  first  English  colony, 
Virginia  (a.d.  1584),  in  North  America;  and  in  the  following 
reigns  the  number  of  these  establishments  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  multitudes  whom  religious  disputes,  and  the  intolerance  of 
the  Stuarts,  drove  from  England  to  seek  'freedom  to  worship  God' 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  Canadas,  and  the  West  Indian 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  were  colonised  by  the 
French;  but  many  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  French  colonisation,  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
may  be  considered  as  the  only  liyals  and  successon  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but  there 
appeared  still  room  for  further  discoveries,  untQ  ihe  globe  was 
circumnavigated  by  Magellan  (a.d.  1521).  From  that  time  the 
attention  of  nations  began  to  be  directed  more  to  completing  old 
discoveries  than  to  the  search  for  new  lands.  The  navies  of 
Europe  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect;  manufactures 
multiplied,  and  states  previously  poor  became  suddenly  rich. 
Sovereigns  and  governments  began  to  direct  their  attention  to 
coomierce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile  wealth  is  equally  ihe 
source  of  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  nations. 

SscnoK  n.     Oriffin  of  the  JReformation, 

Thb  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  as 
sjMiitual,  supremacy  had  been  early  resisted  by  several  men  of 
learning,  whose  works  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to 
ezercise  a  powerful  though  secret  effect  on  succeeding  generations. 
This  repugnance  to  ecclesiastical  domination  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  scandalous  schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  or  three  popes 
reigning  at  the  same  time,  excommunicating  each  other,  appealing 
to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to  exercise  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  directed  attention  to  the  ecclesiastiGal 
abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  The  partial 
reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  Basle,  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Bomish  See 
still  wider;  their  deposition  of  contending  pontiffs  taught  men 
that  there  was  a  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  superior  to  the  papal 
power;  their  feeble  efforts  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils 
prominentiy  forward,  and  left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public 
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giie.  WMle  this  dissatisfaction  was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal 
chair  was  filled  successively  by  two  pontiffs,  whose  career  of 
unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  disgust  even  a  less  enlightened 
age.  Alexander  VI.,  profligate  in  private  life,  cruel  and  ty- 
numical  in  his  public  administration,  was  followed  by  Julius  II., 
whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they  interfered  with 
the  success  of  his  schemes.  The  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Gfennany,  alternately  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these 
heads  of  the  Church,  could  not  prevent  their  subjects  from 
ridiculing  papal  pretensions  and  assailing  papal  vices.  Nor  were 
these  scandals  confined  to  the  papacy ;  the  licentious  Hves  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  facility  with  which  they 
ohtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their  exorbitant  wealth, 
their  personal  immunities,  and  their  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  laity,  had  given  just  offence ;  and  this  was  the  more 
sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  beneficeis 
were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  men*s  minds  were  everywhere  filled  with  disgust  at  the 
existing  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some 
change,  a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  flame  which  rapidly 
spread  over  Europe,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been 
so  laboriously  erected  for  the  security  of  tyranny  and  superstition. 
Leo  X.,  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of 
the  Church  exhausted  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors, 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  Generous  in  his  disposition,  magni- 
ficent in  his  habits  of  life,  eager  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
family,  the  princely  Medici,  he  could  not  practise  the  economy 
necessary  to  recruit  his  flnances,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
eyery  device  that  his  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  raise  money  for 
the  splendid  designs  he  contemplated.  Among  these  he  introduced 
an  extensive  sale  of  indulgences,  which  often  had  proved  a  source 
of  large  profits  to  the  Church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet 
received,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history. 
In  the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  com- 
mitted any  heinous  offence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before 
the  congregation,  '  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord ;  and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the 
more  a&aid  to  offend.'  In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders 
became  anxious  to  avoid  public  exposure,  and  private  penances  or 
4  pecuniary  compensation,  were  substituted  for  the  former  discipline. 
On  this  change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined 
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with  the  commutation  of  indulgences;  opened  the  way  for  profitable 
traffic.  They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  tbe 
saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  necessary  to  their  own 
justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in-  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were 
committed  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open 
it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant 
merit  to  any  particular  person  for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a  sum 
of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or 
a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  These  indulgences  were  first  issued  to  those 
who  joined  personally  in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  subsequently,  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  tiiat 
purpose ;  and  finally,  to  all  who  gave  money  for  accomplishing 
any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good  and  pious. 
Julius  n.  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  from  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  excited  among  the 
Augustinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Germany 
was  granted  to  their  rivals  the  Dominicans.  Tetzel,  the  chief 
agent  in  retailing  them,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an 
active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence. 
He  executed  his  conmiission  with  little  regard  to  discretion  or 
decency,  describing  the  merits  of  the  indulgences  in  such  a  blas- 
phemous style  of  exaggeration,  that  all  men  of  sense  were  disgusted, 
and  even  tbe  ignorant  began  to  suspect  the  worth  of  pardons  for 
sins  dispensed  by  men  whose  profligacy  was  notorious  and  disgusting. 
The  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany  were  enraged  by  witnessing 
the  large  sums  of  money  drained  from  their  vassals  to  support  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontiff,  and  many  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  clei^  viewed  with  jealousy  the  favour  displayed  to  the 
monastic  orders. 

Mabtdt  Lvihsb,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning  and 
indomitable  courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; the  question  of  indulgences  early  engaged  his  attention,  and 
he  convinced  himself  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider 
as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance 
to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having 
vainly  sought  to  procure  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  from  the 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  he  appealed  to  the  suffrages  of  men  of 
letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five  theses  condenming  the  sale  of 
indulgences  as  contrary  to  reason  and  Scripture, 
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Lutber  comprehended  the  state  of  public  opioion ;  bis  publica- 
tions were  the  xuanifestation  of  the  revolt  of  reason  against  autho- 
rity, rather  than  a  distinct  exposition  of  theology.  His  perseyerance, 
the  yezy  violence  and  grossness  of  his  invectives  showed  that  he  felt 
human  reason  to  be  on  his  side.    If  he  had  not  at  first  calculated 
the  effects  of  his  first  blow,  he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring 
its  results.    Numerous  echoes  responded  to  his  summons ;  Zuin- 
glius  began  to  preach  in  Switzerland,  and  the  reform  engaged  the 
attention  of  enlightened  men<  of  letters ;  among  others,  the  cele* 
brated  Erasmus  pointed  out  corruptions  in  the  Church,  though  he 
had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  separate  himself  from  it  openly. 
The  papal  party  accepted  Luther*s  challenge,  fully  believing  that 
the  slightest  exertion  of  power  would  at  once  stifle  opposition  (a.d. 
1520).    Leo  X.,  too  indolent  to  examine  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  himself  about  the  opposition  of  a 
simple  j&iar,  published  a  bull  condenming  the  theses  of  Luther  as 
heretical  and  impious  (a.d.  1520).    The  bold  reformer  at  once 
declared  open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general 
council,  and  burning  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  at  Wittemberg.    He  treated  the  volumes  of  the 
canon  law  with  the  same  contumely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a 
manner  more  offensive  to  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  than  the 
action  itself.    Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and 
omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all 
aecnlar  jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  published 
these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets^ 
and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  aU  civil  governments.  From 
this  time,  the  interest  of  princes  were  even  more  deeply  engaged 
on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason.    In  fact,  as  a  Bomish 
historian  has  remarked,  '  policy  became  more  Lutheran  than  reli- 
gious reform  I  *     Sovereigns  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm 
a  doctrine  which  placed  at  their  disposal  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  clergy,  and  gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be 
acquired  by  the  most  formidable  force  or  the  most  sanguinary 
combats.    Thus,  in  Germany,  Luther,  who  could  at  first  with 
difficulty  procure  a  horse  when  he  had  to  appear  before  the  diet^ 
soon  counted   princes  and  entire  nations  among  his  disciples. 
Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the  first  among  his  con- 
verts, and  the  most  powerful  of  his  protectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  expose  the  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  motives  in 
the  active  supporters  of  the  Reformation ;  for  the  abuses  which 
they  condemned  were  equally  temporal  and  spirituaL  Indeed,  it 
is  very  obvious  that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  introduced  to 
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serve  the  political  purposes  of  the  papacy;  a  sordid  desire  for 
wealth  was  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  indulgences,  which 
first  provoked  the  revolt ;  an  ambitious  lost  for  power  had  caused 
the  subversion  of  the  independence  of  the  national  Churches, 
which  it  was  the  earliest  object  of  the  Lutherans  to  restoie. 
Politics  inflxienced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  because  Popeij 
was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  ike  struggle  that 
now  menaced  its  existence  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secular 
auxiliaries. 

John  Calvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zuinglius  ,*  he 
was  a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  and  began  first  to  publish  hia 
opinions  at  Paris  (a.d.  1532).  Driven  from  thence  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  French  clergy,  he  removed  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
soon  rendered  himself  so  eminent  by  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a 
preacher,  that  the  name  of  Calvinists  was  given  to  that  section  of 
the  reformed  congregations  which  had  at  first  been  named  Zoin- 
glians. 

Calvin  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he  organised 
a  system  of  church-government  on  the  presbyterian  principle ;  and 
under  the  pretence  of  providing  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  sound  doctrine,  he  contrived  to  transfer  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Unfortunately,  these  courts  soon  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of 
the  Romish  inquisition,  by  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  the 
standard  of  religious  opinion  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named  Servetus,  was  burned  alive 
for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  The  diiferences  which  arose  between  the  followers  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  manifested  by  each  of  the  parties 
in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  virulence  with  which 
they  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Beformation,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  enabled  the 
court  of  Rome  to  recover  several  countries  which  it  had  veiy 
nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the  Reformation  was 
owing  to  the  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  scientific  research, 
there  were  many  among  the  leading  reformers  who  viewed  all 
secular  learning  with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  adversaries 
to  identify  their  cause  with  ignorance  and  barbarisuL  This  was  a 
serious  injury  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many 
like  Erasmus  who  would  gladly  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the 
monkish  corruptions  which  had  defaced  Christianity,  but  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  subjected  to  the  bigoted 
caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies  which  began  to  claim 
and  exercise  a  power  of  control  over  opinion  in  most  of  the  cities 
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where  the  reformed  religion  was  established.  Whether  the 
Romish  Church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  spirit  of  conces* 
non,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their 
demands  for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  papal  party  could  not  have  made  so  effectual  a  struggle  as  it 
mainlined,  had  it  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  impru- 
dence and  the  dissensions  of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be 
checked  by  the  diet  of  Spires  (a.i).  1529),  where  a  decree  was 
promulgated,  forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  assembling  of  a 
general  oounciL  Luther*s  friends  and  followers  protested  against 
this  decree,  and  hence  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion 
received  the  common  name  of  Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  ^ey 
presented  a  general  confession  of  their  faith  to  the  emperor  at 
Augsburg;  but  unfortunately  this  celebrated  document  showed 
that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  Galvinistic 
and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reformers. 

As  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, it  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  as  taught  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Zuinglins  and  Calvin ;  while  efforts  to  establish  similar  princi- 
ples were  made  in  France,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland* 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggravated  the  evil. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
basis  on  which  it  should  be  convoked.  After  much  delay,  a  council 
was  assembled  at  Trent  (a.I).  1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued 
with  some  interruption  for  several  years ;  but  when,  at  the  close 
(▲.D.  1568),  its  decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected  not  only 
by  the  Protestants,  but  by  many  Catholic  princes,  especially  the 
king  of  France,  as  subversive  of  the  independence  of  national 
chuxcheB,  and  destructive  of  the  lawful  authority  of  sovereigns. 

SxonoK  ILL     JBXstoiy  of  the  NegotiationB  and  Wart 

respecting  Italy, 

Iir  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  produced  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for  regulating  the 
external  relations  of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power ;  that 
is,  the  arrangement  of  the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that 
the  weak  might  be  protected  from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful 
and  the  ambitious.      This  system  first  began  in  Italy,  which  was 
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divided  into  a  number  of  pettj  states ;  its  chief  members  were  the 
ducbj  of  Milan  and  the  republic  of  Venice  in  the  north;  the 
republic  of  Florence  and  the  states  of  the  Church  in  the  centre; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  south.  Encouraged  by  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  donquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival 
ambition. 

After  the  expuldon  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was 
established  in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graces 
of  courtly  refinement  and  light  literature  were  more  sedulously 
cultivated  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Ren^,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  line,  the  father  of  the  heroic  English  queen, 
Margaret  ofkAnjou,  is  justly  described  by  Shakspeare  as  bearing 

•    •    .    •    the  style  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicilies  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  80  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman  ; 

he  had  the  prudence  not  to  hazard  hi»  security  by  mingling  in  the 
troubled  poUtics  of  France  and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and 
his  subjects  by  floral  games  and  poetic  contests,  heedless  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the  surrounding  states.  His  cha- 
racter, so  strangely  contrasted  with  that  of  the  artful  Louis  XL  of 
Fnince,  or  the  daring  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  is  thus  faith- 
fully portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  lays 

Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  sisters  nine^ 

Which  Jove*s  dread  lightning  scathes  not    He  hath  doft 

The  cumbroos  helm  of  steel,  and  flang  aside 

The  vet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold  ; 

While,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  hia  brows. 

He  reigns  the  king  of  lovers  and  of  poets. 

As  Ren^  had  no  male  heirs,  the  succession  to  Provence  was 
claimed  even  in  his  lifetime  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke 
(if  Burgundy,  but  neither  felt  disposed  to  injure  the  hanuless 
monarch,  or  deprive  him  prematurely  of  his  little  kingdouL  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  compassioo 
and  contempt,  and  to  have  allowed  him  to  play  a  farce  of  mimic 
royalty  as  a  child  is  permitted  to  amuse  itself  with  toys.  But 
when  Charles  of  Burgundy  began  to  exhibit  thote  signs  of  im- 
patient ambition  which  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  Ben^ 
believed  it  right  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  France,  whom  he  recognised  as  his  heir.  On  Rent's  death 
Provence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown,  and  was  justly 
deemed  a  most  important  aoquinition  (▲.D.  1481).  But  with  the 
substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  monarchs 
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alflo  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Louis  XI.  was  far  too  prudent  a  monarch  to  waste  his  strength  on 
the  assertion  of  such  illusory  claims ;  he  directed  his  attention  to 
a  far  more  useful  ohject^ — ^the  establishment  of  the  royal  power 
oyer  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown^  several  of  whom  possessed 
greater  real  power  than  the  nominal  sovereign.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  Louis  were  base  and  dishonourable,  but  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed  was  beneficial  to  his  country,  for  the  clashing 
pretensions  of  the  feudal  lords  of  France  with  the  king  and  each 
other  kept  the  country  in  a  perpetual  state  of  civil  war,  which 
not  only  rendered  the  monarchy  weak  but  the  country  miserable. 

Charles  YIU.  departed  from  his  father's  prudent  line  of  policy ; 
instead  of  securing  the  royal  authority  at  home,  he  directed  hia 
attention  to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  imaginary 
daams  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  was  instigated  also  by  the 
invitations  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some 
romantic  hope  of  overthrowing  the  Turkish  empire.  A  French 
army  crossed  the  Alps  (a.d.  1494),  and  marched  through  the 
peninwila  without  encountering  any  effective  opposition.  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Naples  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  Ferdinand  II. 
fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia.  But  during  the  progress  of  the  expedi- 
tion, a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  aU  foreigners  from 
Ita]y ;  the  Venetian  republic  was  the  moving  power  of  the  con-* 
federacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated, 
while  tiie  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly 
&voured  its  designs.  Alarmed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles, 
leaving  half  his  army  to  protect  Ids  conquests,  led  the  remainder 
back  to  France.  He  encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  11.  was  restored  to  the^ 
throne  of  Naples. 

Charles  VUL  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  state 
of  the  peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before  he  could 
complete  his  arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched 
away  by  a  sudden  death  (a.d.  1498).  His  cousin  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  succeeded  him  as  Louis  XII.,  in  addition  to  his  claims 
on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  titie  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  But  before  undertaking  such  an  extensive  conquest 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  with  the 
lepablic  of  Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  overrunning 
Italy ;  Milan  was  captured  (A.D.  1 499),  and  the  turbulent  Sforza, 
after  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  captivity. 
Naples  was  next  attacked ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch  Frederic,  and  his 
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duke  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  afiaira  of  France,  and 
during  the  leign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  VI.,  took  « 
principal  share  in  the  goyemment  of  that  kingdom.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  engaged,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungaij 
to  announce  that  the  Turks  not  only  menaced  his  territories  wi^ 
ruin,  but  avowed  their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  Sultan  Bajezid  openly  vaunted  that  his  cavaby 
should  trample  on  the  cross  in  every  European  city,  and  that  he 
would  himself  feed  his  horses  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter*s,  in  Eome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the  fiungamn 
ambassadors :  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed ;  the 
great  body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  the  young  nobility  embraced 
the  project  wjth  the  greatest  ardour,  and  the  young  count  de 
Nevers,  heir  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  ex- 
pedition. Philip  lavished  the  wealth  of  his  duchy  and  of  Flanden 
on  the  equipment  of  his  son's  army;  banners  embroidered  with 
gold,  horses  with  caparisons  decorated  as  for  a  triumphal  procesrion, 
tents  of  green  silk,  and  armour  of  the  highest  cost,  filled  France 
and  Germany  with  admiration.  When  the  count  de  Nevers  com- 
moioed  his  march  (April  30th,  a.d.  1396),  he  boasted  that  he 
would  not  only  deliver  Hungary,  but  expel  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  pursue  them  across  the  Hellespont,  chase  them  through 
Aniatolia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  restore  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  The  march  of  the  army  through  Bavaria  and  Austria 
resembled  rather  the  return  of  conquerors  from  battle  than  the 
advance  of  soldiers  to  a  dangerous  war.  They  indulged  in  the 
most  extravagant  luxury  and  wanton  licentiousness;  the  property 
and  the  persons  of  the  peasants  through  whose  lands  they  passed 
were  cruelly  and  ostentatiously  violated,  while  the  remonsbimceB 
made  by  the  ministers  of  religion  were  answered  with  mockery 
and  insult. 

Sigismnnd  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  far  from  being 
gratified  by  the  arrival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid,  engaged  in 
suppressing  some  petty  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dominions,  had 
concluded  a  truce  witli  the  Hungarians,  and  the  prudent  king  was 
far  from  being  disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an 
enemy.  His  remonstrances  were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of 
France ;  the  count  de  Nevers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  after  capturing  some  places  of  minor  importance,  laid  fdege  to 
Nicopolis.  In  the  hurry  of  their  advance  the  French  had  left 
their  battering  artillery  behind ;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to 
blockade  the  place  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  by  famine.  An  armj 
of  twenfy  tiiousand  Turks  advanced  to  relieve  the  town ;  a  trifling 
\ictoky  gained  over  one  of  its  detachments  by  the  sire  de  Coucy  so 
inaieased  tiie  presumption  of  the  French)  that  th^  neglected  the 
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ducSpline  of  their  camp^  which  became  one  wide  scene  of  riot  and 
d«btcicheiy. 

Liteilig^nce  of  this  foUy  was  soon  conveyed  to  Bayezfd;  ho 
leained  with  some  astonishment,  but  greater  joy,  that  the  Franks 
liyed  in  open  violation  of  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  they 
dedaied  that  they  had  taken  np  arms  to  support,  and  as  he  was 
lumself  a  rigid  observer  of  the  morality  prescribed  by  the  Moham- 
medan law,  he  at  once  despised  the  luxury  and  detested  the 
HceotaoQsnesB  of  the  western  crusaders.  So  little  vigilance  was 
izhilHtod  by  the  Christians,  that  the  garrison  of  Nicopolis  had 
mtelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezfd  before  the  Christians 
knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  march.  The  news  that  the 
mltan  was  dose  at  hand  filled  their  camp  with  confusion ;  the 
nege  of  Nieopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the  first  alarm 
the  biighta  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  the 
ehances  of  war  might  expose  themselves  to  a  terrible  retribution. 
Thsy,  however,  were  all  eager  to  come  to  an  immediate  engage- 
Best ;  the  Hungarians  vainly  advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle 
until  they  had  ascertained  the  number  of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics 
which  the  sultan  intended  to  employ.  Some  of  ^e  more  aged 
nd  experienced  wairiors  seconded  this  advice,  but  they  were  over- 
borne by  the  clamours  of  the  young  knights,  whose  ardour  was  fifr 
too  great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Btyesfd  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  vrith 
&6  convex  ride  turned  towards  the  enemy ;  he  expected  thus  to 
induce  the  Christians  to  attack  his  centre,  by  gradually  with- 
drawing which  he  might  reverse  the  form  of  his  line,  and  thus 
getting  his  enemies  into  the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself 
of  his  vast  superiority  of  numbers  to  overwhelm  them  on  both 
ihukib  The  Christians  fell  into  the  snare ;  so  soon  as  they  came 
within  light  of  the  hostile  lines,  the  French  knights  charged  nt 
the  top  of  their  speed,  leaving  the  Hungarian  infantry  designed  for 
theb  support  far  in  the  rear.  They  found  the  Turkish  line  pro- 
tected by  a  hedge  of  sharp  stakes  which  for  some  time  checked 
their  ardour,  but  they  forceid  their,  way  over  this  obstacle  under  a 
tnofiodoas  fire  of  arrows  and  other  missiles,  and  then  charged 
through  the  Turkish  infantry  of  the  advanced  guard,  which  was  at 
^■oe  put  to  the  rout.  Behind  this  line  they  found  a  brilliant  body 
of  cavalry,  which  they  imagined  to  be  the  sultan's  main  body,  and 
therefore  charged  itvrith  all  their  former  impetuority ;  as  had  been 
vnnged,  the  Turkish  squadrons  gave  way,  and  the  French  hurried 
Ibnrnd  in  di»>rderly  pursuit  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
i^anced  into  the  mid<Ue  of  the  plain  than  the  Turks  turned  round 
ttid  renewed  the  combat,  while  Bayezfd's  two  wings  advancing 
vith  bud  ahoutS;  aided  by  the  clang  of  the  cymbals  and  the  bray- 
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ing  of  trumpets,  attacked  the  knights  on  both  flanks,  closed  apo& 
their  rear,  and  held  them  completely  surrounded.  The  Hungarian 
infantry,  left  exposed  by  the  rapid  adyanoe  of  the  knights,  was 
broken  by  a  charge  of  a  select  body  of  the  Turkish  cavalry; 
Sigismund  and  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes  escaped  in  a  small 
boat,  leaving  their  allies  to  their  fiEite ;  the  palatine  of  Hungaiy 
alone  remained  with  a  small  body  of  his  oountiymeii  to  rescue  the 
French  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  French  knights  on  this  fatal  day;  by  general  consent  the 
admiral  of  Vienne  is  declared  to  have  most  vigorously  supported 
the  honour  of  the  French  chivalry.  Six  times  he  recov^ed  the 
banner  of  France,  and  rallied  a  few  of  his  companions  around  their 
national  standard ;  as  often  the  Turkish  squadrons  overwhelmed 
his  party  by  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  and  flung  the 
banner  in  the  dust.  At  length,  left  alone,  and  bleeding  from 
countless  wounds,  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
found  death  upon  a  heap  of  the  slain. 

The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter ;  it  was  late  in  the  day  before 
Bayezid  conmianded  them  to  make  prisoners,  and  even  then  he 
was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy,  but  by  his  desire  to 
hi^vejm  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the  Turks  who  had 
been  slaughtered  in  iSie  camp  before  Nicopolis.  Two  knights  were 
also  saved  under  circumstances  too  singularly  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  characterised  the  chivalry  of  the  age  to 
be  ondtted.  The  incident  is  thus  told  by  Froissart  '  There  was 
a  knight  from  Picardy,  Sir  James  de  Helly,  who  had  resided  some 
time  in  Turkey,  and  had  served  in  arms  under  Amurath  (Morad), 
father  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet  (Bayezfd),  and  who  knew  a  little  oi 
the  Turkish  language.  When  he  saw  the  day  was  lost,  he  thought 
of  saving  his  life,  and  sa  he  knew  the  Saracens  to  be  a  covetous 
race,  he  surrendered  himself  to  them  on  their  granting  him  his 
life.  Thus  did  he  escape,  and  also  another  squire  from  the 
Toumaisis,  called  James  du  Fay,  who  had  formerly  served  Tamer- 
lane (Timiir  Lenk),  king  of  Tartary ;  but  when  he  learned  that 
the  PVench  were  marching  to  Turkey,  he  quitted  Tamerlane  and 
joined  his  countrymen.  He  was  at  this  battle,  and  saved  by 
Tamerlane's  men,  who  had  been  ordered  thither  in  compliance  with 
the  request  nuide  to  him  for  assistance  by  Bajazet.' 

Bayezid  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  as  one  of  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  his 
captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  be 
spared  for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and 
several  other  princes  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  ^  of  the 
noblest  blood  in  France,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  willing  to 
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paj  for  their  liberty  a  great  sum  of  money.*  The  sultan  said, '  Let 
these  alone  be  spared^  and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to 
free  the  country  from  them^  and  that  others  may  take  example 
i^m  their  fate.' 

We  shall  quote  what  followed  from  the  picturesque  narrative  of 
Froissart  '  The  sultan  now  made  his  appearance  to  his  people 
before  the  tent,  who,  bowing  down,  made  him  their  obeisance. 
The  army  was  drawn  up  in  two  wings  on  each  side ;  the  sultan 
with  his  nobles,  the  count  de  Nevers,  and  those  who  were  to  be 
spared,  were  in  the  centre }  for  he  would  they  should  witness  the 
execution  of  their  companions,  which  the  Saracens  were  eager  to 
perform.  Many  excellent  knights  of  France  and  other  nations, 
who  had  been  taken  in  battle  or  in  the  pursuit,  were  now  brought 
forth  in  their  shirtSi  one  after  the  other,  before  Baja2et  (Bayezid), 
who  eyeing  them  a  little,  they  were  led  on,  and  as  he  made  a 
signal,  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces  by  those  waiting  for  them  with 
drawn  swords.  Such  was  the  cruel  justice  of  Bajazet  this  day, 
when  upwards  of  three  himdred  gentlemen  of  different  nations 
were  thus  pitilessly  murdered.  It  was  a  cruel  case  for  them  thus 
to  suffer  for  the  love  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  he 
receive  their  souls  I ' 

Three  knights  in  addition  to  Sir  James  de  Helly  were  saved 
from  the  slaughter,  that  the  count  de  Nevers  should  choose  one  of 
them  to  go  as  ambassador  to  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing his  ransom.  The  young  count  selected  Helly,  and  the 
other  three  were  unmediately  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
companions.  According  to  a  legend  faithfully  preserved  by  the 
credulous  historians  of  a  later  age,  Bayezfd  would  not  have  spared 
the  young  heir  of  Burgundy,  had  he  not  been  informed  by  an 
astrologer  that  the  count  would  in  the  course  of  his  life  cause  a 
greater  effusion  of  Christian  blood  than  any  Mohammedan  hero. 

When  Sir  James  de  Helly  brought  the  intelligence  of  these  sad 
events  to  France,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  mourning. 
There  was  scarcely  one  noble  family  which  had  not  to  bewail  the 
loss  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  child.  Mothers,  sisters^  and  wives 
ran  raving  through  the  streets,  bewailing  their  losses^  even  those 
whose  relatives  remained  prisoners  lamented  them  as  dead,  fearing^ 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Turks  might  destroy  them  in  some 
fit  of  fanaticism,  or  that  the  captives  might  sink  under  the  pro- 
verbial privations  and  sufferings  of  a  Turkish  prison.  All  grieved 
for  those  brave  warriors  who  fell  in  a  foreign  land  without  the 
presence  of  a  friend  to  close  their  dying  eyes.  The  entire  kingdom 
was  in  mourning;  the  churches  were  only  opened  for  funeral 
solemnities  and  masses  for  the  dead,  at  which  the  king  of  France 
regularly  attended  as  chief  mourner  for  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 
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Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Buigundj  to  raise  the 
enormous  sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the 
heir  of  the  ducbj.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction, 
the  king  of  Hungary  refused  to  allow  such  rich  treasures  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  that  a  GeooeM 
merchant,  named  Pellegrini,  in  the  island,  of  ChioS|  undertook  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  ransom :  and  the  sultan  more  readily  accepted 
the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which  could  only  exist  Ij 
credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  kings  and  princes,  which  he 
knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  East,  his 
brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  aided  by  his  father,  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destmctiye 
against  the  Prisons.  These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical 
expeditions  which  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Holland,  FlanderR,  and 
sometimes  of  France ;  the  naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in 
check  were  found  very  expensive,  and  not  always  efficadous,  so 
that  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders  supplicated  their  princes  to 
attack  the  Frisons  in  their  native  fastnesses.  An  immense  tumir 
ment  was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise ;  auxiliaries  were 
obtained  from  England,  France,  and  Western  Germany,  while 
crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  volunteer  theii 
services  against  enemies  who  had  been  their  constant  plague. 

The  Frisons  made  vigorous  preparations  for  resistance;  they 
elected  as  their  chief,  Invingen,  a  warrior  whose  exploits  had  been 
celebrated  through  the  entire  north  of  Europe,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  the  Great  Prison.  Invingen  was  well  aware  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  countrymen  in  regular  war;  they  had  neither 
shields,  cuirasses,  nor  coats  of  mail ;  for  defensive  armour  they 
used  cloths  of  felted  hair,  leathern  jerkins,  or  hauberks  of  twisted 
cord.  He  therefore  recommended  them  to  bum  th^  villages  and 
retire  into  the  woods  when  the  enemy  approached;  but  the 
multitude  of  the  Frieslanders  rejected  this  advice,  and  taking 
the  crosses  and  banners  from  their  churches,  hasted  to  repel  the 
invasion. 

Buke  Albert  was  landing  his  men  when  the  Prison  army  came 
to  prevent  him.  A  woman,  supposed  to  be  an  idiot^  clothed  in  a 
blue  dress,  marched  in  front  of  the  barbarous  host,  using  the 
most  insulting  words  and  gestures  to  the  Hainaulters  and  Hol- 
landers. They  were  so  much  enraged  at  this,  that  several  of  them 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  rushing  on  the  unfortunate  creature, 
hewed  her  in  pieces  with  their  swords.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
two  desperate  battles,  in  which  the  Frieslanders  were  defeated  by 
the  superior  weapons  and  discipline  of  the  invaders;  andinth^ 
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lait  of  these  fights,  their  leader,  the  Qreat  Frison^  was  slain. 
After  his  death,  the  Erieslanders  began  to  follow  the  advice  he 
had  first  given  them;  they  avoided  a  general  engagement,  but 
hamssed  the  ibvaders  by  ambuscades  and  skirmishes,  in  which 
they  neither  took  nor  gave  quarter.  In  about  five  weeks  after 
the  landing,  winter  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  3'ears  before.  The 
duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country  and  disband  his  army ; 
but  about  three  years  after  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Frisona  to  reduce  the  entire  country  to  obedience. 
The  administration  of  the  government  of  France  by  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insanity  of  Charles  YI. 
did  not  produce  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  He  had,  however, 
one  great  fault;  his  expenditure,  both  public  and  private,  was 
most  eztrayagant,  and  at  his  death  his  sons  were  forced  to  sell  his 
plate  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  He  died  of 
fever  (April  27th,  .1404),  generally  regretted,  for  it  was  not  diifi- 
cult  to  foresee  the  commotions  that  would  ensue  when  the  conduct 
of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talenta  and  energies  to  the  utmost, 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 


Seoiiok  v.  The  Hidory  of  Burgundy  (continued), 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  inunediately 
began  to  take  measures  for  procuring  to  himself  the  same  influence 
m  the  government  of  France  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he 
was  opposed  by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justly 
dreaded  his  ambition,  and  the  means  which  he  employed  to  gain 
his  objects  amply  justifled  the  prediction  of  the  Turkish  astrologer 
which  had  saved  his  life  when  count  of  Nevers.  In  the  fury  of 
civil  contest  he  hired  assassinH  to  murder  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
this  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst  of  Paris. 
Such,  howeyer,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy  of  the 
times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  firom  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his 
territories  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Liege ;  the 
partisans  of  Orleans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cry 
for  justice,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they 
•con  formed  a  very  powerfid  faction.  A  desultory  civil  war 
ensued ;  the  citizens  of  Paris  declared  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  massacred  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  fayourers  of  Orleans  were 
called,  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  but  after  some  time,  with 
their  usual  instability,  they  began  to  favour  the  adverse  faction, 
and  the  duke  found  his  power  and  popularity  waning  more  rapidly 
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than  they  had  been  raised.  At  this  crisis  the  English  monarch, 
Henry  V.,  invaded  France,  took  Harfleur  by  storm,  and  destroyed 
the  flower  of  the  French  chiyalry  at  the  battle  of  Apfincourt 
These  calamities  did  not  check  the  feuds  between  the  Burgundians 
and  Armagnacs :  intent  only  on  mutual  slaughter,  they  allowed  a 
mere  handLful  of  Englishmen  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  FrADce 
without  opposition,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that  the  duke  had 
secretly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  invaders. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  conmiitted  treason  against 
the  state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin 
that  his  death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
join  in  a  perfidious  plot  for  Iptf  — MMination.  Ambassadors  were 
sent  to  invite  John  the  Fearless  to  an  intendew  with  the  dauphin 
on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common 
concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  Mends  and  servants,  who  had  obtained  in- 
formation that  the  Orleans  faction  was  all-powerful  with  the 
dauphin,  John  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  with  a  very 
scanty  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen  of  the 
period  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony. 

A  saloon  of  wood  was  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
having  two  very  narrow  entrances ;  no  barrier  was  raised  to  diidde 
the  parties,  as  wa«  usual  at  interviews  of  the  kind ;  but  deputies 
were  appointed  to  stand  at  the  entrances  of  the  saloon,  and  receive 
the  oaihs  of  peace  from  the  rival  princes.  The  dauphin  and  his 
followers  entered  the  saloon  a  little  before  Burgundy  made  his 
appearance ;  the  duke  having  heard  of  his  arrival,  advanced  to 
meet  him,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  train  a  little  behind.  So 
-soon  as  he  came  into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  off  his  velvet 
cap,  and  bent  his  knee  in  token  of  homage ;  but  before  he  could 
rise,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  royal 
fruards,  and  butchered  with  such  of  his  train  as  had  entered  the 
saloon.  The  murder  was  completed  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  relate  it,  and  the  excuse  made  by  the  dauphin  that  the  duke 
had  insulted  and  menaced  him,  was  contradicted  by  the  partisans 
of  Orleans,  who  declared  that  the  whole  plan  had  been  arranged 
months  before,  in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of  their  patron 
(a.d.  1419).  The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the 
only  stain  upon  the  memory  of  John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemish 
subjects,  whose  fraccluses  he  had  protected,  and  whose  trade  he 
bad  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his  loss ;  but  they  respected 
his  memory  most  for  his  having  intrusted  the  education  of  his 
eldest  son  to  the  mag:atrates  of  the  free  cities,  and  in  fact  the 
young  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  A 
Burgundian* 
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Philip  the  Good,  immediately  after  his  accession,  p^pared  td 
take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  his  Flemish  educa- 
tion had  preyented  him  from  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the 
feudal  obligations  which  bound  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the 
crown  of  France;  he  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  recognised  him  as  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  condition  that  Charles  VT. 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remainder 
of  his  unhappy  existence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  had 
sufficiently  recovered  his  senses  to  understand  that  he  was  disin- 
heriting his  son ;  the  queen  had  no  such  apology  for  her  conduct, 
and  the  virulent  hatred  which  she  manifested  towards  her  eldest 
ehild  excited  indignation  throughout  France. 

The  war  between  the  English  and  French  now  became  iden- 
tified with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armag- 
Dacs;  the  virulence  of  private  animosities  was  thus  added  to  the 
horrors  of  open  war,  and  the  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides 
were  shocking  to  human  nature.  One  outrage  which  excited  great 
notice  may  be  briefly  related  as  an  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  in  the  Orleans  faction 
was  designated  the  bastard  of  Vaurus ;  he  had  been  originally  in 
the  service  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  master  he  practised  the  most  dreadful  cruelties  on  all  the 
Burgundians  who  fell  into  his  power.  An  elm-tree  near  Meaux 
received  his  name,  because  he  hung  from  it  those  victims  who 
were  unable  to  pay  the  enormous  ransoms  he  demanded.  A 
young  farmer  became  his  captive,  and  the  bastard  put  him  to 
the  torture;  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  about  a  year 
married,  appeared  before  the  barbarian,  and  besought  mercy  for  her 
husband.  The  bastard  fixed  an  immense  sum  as  the  price  of  his 
liheration,  and  required  that  it  should  be  paid  before  a  certain 
day.  Notwithstanding  all  her  exertions  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  a  few  days  too  late ;  but  not  believing  that  Vaurus  would 
execute  his  savage  threat,  she  proceeded  to  Meaux,  and  tendered 
the  ransom.  Overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  she  fainted 
on  her  arrival  before  the  bastard,  and  when  she  recovered  her  first 
question  was  for  her  husband.  ^  Pay  the  money,'  said  Vaurus, 
*and  then  you  shall  see  him.'  She  complied,  and  was  then 
mformed  that  he  had  been  hanged  on  the  appointed  day.  Her 
shrieks  and  reproaches  filled  the  city  with  horror ;  but  the  bastard, 
udignant  at  her  grief,  ordered  her  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  ex- 
posed under  the  tree  where  he  was  accustomed  to  hang  his 
victims.  The  cruel  orders  were  so  rigidly  obeyed  that  the  cords 
which  bound  her  to  the  tree  were  so  tightly  drawn  as  to  cut 
•through  her  flesh  to  the  bone.    The  night  on  which  she  was  thus 
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ezpOMd  was  dark  and  sbormj ;  its  tenors  were  heightened  by  tbe 
quiyering  of  the  corpses  suspended  from  the  tree,  the  feet  of 
which  frequentlj  touched  her  head  as  the  branches  swayed  in  the 
wind.  In  this  situation  she  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  prema- 
ture labour ;  her  cries  of  mortal  agony  were  heard  in  the  distant 
town,  but  dread  of  the  bastard  prevented  any  one  from  coming  to 
her  assistance.  The  wolves,  which  in  the  distracted  state  of 
France  prowled  everywhere  through  the  fields,  soon  scented  their 
victim :  on  the  following  morning  she  was  found  a  mangled  corpse, 
with  the  torn  remains  of  her  unborn  infant  by  her  side.  Heniy  V. 
inunediately  laid  siege  to  Meaux ;  the  defence  was  protracted  for 
seven  months^  but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  assault,  the  baatard 
of  Yaurus  was  hanged  on  his  own  tree,  and  several  of  his  associates 
shared  his  &te. 

The  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  followed  speedily  by  that 
of  Charles  YL  of  France,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  war.  Henry  YI,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  and 
France,  waa  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  surrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though 
■  severely  defeated,  and  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
when  his  chief  city,  Orleans,  was  besieged,  a  deliverer  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc;  the  tide  of  prosperity, 
which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  favour  of  the  English  suddenly 
turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened  negotiations  with  the 
dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  tiiat  Philip  instituted  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  Portugal  (a.d.  1430),  an  order  of  knighthood  which  soon 
became  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
the  alienation  of  the  duke  from  the  English  interest  continued  to 
increase,  and  finally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Charles  YII.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  aa 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wars,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
in  the  Low  Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realised  the  visions  of 
chivalry;  the  jousts  and  tolimaments  given  under  his  sanction 
surpassed  in  magnificence  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in 
Europe ;  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  cities  in  Flanders  was 
freely  poured  forth  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  noble  knights  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court  of  Burgundy  to  prove  their 
valour  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  this  taste  for  display 
amongst  his  subjects  from  political  motives;  he  found  that  luxury 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  municipalities  and  th^ 
magistrates  from  affitirs  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not 
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nidicate,  the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial  freedom  and 
fendalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss 
caDtons  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  house 
of  Austria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of  each  other,  some 
leagued  with  their  ancient  enemies,  others  sought  alliances  with  the 
petty  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the 
example  of  Swiss  independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous 
consequences,  believed  that  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  reducing 
the  mountaineers  to  their  former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  pur- 
pose was  formed  by  the  potentates  of  Western  Geimany  under  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  emperor,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  for  assistance.  He  received  the  proposal  verj 
coolly,  upon  which  the  imperialists  sought  the  aid  of  the.  king  of 
France,  who  was  very  anxious,  now  that  the  wars  were  over,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  other  companies  of  soldiers,  who 
lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry  and  prevented  the  country 
from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  army 
was  soon  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  dauphin ;  it 
advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  desolating  the 
provinces  through  which  it  passed,  and  actually  commenced 
the  siege  of  Basle  before  the  Swiss  had  made  any  arrangements 
for  defence.  Intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Basle  reached  the  Swiss 
army  engaged  in  the  siege  of  FaiTisburg ;  the  leaders  were  anxious 
to  retire  to  the  mountains,  but  the  patriotic  soldiers  insisted  on 
being  led  to  the  succour  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  generals  were 
forced  to  gratify  their  ardour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1444,  Switsers  and 
Frenchmen  met  for  the  first  time  in  mortal  combat.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  which  alone  was  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  entire  Swiss  army^  occupied  the  heights  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river  Birs,  while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  left 
bank,  urging  forward  the  siege  of  Basle.  Though  fatigued  by 
their  forced  march,  and  exhausted  by  want  of  sleep  and  refresh- 
ment, the  Swiss  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  assaulting  the 
intrenchments  of  the  French ;  their  desperate  valour  bore  down 
every  obstacle,  the  Armagnacs  were  driven  from  the  heights,  and 
fled  in  confusion  across  the  Birs.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Swiss 
leaders  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  success,  to  fortify  themselves  on 
the  heights  which  they  had  just  won,  and  wait  'mtil  the  contin- 
gents from  the  other  cantons  arrived  before  renewing  the  engage- 
ment; but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Swiss  soldi'drs  was  not  to  be 
restrained  by  the  counsels  of  prudence ;  they  rushed  down  from 
the  heights,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  broke  their  ranks  as  they 
itroggled  through  the  waters. 
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them  to  subttiit  to  very  severe  terms,  he  refused  to  enter  fhdr  dty 
through  the  gates,  and  caused  a  breach  of  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth  to  be  made  in  the  walls,  through  which  he  led 
his  army  with  all  the  insulting  pomp  of  an  ancient  triumph. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of 
France  was  more  than  sus(>ected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people 
of  Liege,  Charles  entered  into  a  dose  league  with  the  discontented 
French  princes  who  had  taken  up  anns  against  Louis  XL,  while 
that  monarch  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the  discontented  bur- 
gesses in  all  the  cities  subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Loois 
was,  however,  hr  the  more  successful  in  this  species  of  unavowed 
waifare ;  cold,  cautious,  and  ciuming,  he  was  able  to  conduct  com' 
plicated  intrigues,  and  to  await  their  success  with  patience,  while 
the  violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently  led  him  to  frustrate  the 
plans  on  wluch  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care  and  attention.  In 
one  memorable  instance  the  reliance  of  Louis  on  his  own  craft 
had  nearly  proved  his  destruction ;  finding  that  his  envoys  did  not' 
produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  rival,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne,  e»* 
oorted  by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview 
between  the  king  and  the  duke  was  tax  from  satisfactory ;  their 
mutual  jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the 
intelligence  of  a  new  revolt  in  liege,  and  the  massacre  of  aU  the 
partisans  of  Burgundy  in  that  dtjy  including  the  prince-bishop,  so 
roused  the  fury  of  Charles,  that  he  nuide  his  sovereign  a  prisoner, 
and  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  farther  extremities  but  for 
the  interference  bf  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  hia  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Charles :  the  most  mortifying  condition 
of  his  liberation  was  that  he  should  lead  an  army  against  the 
insurgent  citizens  of  Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing 
a  revolt  which  he  had  himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducal  and 
royal  armies  were  soon  assembled,  and  they  marched  together 
against  the  devoted  citizens  of  Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the 
possibility  of  such  a  combination.  They  did  not,  however,  de- 
spair, but  defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  until  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way  through  the 
breaches  of  the  walls,  and  nuide  a  lodgment  in  the  principal  street 
AU  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  tiie  city  became  the  prey  of 
the  barbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  days, 
and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword  either  perished  of  hun- 
ger as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre 
had  lasted  eight  days,  Charles  left  the  dty,  after  having  given 
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otden  that  every  edifice  in  Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the 
cbnrches  and  the  houses  belonging  to  the  clergy.  As  Liege  was 
m  epiBoopal  city,  the  clergy  possessed  or  claimed  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  and  the  exception  made  in  their  favour  saved  it 
from  ruin. 

Loms  never  forgave  the  indignities  which  he  had  endured  at' 
Percnmey  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege;  without  openly 
deelaring  war  against  Burgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies 
against  the  duke  in  every  quarter,  and  Charles,  by  the  violence  of 
Ida  paMions,  constantly  exposed  himself  at  disadvantage  to  the 
machinations  of  his  rival.  Rendered  insolent  by  continued  pros- 
perity, he  alienated  from  him  the  brave  chivalry  of  Burgundy  by^ 
bestowing  all  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  favourite,  the  count  of 
Campo-Baaso,  who  flattered  his  vanity  by  an  absolute  submisdon 
to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  friendship 
of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends  into  foes 
by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties ;  and  Charles,  to  whom 
the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts  of 
Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineers 
ooee  more  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  bondage. 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which 
Cbarlea  led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland }  it  consisted  of  thirty- 
lix  thousand  soldiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  formidable  train  of  artillery  that  had  ever  yet 
been  brought  into  the  field.  Count  de  Nomont,  who  commanded 
tbe  advanced  guard,  opened  the  campaign  by  laying  siege  to 
YTeidun,  a  city  which  had  formed  part  of  his  domain,  and  where 
be  had  numerous  partisans.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  treacher- 
ously opened  to  the  Burgundians  during  the  night ;  but  the  Swiss 
garriaon,  though  surprised  and  half  naked,  made  a  desperate  re- 
aistanoe,  and  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  to  the  castle. 
Coont  de  Nomont  immediately  invested  this  fortress,  declaring 
tbat  the  Swiss  should  receive  no  quarter  if  they  made  the  slightest ' 
resistance.  His  menaces  were  received  with  defiance,  and  his  first 
aaaaolt  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  He  then  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fill  the  ditch  with  fascines  of  dried  wood,  straw,  hay,  and  other 
combustibles,  to  which  he  set  ^te^  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
flagration spread  round  the  castle.  Suddenly  the  gates  were 
opoied  and  the  drawbridge  fell ;  the  Swiss,  linked  together  in  a 
aenied  phalanx,  rushed  upon  the  Burgundian  lines,  broke  their 
way  throagh  them,  and  leisurely  retired  to  Qranson,  having  suf- 

f«d  but  a  trifling  loss. 
The  duke  himaelf  advanced  to  besiege  Granson ;  it  was  bravely 
fended,  bat  the  walls  soon  began  to  crumble  under  the  heavy 
e  of  the  Burgundian  artillery,  and  several  of  the  citizensi 
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*  confederates,  and  the  Burgnndians  were  attacked  in  their  in- 
trenched camp.  Charles  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the 
Syiss  would  have  hazarded  so  perilous  an  attempt ;  he  hastened 
to  bring  up  his  men-at-arms  to  the  place  where  tiie  chief  asssult 
was  made,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  his 
batteries  on  the  advancing  columns.  His  best  artaUeiymen, 
however,  had  fallen  at  Granson ;  his  cannon  being  ill-served  did 
but  little  execution,  whilst  Hallwjll  under  cover  of  the  smoke  led 
a  body  of  troops  along  the  Burgundian  lines,  and,  suddenly  fidling 
on  their  exposed  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  camp 
before  the  manoeuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other  extreme  the 
Burgundians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected  sally  from 
the  garrison  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion ;  the 
battle  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  the  Swiss  stemlj 
refused  quarter,  so  that '  cruel  as  at  Morat '  long  continued  to  be 
a  proverb  in  their  mountains. 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Brabant  refused  to  grant 
the  duke  the  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a  third 
army,  and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  threatening  them  with  his 
wrath  and  collecting  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  procure  from  his 
own  resources  he  learned  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  hr 
its  young  duke  Ren^,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  several 
towns  with  little  or  no  opposition,  had  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The 
city  was  taken  before  Charles  was  ready  to  march,  and  Ren^ 
having  secured  it  with  a  faithful  garrison,  proceeded  to  the  Swim 
cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  their  common  enemy.  Sieges  were 
always  unfavourable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  \  he  was  unable  to 
reduce  Nancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted  in  remaining  before  the 
walls,  while  his  army  suffered  severely  from  an  inclement  winter 
and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and  provisions.  In  fact  the 
unfortunate  duke  was  now  sold  to  his  enemies  by  his  favourite 
Campo-Basso,  and  his  rash  cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  plot^  whom  he  had  by  chance 
made  prisoner. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1477,  Ren^  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
the  Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgundian  camp  ad* 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  Nancy.  Li  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  desertion  of  the  traitor  Campo-Basso  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day,  but  the  brave  chivalry  of  Burp^mdy  in  this  the  last  of 
their  fields  maintdned  a  desperate  resistance  until  night  put  an  end 
to  the  combat  The  fi&te  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  for  a  long 
time  uncertain,  but  after  a  tedious  search  his  body  was  found 
covered  with  wounds,  some  of  which  had  every  appearance  of 
being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Ren^  paid  every  possible  respect  to 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  he  liberated  all  his. 
Bui^gundian  piisoners  that  they  mi><ht  attend  the  funeraL 
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The  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  must  he  related  hriefly.  No  sooner  was  the 
Mws  of  her  father's  death  known  than  the  king  of  France  prepared 
to  seize  on  her  dominions  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in 
iuRirrection  against  her  authority.  Louis  was  at  first  disposed  to 
foice  her  to  marry  the  dauphin,  and  thus  re-unite  Burgundy  to 
IVance,  but  the  tortuous  course  of  policy  which  he  pursued 
defeated  his  object  The  Flemings  discovered  the  intrigue ;  they 
nised  on  the  favourite  councillors  of  the  unhappy  princess,  and 
beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-place  of  Ghent. 
Mary  was  subseqnently  married  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
bat  he  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian^ 
bad  neither  the  energy  nor  the  wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Louis. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  sovereigns 
of  IVance  and  Austria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the 
tontinent  of  Europe  in  almost  perpetual  war. 

SBonow  VIL     The  age  of  Charles  V, 

Thb  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was 
ibst  formed  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  and  overwhelming  increase  of  the 
Austrian  power.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  IIL,  married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  (a.d.  1477),  as  has  been 
already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  possession  of  the  fertile 
and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  His  son,  Philip  the 
Fair,  was  united  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had  joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna 
was  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies, 
is  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.i>. 
1516).  The  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to 
him  the  Austrian  territories  and  the  other  domains  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of 
the  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  First  of  Spaii},  and  the  Fifth  of 
the  empire,  possessed  greater  power  than  any  sovereign  that  had 
flourished  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
Qermany  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him 
b  the  empire,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line 
of  emperors,  which  ended  with  Charles  VI.  (a.d.  1740).  From 
the  Emperor  Charles  descended  the  Austrian  family  of  Spanish 

q2 
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kings,  which  was  teiminated  hj  the  death  of  Charles  XL  (1.9. 
1700). 

These  two  hranches  of  the  Austrian  honse,  the  Oerman  and  the 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert  to  secure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
were  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power  hy  new  aUianoes. 
Ferdinand  married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis  king  of  Hongazy  aad 
Bohemia ;  and,  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  iigainst  the  TarkB^ 
added  hoth  these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Anstna, 
Charles  V.,  hy  his  marriage  with  Isahella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexation 
pf  that  country  to  Spain. 

Two  monarchs,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost  equallj 
hoimd  hy  their  interest  to  chedc  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  Henry  YUL  of  England,  and  Erands  L  of  Ennce. 
Henry  VII.,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth  Field  had  given  hioi 
undisputed  possession  of  the  crown,  laboured  diligently  and 
successfully  to  extend  the  royal  authority,  and  to  raise  .the  coniT 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  nation.  On  his  death  (a.d.  1609)  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing  kingdom. 
Heftry  Yin.  had  also  very  considerable  talents,  but  no  steadinea 
of  j>rinciple ;  he  was  the  slave  of  hie  caprice,  of  his  pasdons,  and 
often  the  tool  of  anyone  who  chose  to  flatter  him.  Spme  of  the 
most  impolitic  measures  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  must,  how- 
ever, be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his  flrst  piime 
minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England 
and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or 
gratify  his  idle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  inferior  talents  and  not  greater 
steadiness ;  with  some  of  the  noble  qualities,  he  had  not  a  few 
of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry;  bold, 
enterprising,  and  personally  brave,  he  did  not  always  regulate 
his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  lost  what  his  valour 
had  won.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to  re- 
cover Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at 
Marignano.  The  defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a 
pension ;  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the 
arrangement,  and  the  possession  of  the  contested  duchy  seemed 
secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Swim 
cantons  (a.  d.  1516).  Neariy  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  to  the  empire,  which 
seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  rendered  war  more  certain. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  the 
empu-e ;  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  suoceas, 
while  Francis  could  not  hide  his  anticipations  of  success,  no 
more  than  his  mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile 
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clfums  I  Charles,  by  riglit  of  descent,  could  demand  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  dnke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  feudal  sovereign, 
as  emperor,  over  the  northern  Italian  states^  the  chief  duchy  of 
which  had  been  recently  annexed  to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Freocis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Navarre  and  Naples,  which  he 
was  veiy  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could  not  long  subsist  between 
these  potentates,  neither  were  their  forces  so  unequally  matched  is 
mi^ht  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  dominions  of  Charles  were 
governed  by  different  constitutions ;  in  nono,  not  even  in  Spain, 
was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  Germany,  where  the  Reformation 
was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the  princes 
ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  more  to 
Mb  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barrassed, and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  most  of  whom  were  neces- 
aarily  mercenaries.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost 
despotic  authority ;  his  power  was  concentrated,  his  own  subjects 
were  enrolled  as  his  soldiers,  and  the  regular  organisation  of  the 
French  government  freed  him  from  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
hiB  rival.  Both  strengthened  themselves  by  alliances;  Charles 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won  Henry  VIII.  to  his  side  by 
duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey ;  Francis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  supported  -by  the  Swiss  and  the  Venetians.  The  war  began 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who  withheld 
from  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
the  troops  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  duchy.  An  efibrt  made  to  recover  the  lost 
ground  led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.d.  1622),  in  which  the 
French  were  totally  defeated  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy ;  and 
Genoa,  their  most  faithful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  An  event  of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of 
Leo  and  the  elevation  of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  to 
the  pnpal  chair;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Venetians  to  the  imperial  side. 

Francis  might  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the 
emperor*B  troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  had  not  the 
qneen-mother,  blinded  by  passion,  induced  him  to  treat  the 
constable  of  Bourbon  with  such  gross  injustice  that  this  powerful 
Boble  entered  into  a  secret  intrigue  with  the  emperor,  and  agreed 
to  raiae  the  standard  of  revolt  The  discovery  of  the  plot  delayed 
the  French  king's  march  into  Italy ;  and  though  he  protected  his 
own  territories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoverably  lost  Encouraged 
by  thia  success,  Charles  commanded  the  imperial  generals  to  invade 
France  on  the  side  of  Provence,  while  the  king  of  England  promised 
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to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  this  plan  heen  executed  Fraocii 
must  have  heen  ruined ;  but  Wolsey,  provoked  bj  the  elevation  of 
Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy  on  the  death  of  Adrian,  avenged 
liimaelf  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry's 
ardour  for  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home 
imder  pretence  of  resisting  the  Soots,  who  had  embraced  the  side 
of  the  French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  command  money,  could 
not  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands;  and 
the  imperialists,  having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  compelled 
to  retire  from  Provence. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy;  but, 
instead  of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid 
siege  to  Pavia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen 
and  recruit  their  forcea  With  similar  imprudence  he  sent  a  large 
detachment  to  invade  Naples,  hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that 
kingdom  would  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from 
the  Milanese  for  its  defence.  But  Charleses  generals,  having 
received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  in  Germany  by  the  constable 
of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  intrenchments,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself  was  mads 
prisoner. 

This  great  calamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notions 
of  honour  entertained  by  the  French  king ;  he  had  vowed  that  he 
would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and,  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  re- 
mained in  his  entrenchments,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  were 
open  to  him.  Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour  than 
the  French  and  imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (Februaij 
24th,  1625).  On  the  one  hand  a  gallant  young  monarch,  seconded 
by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural 
impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition  which  they  had  en- 
countered added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and  honour.  On 
the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted 
by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  vrith  courage 
heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to 
resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest 
battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful 
of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  posts  in  a  cowajndly  manner.  The  garrison  of 
Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French  during  the 
heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as  threw  it  into  confusion;  and 
Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry  with  the  imperial  horse,  among 
whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  considerable  number  d[ 
Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use,  broke 
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thia  fonnidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack|  against  which 
thej  were  totttUy  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  ahnost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in 
perBon,  who  fou(*ht  now^  not  for  fame  or  victory ,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  several  places  and  thrown  from  his  horse, 
which  was  killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with 
an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  officers^  gathering  round 
him  and  endeavoming  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  ovm, 
fell  at  his  feet  The  king,  exhausted  with  &tigue  and  scarcely 
capable  of  further  resLstance,  was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the 
fuiy  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at 
his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French 
gentleman  who  had  entered  together  with  Bourbon  into  the 
«mperor*s  service,  and,  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the 
violence  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to 
lorrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the 
danger  was  which  now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejeected  with 
indignation  the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have  afforded 
aoch  triumph  to  his  traitorous  subject ;  and,  calling  for  Launoy 
who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him ; 
which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  received  with  profound 
respect;  and,  taking  his  own  sword  from  his  side,  presented  it  to 
him,  saying,  *  that  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to  remain 
distfmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's  subjects.' 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  marks 
of  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded 
him  with  the  utmost  precaution*  He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own 
tioops  might  seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both 
these  dangers,  he  conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a 
Strang  castle,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  re- 
markable for  the  strict  vigilance  which  such  a  trust  required. 
Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  disposition  by 
his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Oharles  should  be  informed 
of  his  situation,  fondly  hoping  that  from  his  generosity  or  sym- 
pathy, he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave  a 
passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  oapture  through  France,  as  l^e  communication 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Oharles  received  the  account  of  this  Agnsl  success  with  affected 
moderation,  but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solid- 
lade  bow  be  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  nusfor- 
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tunes  of  his  adTeraary.  His  first  demands  were  that  Francis  should 
restore  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which,  as  we  have  seeO;  was 
dishonourably  wrested  from  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XI. ;  that  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphind  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom 
for  the  Constable  of  Bourbon ;  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to 
the  king  of  England  for  his  claims  on  France  and  that  all  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  to  temtories  in  Italy  should  be  renounced  for 
ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at  being  required  to  make  sueh 
ignominious  concessions  that  he  drew  his  dagger  and  made  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide ;  he  was  of  course  prevented,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  would  lead  to  the 
offer  of  more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  himself  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  he  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona,  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Madrid ;  but  on  reaching  that  dty  he  was  sent 
to  the  Alcazar  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever,  and  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  kkg's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generoeitjr  had 
been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles  master 
of  Italy  and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the  substantial 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  served  on!  j 
to  array  against  him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  Italian  states, 
and  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  At  the  same  lime  the 
disorganised  condition  of  his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  fiiiding  pay,  subsistence,  or  the  munitions  of  war  for  his  soldiers, 
reduced  his  Italian  armies  to  inactivity  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory.  Heniy  VHI.  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  aUies  to  set  the 
example  of  defection;  he  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which  all  the  differences 
between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
gaged that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order  to  deliver  his 
new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisoimient  soon  began  to  pro- 
duce such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  Frands 
that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditiooB  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstade  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was 
the  emperor's  continuing,  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitu- 
tion of  Burgundy  as  a  preliminary  to  lliat  event  But  the  history 
of  Burgundy  while  an  independent  duchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding 
sections,  sufficiently  proves  that  compliance  with  such  a  demand 
would  have  reduced  the  monarch  of  France  to  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  on  his  nominal  vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that,  even  if 
he  should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such 
a  resolution,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent 
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itB  taking  effect  finding  that  the  emperor  was  inflexible  on  the 
point,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  crown,  with 
ill  its  rights  and  prerogatives;  to  his  son  the  dauphin,  determining 
rather  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  by 
concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Charles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution  that  he  consented  to 
modify  his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of 
Burgundy  until  the  king  was  set  at  liberty.  The  remaining  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  were  sufficiently  onerous ;  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  signing  them  Francis  assembled  such  of  his  councillors 
as  happened  to  be  in  Madrid,  and  having  exacted  from  them  a 
Mlemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their 
pveeence  of  the  dishonourable  acts  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour 
which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  insnare  or  intimidate 
him.  For  that  reason  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of 
notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  shoiQd  be  considered  as  an 
involuntary  deed  and  be  deemed  nidi  and  void.  By  this  disin- 
genaous  artifice,  for  which  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no 
apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience 
m  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  saiAe  time  a  pretext  on 
which  to  break  it 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  regent's  ratifi- 
cation of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood 
lent  as  hostages  for  its  execution.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of 
the  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as 
the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to 
hind  him  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which  after  those 
he  had  already  made  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant 
He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  which  the  remembrance  of  so 
many  afflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him, 
with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long 
wished-for  journey  towards  his  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a 
body  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Alar^on,  who,  as  the  king 
drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more  scrupu- 
looi  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye, 
which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favourite 
generals,  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  of  horse 
equal  in  number  to  Alar9on's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the 
ndddle  of  the  stream;  the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the 
opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant  Launoy  put  off  with  eight 
gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  number 
from  the  French,  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king  in  his 
hoat;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages,  the  dauphin  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was 
made  in  a  moment  j  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace  of  his  children, 
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leaped  into  Lautzec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French  shore.  He 
mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  times,  '  I  am 
yet  a  king  1 '  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.  This  event,  no 
less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  people  than  their  monfurch, 
happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia. 

The  states  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  opportunity  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented 
to  the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  transfer  of  th^ 
allegiance  without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  rather  assert 
their  independence  than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  this, 
Francis,  turning  towards  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to 
them  the  impossibility  of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and 
ofiered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of 
crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who  were  well  aware  that  the  endre 
scene  had  been  concerted  between  the  king  and  the  states,  refused 
to  admit  any  modification  of  the  treaty ;  tiiey  returned  to  Madrid} 
and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  been  over-reached,  ex- 
claimed in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest  tenns 
against  Francif ,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honour.  The  IVench 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force 
was  bindings  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution 
from  all  the  obligations  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insurrec- 
tions of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of 
their  lords.  In  Thuringia,  where  a  great  part  of  the  population 
had  been  converted  to  Lutheranism,  Muncer,  a  wild  fanatic,  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  by  stimulating  th^ 
ignorant  zeal  added  religious  bigotry  to  the  horrors  of  dril  war. 
Luther  sincerely  lamented  the  scandal  that  these  disturbances 
brought  on  the  cause  of  the  Beformation ;  but  his  own  maniag« 
with  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows  gave  such  general  offence, 
that  his  influence  for  a  season  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  prote8t«d 
against  the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  its  stipula- 
tions, but  organised  a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was 
named  'Holy,'  because  the  pope  was  its  nominal  head.  The 
Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  English  king  joined  the 
confederacy;  but  their  operations  were  so  slow  and  feeble  that  the 
imperialists  easily  maintained  their  ascendency  in  the  nortii  of 
Itidy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon,  irritated  by  the  vacillating  con- 
duct of  the  pope,  marched  againet  Rome,  heedless  of  the  trace  thai 
had  been  ^iranted  to  the  pontiff  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples.    '  The 
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itanal  city '  \(m8  taken  by  afiaault,  and  suffered  more  severely  from 
the  soldiers  of  a  Catholic  king  than  from  the  bai'barous  pagans  of 
an  earlier  age.  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  but  the  command  of 
the  imperialists  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  besieged 
the  pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner  (a.d.  1627)«  Charles  received  the  intelligence 
of  this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most 
nncere  sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches, 
instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation.  So  great  was  the  in- 
dignation excited  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis 
was  enabled  to  invade  Italy  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walls  of 
Naples.  But  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  the  pope,  liberated  from 
captivity,  resolved  to  conciliate  the  emperor ;  the  Venetians  became 
jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  finally  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew 
Do;ia,  roused  by  the  wrongs  which  Francis  had  inflicted  on  him- 
self and  his  country,  revolted  to  the  emperor,  and  turned  the  scale 
of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior  at  sea. .  Dorians 
fint  care  was  to  restore  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  that  he 
was  universally  called  'Thb  pathisb  op  his  ooukibt  and  thb 
KESTOREB  OF  ITS  UBEBTT '  (a.d.  1628).  These  circumstances;  and 
the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to  peace ; 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the 
king's  mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists  left  enough  of  disputable 
points  unsettled  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  future  war. 

Charles,  having  thus  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  struggle  to  crush  the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  but  the 
l^rotestant  princes,  undismayed  by  his  power,  formed  a  league  for 
their  mutual  protection  at  Smalkald  (a.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  patronise  their  confederacy. 
Henry  VIII.  was  eager  to  grant  them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to 
be  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  emperor's 
aunt,  and  attributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to  the  intrigues  of 
Charles.  Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  emperor's 
making  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to  have  his 
brother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks  on  his  eastern  frontiers 
eoold  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray  because  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  renewing  hostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  pope  by 
uniting  his  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontiff's  niece,  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  But  though  he  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  othera 
Uenry  YIIL,  inflamed  by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  by 
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^e  pope's  coDfirmation  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine^  no  longer 
kept  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Home ;  his  suhjects  seconded 
his  resentment ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  aholishing  the 
papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England  (a.d.  1634) ;  hy  another 
act;  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  all 
the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him. 
Henry  was  thus  disinclined  to  support  the  pope's  ally,  and  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some  suspidoD) 
because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
death  of  Clement  YII.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  IIL,  an  adherent 
of  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  the  papal  aid,  on 
which  he  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compelled  him  to  deky 
his  projects  for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in 
Germany,  and  the  emperor's  expe^tion  against  the  piratical  states 
of  Barbary,  employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.  The  suppr^ 
sicn  of  the  feinatics  and  the  conquest  of  Tunis  crowned  the  em- 
peror with  glory,  yet  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose 
to  renew  the  war  (a.  d.  1635).  Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by 
the  French  troops,  and  its  unfortunate  duke  in  vain  implored  the 
aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources  had  been  exhausted  in  the 
A&ican  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Charles  challenged  his 
rival  to  single  combat  in  which  farcical  proposal  he  only  imitated 
the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the 
dauphin  amid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  repulse  of  the  imperialist; 
who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison 
administered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition 
of  folly,  Fraiicis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and,  on  his  refusal,  he  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.  The 
war  itself  was  languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  of  ten  years 
was  concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.d.  1638). 

The  religious  disputes  in  Germany  between  the  princes  of  the 
Protestant  and  those  of  the  Catholic  league,  the  struggles  made  by 
the  pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  unless  undor 
circumstances  that  would  give  him  complete  control  over  its  de- 
liberations, filled  Charles  with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects  and 
the  success  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
difficulties,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Algiers  (a.d.  1641), 
but  his  fieet  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  and  his  stores  of  provision  rendered  unavailing' 
He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed  with  loss  and  disgrace, 
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tod  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies  so  high  that  he  had 
to  encounter  a  new  war  in  Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and 
the  crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him 
with  a  decent  pretext  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two 
ambassadors,  sent  from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them 
to  death,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now 
changed  his  plan  of  operations ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he 
invaded  the  Netherlands  and  Eoussillon  (a.d.  1642),  hut  fuled  to 
make  any  permanent  impression.  Charles  found  an  ally  in  the 
long  of  England :  the  death  of  his  aunt  had  removed  the  great 
soorce  of  enmity  hetween  the  emperor  and  Henry,  and  the  dose 
alliance  hetween  France  and  Scotiand,  recently  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  princess,  Mary 
of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England.  Henry, 
with  his  usual  impetuosity,  having  introduced  the  Reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw 
its  allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavoured  to  win  his  nephew 
James  to  adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  oiFers.  The 
influence  of  the  Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  English 
monarch,  and  Heniy  in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland. 
In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  dominions 
to  hisinfant  daughter,  Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of 
Scots.  This  changed  all  Henry's  plans ;  he  aimed  at  uniting  the 
two  kingdoms,  by  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and 
Mary,  but  he  knew  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  crushing  the 
French  party  in  Scotland,  and,  eager  to  accomplish  this  object,  he 
readily  entered  into  the  alliance  against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  dose  union 
with  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants; but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused  to  join  so  bitter  a 
persecutor  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  only  ally,  the  duke 
of  Cldves,  was  forced  to  submit  to  Charles.  The  sultan  afforded 
bim  more  effective  support;  he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and 
sent  the  celebrated  admiral  and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  tojointhelVench 
in  invading  Italy.  Nice  was  besieged  by  their  united  forces ;  to 
the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  fdl  Christendom,  the  lilies  of 
France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  appeared  in  conjunction 
against  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed.  The 
allies  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  return  for  the  infamy 
of  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the  deadly  enemies  of  Christianity. 
The  battle  of  Cerisoles  (a.d.  1544)  gave  his  arms  the  fame  of 
useless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through 
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Calais.  Had  Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concert;  Fnndfl  most 
haye  yielded  unconditionally,  but  he  took  advantage  of  tiieir 
disunion  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Orespy 
(a.d.  1644).  Henry  VIH.  continued  the  war  for  some  time 
longer,  but  it  did  not  produce  any  eyent  of  consequence.  Charles 
had  now  secured  his  predominance  in  Italy,  and  was  secretly 
preparing  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  Germany.  Dea^ 
removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries,  Francis  and  Heniy,  in 
the  same  year  (a.  d.  1547)|  both  of  whom  would  have  been 
dangerous  antagonists.  Though  Henry's  motives  in  favouring  the 
Reformation  were  not  veiy  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popea 
must  have  induced  him  to  protect  the  Flrotestant  interest  in  Ge> 
many. 

The  secularisation  of  Prussia,  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (a.d. 
1526),  was  the  first  example  of  tiie  seizure  of  church  property 
consequent  on  the  change  of  religion ;  but  the  indignation  of  the 
Catholic  princes,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Protestants,  wen 
restrained  by  the  Turkish  and  the  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor'a 
conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spires  and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to 
convene  a  council  subservient  to  his  will,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained  their  connection  with  Rome, 
compelled  the  Protestants  to  renew  the  league  of  Smalkald,  and 
assign  the  fixed  contii^gent  of  men  and  arms  that  should  be  supplied 
by  the  several  members.  When  the  council  of  Trent  finally  opened 
(a.i>.  1646),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But  the  peace  of  Crespy 
left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual  confidence  pre- 
vented them  from  acting  in  concert  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league  and 
joined  the  emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  chief 
leader  of  the  Protestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg  (a.b.  1647),  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treachery 
of  Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  the 
Reformers,  was  inveigled  to  vint  the  emperor  at  Halle,  and  dis- 
honourably detained  as  a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperor  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began 
to  fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his 
pontifical  authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing 
the  Protestant  cause  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  ovm  private 
advantages.  Charles  published  a  code  of  doctrines  called  the 
*  Interim/  because  the  regulations  it  contained  were  only  to  be  in 
force  until  the  convocation  of  a  free  general  council,  and  this  edict, 
whidi  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Chnrch, 
he  resolved  to  enforce  on  the  empire  (a.b.  1648).  Catholics  and 
Protestants   equally    declaimed  against  this  summary  mode  of 
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Bettling  a  nation *8  faith,  but  the  emperor  scarcely  encountered  any 
open  reaifltance,  except  from  the  free  city  of  Magdeburg,  and  an 
Army  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient  place  was  intrusted  to 
Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  compelling  the 
emperori  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  establish  religious  freedom,  and 
liberate  the  landgrave,  but  concealed  his  projects,  until  the  moci 
favourable  moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the 
nmender  of  Magdeburg  (a.d.  1651),  he  contrived  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens,  without  awakening  the 
luspidons  of  the  emperor,  and  he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Henry  IL  of  France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis.  No  words 
can  describe  the  astonishment  and  distress  of  the  emperor,  when 
Hturicei  having  completed  his  preparations,  published  his  manifesto 
detailing  the  grievances  which  he  required  to  be  redressed.  The 
active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  promptitude  and  vigour,  that 
Oharles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  at  Innspruck.  The 
oooncil  of  Trent  was  broken  up  ;  the  prelates  tumultuously  voted  a 
prorogation  for  two  years,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed  before  its 
proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  mortification  to 
see  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  tlie  prince  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  which 
the  captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of 
their  nligion  secured  to  the  Protestants  (a.i>.  1552).  The  war 
with  France  lasted  three  years  longer ;  it  was  conducted  without 
any  great  battles,  but,  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavourable  to  the 
emperor.  From  the  hour  that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested 
from  Oharles  V.  the  firuits  of  his  whole  political  career,  he  felt  that 
his  crowns  were  heavy  on  His  brows.  The  principles  of  mutual 
toleration  were  formerly  sanctioned  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg: 
Pkol  IV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of  Pope  Julius, — ^for 
the  twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no  political  event, — 
was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  houses 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  dose  alliance  with  the  king  of  France. 

The  Protestant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England 
by  Edward  YI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate  Henry.  But  th(!» 
troubles  occasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
guardians,  prevented  the  Reformed  Church  from  being  fixed  on  a 
permanent  foundation.  Edward  died  young  (a.  b.  1553),  and  the 
papal  dominion  was  restored  by  his  bigoted  successor  and  sister, 
Hary..  Charles,  having  failed  to  procure  the  empire  for  his  son 
Philip,  negotiated  a  marriage  between  the  prince  and  Queen  Mary, 
which  was  concluded  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  British- 
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nation.  Maiy's  crtlel  peraeeutions  of  the  Protestants  faQed  to 
reconcile  her  subjects  to  the  yoke  of  Rome^  and  on  her  death 
(a.  b.  1568),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantly  restored  hj 
her  sister  Elizabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.b.  1555)  did  not 
secure  to  the  Protestants  all  the  advantages  they  had  a  right  ta. 
expect  Maurice  had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  had  no  leader 
fit  to  be  his  successor.  With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans 
consented  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of 
religious  toleration,  and  left  several  important  questions  undecided,— 
the  pregnant  source  of  future  wars.  When  the  labours  of  the  diet 
terminated,  Oharles,  mortified  at  being  forced  to  resign  the  hope  of 
securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  saddened  by  his  experience  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down  by  illness,  xesolTed  to 
abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the  sceptre  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  the  imperial  cro^ni 
some  months  after  to  his  brother  Ferdinand :  he  then  retired  to  ih» 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Valladolid,  where  he  died  (jld,  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  pf 
Charles  V.  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  but  tha 
Romish  Church  was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  most 
efficient  support  from  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political 
rather  than  religious  society,  admirably  organised  for  the  support 
of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding  assumptions  of  papal  authoiitj.' 
This  body  became  formidable  from  its  unity  and  the  secrecy  of  its 
operations,  but  it  at  liength  excited  the  alarm  of  Catholic  princes, 
and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  tb« 
republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
haid  Appeared  so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Eurqie 
united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  from  its  ancient 
power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but 
the  revenues  as  well  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their 
extraordinary  and  long-continued  efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and 
that  commerce  by  which  they  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power 
began  to  decay  without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal 
consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian 
senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place.  Their  endeatouia 
to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves  in  the  East 
Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt  and 
the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to 
insure  their  succesSi  proved  inef&ctuaL    The  activity  and  valour. 
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of  the  Portuguese  suimounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a 
firm  footing  in  that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large 
posKttions  with  an  influence  still  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead 
of  Venioe  became  the  mart  for  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
East  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed  for  many  years  the 
manopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortification  to  be 
ezdnded  from  almost  any  share  in  it  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spuiards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior 
bnnches  of  commerce.  When  the  sources  from  which  the  state 
dsrived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  were  dried  up,  its 
mterior  Tigour  declined,  and  of  course  its  external  operations 
became  less  formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
osDtaiy,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe, 
and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the 
Koate  had  the  address  to  conceial  the  diminution  of  its  power  under 
the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that 
ooald  discover  its  weakness  j  aa  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their 
neighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct 
towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected. 
She  was  treated  not  according  to  her  present  condition,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.,  as 
well  as  the  kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assistance  with 
emolation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises.  Even  down  to  the 
doae  of  the  century,  Venice  remained  not  only  an  object  of 
atteotioa,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and 
intrigue. 

That  ftQthoriiy  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo 
his  grandson  had  acquired  in  the  'republic  of  Florence  by  their 
iMDetioenoe  and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  am- 
hitioQ  of  usurping  the  sovereignly  in  their  country.  Charles  V. 
placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  (a.d.  1630), 
and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  fctmily  added  the 
weight  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection. .  Of  these 
his  sueeeasor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and 
iitohlishing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
npoblican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that  together  with  the 
title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions 
ware  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three 
commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  of 
^  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 
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Ths  recession  of  Elizabeth  was  the  crisis  of  the  Befoimation  in 
Qteat  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
marriage  with  Henry  VUL  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish 
Church,  her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  Catholics,  and  the 
long  of  France  permitted  his  daughter-in-Liw,  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  to  assume  the  arms  and  titie  of  England.  Elizabeth  seemed 
herself  by  entering  into  secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who  succeeded  in  withdrawing  that 
kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  so  fettering  the  royal 
authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted  as  regent  for  her 
daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at  home  to  make  any  hostile 
attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  while  Pl^p  IL  was  the 
champion  of  the  Catholics.  Hence  England  became  t&e  counter- 
poise to  Spain  in  this  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding. 
But  the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Elizabeth;  it  prevented  a  cordial  umon 
between  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  for  checking  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secured  support  for  her  doubtful  title, 
ere  her  noble  qualities,  becoming  known,  earned  for  Her  the  best 
of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English  nation. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next 
heir  to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established ; 
she  was  wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  French  monarchy ;  het 
maternal  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for 
capacity,  valour,  and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable 
prospects  of  success  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between 
the  contending  communions,  Ireland  was  altogether  Catholic,  and 
Catholics  predominated  in  the  north  of  England.  The  death  of 
Henry  H.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a  tournament,  raised  Maiy'a 
husband,  the  feeble  Francis  H.,  to  the  French  throne,  and  &e 
young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power  of  the  monarchy  to 
the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  Philip  H.  was  so  alarmed  at 
the  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals,  that  he  not 
only  acknowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  her  marriage. 
She  declined  the  ofier,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  vrith  that  power  at 
Cateau  Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  were  made, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of 
this  alliance  between  the  two  great  Catholic  powers ;  it  led  to  a 
furious  war  of  religion^  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
European  state. 
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Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  state  of 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
On  the  death  of  Francis  IE.  (Dec  1560),  Mary  was  compelled  to 
return  to  her  native  dominions  by  the  jealousy  of  hermother-in-law, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princes 
of  Lorraine.    She  left  France  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the 
veiy  first  moment  of  her  landing  had  to  endure  indignities  the  most 
mortifying  to  her  proud  spirit.     Popery  had  been  overthrown  in 
Scotland,  but  the  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead  was  just  as 
bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient  creed  had  been  in  the 
worst  of  times.     Still  the  winning  manners  of  the  queen,  and  the 
weakness  of  her  party,  prevented  any  immediate  outbreak ;  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Protestants  in  the  earl  of  Moray  restrained 
the  violence  of  their  fanaticism.    The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the 
young  Lord  Damley,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  Eliza- 
))eth  and  Lord  Moray  (a.d.  1665),  led  to  the  first  open  breach 
between  the  queen  and  her  subjects.    Several  lords,  indignant  at 
the  refusal  of  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  religion,  sought  safety  in 
England,  and  they  soon  gained  Damley  himself  to  join  their  asso- 
ciation.    An  Italian,  of  mean  birth,  David  Rizzio,  having  been 
appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen,  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  her,  tiiat  Damley's  jealousy  was  roused;  he  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  an  armed  band  secretly 
into  the  palace,  arrested  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence,  and 
murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.    The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  apx>arent  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  her  husband ;  but 
itj  hoUowness  was  proved  by  Damley's  being  excluded  from 
witnessing  the  baptism  of  his  own  child.    The  appearance  of 
renewed  affection  was  maintained  notwithstanding  this  insult; 
Damley  fell  sick,  Mary  visited  him  with  apparent  anxiety,  and, 
under  Uie  pretence  that  quiet  was  necessary  to  an  invalid,  removed 
him  to  a  solitary  house  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
roaiy,  1567,  this  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the 
onfortunate  Damley's  lifeless  body  carried  to  some  distance,  where 
it  was  found  without  any  external  mark  of  violence.    The  measures 
taken  by  Mary  to  screen  Bothwell,  universally  regarded   as  the 
author  of  this  crime,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  to  that  nobleman, 
seemed  to  many  concluave  evidence  that  she  had  countenanced  her 
husband's  murder.    The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arms;  Mary  was 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and 
Bothwell  fled  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Lochleven  castle,  was  forced 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  with  the  title  of 
lames  VL    She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  herself 
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at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  days  from  ber 
deliyerance  she  was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside, 
and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  England  (a.i>.  1568).  Elizabeth 
placed  the  fugitive  in  close  custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety 
perhaps  demanded,  but  which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  her 
honour.  The  insurrections  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the  northem 
counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  combined 
with  the  open  attempts  of  the  Catholic  states  against  Elizabeth, 
rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  prudent 
ezpediencyy  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was  ambitious  of  uniyersal 
monarchy,  but  he  used  different  means;  he  hoped  to  gain  the 
clergy  by  his  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  bribes  which  the  wealth 
of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer,  and  to  subdue  the  people 
by  the  imited  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce 
resistance  of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country,  it  identified  the 
papacy  with  cruelty  and  slavery,  it  gave  to  the  reformed  leaders  the 
proud  title  of  deliverers  of  their  country.    The  election  of  Pius  IV. 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France 
(1..D.  1660).    A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  removing  the  Guises, 
in  which  many  ardent  Catholics  joined ;  it  was  discovered  and 
defeated,  but  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  Lorraine   princes 
rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  their  cause ;  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs  they  slaughtered  won  proselytes,  and  confirmed  opposition. 
So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots  that  liberty  of  conscience  was 
sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Fontainebleau ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  tbe  Ghdlioan  Church.    Had  France  been  ruled  by  an 
energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crown  and 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  French  Church  at  this  moment  might 
have  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the  English ;  the 
pope  saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the 
national  synod,  by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  general 
council.    Both  the  emperor  aud  the  king  of  France  objected  to 
re-assembling  the  bishops  at  Trent,  declaring  that  its  name  was 
odious  to  the  Protestants ;  but  the  ill  health  of  Francis  11.,  who 
was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced  Pius  to  quicken  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  the  council  were  issued. 
In  the  mean  time  the  States-General  assembled  in  France.    The 
prince  of  Cond^  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at  court,  and 
the  former  received  sentence  of  death.    But  the  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medids,  dreading  that  the  regency  would  be  seized 
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bj  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  intrigif^d  with  the 
Hogaenots  to  secure  their  support,  and  the  life  of  Condd  was  the 
pledge  and  the  reward  of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted 
the  alliance  of  the  Protestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II. 
that  her  hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she 
only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of 
merciless  butchery  and  persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both 
parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had  she  frankly  embraced  one  she  would 
have  stamped  the  other  with  the  character  of  revolt :  her  Italian 
canning  only  served  to  render  civil  war  inevitable. 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that  to  sustain  the  part  he 
designed  to  act  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude ;  he  raised  the  cry, '  The  Church  is  in  danger ; ' 
ignorance  and  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons ;  he  placed  him- 
Mlf  at  the  head  of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibility, 
hoping  to  destroy,  hy  one  blow,  the  queen-regent  Like  his  oppo- 
nents he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public 
opinion ;  like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  stedfast  friend 
of  the  monarchy ;  thus  the  struggle  between  i&e  two  parties  had 
for  its  prize  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of 
royalty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
without  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of 
the  age  by  improving  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputations, 
and  proved  how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace  by  celebrating  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at 
Dreux  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified 
nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who  saw  his  power  attacked  on  every  side. 
Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontiff,  and  finally  accepted  it  as 
i  mere  ceremony,  venerable  on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  Holy  See  to  have  abjured  such  a 
pririlege  than  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and 
mockery. 

But  though  the  public  procee^gs  at  Trent  were  far  from  in- 
juring the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans 
derised  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  Protestants.  One  of 
these  was  revealed,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1563,  he  read  a  letter  from  his  niece,  Mary, 
^neen  of  Scots, '  submitting  herself  to  the  council,  and  promising 
that,  when  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  she  would 
Buhject  both  her  kingdoms  to  the  obedience  due  to  the  Apostolic 
See.'    He  added,  verbally,  that  she  would  have  sent  prelates,  as 
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representatiTes  of  Scotland,  to  the  ooundl,  had  she  not  been 
restrained  by  the  necessily  of  keeping  terms  with  her  heretical 
councillors.  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere  alarming 
inonarchs  with  the  republican  tenden<^  of  the  Reformatio;  ft 
charge  which  seemed  to  derive  some  support  from  the  revoltfl  of 
the  peasants  in  GeAnanyi  the  troubles  in  FlanderS;  and  the  con- 
fusion of  France.  Philip  IL  was  not  the  only  sovereign  who 
regarded  heretics  as  rebels,  and  believed  that  the  papacy  would  be 
found  an  efficient  aid  to  despotism  in  crushing  civil  as  well  as 
religious  liberty. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  taminated  its  sittings  ,*  eighteen 
years  of  debate  had  produced  no  plan  of  reform  for  ecclesiastical 
morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (Ji.D.  1564).  One  of  the  last  acta  of 
the  assembled  fathers  was  to  issue  an  anathema  against  heretica, 
which  justified  the  Protestants  in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the 
acts  of  the  coundL  But  we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we 
supposed  that  this  last  of  the  general  councils  produced  no  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  papacy;  it  organised  the  spiritual  despotism 
of  the  popes,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  temporal  empire  was  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  it  placed  the  Holy  See  in  the  position  of  an 
ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager  to  maintain  despotic  power. 
From  the  time  of  this  council  to  the  present  day,  every  sovereign 
of  France  and  Spain  remarkable  for  hostility  to  constitutional 
freedom  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Holy  See  and  the  articles  of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of  Trent 
It  was  by  this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was  definitely 
prohibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  an  element  this 
law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possessed,  and  the  temporal 
supremacy  claimed,  by  the  pope.  Family  and  country  had  no  ties 
on  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church ;  Home  enjoyed  exdusiye 
possession  of  every  feeling  that  can  render  a  man  a  good  subject  or 
a  good  citizen ;  the  infallibility  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were 
made  articles  of  faith  by  prelates  whose  hearts  were  engaged  in  sap- 
porting  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See ;  the  popes  could  rouse 
nations  to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  they  had  obedient 
emissaries  in  every  parish ;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests,  when  it  could  not 
be  enforced  by  armies,  and  it  was  found  sufficiently  efficadoos  to 
harass  Europe  with  a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV*  comprehended  the 
immense  value  of  an  unmarried  clergy ;  though  he  had  violentiy 
condemned  the  administration  of  the  euchanst  in  both  kinds,  he 
relaxed  the  prohibition  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Maximiliaii, 
and  permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to  the  laity  in  Germany ;  but  on 
the  point  of  celibacy  he  was  inflexible,  for  he  was  justly  convinced 
that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the  portions  of  papal 
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domination  were  united;  and  that  if  it  should  be  relaxed  the  entire 
edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  council  a  general  suspicion  was 
diffbsed  through  the  Protestants  of  Europe  that  a  league  for  their 
destruction  had  been  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  Catholic 
powers.  It  is  now  sufficiently  notorious  that  these  suspicions 
were  not  groundless,  and  that  Pius  IV.  was  weary  of  the  slow 
steps  by  which  the  members  of  this  pretended  holy  alliance 
adFttnoed  to  the  verge  of  an  exterminating  war.  He  earnestly 
urged  a  personal  interview  between  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
Philip  n.;  it  was  declined  by  the  latter  on  account  of  his  ill 
hesl^;  but  he  sent  a  worthy  representative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to 
bold  a  conference  with  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  Charles  IX., 
St  Bayonne.  The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview 
between  the  young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medicis ;  but  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  extirpation  he  openly  proclaimed  to  be 
bis  most  solemn  duty  to  God  or  man,  was  a  clear  proof  that  more 
important  designs  were  contemplated.  The  days  were  spent  in  all 
the  sports  and  festivities  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and 
licentious  court  But  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  the 
courtiers,  exhausted  by  the  tournament,  the  table,  and  the  dance, 
retired  to  repose,  Catherine  held  secret  conferences  with  Alva  in 
tbe  apartments  of  her  probably  unconscious  daughter  Elizabeth. 
They  agreed  in  their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  and 
aU  the  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  dominions,  but  they  differed  very 
widely  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  most  effectually 
accomplished.  Alva  recommended  the  most  violent  measures, 
edicts  of  extermination  supported  by  powerful  armies,  military 
execution  of  all  who  ventured  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Huguenot  congregations.  But  though 
Catherine  would  not  have  shown  any  scruple  in  adopting  these  or 
even  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well  aware  that  Alva's  projects 
eottld  not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army,  and  she 
was  too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  a  foreign  court  to 
exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  governed  as 
regent.  She  relied  on  her  own  craft  and  cunning  to  retain  power, 
for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her 
•mUtioD,  and  she  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  of 
the  nobles  of  France  to  restrain  the  royal  authority  than  of  the 
aal  or  supposed  progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the 
Huguenots  rather  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the 
aristocratic  leaden  of  the  sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the 
aohlea  independent  of  the  crown  than  on  delivering  the  Galilean 
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Church  from  the  power  of  the  pope ;  and  it  was  the  arifltocntic 
character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the  Beformation  in 
France  which  prevented  the  Firoteetant  movement  from  ever 
becoming  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  in  France.  In  their  minds  it  was  associated  with  feudslimi, 
which  had  become  so  odious  to  the  French  people  that  they 
would  have  accepted  the  woiat  form  of  Oriental  detpofasm  in 
preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  hj  a  yigoroiiB 
effort  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders ;  and,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  which  such  a  measure  provoked,  he  ^pomted 
the  duke  of  Alva  lord-lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands,  with  almost 
absolute  authority.  Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  msnn- 
facturers  left  their  country ;  they  brought  their  industry  and  their 
capital  to  England, — a  circumstance  which  had  no  small  share  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  England's  commercial  prosperity.  The 
cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  long 
the  head  and  hops  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  and  tiie  final 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Provincee, 
belong  to  general  history ;  but  in  this  narrative  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  Philip's  brutal  obstinacy  was  frequently  blamed 
by  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  crafty  Italians  would  have  preferred 
fraud  to  violence^  and  assassination  to  the  perils  of  open  war 
(a.,  d.  1572).  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in 
the  contest  as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their 
defeat  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered 
Europe  from  the  perils  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  Moham- 
medan barbarism.  Pius  V.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  (a.  9. 
1500),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  tiie  victory  at  Lepanto^ 
and  organise  a  league  against  the  Turks;  but  Philip  was  jealous 
of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared  that  nothing 
should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Flanders. 
This  pontiff,  who  was  afterwards  canonized  as  a  saint,  was 
inflexible  in  his  hatred  of  the  Protestants;  but  he  made  some 
efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Church  by  founding  schools  and 
colleges,  and  excluding  persons  of  immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical 
dignities.    He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  spring  of  1500  the  French  Protestants  v^ere  detected  in 
a  conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
persecuting  Guises,  and  expelling  the  entire  Lorraine  family  from 
France.  The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  was  punished 
produced  retaliation }  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  interrupted  by 
short  and  unsteady  truces,  lasted  to  1670,  when  a  treatf, 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  was  concluded  at  St.  G^ermains.  To 
cement  this  peace  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  the  young- 
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king  of  Navarre,  the  hereditary  leader  of  the  French  Protestants, 
and  the  Princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universal  joy  that  even  the 
more  violent  of  the  Catholic  paity  were  forced  to  acquiesce,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris  vnth 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other 
Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities,  and  the 
chief  Catholic  lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share 
in  the  general  reconciliation. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accompanied 
this  marriage  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  writers  on 
ereiy  side,  that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length  as 
they  have  been  narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  At 
this  period  the  populace  of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and 
sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  in  Europe.  They  went  beyond  the 
most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in  persecuting  all  who  were 
suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  unfrequently  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  the 
clergy.  The  presence  of  Coligni  and  the  Protestant  lords  was, 
therefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multitude, 
and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards  prevented 
oatbuists  of  popular  violence.  Guise  and  his  ^ends,  opposed  to 
the  Huguenots  as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  as  rivals,  fostered 
this  general  discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine, 
negotiated  with  both  parties,  believing  that  she  could  only  retain 
power  by  balancing  one  against  the  other. 

Oharles  DC,  feeble  in  body  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just 
attained  his  legal  majority,  but  the  real  power  of  the  states  was 
wielded  by  Catiierine  and  her  favourite  son  Henry,  for  whom  she 
always  showed  herself  willing  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  her  children. 
In  some  of  his  conversations  with  the  Protestant  lords  Charles 
complained  very  bitterly  of  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  Coli^i,  commiserating  the  unhappy  monarch,  promised 
to  aid  in  his  deliverance.  The  king  soon  began  to  vaunt  of  his 
design  to  assume  the  reins  of  power  and  to  remote  his  mother  and 
brother  from  the  court;  they  took  the  alarm,  and  easily  dis- 
covering by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced,  resolved  to 
aasassmate  the  Admiral  Coligni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for  the 
purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun;  but,  in  order  to  avert 
Bospicion,  he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of 
the  duke  of  Guis^.  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house,  but 
the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  before  his  friends  could  break  open 
the  door  the  assassin  had  escaped,  leaving  his  gun  behind  him. 
At  first  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants  were  directed  against  the 
duke  of  Guise,  but  the  gun,  and  some  other  circumstances,  soon  led 
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them  to  discover  the  real  instigators  of  the  plot,  and  i^j^^rety 
imprudently  proclaimed  their  intention  to  exact  heaji|r-Tengeaiice 
upon  Catherine  and  her  favourite  son. 

In  this  emergency  Catherine  convoked  ^'secret  council  of  her 
friends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  tnassacre  all  the  Huguenots 
on  the  eve  of  St.  ^artholomev  (a.d.  1572)^  and  thus  crush  the 
entire  party  at  one  blow.  The  conspirators,  seven  in  number, 
were  well  aware  th^l;  they  could  rely  on  the  royal  guards,  who 
were  still  «nim»fcwd  by  all  the  passions  of  the  late  religious  wan, 
and  they  gJBO  knew  that  the  Parisian  populace  waited  but  for  a 
signal  to  indulge  in  the  excess  of  savage  bigotry.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  atrocious  plot  should  be  kept  secret  from  the 
Ipng  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  arrangements 
for  effectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  should  be  made, 
and  everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  went  to  Charles, 
accompanied  by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the 
Protestsjits  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  royal 
family,  which  could  only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  immediate  and 
decisive  measures.  The  feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many 
degrees  removed  from  idiocy,  exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless 
alarm :  whilst  in  this  condition,  his  mother  placed  before  him  the 
dreadful  decree  of  extermination,  and  demanded  his  signature; 
Charles  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
his  consent  could  be  obtained.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed, '  I  consent,  provided  that  you 
kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach  me.' 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  summoned 
the  bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction. 
Most  of  the  unsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  beds, 
or  shot  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  while  attempting  to  escape ; 
Charles  himself,  armed  with  a  gun,  stationed  himself  in  a  tower, 
from  which  he  fired  upon  such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape 
across  the  Seine ;  the  palace  itself  was  not  respected ;  several  of 
the  attendants  of  the  young  king  of  Navarre  were  murdered  in 
the  royal  apartments,  and  he  was  himself  exposed  to  considerable 
danger. 

The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  days  and  nights  vtrithout  any 
apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers ;  several  Catholics 
perished,  the  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar 
atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
At  first  the  court  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this 
fearful  atrocity  on  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but,  finding 
that  the  guilt  could  not  be  concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a 
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toytl  manifesto  issued  in  its  justification.  The  wish  of  Charles 
that  none  should  surviye  to  reproach  him  was  not  fulfilled ;  nearly 
two  millions  of  Huguenots  stiU  survived  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their 
maidered  brethren ;  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with  greater  fuiy 
than  ever ;  the  Protestants  felt  themselves  strengthened  by  the 
sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered  callous  to  every 
fbelkg  of  humanity ;  and  the  authors  of  this  unparalleled  crime 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Home  and  Madrid  for  the 
supposed  overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror  and  indignation 
excited  by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europei  not  only  amongst 
Protestant  but  even  Catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  The  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolters  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Gueux,  or  Beggars,  as  they 
were  contemptuously  called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first 
unsuccessful,  he  gave  the  insurrection  a  determined  character  by 
the  capture  of  Brille  (a.d.  1572),  a  conquest  which  secured  him  a 
naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers,  and  encouraged  the  cities  oi 
Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents  by  depriving  them 
of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of  quelling  their 
courage  it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  Defeated  by 
landy  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length 
Alva  retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Hequesens 
(Dec  1673). 

In  the  yeiy  commencement  of  his  administration  Hequesens 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Monher  Moor,  near 
Nimegoen.  The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this 
fatal  battle,  which  would  probably  have  terminated  the  war  but  for  a 
mutiny  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army, 
the  insolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  of 
Antwerp  by  the  mutineers,  excited  the  indignation  of  Catholics 
aad  Protestants.  Five  of  the  Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic 
piovmces  entered  into  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  which  provided 
for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners^  the  repeal  of  Alva*s  sanguinary 
edicts,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  states-general 
(a.]).  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  Hequesens 
in  the  government,  disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the  league  of 
Ghsnt;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  states.  It  now 
liocame  manifest  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only  by  a  close 
^ioQ  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  vnth  Spain. 
Acting  OQ  this  belief,  the  prince  of  Orange  organised  the  confederacy. 
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chief  comiiiaiid  was  intmsted  to  the  celebrated  duke  of  Panna. 
The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that  seemed  destined  once  more  to 
restore  the  fupremacy  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  Catholics  throughout 
Europe  were  so  confident  of  success  that  they  named  the  armament, 
^The  Inyincible  Armada.'  Elizabeth  undauntedly  prepared  to 
meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of  her  fleet  to  an 
experienced  seaman,  Lord  Howard  of  "Rfflnglimn^  while  the  land 
army  waa  placed  under  the  command  of  ^e  earl  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  Enghsh 
people  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  though  the  queen  had 
but  one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  James,  king  of 
Scotland ;  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  found 
that  tha  love  of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  dOth  of  May,  1588,  the  Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon ;  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm  it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Corunna, 
and  it  did  not  reach  the  English  Channel  until  the  19th  of  July. 
Here  the  Spanish  admiral,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  suiprised 
to  find  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  him  with 
a  fleet  and  army.  While  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrona 
assailed  his  heavy  vessels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seven  days,  three 
of  which  only  passed  without  warm  actions,  though  there  waa  no 
decisive  engagement,  the  Armada  waa  so  shattered  by  English 
skill  and  bravery  that  it  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of 
Calais.  Lord  Effingham,  following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in 
fire-ships  during  the  night,  which  destroyed  several  vessels,  and 
threw  Uie  others  into  such  confusion  that  the  Spaniards  no  longer 
thought  of  victory,  but  escape.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
dreading  again  to  encounter  the  English  fleet,  attempted  to  return 
home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  dreadful  storms 
overtook  the  Armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on  the  shores 
of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  tiie  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of  the 
triumphant  navy  that  sailed  firom  Lisbon  only  a  few  shattered 
vessels  returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calandty  that  had 
overwhelmed  the  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded  not  so  much  aa 
the  triumph  of  England  as  of  the  Proteetant  cause  throughout 
Europe ;  it  virtually  established  the  independence  of  the  Butch, 
and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  com* 
pletely  destroyed  the  decisive  influence  that  Spain  had  acquired  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe ;  ever  since  the  shipwreck  of  the  Armada  the 
Spanish  state  and  people  seem  to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henry  HL  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to 
seek  the  aid  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic 
monk;  ju^t  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
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Paris.  By  his  death  the  house  of  Valoie  hecame  extinct,  and  tbe 
right  of  inheritance  passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from 
Boberty  the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis.  Its  representatiye  was  Henry 
of  NaTarrei  who  now  claimed  to  he  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike, 
chivalrous  prince  endowed  with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  dis- 
liked by  his  new  subjects  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  After  a  long  struggle  Henry  found  it  neces- 
Baiy  to  abjure  his  faith^  in  order  to  secure  his  crown ;  hut  he 
atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory  desertion  by  issuing 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes.  Still  he  had  to  make  good  his 
rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  abjuration  could  not  induce  either 
the  pope  or  Philip  H.  to  give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some 
aid  from  Elizabeth,  but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his 
own  eminent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  yirtually  completed  by 
the  capture  of  Paris  (a.d.  1694),  hut  Spain  persevered  in  ite 
hostility  until  the  peace  of  Vervins  (a.  d.  1608). 

The  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  wars 
against  her  Irish  subjects,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated 
favourite  the  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these  domestic 
calamities  she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  great  vigour, 
and  encouraged  her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  thAt 
hiogdom  by  enterprises  against  its  commerce.  The  annexation  of 
Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Spain  apparently  gave  the  subjects  of 
Philip  n.  complete  command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South 
American  trade ;  but  the  wars  of  that  monarch  vrith  England  and 
BoUand  raised  hoth  countries  to  a  rivalry  that  teiminated  to  the 
disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin,  of  the  Spanish  commerce.  In 
1501  the  EagHsh,  for  the  first  time,  performed  the  voyage  to  India; 
and  in  1600,  the  year  in  which  the  East  India  Company  'was 
founded,  they  took  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  The 
Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  complained  loudly 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  its 
native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the  English  from  trading  in 
Oennany ;  hut  this  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced 
measures  of  retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  iiieir  privileges 
and  their  power.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  England  attained  the 
higjiest  rank  among  European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Christendom ;  that  this  was  owing  in 
00  small  degree  to  ike  personal  character  of  the  soyereign  is  mani- 
iastfrom  the  rapd  decline  of  British  influence  when  the  sceptre 
piaaed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart 
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Sscnoir  IX.     The  Age  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

Fbox  the  deatb  of  Gkarles  V .  to  the  acoeaaon  of  Ferdinand  11. 
there  were  few  events  in  German  history  that  produced  any  important 
res  lit  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  scm. 
Maximilian  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  IL 
was  willing  to  leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have 
left  him  undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (▲.]>.  1576), 
Rudolph's  great  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  G^ermanic  princes  in  a  firm 
league  against  the  Turks ;  but  theological  discussions,  united  witii 
political  ambition,  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  fresh  convulsiaiiai 
The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  imperial  court  so  alarmed  the 
Protestants,  that  they  formed  a  new  alliance  called  '  The  Evan- 
gelical Union/  of  which  the  elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief 
(a.d.  1609),  a^d  this  was  opposed  by  a  Catholic  league,  in  which 
foreign  as  weU  as  German  princes  were  joined.  In  this  unsettled 
state  of  affiiirs  the  competition  for  succession  to  a  small  prindpality 
had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  general  war.  Henry  lY.  of 
France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the  throne,  intrusted  the 
chief  management  of  his  a£Gurs  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  under  whose 
wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  improved,  and  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  France  began  to  take  the 
lead  in  European  policy,  flenry  had  formed  a  great  scheme  for 
making  all  Christendom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  the  rights 
and  independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  secuzed. 
A  more  immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  whose  increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed' 
dangerous  to  all  the  surrounding  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
without  male  heirs,  had  been  seized  by  the  emperor  as  lapsed  ^^ 
gave  Henry  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  \  he 
formed  alliances  with  several  of  his  neighbours,  and  especially 
with  the  king  of  England  and  the  Italian  princes.  But  while  pro- 
paring  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  Mary  de  Medids, 
he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic  named  Ravaillac  (a.s.  1610),  and  the 
disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French  from  making  further 
exertions  in  Germany.  The  dissensions  in  the  Austrian  fiunily 
contributed  to  avert  a  general  war.  Rudolph  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias;  deserted  by 
his  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancholy  and  distrustful,  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  his  palace,  where  grief  and  want  of  exercise  soon 
produced  a  mortal  disease,  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave  (a.d.  1611). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown ;  and,  though  he  had 
been  previously  befriended  by  the  Protestants,  he  threw  himself 
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into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  thus  increased  the  dis- 
satiafaction  which  had  led  to  the  Evangelical  Union ;  he  procured 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz, 
ind  this  higoted  monarch  soon  forced  his  Protestant  subjects  to 
nToli  TVhile  the  war  was  yet  in  progress  Matthias  died^  and 
Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  elected 
emperor  (a.i>.  1619).  Ferdinand  ente^d  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  but  this  family 
compact  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  had  been  heretofore.  The 
nmon  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had  not  added 
mach  real  strength  to  Philip  II. ;  the  Portuguese  hated  the  Spa- 
niards, especially  as  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  re- 
puhlicaas.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada,  followed  by  these  colonial 
losses,  rendered  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitous  to  the  Peninsula : 
hut  OD  his  death  (a.d.  1608)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still  greater 
lome  from  the  bigotry  of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  the 
Moriscoes  or  Moors,  who  had  remained  in  the  Peninsula  after  the 
orerthrow  of  the  last  Mohammedan  dynasty,  and  thus  deprived 
liimeelf  of  the  services  of  more  than  a  million  of  his  most  in- 
dostrioas  subjects  (a.d.  1610).  He  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  to  favourites,  chosen  without  discrimination,  and 
made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of  state.  On 
his  death  (a.d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and  even  feared, 
vaa  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  almost 
completed  its  ruin ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  themselves 
w»der  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for  their 
mooarch  the  duke  of  Bragaxiza,  achieved  their  independence  (a.d. 
1640),  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  the  count - 
dnke  of  Olirarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor. 
The  Bohemian  Protestants,  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederick, 
the  elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their 
iorereign ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  Frederick  assumed  the 
nyal  title.  James  I.  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little 
wisdom ;  the  natural  timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to 
neare  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to 
observe  a  neutrality  in  this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes 
^  his  subjects.  Duped  by  vanity,  he  believed  himself  a  consummate 
Buster  of  diplomacy,  and  entered  into  a  series  of  negotiations 
which  only  showed  his  weakness  and  rendered  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deterted  by  his  father-in-law,  and  by  many  of 
the  Protestant  princes  on  whose  assistance  he  relied,  the  elector- 
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palatine  lost  not  only  Bohemia  but  his  hereditary  dondniona,  wHck 
were  shared  by  bis  enemies  (iuS.  1623). 

Circamstanoes,  in  tbe  mean  time,  bad  occurred  to  cbaDge  tha 
neutral  policy  of  England.  Tbe  young  prince  Cbai'les,  accompanied 
by  bis  favourite  tbe  duke  of  Buckingham,  bad  made  a  romantic 
journey  to  Madrid,  which,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  led  to 
the  breaking  off  of  tbe  Spanish  match.  Tbe  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy for  blowing  up  the  British  king  and  parliament  with 
gunpowder  (a.s.  1606)  inflamed  tbe  English  nation  against  the 
Catholics,  because  the  plot  bad  been  devised  by  some  fknatics  of 
tbat  religion,  who  hoped,  in  tbe  confusion  that  must  have  ensaed, 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  their  Church.  Finally,  Count  Mansfelt, 
tbe  ablest  of  tbe  Protestant  leaders,  succeeded  in  convincing  James 
that  be  bad  been  egregiously  duped  by  tbe  Spaniards.  A  sew 
Protestant  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  bead,  and  tbe  war  burst  forth  with  fresh 
violence.  Tbe  imperial  genenJs,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  were  far 
superior  to  their  P^testant  adversaries.  Wallenstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  impeiisl 
anny  raised  by  himself,  acted  with  ao  much  vigour,  that  Chiistiani 
threatened  with  tbe  loss  of  bis  own  dominions,  was  forced  to 
purchase  peace  by  renouncing  all  right  to  interfere  in  tbe  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  abandoning  bis  allies,  especially  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg (A..D.  1629).  Wallenstein  obtained  tbe  investiture  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  henceforth  a  rank  among  the  princes  of 
the  empire. 

England  bad  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest.     On  the  i 
death  of  James  (a.d.  1625),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  tbe  British 
throne,  and  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his 
parliament,  which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  from  foreign 
affairs.    Tbe  principal  causes  of  this  were,  the  growing  love  oi 
liberty  in  the  English  people ;  tbe  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion 
from  tbe  king*s  marriage  with  so  bigoted  a  Catholic  as  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France  $  tbe  unpopularity  of  Buckinghilm,  the 
royal  favourite ;  and  tbe  increasing  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  tbe 
episcopal  form  of   church  government.    Tbe  troubles  and  di»- 
tractions^  by  which  France  was  weakened  during  the  minority  and 
tbe  early  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  began  to  disappear  when 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  administration. 
EGs  great  talents  and  singular  firmness  acquired  for  his  countiy  a 
new  and  vigorous  influence  in  tbe  political  system  of  Europe,  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to  tha 
overgrown  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 

Richelieu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  theHug^enots^ 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  tbe 
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capture  of  Rochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  redaction  of  this  important 
dfy  been  effected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against 
Aiutiu  by  endeavouring  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Mantua  for  the 
duke  of  NererS)  in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain, 
lod  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Obiensio  (a.s.  1631),  which  destroyed  the  Spanish  supremacy  in 
Itilj,  restored  the  old  influence  of  France,  and  gave  that  power 
pMeeuon  of  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses  on  the 
^tien.  But  far  more  important  was  the  share  which  Richelieu 
hd  in  renewinsT  the  war  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward  a 
^Protestant  leader  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial 
genenlB. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand published  an  edict  at  Vienna  commanding  the  Protestants 
(Ofsstoreall  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which  they  had  taken 
pQMefldon  since  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Some  submitted,  others 
wnonstrated ;  imperial  conmiissioners  were  sent  to  decide  on  the 
dauns  of  the  bishops  and  monks  to  restitution ;  the  execution  of  the 
dseree  was  intrusted  to  Wallenstein,  who  acted  with  so  much 
(jgour  that  the  Protestants  were  inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  even 
tbe  Ciitbolics  joined  in  demanding  justice  against  him  from  the 
NDperor.  So  great  was  the  clamour,  that  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  dismiss  his  general  and  confer  the  command  of  the  imperial 
iBDj  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important  step  been 
ttan,  when  GustaTus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  secretly  urged 
ij  some  of  the  discontented  Protestant  princes,  published  a 
bdantion  of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  after  having  captured 
ha  important  island  of  Kugen  landed  in  Germany  (June  24, 1630). 
b  aUumce  was  formed  between  the  leading  Protestant  princes  of 
^erania,  Brandenburgh,  and  Hesse ;  Saxony,  after  some  efibrt 
0  pieserve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league ;  and 
Bdelieu,  who  had  no  small  share  in  forming  the  original  plan, 
leored  for  the  confederates  the  co-operation  of  France.  The  early 
Muetses  of  Gnstavus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  the 
alousy  of  the  Saxon  princes,  who  prevented  his  passage  through 
Mr  dominions,  and  thus  hindered  him  from  relieving  the  city  of 
bgdeburg,  hard  pressed  by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces. 
le  nnfortunate  city  was  finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly 
i*Mi]d  show  no  mercy, — ^thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished 
f  water,  fire,  and  sword ;  and  of  this  once  fiourishing  city  nothing' 
ialelt  standing  except  the  cathedral  and  about  one  hundred  and 
i^  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
This  atrocious  cruelty  cemented  the  alliance  between  GustavnB 
ri  the  Protestant  princes ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly  alarmed 
f  the  fate  of  his  neighbours,  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilly, 
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While  tbe  Swedes^  under  their  nev7  leader^  maintained  their  former    : 
eminence  in  Germany,  and  gained  a  complete  yictory  at  Leipdc,    | 
almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gustayus  had  triumphed,  ih«    , 
French  were  equally  successful  in  Spain,  having  reduced  Coliooro 
and  Perpignan.^    The  death  of  Richelieu,  and  his  master,  Louia 
Xni.,  the  accession  of  the  infant  Louis  XIV.  (a.d.  1643),  and 
some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the  Swedes  to  peace ;    , 
hut  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  had  resolved  to   , 
pursue  Richelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such  genends   ' 
as  Condd  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were  onoe 
more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.     After  seTenl 
vicissitudes  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided  that 
the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms  of  peace.    After 
long  and  tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  celebrated  peace  of  Westphalia  was  \ 
signed  at  Munster  (a.d.  1648),  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  i 
the  empire. 

While  the  Protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  | 
England  was  convulsed  by  civil  war.    The  failure  of  the  expedition  | 
to  relieve  Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  had  caused  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  ' 
the  dispute  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  royal  prerogative.    The  Petition  of  Right,  extorted  i 
from  Charles  L,  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutionfll 
monarchy  had  the  king  adhered  strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but  he  con- ; 
tinned  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own  authority ;  and,    when  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Commons  became  too  energetic,  he  dissolved 
the  parliament  (a.d.  1629),  with  a  fixed  resolution  never  to  call ; 
another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more  compliant  disposition 
in  the  nation.    Religious  disputes    aggravated    these    political 
animosities.    When  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wreslei 
from  the  See  of  Rome  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  • 
jurisdiction  no  less  arbitrsuy  in  the  prince,  and  the   sovereign 
obtained  absolute  power  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of 
the  Church  and  the  consciences  of  the  people.    An  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  called  the  High  Commission  Court,  was  established  unda 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Crown.    Its  judges  enforced  con- 
formity with  established  ceremonies  by  fines  and  imprisonment 
There  were  many  who  thought  the  English  Reformation  incomplete; 
they  deemed  that  the  Church  had  not  been  sufficiently  purified  from 

'  Richelieu  had  jaat  detected  and  following  laconic  letter:  ^Sire.  ywu 

puniflhed  a  conspiracy  when  Perpig-  enemies  are  dead,  and  your  troopeii 

nan  was  taken.   He  sent  intelligence  possession  of  Perpignan.* 
of  both  events  to  Louis  XIII.  in  the 
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Romiflh  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler  forms  of  worship 
that  had  heen  established  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  Many  of  the 
Puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  alleged  political  reasons 
also  for  their  discontent;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to  general  liberty;  and  they  were 
anxioas  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  authority  to  parliament.  About 
this  time  a  sect,  called  from  their  founder  the  Arminians,  had 
rejected  the  strict  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees 
mamtained  by  the  first  reformers.  Their  number  in  England  was 
jet  small^  but,  by  the  favour  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held 
the  Arminian  doctrines  were  advanced  to  the  h^hest  dignities  of 
the  Church,  and  formed  the  majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops. 
They,  in  return  for  this  countenance,  inculcated  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  unconditional  submission  to  princes.  Hence 
Arminianism  was  regarded  by  the  palziots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  as  much  horror  as  Popery,  and  the  preacher  of  either 
doctrine  was  voted  a  capital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  Commons 
depended  very  much  up(»  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Wimtworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from 
the  popular  party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy;  they 
were  both  xoea  of  arbitrary  principles,  and  Strafford,  especially, 
was  very  tmscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favourite  end. 
IXQtiKmt  any  regard  to  the  Petition  of  Kight,  which  was  directly 
«ppo6ed  to  such  measures,  tonnage,  poundage,  and  other  taxes 
were  levied ;  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  were  suspended  on 
the  payment  of  stipulated  sums;  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction 
given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
Hifrh  Commission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional  administration 
of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout 
England,  Laud's  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  Church  after  the 
English  form  produced  a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Scotland.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  English 
Church,  provoked  a  formidable  riot;  and  finally,  *The  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,'  a  bond  of  confederation  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  religion,  was  signed  by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher 
and  lower  classes  (a.d.  1688).  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  fearing  that 
the  English  government  might  oppose  his  designs  on  the  Low 
Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the  English  queen 
Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
Mipplied  their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
exaggerated  pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not 
scrapie  to  accept.  Armies  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished 
to  merit  the  imputation  of  commencing  civil  war.    A  treaty  was 
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concluded  at  Berwick  (a.d.  1639),  by  which  Charles  disple«Bed 
his  friends,  who  thought  that  be  made  concessions  unworthy  of  a 
prince,  and  did  not  conciliate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to 
be  merely  a  suspension  of  arms.    Strafibrd  and  Laud  considered 
the  rebellion  of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest  that  they  deemed  the 
people  of  England  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  king  would  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament 
Charles  adopted  the  same  opinions,  and  called  a  parliament,  hoping 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.]).  1640); 
but  the  House  of  Commons^  postponing  all  consideration  of  taxes, 
applied    itself   directly  to  the  redress   of  grievances,  and  an 
examination  of  the  recent  measures  of  the  government    IncexiBed 
by  this  conduct)  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  attempted 
to  raise  money  by  new  and  unconstitutional  expedients.    The 
Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the  borders,  defeated 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  Newbum,  and  occupied  Newcastle 
and  Durham.    The  king  was  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the 
field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  whicli  he  agreed  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  hostile  army  until  terms  of  padfication 
could  be  arranged.    A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  House  of  Commons  manifested  its 
uncomplying  disposition;  by  choosing  as  its  speaker  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  court.    A  more  important  and  decisive  step  was 
the  impeadiment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason;   after  which,  the  armistice  with  the 
Scottish  army  was  prolonged,  and  the  Scots  described,  not  as 
enemies  or  rebels,  but  brethren  I    Strafford's  trial  soon  engrossed 
public  attention;   he  was  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of 
attainder,  and  Charles  after  a  long  delay  was  forced  to  consent  to 
the  public  execution  of  his  favourite  minister.    An  attempt  was 
next  made  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords;  as, 
however,  the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to 
abstain  from  further  attending  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  twelve 
of  them  published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void 
that  should  be  determined  during  their  absence.    For  this  ill- 
advised  proceeding   they  were  accused   of   high    treasoiiy  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  (a.d.  1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  resolyed  to 
seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  puxpoee 
undertook  a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well 
suited  to  effect  his  object,  and  before  anything  satisfactory  oovld 
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be  done  the  insuRection  of  the  Irish  Catholics  produced  a  change 
in  the  position  of  parties  most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few 
events  have  been  so  much  misrepresented  as  the  Irish  civil  war, 
ind  in  order  to  view  it  correctly  we  must  go  hack  to  an  earlier 
period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
the  English  crown ;  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent 
princes,  and  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish.  The  Tudor 
monarchs  were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy, 
which  was  as  injurious  to  the  national  happiness  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  royal  power ;  but  unfortunately  they  combined  this  object 
with  the  reform  of  religion,  and  with  a  system  of  confiscation 
equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to 
defend  at  once  their  religion  and  their  power ;  they  were  defeated 
hj  EHiabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them  were  deprived  of  their 
estates^  which  were  shared  among  English  colonists.  James  I., 
under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  confiscated  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the  innocent 
vaasals  of  their  property,  for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  chiefs. 
Phyperty  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisiti(xi  into 
tides,  on  the  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily 
to  the  king,  and  consequently  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  for- 
feited for  which  a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced.  The  effect 
of  this  principle  would  be,  not  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of 
their  estates,  but  also  to  confiscate  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  lords  descended  from  the  companions  of  Strong- 
bow  and  Henry  11.  When  Straflbrd  became  lord-lieutenant  of 
Irelaod,  he  began  to  enforce  the  system  of  confiscation  with  a  rigour 
which  exceeded  all  former  precedent  Every  legal  pretext  was 
employed  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions  and  transfer 
them  to  strangers;  judges  were  bribed,  juries  threatened,  and 
witnesses  suborned,  with  the  most  shameless  effrontery.  The 
English  nation  was  induced  to  countenance  this  injustice  by  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  useful  to  substitute  a  more  noble  and 
civilised  race  of  men  for  the  barbarous  Irish ;  though,  in  fact,  the 
new  settlers  were  for  the  most  part  rapacious  adventurers  or 
indigen*^^  rabble.  Religious  intolerance  was  united  to  political 
wrongs ;  Catholics  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices  and  the 
acquisition  of  landed  property ;  their  churches  and  chapels  were 
violently  closed,  their  clergy  expelled,  and  their  children  given  to 
Protestant  guardians.  They  applied  to  the  king  for  protection,  and 
gave  a  large  sum  for  a  charter  of  graces,  which  would  secure  their 
perBon<«,  property,  and  religion.  Charles  took  the  money,  but 
refused  the  graces^  instigated  by  Strafford,  who  had  devised  apian 
for  rendering  his  master  absolutely  despotic  in  Ireland,  as  a*  pre- 
paratory step  to  his  becoming  supreme  in  England. 
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The  success  of  the  Scots  in  securing  their  national  religion,  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  royal  power,  induced  many  of  the  Irish 
lords  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  similar  advantages.  Accident 
precipitated  an  outbreak ;  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  lands,  hastened  to  attack  the  settlers  that  occupied  them 
as  intruders,  and  they  sullied  their  cause  by  many  acts  of  violence, 
which  were  easily  exaggerated  by  persons  who  had  derived  much 
profit,  and  expected  more  from  the  trade  of  confiscation.  The  Bngltsh 
House  of  Commons  regarded  the  Irish  as  a  degraded  and  conquered 
people ;  they  deemed  their  efforts  acts  of  treason,  not  so  mudi 
agaiust  royal  power  as  English  supremacy,  while  the  difference 
of  religion  embittered  this  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  rendered  a 
peacefid  termination  of  the  contest  hopeless.  It  was  studiously 
reported  that  Charles  himself  had  instigated  this  revolt  in  order  to 
obtain  unlimited  power  by  ud  of  the  Catholics ;  to  refute  this 
suspicion,  he  intrusted  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament ;  and  that  body,  with  inconceivable  precipitation, 
resolved  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
Ireland ;  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  should  be  confiscated 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  the  insurgents  or  their  adherents.  These  ordinances  led 
to  a  civil  war,  whose  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  theliish 
Catholics,  after  having  gained  possession  of  nearly  the  entire  king- 
dom, were  broken  into  parties  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  to 
the  common  enemy :  in  the  midst  of  this  disunion,  Cromwell  witii 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  conquered  them  in  detail,  and  gave  their 
estates  to  his  victorious  followers.  The  new  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possession  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Irish  landowners  were  i^itltfd 
to**ggary. 

Charles  gfd!Md«]ittleJby  aaiaifiiaaigAe  iMi  to  the  parliament: 
finding  that  his  concessions  only  provoked  fresh  demands,  he 
attempted  to  arrest  five  of  the  leading  members  for  high  treascm, 
but  the  popular  indiguation  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  charge, 
and  soon  after  to  quit  the  capital.  Negotiations  were  tried  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  the  requisitions  of  the  Commons, 
if  granted,  would  have  destroyed  all  royal  authority,  and  Charles, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  caused  the  royal  standard  to  be  raised 
at  Nottingham.  War  immediately  commenced ;  it  was  conducted 
with  spirit,  and  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  king.  The  English 
parliament^  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Charles,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1644,  a  Scotch  auxiliary  army,  commanded  by  General 
Leslie,  entered  England.  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  leader  in  the 
north,  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Leslie^  and  both  genenda 
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Immediately  laid  siege  to  York.  Prince  Rupert,  the  son  of  the 
imfortunate  elector-palatine,  hasted  to  the  relief  of  this  important 
dfyy  and  effected  a  junction  ^th  the  army  of  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle.  Fairfax  and  Leslie  retired  to  Marston  Moor,  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  Royalists,  who  were  urged  to  this  raah 
proceeding  by  the  fiery  Rupert  Fifty  thousand  British  combatants 
engaged  on  this  occasion  in  mutual  slaaghter ;  the  victory  was  long 
undecided ;  but  finally  the  skill  of  Liuutenant-General  Cromwell 
pieyailed  oyer  the  rash  Talour  of  Rupert,  and  the  Royalists  were 
aignally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  bttggage  and  artillery.  A 
aecood  defeat,  at  Newbury,  so  weakened  the  royal  cause,  that  the 
king  must  have  been  forced  to  immediate  submission  but  for  thu 
diririons  that  arose  among  his  adversaries. 

The  Fresb3rterianB  and  the  Independents  had  combined  against 
the  Church  of  England  as  their  common  enemy ;  b«t  when  epis- 
copacy was  abolished  the  latter  saw  with  great  indignation  the 
Prasbyterian  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastichl  tyranny, 
differing  from  the  papal  only  in  form,  the  power  being  lodged  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  instead  of  a  single  head.  The 
Presbyterians  had  the  majority  in  parliament,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  army  favoured  the  views  of  the  Independents,  which  were  also 
supported  by  some  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  house  of 
Commons.  A  law  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  prohibiting 
members  of  parliamant  from  holding  military  commissions,  gave 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents, 
especially  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
their  principal  leader.  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  parliamentarians,  principally  by  CromwelFs  prudence  and 
valour,  an  event  which  gave  so  much  strength  to  his  party,  that 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  feared  to 
accept  the  king's  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  contrary 
to  their  open  professions  and  secret  wishes.  Meanwhile  Charles, 
bebg  unable  to  keep  the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  hu  Scottish  subjects ;  and  having  opened  negotiations,  with 
their  leader  through  the  French  ambassador,  ventured  on'  the 
faith  of  uncertain  promises  to  present  himself  in  their  camp.  He 
had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  treated  as  a  prisoner,  while  all 
the  towns  and  fortresses  that  had  hitherto  supported  his  cause  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  civil  dissensions  raged  with  more 
fury  than  ever.  The  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  each 
anxious  to  gain  the  king  over  to  their  side ;  and  the  former,  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  gained  possession  of  his  person.  Scarcely 
had  they  acquired  thb  advantage,  when  the  discontent  of  the  army 
threatened  them  with  unexpected  danger;  Cromwell  encouraged 
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the  soldiers  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  bold 
measure,  gave  fresh  confidence  to  his  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting 
under  his  orders,  removed  the  king  j&om  Holmby  House,  and 
brought  him  to  the  army.  Cromwell  and  his  friends  made  such 
ajudidoususe  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained  that  the  Presbyterian 
party  soon  lost  all  their  influence.  The  behaviour  of  Charles  at 
this  crisiH,  was  very  injudicious ;  he  negotiated  with  both  parties, 
and  by  his  obvious  insincerity  displeased  alL  Finally,  he  attempted 
to  escape :  but,  seeking  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  seized 
by  its  govenor,  Hammond,  and  from  that  moment  Cromwell 
became  the  master  of  his  fate.  Another  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  was  offered  to  the  king ;  the 
Scotch  took  up  arms  in  his  favour,  but  they  were  routed  by 
Cromwell  with  great  slaughter,  and  all  hopes  from  their  assistance 
destroyed.  But  the  parliament,  having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's 
ambition,  opened  negotiations  with  the  king  on  receiving  the  news 
of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest  of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated 
their  master  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  concluding  a  treaty. 
Unfortunately  he  hesitated,  and  delayed  the  arrangements  for  more 
than  three  months,  until  the  army  once  more  took  possession  of  his 
person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.  The  two  Houses,  indeed, 
voted  that  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds  for  settling 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  but  two  days  afterwards  the  avenues  to 
the  House  of  Commons  were  beset  with  soldiers,  and  all  the 
members  supposed  favourable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from 
taking  their  seats.  In  this  diminished  House  the  resolutions 
leading  to  reconciliation  with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  pro- 
posals were  made  for  bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  final 
resolution  for  impeaching  the  king  of  high  treason  before  a  court 
of  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  (January  2, 1649) ;  it  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Lords; 
but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and  the  court  regularly  oon- 
stitttted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn  mockery ;  Charles 
with  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  upon  which  some  vritnesses  were  called  to  prove— what 
everybody  knew — ^that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  his  judges  declured  to  be  treason  against  the  people,  and  a 
crime  worthy  of  death.  Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of 
January;  and  on  the  SOth  of  the  same  month  the  misguided  and 
unhappy  Charles  was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  the 
unafiected  sympathy  of  crowds  of  spectators. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
and  Great  Britain  was  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  galling  and 
severe  than  that  of  any  monarch  who  ever  swayed  its  sceptre. 
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Section  XI.    Formation  of  the  States-system  m  the 
Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe, 

Thb  rerolutions  in  tlie  northern  kingdoms  during  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  were  scarcely  less  important  than  those  in  central 
Europe.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark)  united  by  the  treaty  of 
Caknar,  were  never  blended  into  a  uniform  goyemment;  the 
Swedish  nobles  kept  their  coimtry  in  continued  agitation ;  without 
serering  the  union,  they  chose  administrators  to  the  kingdom  whose 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  merely  nominal.  Christian 
Hf  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolyed  to  destroy  the  Swedish  inde- 
pendence ;  he  OTertl^rewthe  administrator  at  the  battle  of  Bagesund, 
and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  at  Stockholm 
(a.  d.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solemnity  Christian  perfidiously 
Tiolated  the  amnesty  he  had  published ;  and,  to  gratify  the 
yengeance  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had 
deposed,  caused  ninety-four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  publicly 
executed.  This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution ;  Gustavus 
Vana,  son  of  one  of  the  murdered  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains 
of  Dalecarlia,  and,  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province, 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Victory  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  he  finally  became  king  of  Sweden  (a.d.  1628). 
Christian  II.  was  deposed  by  the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred 
on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wandered  about  for  some  years,  vainly 
peeking  support,  but  was  finally  seized  by  his  subjects  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  ended  his  days.  The  Danish  monarehs, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their  pretensions  to  the  Swedish 
throne ;  but,  finding  that  their  efforts  only  exhausted  their  own 
resources,  they  recognised  the  independence  of  Sweden  by  the 
treaty  of  Stettin  (a.d.  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  maintained, 
and  it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal 
constitution.  The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
senate,  composed  entirely  of  nobles,  seized  on  all  the  authority  of 
the  state;  the  national  assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked;  the 
elections  of  the  kings  were  confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and 
the  royal  power  was  restricted  by  capitulations,  which  the  senate 
prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their  accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  and  sucoeesor  of  the 
t^rrvnnical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were 
first  established  in  Denmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther's 
disciples  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  openly 
professed  them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
■objects,  and  sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughrint  his 
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dominions.  Christian  III.  completed  the  religious  revolution :  in 
a  general  assembly  of  the  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of 
episcopacy,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Romish  worship  (a.  D.  1536). 
The  castles,  fortresses,  and  yast  domains  of  the  bishops  were  re- 
united to  the  crown ;  and  the  rest  of  their  revenues  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  Protestant  ministers,  the  purposes  ,of  general 
education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  From  Denmark  the  revolution 
extended  to  Norway;  and  about  the  same  time  this  kingdom, 
haying  supported  the  deposed  Christian  11.,  was  deprived  of  its  in- 
dependence and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern  sovereigns 
by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  and  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
reforming  the  different  branches  of  the  administration.  In  his 
reign  the  Danes  first  directed  their  attention  to  the  Asiatic  trade, 
and  founded  an  East  India  Company ;  a  conunerdal  establishment 
was  formed  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Several  laige 
manufactories  were  estabHshed,  and  many  cities  founded,  by  this 
wise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious  patron  of  science  and 
literature.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars  against  Austria  and 
Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  restrictions  which  the 
nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to  any  want  of  talent 

Sweden,  from  having  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  its  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow.  It  owed  tiiis 
preponderance  to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period,  Gustavus 
Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After  Vasa  had  liberated  his  country 
he  waa  raised  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  wise  government  justified 
the  choice  of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  th^ 
political  and  religious  reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the 
aristocratic  senate  he  introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  state,  and,  by  his  influence  with  the  Commons, 
introduced  Lutheranism,  though  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  nobles. 
He  also  established  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown,  which 
was  extended  to  females  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Charles  IX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Vasa,  raised  Sweden  to  the 
summit  of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (a.d. 
I6II),  he  gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Russians  and  Poles, 
which  so  extended  his  fame  that  he  was  chosen,  aa  we  have  seen, 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  confederacy  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  After  a  glorious  career  of  two  years  and  a  half  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lutzen :  but  the  victory  which  the  Swedes  won  after 
his  death  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skilful  arrangements.  The  war 
was  continued  imder  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a 
successM  issue,  as  was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  against 
Denmark.  By  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d.  1645),  Sweden  obtained 
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the  free  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  importa&t 
ialiods  in  the  Baltic 

Pnusiay  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
itrangth  and  power,  especially*  during  the  administration  of 
Frederick  William,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house. 
His  abilities  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Protestant  wars 
of  Gfermany ;  and  he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  northem  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  portion  of  the  spoil. 
Russia,  which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  oon- 
ndsrable  portion,  which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland. 
After  having  long  submitted  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols, 
the  graad-dukes  of  Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several 
amall  principalities,  began  to  aspire  after  independence,  which  was 
lehieved  by  Iwan  III.  This  able  ruler,  having  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  barbarians,  was  attacked  by  the  khan  of 
the  Gk)lden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of  the  Mongols  was  deno- 
minated. Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  Iwan  sent  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  horde,  and  ruined  all  their 
ettablishments  on  tiie  Volga.  So  great  were  the  losses  of  the 
Mongols  that  the  Golden  Horde  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces  but 
a  few  feeble  tribes.  Iwan  IV.  laboured  to  civilise  the  empire 
aoqnired  by  the  valour  of  his  predecessors;  he  invited  artisans 
ttm.  England  and  Germany,  established  a  printing  press  at  Moscow, 
and  nosed  the  standing  army  of  the  Strelitzes  to  curb  his  turbulent 
noUas.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered  and  annexed 
to  the  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  reduction  of  that 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  hia  son  F^dor  (a.  s.  1587),  who 
founded  the  dty  of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  deatii  of  F^or  without  any  issue  (a.s.  1698),  Russia 
was  involved  in  a  series  of  calamitous  civil  wars,  which  ended  in 
the  elevation  of  Michael  Fedrowetsch  to  the  crown.  He  found  his 
dominions  exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure 
peace  from  Sweden  and  Poland,  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable 
pnmnces  (▲.!).  1634). 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons  Poland  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  northem  powers.  The  Reformation  waa  favoured  by 
Sigismond  Aug^tus  IL,  the  last  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  want  of 
a  middle  order  of  society,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish 
■iwy,  prevented  evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in 
the  oonntry  and  producing  the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from 
them  in  other  states.  When  the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons 
became  extinct,  on  the  death  of  Sigismond  (a.d.  1572),  the  throne 
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of  Poland  became  elective  without  any  restrictions^^  and  the  ligbt 
of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in  arms  to  choose  a 
sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally  marked  with  violence 
nnd  bloodshed ;  but,  though  the  nobles  were  divided  among 
themselves,  they  readily  united  to  restrict  the  royal  authority; 
every  sovereign,  on  his  accession,  was  obliged  to  sign  certain 
capitulations,  which  greatiy  limited  hie  rule,  and  secured  the  chief 
powers  of  the  state  to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution, 
Poland  was  internally  weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its 
monarchs  still  distinguished  themselves  by  foreign  conquests, 
especially  VladiBlaus  IV.,  who  wrested  the  duchy  of  Smolensko 
from  RuBsia. 

SBonoBr  XIL    IVwfress  of  the  Turkish  Poioer  m  Europe. 

Thx  successors  of  Mohammed  11.  on  the  throne  of  Constaatmople 
imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and,  for  nearly  a 
century,  were  the  terror  of  Christendom.    Bayeefd  11.  subdued 
Bessaiabia  and  acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.    He 
was  forced  to  resign  the  throne  by  his  son  Selim  (a.b.  1510),  and 
was  murdered  in  prison.    Selim  I.,  sumamed  Gaviiz,  or  the 
Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  throne  he  had  so  criminallT 
gained  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with  the  other  members  of 
his  &mily.    Having  triumphed  over  these  competitors,  he  tamed 
his  arms  against  the  Pereians,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
lamael  Soff  at  Tabriz  (A..1).  1614).    In  consequence  of  tlds  and 
other  successes,  Diorbekr  and  several  other  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.    The  Mamekdke 
sultans  of  Egypt  having  assisted  the  Persians  in  this  war,  Setim 
led  an  army  into  Syria,  and  encountered  Sultan  Gauri  near  Aleppo. 
After  a  sanguinary  engagement^  the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  koA 
their  leader  slain,  upon  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to 
the  Turks.    This  success  opened  the  way  for  invading  Egypt: 
Tumftn  Bey,  who  had  been  elected  sultan  in  place  of  Gaart, 
assembled  the  renmants  of  the  Mamelukes  under  the  walls  of 
Cairo,  and,  having  procured  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Avabs, 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.     Selim  advanced   steadily,   and 
attacked  the  hostile  camp.    The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  the  superior  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  served 
principally  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the  f^te  of  the  day,  and 
Tdman  Bey,  after  having  done  eveiything  thfit  could  be  expected 
from  an  Me  officer  and  a  brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Gmro 
(A..D.  1617).    Selim  stormed  the  city;  but  Tdmfin,  not  yet  dis- 
heartened, fled  across  the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  once 
more  collected  an  army.     The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and 

>  See  p.  183. 
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forced  him  to  a  final  engagement,  in  which  the  Mamelukes  were 
utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan  taken  prisoner.  Selim 
was  1^  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but  his  officers,  who 
feaxed  and  envied  Tum6n,  persunded  him  that  such  clemenc^r 
might  inspire  tlie  Mamelukes  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
domimonSy  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  was  hanged  at  the  principal 
gate  of  Cairo. 

Solejmany  usually  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his 
father  Selim,  and,  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  princes  of 
ChriatendonL  Hungary,  during  the  reign  of  Matthew  Oorvinus, 
had  become  a  powerful  and  fiourishing  kingdom.  Inspired  by  the 
example  of  his  father,  the  renowned  Hunniades,  Oorvinus  wrested 
Booiia  firom  the  Turks,  and  maintained  his  supremacy  over 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  during  the  reigns  of 
hia  indolent  sucoessorB,  Uladislaus  U.  and  Louis,  who  were  also 
UngB  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  factions  and  ravaged 
by  the  Turks.  Sdleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Louis 
and  the  weakness  of  Hungary  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured  with  little  difficulty  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
justly  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  (a.d.  1621). 
lospbed  by  his  first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack;  having 
traversed  the  Danube  and  the  Drave  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  he  encountered  the  Christians  in  the  field  of  Mohalz, 
and  gained  over  them  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  that  the 
Tuiks  ever  won  (a.s.  1626).  King  Louis,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the  entire 
eoimtry  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman, 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  as 
•laves  to  Constantinople. 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks 
during  the  Hungarian  war.  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  the  heroic 
knights  of  St.  John,  was  besieged  by  Soleyman's  vizier.  All  the 
arts  of  assault  and  defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human 
ingenuity  were  used  in  this  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  five 
iDODths.  The  assailants  and  the  garrison  fought  with  such  fury, 
that  it  seemed  a  contest  rather  for  the  empire  of  the  world  than 
the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  sultan  himself  came  in  person 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  while  the  knights  were 
lot  only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers  but  exposed  to  the 
open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their  re- 
iistanoe  imtU  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the 
•f«nrhelming  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  when  they  surrendered 
OD  hoDonrable  conditions;  and  on  Christmas-day  (a.d.  1622) 
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Soleyman  made  his  triumpliant  entry  into  what  had  been  a  city, 
but  was  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  bad  mairied 
the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  claimed  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  receiyed  quiet  possession  of  the  latter 
kingdom;  but  the  Hungarians  chose  for  their  sovereign  John 
Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of  Transylyania.  Zapolya,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  resist  the  power  of  Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  Turks.  Soleyman  marched  in  person  to  his  aid,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  expelling  the  Austrians  from  Hungary,  pursaed 
them  into  their  own  country  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  (▲  J>.  1529). 
He  failed  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after 
having  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
tried  to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes 
against  them,  but  found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  check  the  growth  of  their  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  Khair-ed-dih,^  or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate 
whom  Soleyman  had  taken  into  his  service,  captured  Tunis  and 
Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force.  Charles 
took  advantage  of  Soleyman*s  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
pashalick  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians  to  invade  Africa,  where  be 
made  himself  master  of  Tunis.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious 
from  Asia,  was  so  enraged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he  resoked 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence  of  a  Venetian 
captain  turned  the  wrath  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of 
Venice ;  he  attacked  two  Turkish  galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some 
mistake  about  their  signals,  and,  satisfaction  bein^  refosed, 
Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  West,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect 
the  enlargement  of  his  Eastern  dominions.  His  generals  cod- 
quered  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals,  issuing  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  attacked,  but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions 
in  India.  In  the  meantime  the  Venetian  senate  entered  into  aa 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  Paul  HI. ; 
their  united  navies  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Doria,  but  his  success  was  far  from  according  with  the 
expectations  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The  war,  however,  led 
to  no  decisive  result;  it  was  suspended  by  occasional  truces^ 
during  which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  his 
Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a 

1  Khair-ed-dfn  signifies  *the  of  (he  Christians  was  named  Bsite- 
goodness  of  the  faith.'    This  terror      rossa,  on  account  of  bis  *  red  beanU' 
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aettlement  in  the  island  of  Malta;  they  directed  their  attention  to 
saval  affidrsi  and  inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Tarks  by  sea. 
Solejmani  roused  by  the  complaints  of  his  subjects;  resolved  that 
Malta  should  share  the  fate  of  Rhodes,  and  collected  all  his  forces 
for  the  siege  (▲.]>.  1565).  The  knights  maintained  their  character 
for  obstinate  valour  with  more  success  than  on  the  former 
occasion ;  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  for  ^yq  months,  the  Turks 
wen  forced  to  retirCi  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand  men 
and  all  their  artillery.  Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by 
completing  the  conquest  of  Hungary,  but,  while  besieging  Sigeth, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  produced  by  old  age  and  fatigue  (a.d. 
1566),  after  having  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  its  greatness. 

Selim  n.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peacb  with  the  Germana 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he 
tiiok  the  important  island  of  Cyprus  (a.]>.  1571).  But  while  the 
Turkbh  army  was  thus  engaged,  their  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  by  the  allied  Venetian,  imperial,  and  papal 
nayy.  The  allies  neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  SeUm 
soon  repaired  his  losses.  But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usual 
indolence  of  oriental  sovereigns;  his  successors  followed  his 
example,  and  the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The 
Auitiian  rulers  became  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  harsh  measures, 
and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  full  security  for  their  political  and 
nligious  liberties  at  the  diet  of  Presburg;  Hungary  was  thenceforth 
united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war  directly  resulting  from  the 
Beformation  happOy  terminated. 

SEonoir  Xm.    Hidory  of  the  Jesuits, 

Ths  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  convinced  the  rulers  of 
Aa  Romish  Church  that  their  ecclesiastical  power  could  not  be 
uaintained  by  the  old  machinery  which  had  previously  kept 
Christendom  in  subjection;  they  eagerly  sought  for  some  new 
ngine  of  dominion,  and  found  one  of  great  promise  in  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 

The  monastic  orders  arose  in  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance ; 
fteir  privileges  were  ratified  by  silent  prescription,  and  had,  in  the 
eoorse  of  time  accommodated  themselves  in  some  degree  to  existing 
hatitutiona.  But  Jesuitism  appeared  in  an  age  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, when  men  were  able  and  willing  to  criticise  its  nature  and 
IndeDcy;  not  only  Protestants  but  Roman  Catholics  saw  the 
inger  of  establishing  papal  garrisons  throughout  Europe,  and 
■oedoning  an  institution  which  must  necessarily  be  the  rival  of 
cifil  goyemment.    Bishops  and  parliaments  protested  against  the 

t2 
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admission  of  the  order  into  their  dioceses  and  states ; — true,  the 
constitution  of  the  other  orders  was  equally  adverse  to  the  lairs  of 
the  state  and  the  church ;  but  men  will  submit  to  an  old  abuM 
who  will  not  endure  a  new  one :  and,  besides,  the  weapons  of  the 
preaching  friars  were  antiquated  and  rusty;  their  tactics  belonged 
to  a  former  age,  while  the  Jesuits  possessed  arms  of  the  newest 
pattern,  and  discipline  superior  to  any  yet  practised.  The  Domiiu- 
cans,  Cordeliers,  Augustinians,  &c.,  had  motives  equally  poweifiil 
to  oppose  the  Jesuits:  they  saw  with  indignation,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  gains  of  the  monastic  orders  began  to  be 
restricted,  a  fresh  host  of  claimants  demanding  to  share  in  them; 
and  they  had  the  art  to  concentrate  against  these  new  rivals  all 
the  jealousy  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  generally  and 
justiy  felt  against  all  the  bodies  of  the  papal  militia. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  a  gentleman  of  Biscay;  he 
entered  the  army,  and  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  stone  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna  (a.]>.  1521) ;  the  leg  was  set  by  an  unskilful  surgeon, 
and  threatened  to  produce  personal  deformity,  to  prevent  which, 
Loyola,  who  was  rather  vain  of  his  person,  had  the  courageous 
weakness  to  cause  the  leg  to  be  broken  and  set  a  second  time.  The 
operation  failed,  and  he  continued  lame  for  life.    While  confined 
to  his  bed,  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with  some  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry  so  popular  in  Spain  before  the  publication  of  Don 
Quixote ;  none  could  be  found  in  the  house,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  work  called  The  Flowera  of  SanetUy,  which  contained 
the  miraculous  histories  of  St  Anthony,  St  Francis,  and  St.  Dominia 
The  perusal  of  this  volume,  which,  we  may  remark,  is  still  popular 
in  Spain,  inspired  him  vnth  visions  of  spiritual  chivalry  quite  as 
romantic  as  those  that  guided  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  and,  in  some 
respects,  of  the  same  nature.   He  declared  himself  the  knight  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and,  to  do  all  things  in  proper  order,  proceeded  to 
keep,  his  vigil  of  arms  in  the  monastery  of  Montserrat      On  hk 
road  he  met  a  Moor,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  aharp  controversy 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but  the  Mussulman  was  abettet 
logician  than  the  enthiisiast,  and  Ignatius,  completely  silenced^ 
turned  off  the  road  to  conceal  his  indignation.    Immediately  afte^* 
wards,  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  having  permitted  a 
blasphemer  to  escape ;  he  turned  back,  and,  coming  to  a  place  where 
two  roads  met,  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his.  mule,  thai 
Providence  might  determine  whether  he  should  slay  the  Mussulmaa 
or  not    Luckily  the  mule  turned  into  a  different  road  from  tliafc 
which  the  Moor  had  taken,  and  this  event  is  recorded  among  the 
miracles  of  St.  Ignatius.  Having  performed  his  vigil,  he  consecrated 
his  weapons  to  the  Virgin,  and  covering  himself  with  rags,  undertook 
various  pilgrimages^  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Jerusalem. 
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Soon  after  his  retom  he  published  a  work  entitled  SpirHttnt 
ExereueSf  ao  full  of  absurdity  that  one  of  the  few  blunders  committed 
by  the  Jesuits  was  that  they  did  not  allow  it  to  sink  quietly  into 
oblivion,  but  recommended  its  perusali  and  used  every  effort  to  give 
it  general  circulation.  Since  the  reyiyal  of  the  order,  the  ExerciseR 
Iff  Loyola  have  been  withdrawn,  and  in  their  stead  the  Jesuits  have 
generally  reconunended  a  work  of  far  superior  merit,  the  treatise 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  Though  tinged 
with  the  spirit  of  monasticism,  the  treatise  of  Kempis  is  equally 
ndaed  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  for  the  depth  of  its  piety  and 
the  purity  of  its  devotion. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  Loyola  was  seized  with  the  ambition  of 
becoming  a  celebrated  preacher;  his  ignorance,  however,  was  a 
fbnmdable  obstacle,  and,  to  overcome  this,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
^e  went  to  school,  and  began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  But 
learning  was  a  work  of  time,  and  Loyola  could  not  wait ;  he  began 
to  teach  while  yet  a  scholar,  and  his  singular  sermons  attracted 
crowds  of  auditors.  The  Inquisition  took  alarm  at  the  novelty, 
and  Ignatius,  after  having  been  frequently  imprisoned  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  St  Dominic,  thought  it  prudent'to  quit  Spain,  and  went  to 
puKBue  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

In  Paris  Loyola  made  converts,  or  rather  disciples,  of  six  of  his 
fellow  pupils; — ^Francis  Xavier,  subsequently  canonized  as  a  saint 
and  designated  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies ;  Laines,  the  successor 
of  Loyola  in  the  presidency  of  the  order ;  Salmeron,  whose  writings 
have  been  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition  as  heretical ;  Bobadillay 
Bodrignez,  and  Lefebvre,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  fana- 
fidam  and  credulity.  The  first  project  of  this  infant  society  was 
foffidently  extravagant ;  it  was  forthwith  to  undertake  the  con-* 
version  of  the  Turks,  and  they  plighted  their  faith  to  make  the 
effort  in  a  ohapel  at  Montmartre,  on  the  night  of  the  I6th  of  August, 

Prom  Paris  Loyola  proceeded  to  Home,  preaching  at  every 
ftroorable  opportunity  on  the  road,  making  few  converts  and  many 
fDemies.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  the  pope,  and  subndtted 
to  him  his  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  new  religious  society.  Paul 
DX  saw  at  a  glance  the  advantages  which  the  Holy  See  woidd  derive 
from  such  an  institution,  and  he  legally  established  the  society  by 
i  boil  dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540.  Loyola  was  nominally 
•mployed  to  prepare  the  rules  of  the  order ;  but  the  task  really 
levolTed  upon  Laines  and  Salmeron,  men  of  superior  talents,  who 
ipere  able  to  arrange  the  materials  collected  at  hazard  by  fanaticism 
hto  an  orderly  and  permanent  code. 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  is  identified  with  the  history  of 
fte  order  he  founded;   but  our  readers  would  derive  neithec 
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pleasure  nor  profit  from  a  recital  of  IiIb  pretended  miracles  and 
absurd  visions.    He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five^  on  the  last  day 
of  Juljy  1556,  and  his  memory  has  been  ever  since  the  theme  of 
extravagant  eulogy  and  equally  extravagant  satire.    His  disciples 
have  made  him  a  saint,  which,  of  course,  was  easy  enough; 
but  they  also  wish  to  make  him  a  great  man,  which  is  quite  a 
difierent  matter.    He  was  merely  a  visionary  enthusiast^  whose  zeal 
was  wasted,  until  it  was  secretly  directed  by  more  powerful  minds. 
The  biography  of  Loyola  has  employed  the  pens  of  more  than 
thirty  difierent  authors,  and  no  one  of  them  has  attributed  to 
Loyola  a  sentiment  or  expression  manifesting  superior  acnteness 
or  intelligence.    Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  the  lives  of  Loyola  are, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  io  read  them  without  perceiving  that  the 
unfortunate  man  was  the  dupe  of  some  crafty  and  designing  persons, 
who  moulded  and  directed  his  enthusiasm  to  forward  their  own 
purposes.    From  the  very  outset  Laines  gave  to  the  new  order  tiie 
form  and  consistency  of  a  political  association.    The  court  of  Rome 
secretly  watched  its  growth,  ready  to  disavow  the  experiment  if  it 
failed,  and  to  adopt  it  if  it  succeeded.    Nor  was  this  cautions 
policy  quite  abandoned  during  the  whole  period  of  Jesuit  history; 
the  atder  bore  the  blame  of  every  defeat,  and  the  Papal  See  profited 
by  every  triumph.    The  Jesuits  felt  the  disadvantage  of  such  a 
position,  and  more  than  once  assumed  an  attitude  which  made 
them  virtual  masters  of  the  papacy.    On  such  occasions  the  popes 
complained  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  in  very  angry  terms, 
and  Clement  XL  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Jesoits  were 
perilous  servants  and  tyrannical  masters. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  Jesuit 
constitution  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  long  before 
established  in  the  orders  founded  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic; 
but  there  were  some  points  of  difference,  which  it  is  material  to 
notice.  The  superiors  of  the  Mendicant  orders  possessed  a  very 
limited  authority ;  the  power  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  was 
unlimited ;  he  had  not  to  consult  chapter,  preceptory,  or  congregatioay 
and  there  was  no  one  who  could  of  right  claim  admissian  to  his 
councils.  He  had,  moreover,  the  power  of  dismissing  &om  the 
order  any  members  who  were  unfit  to  support  its  interests ;  and^ 
finally,  he  could  dispense  with  the  long  and  fatiguing  ritual,  the 
repetitions  of  masses,  rosaries,  and  legends,  imposed  upon  the  other 
monastic  orders.  The  Jesuits  were  encouraged  to  undertake  any 
employment  for  which  their  tastes  and  talents  were  suited ;  they 
were  exhorted  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  their  body 
contained  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  literature  and  philo* 
sophy  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  these 
advantages,  great  as  they  were,  did  not  give  the  Jesuits  so  complete 
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i  soperioritj  as  they  derived  from  their  successful  superintendence 
of  the  instruction  of  youth.  Their  schools,  gratuitously  open  to 
all)  afforded  an  education  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  could  he 
obtained  in  the  uniyersities  of  France,  Spain,  or  Catholic  Oermany ; 
and  the  influence  which  they  acquired  hy  these  means  was  honour- 
ably won,  though  it  was  sometimes  unfairly  exercised.  Not  less 
creditable  to  them  was  their  rule  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of 
fees  for  the  performance  of  religious  offices.  We  find  in  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent  that  several  bishops  declaimed  with  great 
rigoor  on  the  scandal  of  making  baptisms,  marriages,  masses,  and 
buials,  matters  of  traffic,  and  nearly  all  who  were  present  lamented 
the  abuse }  but  no  remedy  was  devised. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  asserted  that  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  performance  of  religious  offices  were  not 
dinnterested  acts  of  benevolence,  but  were  artful  means  for 
obtaining  political  influence.  There  was  truth  in  the  accusation, 
but  the  same  means  could  have  been  equally  employed  by  their 
adversaries ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit  to  the  bishop 
of  Salamanea,  *  Go  and  do  thou  likewise,'  is  a  very  conclusive 
defence.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Offices  of  the  Church  has  been  long  a  subject  of  contention 
between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  in  most  Catholic  countries. 
The  parochial  clergy  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Ireland  com- 
plain that  their  influence  over  their  flocks  is  weakened  by  the 
interference  of  monks  and  Ariars,  who  acquire  great  power  by  the 
iSunily  secrets  revealed  to  them  in  confession.  The  Jesuits  knew 
that  such  secrets  were  more  valuable  than  money,  and  it  was  to 
obtain  the  monopoly  of  such  a  formidable  source  of  influence  that 
they  tendered  their  gratuitous  services  on  all  occasions. 

The  last  diflerence  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  monastic 
orders  was  the  vow  of  implidt  obedience  to  the  pope.  This 
secured  them  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  although  the  pontiffs 
sometimes  found  that  there  was  a  reservation  in  the  promised 
allegiADce  which  greatly  diminished  its  value. 

fVom  what  we  have  said  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  object  of 
Jesuit  Institution  was  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  and  realise,  if  possible,  Hildebrand's  great  scheme  of  a 
Eiuopean  theocracy.  Had  such  a  society  existed  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  VIL,  it  is  possible  that  the  project  of  that  eminent  pontiff 
night  have  succeeded;  but  the  Jesuits  came  too  late,  and  the 
history  of  their  struggles  is  a  powerful  example  of  the  inutility  of 
all  efforts  to  defend  worn-out  institutions  against  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  advancing  intelligence. 

Jesuitism,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  had  to  contend  with  serpents 
m  its  cradla    The  secular  clergy  d  Italy,  the  monastic  bodies, 
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and  the  uniyerBities,  combined  to  strangle  the  rising  sbcietj)  and 
the  first  college  which  they  established  at  Pftdua  became  the  sulject 
of  a  lawsuit  before  the  senate  of  Venice.  Loyola  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  zeal  and  justice  of  the  Venetian  senators ;  his  coadjutor, 
LaineSy  showed  more  tact — he  administered  a  bribe  to  the  doge's 
mistress ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Jesuits  retained  their  college^ 
and  a  rich  priory  besides^  to  which  their  claim  was  more  than 
questionable.  Charles  V.  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  en- 
courage or  to  oppose  the  order,  but  a^er  his  resignation  the 
Jesuits  applied  to  Francis  de  Borgia,  one  of  the  iUegitimata 
descendants  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  risen  to  the  high 
dignity  of  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  This  nobleman,  equally  ignonnt 
and  credulous,  agreed  to  become  a  Jesuit  himself,  and  he  ranks  as 
a  saint  next  to  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Dominicans  were  fiirioos; 
they  stigmatised  the  Jesuits  as  the  precnrsors  of  Antichrist,  they 
declared  that  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola  were  a  mass  of 
indecency  and  impiety ;  but  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
pope  and  the  Spanish  nation  ranged  on  the  side  of  their  adyersariea. 
The  king  of  Portugal  invited  the  Jesuits  to  his  dominions,  and  he 
opened  to  them  the  career  in  which  they  merited  and  acquired 
most  fame,  by  soliciting  Loyola  to  nominate  missionaries  to  dll  the 
heathen  countries  which  had  been  opened  to  Europe  by  Porta- 
guese  enterprise. 

The  Hittory  of  St.  FraneiB  Xavier  has  been  written  by  John 
Diyden  and  John  Wesley.  Neither  has  fiairly  appreciated  his 
character ;  in  their  admiration  of  his  ardent  zeal  they  slur  over  his 
fanaticism,  his  founding  the  Inquisition  at  Gba,  his  preaching  a 
crusade  with  all  the  energy  of  St  Bernard,  and  with  the  same  evil 
fortune.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  subsequentiy  took  up  their  abode 
among  the  people  they  designed  to  convert^  studied  their  language 
and  laws,  and  investigated  the  nature  of  the  religion  against  which 
they  were  to  preach,  as  well  as  that  which  they  were  to  recommend. 
In  Paraguay  they  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
formed  colonies  to  teach  the  Indians  the  arts  of  civilised  life ;  and 
the  infiuence  which  they  acquired  over  these  simple  tribes  was  the 
most  legitimate  species  of  power,  for  it  was  founded  on  experienced 
benefits. 

But  the  missionary  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Asia  and  Afiica 
were  designed  in  no  small  degree  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
order  in  Europe,  and  hence  studied  exaggerations  of  their  success 
were  circulated  with  great  zeal  and  industry.  When  we  sit  down 
coolly  to  examine  the  account  of  their  conversions,  we  find  the  state- 
ments of  numbers  vague  and  dubious,  and  in  almost  every  c^ain 
case  the  amoimt  of  the  change  appears  to  be  that  a  few  barbarians 
exchanged  unmeaning  ceremonies  for  an  unintelligible  rituaL- 
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It  was  cbaeSj,  howeTer,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  tliat  the  opposition  made  to  them  in  Roman  Catholic 
comitries  was  relaxed ;  LaineS;  their  second  general,  fostered  the 
delusion,  and  persuaded  many  able  men  that  missionaries  of  the 
order  would  be  just  as  successful  with  Protestants  as  they  had  been 
with  the  heathen.  *  The  Dominicans/  said  one  of  his  partisans, 
'are  wolyes  who,  with  their  Inquisition,  destroy  stragglers;  the 
Jesuits  are  trained  dogs  who  will  lead  them  back  to  the  fold.'  In 
an  enl  hour  for  the  order  the  popes  gave  credence  to  the  boast, 
and  employed  Jesuits  almost  exdusiyely  as  their  emissaries,  not 
only  in  Protestant  countries,  but  in  Catholic  courts  whose  adhesion 
to  tiie  papacy  was  suspicious.  We  say  that  this  was  unfortunate 
for  the  order,  because  it  had  to  bear  exclusively  the  blame  of  all 
the  plots  and  conspiracies  devised  by  all  the  bigots  of  the  Romish 
Ghureh,-*^popes,  kings,  and  monks  included. 

The  fear  inspired  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  must  be  borne 
in  mind  whenever  the  policy  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  the 
Romanists  in  England  and  other  Protestant  countries,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  is  examined.  When  even  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France  showed  signs  of  alarm  at  the  new  form  assumed 
bj  Popery,  it  would,  assuredly,  be  strange  if  Protestant  powers 
neglected  to  take  measures  of  precaution,  or  refused  to  see  the 
approach  of  danger.  Doctrines  subversive  of  civil  liberty,  of 
legitimate  government,  and  even  of  social  order,  were  promulgated 
systematically  and  pertinaciously ;  they  were  so  blended  and  con- 
foanded  with  other  doctrines  universally  received  by  the  Romish 
Church  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  separation ;  and 
Protestants  were  compelled,  for  their  own  security,  to  exclude 
Bomaniflts  from  power  altogether. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  enter  on  a  full 
history  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  but  there  are  three  whose  great 
importance  merits  our  attention :  these  are  Paraguay,  Japan,  and 
Cluna.  It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  Paraguay,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  South  America.  They  found  the 
inhabitants  strangers  to  the  arts  of  social  life,  deriving  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  hunting  and  fishing,  and  hardly  acquainted  with 
the  first  principles  of  government.  The  Jesuits  instructed  and 
civiHsed  these  savages.  They  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
domesticate  animals,  live  in  villages,  and  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  order  and  tranquillity.  But  this  meritorious  conduct  was  desicmed 
to  establish  the  independent  sway  of  the  society ;  they  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  jealous  hatred  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlers,  which  has  not  yet  been  efiaced;  and  they 
.  pK^bited  private  traders  from  entering  the  territories  under  their 
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juiisdictioQ.  They  would  not  permit  the  Indians  to  learn  ib 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  languages,  but  selected  one  of  the  Soutk 
American  dialects,  which  they  laboured  to  make  the  uniTenal 
language  throughout  their  dominions.  They  even  levied  armiefl^ 
taught  their  subjects  the  use  of  fire-arms,  formed  them  into 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  provided  a  regular  train  of 
artillery,  and  magazines  well  stored  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war. 

It  was  long  believed  by  some  sentimental  people  that  the  Jesuits 
took  all  these  precautions  that  they  might  protect  the  innocent 
Indians  from  the  contagion  of  European  vices,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  to  represent  Paraguay  as  a  paradise  of  Arcadian  simplicity; 
indeed,  this  amiable  delusion  is  not  unfrequently  repe(U»d  by 
writers  of  modem  times ;  but  the  truth  was  manifested  when  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  resumed  their  authority  over  these 
districts. 

The  Indians  were  instructed  up  to  the  point  when  they  became 
valuable  slaves,  and  there  their  education  terminated.  They  were 
held  in  a  state  of  degrading  thraldom,  not  the  less  oppressive  be- 
cause it  was  supported  by  moral  influences  rather  than  physical 
force ;  and  all  the  profits  of  their  toil,  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  support  existence,  went  to  swell  the  treasury  of  their  task- 
masters. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  in  1760,  the  evil  influence  of 
their  instructions  was  fatally  manifested ;  the  jealous  hatred  of  the 
Europeans  which  they  had  sedulously  inculcated,  led  the  Indians 
to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  they  were  not 
reduced  until  a  destructive  war  had  swept  away  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  The  principles  of  the  Jesuits  are  still  iHun- 
tained  to  a  great  extent  in  Paraguay,  and  all  intercourse  between 
that  rich  territory  and  the  surrounding  districts  is  strictiy  pro- 
hibited. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  Japanese  nussionB^  we 
must  say  a  few  words  on  that  of  India,  where  first  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  was  established. 
Xavier,  who  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies, 
established  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,  in  pursuance  of  the  principle 
stated  by  Qemon,  in  his  apology  for  his  order : '  Inasmuch  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  institute  and  their  fourth  vow  it  belongs  to  the 
Jesuits  to  exercise  the  office  and  function  of  inquisitors  in  countries 
where  no  Inquisition  is  established.'  The  Jesuits  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  organisation  of  the  tribunal  at  Gk)a ;  it  soon  became 
the  scourge  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  and  its 
horrors  have  been  established  by  incontrovertible  testimony. 

Ohristianitj  was  first  introduced  into  Japan  by  Xavier  (A.B. 
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1540) ;  we  have  already  seen  how  carefuUj  the  Jesuits  laboured  to 
retain  excludve  possession  of  this  mission;  for  they  hoped  that  it 
might  become  as  profitable  to  them  as  Paraguay.  Unfortunately 
they  began  their  political  intrigues  before  they  had  a  sufficient 
namber  of  converts;  and  manifested  an  intolerant  spirit  which  pro- 
yoked  the  animosity  of  princes  and  people ;  and  proyoked  a  perse- 
cution which  annihilated  the  infant  church.  In  a.d.  1600  twenty 
thoasand  Christians  were  massacred,  in  1688  thirty-seyen  thou- 
sand more  shared  the  same  fate,  and  since  that  time  till  very 
recently  all  Christians  were  carefully  excluded  from  the  island ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
a  single  port  But  in  the  year  1858  the  Tycoon  accepted  presents 
from  the  queeu;  and  permitted  Lord  Elgin  to  yisit  the  country  to 
negodate  a  commercial  treaty.  Such  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
thoagh  it  was  unpopular  with  a  large  body  of  the  Japanese  nobles, 
and  though  we  haye  since  been  compelled  to  use  force  to  secure 
its  performance;  and  to  protect  our  countrymen  who  have  been  led 
by  it  to  settle  there,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Japanese 
themselyes  will  eyentually  see  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from 
European  commerce,  and  that  a  trade  will  be  estabHshed  which 
will  be  profitable  to  both  nations. 

The  Jesuits  too  introduced  Christianity  into  China.  Huggiero 
and  Ricci  entered  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  Buddhist  priests, 
and  won  the  respect  of  the  Chinese  by  their  skill  in  various  branches 
of  science.  Ricci  penetrated  to  Pekin  (a.b.  1601),  and  made 
seyeral  converts,  several  of  whom  were  persons  of  high  distinction. 
But  after  his  death  a  fierce  persecution  was  raised  against  the 
Christians  (a.d.  1616) ;  the  missionaries  were  either  banished  to 
Canton  or  forced  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  houses  of  their  con- 
verts. But  they  recovered  their  lost  favour  by  offering  to  support  the 
Chinese  government  agunst  the  invasion  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars, 
proposing  to  send  auxiliaries  and  gunners  from  Macao  to  direct 
the  imperial  artillery,  and  instruct  the  Chinese  in  European 
tactics. 

Adam  Schaal;  a  German  Jesuit,  gained  even  greater  influence 
over  the  first  Tartar  emperor  than  Ricci  had  enjoyed  under  the 
preceding  dynasty.  But  after  the  accession  of  Kang-he  the  fire  of 
persecution,  nourished  by  jealousy  and  national  antipathy,  raged 
very  furiously  (a.d.  1664).  The  missionaries  had  to  suffer  cruel 
mockings  and  imprisonments ;  some  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood ;  others  were  sent  to  Canton.  Seven  years  afterwards  the 
persecution  so  far  abated  that  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  churches. 

Verlnest,  the  head  of  the  mission,  won  the  emperor's  confidence 
by  giving  the  Chinese  instructions  in  the  art  of  cannon-foundingi 
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and  gained  such  an  ascendency  tliat  he  procured  permisfiion  for  the 
establishment  of  all  the  missions  which  might  be  required.  But 
Verbiest  gave  the  fatal  example  of  mingling  religion  with  political 
intrigues,  and  seeking  to  extend  the  fiaith  by  means  of  questionable 
purity.  A  greater  error  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  their  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  nominal  oonversions ;  of  the  thousands  who  were 
baptized  very  few  indeed  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  ChristiaiL 
truth,  and  still  fewer  had  learned  to  feel  its  influence  oyer  the 
heart  and  the  affections.  But  worse  remains  to  be  told ;  Bicci  had 
carried  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  a  criminal  length;  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Chinese,  he  joined  in  the  praises  of  the  Confudan 
system,  and  tolerated  several  of  its  idolatrous  practices ;  he  per- 
mitted his  servants  to  worship  their  ancestors,  and  had  no  objection 
that  the  men  of  letters  who  became  Christians  should  continue  to 
perform  the  customaiy  prostrations  in  honour  of  their  patron  sage 
Confucius. 

Longobardi,  the  successor  of  Bicd,  was  less  compliant;  he 
strictly  prohibited  all  idolatrous  rites ;  and  this  produced  such  a 
schism  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  matter  to 
Home.  After  long  debates  and  inconsistent  decisions,  the  papal 
court  finally  decided  against  permitting  the  use  of  the  idolatrous 
rites;  but  the  Jesuits  refused  to  obey  the  bull,  and  they  procured 
an  edict  from  the  emperor  requiring  every  missionary  who  entered 
the  empire  to  promise  that  he  would  preach  the  same  doctrines 
which  Eicd  had  taught,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  China. 
But  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  now  become  alarming  to  the 
Chinese  authorities ;  they  had  acquired  a  complete  mastery  over 
the  minds  of  their  converts,  and  they  frequently  exercised  this 
authority  to  control  and  direct  civil  afiairs. 

Edicts  were  £requently  issued  to  restrain  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  and  the  princes  in  whom  the  Jesuits  trusted  for  pro- 
tection abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  triaL  The  Emperor  Keen 
Lung  proved  a  bitter  persecutor,  and  under  his  direction  the 
Chinese  magistrates  began  to  accuse  and  punish  Christians  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  inquisitors  (a.b.  1746) ;  the  numbers  of  the 
Christians  rapidly  decreased ;  some  were  martyred,  many  aposta- 
tized, and  even  those  who  adhered  to  the  faith  deemed  itneceasaiy 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  idolatry. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  waa  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Bomish  Church  in  China ;  they  had  served  as  painters,  mathema- 
ticians, and  mechanics,  at  court,  and  had  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  grandees  by  their  superior  intelligence.  They 
were  removed  from  the  sphere  of  their  labours  just  when  'their 
intrigues  had  excited  jealousy,  without  producing  any  advantage 
to  their  cause.    Though  there  are  still  Romish  missions  in  ChinS] 
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their  churches  continue  to  decline,  and  those  who  profess  the  faith 
continue  to  he  ohjects  of  suspicion  to  the  government. 

The  political  intrigues  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  engaged  in 
evezy  European  country,  and  their  incessant  eSoTts  to  wrest  ecele« 
flisstical  power  from  the  national  hierarchies,  eventuallj  proved 
their  ruin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  they  were 
guilty  of  all  or  any  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge ;  it  is  sufii- 
cient  to  observe  that  they  were  accused  either  of  suggesting  or 
participating  in  every  political  crime  which  attracted  attention 
during  the  two  centuries  of  their  existence.  The  most  fatal  in- 
trigue in  which  they  engaged  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
administration  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal  in  Portugal.  Their  efforts 
were  detected  and  defeated,  but  immediately  after  an  attempt  was 
made  to  murder  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  Jesuits  were  uni- 
versally accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassins.  Their  complicity 
indeed  was  never  fully  proved,  but  it  was  generally  believed ;  and 
anch  an  outcry  was  raised  against  them  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
twxcQf  that  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  could  have 
prevented  a  dangerous  schism  in  the  church.  Indeed,  some  pre- 
parations were' made  in  Portugal  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  See  and  place  the  national  church  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  patriarch. 

At  this  crisis  Ganganelli,  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  in  the 
long  list  of  Boman  pontiffs,  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  (a.i>.  1769) ; 
he  took  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  was  stigmatised  by  his 
adversaries  as  the  Protestant  pope.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  he 
issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The 
papers  found  at  the  dissolution  of  the  order  were  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but,  as  the  Jesuits  had  long  foreseen  their  fate,  it  is  probable 
that  those  which  had  any  political  tendency  were  destroyed,  and 
the  same  cause  will  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  vast 
wealth  supposed  to  have  been  accumulated  by  the  society. 

Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  Pope 
Pius  Vn.  published  a  bull  reviving  the  order  of  Jesuits,  whidi  at 
first  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Europe.  But  the  alliance  ot 
the  order  seenui  to  have  been  fatal  to  every  cause  with  which  it 
has  been  associated.  Before  their  subversion  by  Clement  XIV. 
the  Jesuits  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  rivals  of  kings ;  on 
their  restoration  they  directed  their  efforts  to  rendering  eccle- 
siastical and  royal  authority  absolute,  or  rather  despotic.  They 
have  signally  failed;  the  papal  supremacy  over  the  continental 
churches  is  now  less  than  it  was  at  any  former  period ;  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  exiled  from  France ;  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  exchanged  despotic  for  constitutional  governments  |  and  Uie 
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delusive  tranquillity  of  Italy  is  only  maintained  by  Aiutrian 
bayonets.  The  order  itself  has  greatly  declined  in  popularity  of 
late  years ;  other  confraternities  have  arisen  with  which  tiie  Jesuits 
have  been  jmable  to  compete,  and  from  their  own  publicatioDs  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  period  of  their  second  and  final  ex- 
tinction is  not  far  distant. 


SBcnoK  XIV.    Eiitwy  of  the  InqtUdUon. 

It  was  not  until  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Spain  that  the  clergy  of  that 
country  prepared  to  extend  the  ancient  Inquisition,  and  estahlisli 
on  its  basis  an  institution  which  should  effectually  exclude  heresy 
firom  the  peninsula.  Isabella^  whose  comprehensiTe  policy  was 
finught  with  the  greatest  benefits,  not  only  to  her  own  country 
but  to  civilised  Europe,  long  resisted  a  proposition  which  She  fore- 
saw would  not  only  be  injurious  in  its^  but  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  unfortunately  she  yielded  to  the  inferior  intellect  of 
her  husband. 

The  germs  of  an  Inquisitorial  system  had  been  introduced  into 
Spain  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Visigoths  \  the  Arians  persecuted 
the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  when  they  acquired  the  ascendency 
more  than  retaliated,  while  the  Jews  were  tiie  oonunon  victims  of 
both  parties.  Numbers  of  the  Albigenses^  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  south  of  France,  found  shelter  in  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  where  they  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
made  any  attempt  to  propagate  their  opinions.  It  was  studiously 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  that  the  descendants  of  these 
heretics  had  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  with  the  forced  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  and  with  the  Moriscoes,  to  subvert  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  that  the  evil  was  spread  too  far  to  be  checked 
by  the  limited  powers  of  the  ancient  Inquisition. 

This  ancient  Inquisition,  as  it  is  termed,  bore  the  same  odious 
peculiarities  in  its  leading  features  as  the  modem ;  the  same  im- 
penetrable secrecy  in  its  proceedings,  the  same  insidious  modes  of 
accusation,  a  similar  use  of  torture,  and  similar  penalties  for  the 
offender.  A  sort  of  manual  drawn  up  by  Eymerich,  an  Ariigonese 
inquisitor  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
judges  of  the  holy  office,  prescribes  all  those  ambiguous  forms  of 
interrogation,  by  which  the  unwary  and  perhaps  innocent  rietim 
might  be  circumvented.  Its  persecution  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Albigenses,  who  had  become  numerous 
in  Aragon,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  holy  office,  notwith- 
standing papal  brie£s  to  that  effect^  was  fully  organised  in  Castik 
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before  the  reign  of  Isabella.  It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  charged 
to  tnj  lukewarmneas  in  its  sovereigns;  since  thej,  from  the 
time  of  St  Perdinand,  who  heaped  the  faggots  on  the  blazing 
pile  with  his  own  hands,  down  to  that  of  Jol^n  II.,  Isabella's 
father;  who  hunted  the  unhappy  heretics  of  Biscay  like  so  many 
wild  beasts  among  the  mountains,  had  ever  evinced  a  lively  zeal 
for  the  orthodox  faith. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Albigensian  heresy 
had  become  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon,  when 
aew  materials  were  discovered  in  the  unfortunate  race  of  Israel. 
Under  the  Visigothic  empire  the  Jews  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
the  country,  and  were  permitted  to  acquire  considerable  power 
and  wealth.  But  no  sooner  had  their  Arian  masters  embraced  th& 
orthodox  faith  than  they  began  to  testify  their  zeal  by  pouring  on 
the  Jews  the  most  pitiless  storm  of  persecution.  One  of  tiieir 
law«  alone  condemned  the  whole  race  to  slavery ;  and  Montesquieu, 
xemarks,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  to  the  Gothic  code  may 
be  traced  all  the  maxims  of  the  modem  Inquisition,  the  monks  of 
the  fifteenth  century  only  copying,  in  reference  to  the  Israelites, 
the  bishops  of  the  seventh.  After  the  Saracenic  invasion,  which 
the  Jews,  perhaps  with  reason,  are  accused  of  having  facilitated, 
they  resided  in  the  conquered  cities,  and  were  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  Arabs  on  nearly  equal  terms. 

Their  common  Oriental  origin  produced  a  similarity  of  tastes,  to 
an  extent  not  unfavourable  to  such  a  coalition.  At  any  rate,  the 
early  Spanish  Arabs  were  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  toleration 
towards  both  Jews  and  Christians — '  the  people  of  the  book,'  as 
they  were  called — which  has  scarcely  been  found  among  later 
Moslems.  The  Jews,  accordingly,  under  these  favourable  auspices, 
not  only  accumulated  wealth  with  their  usual  diligence,  but' 
gradually  rose  to  the  highest  civil  dignities,  and  made  great  ad-^ 
vances  in  various  departments  of  letters.  The  schools  of  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Qrenada  were  crowded  with  numerous 
disciples,  who  emulated  the  Arabians  in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of 
learning  during  the  deep  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  success  in  speculative 
philosophy,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  practical  and  experimental  science.  They  were  diligent 
travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  compiling  itineraries 
which  have  proved  of  extensive  use  in  later  times,  and  bringing 
home  numerous  foreign  specimens  and  Oriental  drugs  that  fur- 
nished important  contributions  to  the  domestic  pharmacopoeias. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  modem  Jewish  literature,  which  under 
the  Spanish  khaliphs  experienced  a  protection  so  benign  that  it 
was  enabled  to  attain  a  more  perfect  development  in  ike  tenth, 
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eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  than  it  haa  reached  in 
any  other  part  of  Chrifltendom.  We  find  eminent  Jews  residing 
in  the  courts  of  the  Christian  princes,  directing  their  studies, 
attending  them  as  physicians,  or  more  frequently  administering 
their  finances.  For  this  last  vocation  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
natural  aptitude;  and  indeed  the  correspondence  which  they  main- 
tained with  the  different  countries  of  Europe  by  means  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  acted  as  the  brokers  of  almost  every  people 
among  whom  they  were  scattered  during  the  middle  ages,  afforded 
them  peculiar  facilities  both  in  commerce  and  politics.  We  meet 
with  Jewish  scholars  and  statesmen  attached  to  the  courts  of 
Alphonso  XI.,  Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  IL,  and  other  princes. 
Their  astronomical  science  recommended  them  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  Alphonso  the  Wise,  who  employed  them  in  the  construction 
of  his  celebrated  Tables;  James  I.  of  Aragon  condescended  to 
receive  instruction  from  them  in  ethics ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury we  notice  John  IL  of  Castile  employing  a  Jewish  secretaiy  in 
the  composition  of  a  national  Candonero. 

But  all  this  royal  patronage  proved  incompetent  to  protect  the 
Jews,  when  their  flourishing  fortunes  had  risen  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  excite  popular  envy,  augmented  as  it  was  by  their  pro- 
fuse ostentation  of  equipage  and  apparel,  for  which  this  singiilar 
people,  notwithstanding  their  avarice,  have  usually  shown  a  pre- 
dilection. Stories  were  circulated  of  their  contempt  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  their  desecration  of  its  most  holy  symbols,  and 
of  their  crucifixion  or  other  sacrifice,  of  Christian  children,  at  the 
celebration  of  their  own  passover. 

With  these  foolish  calumnies  the  more  probable  charge  of  usury 
and  extortion  was  industriously  preferred  against  them,  till  at 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fanatical 
populace,  stimulated  in  many  instances  by  the  no  less  fanatical 
clergy,  and  p^haps  encour<7ged  by  the  numerous  class  of  debtors 
to  the  Jews,  who  found  this  a  convenient  mode  of  settling  their 
accounts,  made  a  fresh  assault  on  this  unfortunate  people  in  Castile 
and  Aragon,  breaking  into  their  houses,  violating  their  most 
private  sanctuaries,  scattering  their  costly  collections  and  furniture, 
and  consigning  the  wretched  proprietors  to  indiscriminate  massacre, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  In  this  crisis  the  only  remedy  left 
to  the  Jews  was  a  real  or  feigned  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
legislative  enactments  of  this  period,  and  still  more  under  John  11., 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  imcommonly 
severe  upon  the  Jews :  while  they  were  prohibited  from  mingling 
with  the  Christians,  and  from  exercising  the  professions  for  which 
they  were  best  qualified,  their  residence  was  restricted  within 
certain  prescribed  limits  of  the  cities  which  they  inhabited;  and 
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thej  were  not  onlj  debarred  from  their  usual  luxury  of  ornament 
in  dress,  but  were  held  up  in  public  scorn,  as  it  were,  by  some 
peealiar  badge  or  emblem  embroidered  on  their  garments.    Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  Jews  at  the  accession  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.     The  new  Christians,  or  conyerts,  as  those  who  had 
renounced  the  faith  of  their  fathers  were  denominated,  were  oc- 
cadonally  preferred  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they 
illustrated  by  their  integrity  and  learning.    But,  notwithstanding 
the  show  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  converted  Jews,  their  situa- 
tion was  far  from  secure.    Their  proselytism  had  been  too  sudden 
to  be  generally  sincere ;  and,  as  the  task  of  dissimulation  was  too 
irksome  to  be  permanently  endured,  they  gradually  became  less 
circumspect,  and  exhibited  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  apostates 
returning  to  wallow  in  the  ancient  mire  of  Judaism.    The  clergy, 
especially  the  Dominicans,  were  not  slow  in  sounding  the  alarm ; 
sod  the  superstitious  populace  began  to  exhibit  the  most  tumultuous 
moyementS|  and  eyen  ^ew  the  constable  of  Castile  in  an  attempt 
to  suppress  them  at  Jaen,  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of 
Isabella.    After  this  period  the  complaints  against  the  Jewish 
heresy  became  still  more  clamorous,  and  the  throne  was  repeatedly 
beset  with  petitions  to  devise  some  e£fectual  means  for  its  extir- 
pation. 

Among  those  most  active  in  raising  the  cry  against  the  Jewish 
abominations  were  Alphonso  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paul  in  Seville,  and  Diego  de  Merlo.  These, 
persons,  after  urging  on  the  sovereigns  the  alarming  extent  to 
which  the  Jewish  leprosy  prevailed  in  Andalusia,  loudly  called  for 
the  introduction  of  the  holy  office  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
curing  it.  In  this  they  were  vigorously  supported  by  Nicolo 
Franc0|  the  papal  nuncio  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Castile. 
Ferdinand  listened  with  complacency  to  a  scheme  which  promised 
an  ample  source  of  revenue  in  the  confiscations  it  involved.  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  vanquish  Isabella's  aversion  to  measures  so 
repugnant  to  the  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity  of  her 
character.  It  was  not  until  the  queen  had  endured  the  repeated 
importunities  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  reverend  persons 
in  whom  she  most  confided^  seconded  by  the  arguments  of 
Ferdinand;  that  she  consented  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a  bull  for 
the  introduction  of  the  holy  office  into  Castile.  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  easily 
discerning  the  sources  of  wealth  and  influence  which  this  measure 
opened  to  the  court  of  Rome,  readily  complied  with  the  petition 
of  theaovereigns,  and  expedited  a  bull,  bearing  date  November  Ist, 
1478,  anthorising  them  to  appoint  two  or  three  ecclesiastica 
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inqoigitors  for  the  detection  and  suppreaaion  of  heresy  throughout 
their  dominiona. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1481,  the  court  commenced  operatioiu 
bj  the  publication  of  an  edict,  followed  by  aeveral  others,  re- 
quiring all  peraona  to  aid  in  apprehending  and  accusing  all  auch  as 
they  might  know  or  auapect  to  be  g^ty  of  heresy,  and  holding  out 
the  illuaory  promiae  of  absolution  to  auch  aa  should  confess  their 
errors  within  a  limited  period.  As  every  mode  of  accusation,  even 
anonymous,  was  invited,  the  number  of  victims  multiplied  so  fast 
that  the  tribunal  found  it  convenient  to  remove  its  sittings  from 
the  convent  of  Saint  Paul,  within  the  dty,  to  the  spacious  fortress 
of  Friana,  in  the  suburbs. 

The  presumptive  proo&  by  which  the  charge  of  Judaism  was 
established  against  tiie  accused  are  so  curious  that  a  few  of  them 
may  deserve  notice.  It  was  considered  good  evidence  of  the  £u^ 
if  the  prisoner  wore  better  dothea  or  cleaner  linen  on  the  Jewish 
sabbath  than  on  the  other  daya  of  the  week ;  if  he  had  no  fire  in 
hia  house  the  preceding  evening;  if  he  aat  at  table  with  Jews,  or 
ate  the  meat  of  certain  animals,  or  drank  a  certain  beverage  held 
much  in  eatimation  by  them;  if  he  washed  a  corpse  in  warm 
water,  or,  when  dying,  turned  hia  face  to  the  wall ;  or,  finally,  if 
he  gave  Hebrew  namea  to  his  children.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
circumstances,  some  of  them  purely  accidental  in  their  nature, 
others  the  result  of  early  habit,  which  might  well  have  continued 
after  a  sincere  conversion  to  Ghristiauity,  and  all  of  them  trivial, 
on  which  capital  accuaationa  were  to  be  alleged,  and  even  aatifl- 
factorily  eatablished. 

The  inquisitors,  adopting  the  wily  and  tortuous  policy  of  the 
ancient  tribunal,  proceeded  with  a  despatch  which  shows  thatthej 
could  have  paid  little  deference  even  to  this  affectation  of  legal 
forms.  On  the  8th  of  January  aiz  convicts  suffered  at  the  stake. 
Seventeen  more  were  executed  in  March,  and  by  the  4th  of 
November,  in  the  same  year,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  individuals  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  atOos  da  feci  Seville. 
Besides  these,  the  mouldering  remains  of  many  who  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  after  their  death  were  torn  up  from  their  graves 
with  hysena-like  ferocity,  which  has  disgraced  no  other  court. 
Christian  or  Pagan,  and  condemned  to  the  common  funeral  pile. 
This  was  prepared  on  a  spacious  stone  scaffold,  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  with  the  statues  of  four  prophets  attached  to 
the  comers,  to  which  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  bound  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  which  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios  celebrates  with 
much  complacency  as  the  spot '  where  heretics  were  burned,  and 
ought  to  bum  as  long  as  any  can  be  found.' 

Many  of  the  convicta  were  persons  estimable  for  learning  and 
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probity;  and  among  these  three  clergymen  are  named,  together 
with  other  individuals  filling  judicial  or  high  municipal  stations. 
The  Bvoid  of  justice  was  ohserved,  in  particulari  to  strike  at  the 
wealthy,  the  least  pardonable  offenders  in  times  of  proscription. 

The  plague  which  desolated  Seville  this  year;  sweeping  off 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  as  if  in  token  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
at  these  enormities;  did  not  palsy  for  a  moment  the  arm  of  the 
Inquisition;  which;  adjourning  to  Aracena,  continued  as  inde- 
firiigable  as  before.  A.  similar  persecution  went  forward  in  other 
psrtB  of  the  province  of  Andalusia,  so  that  within  the  same  year, 
1481,  the  number  of  the  sufferers  was  computed  at  two  thousand 
burnt  alive,  a  still  greater  number  in  effigy,  and  seventeen  thousand 
nooneSed:  a  term  which  must  not  be  understood  by  the  reader  to 
ngnify  anything  like  a  pardon  or  amnesty,  but  only  the  ooramu- 
tation  of  a  capital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties;  as  fines,  civil 
incapacity;  very  generally  total  confiscation  of  property,  and;  not 
Bofrequently,  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  Jews  were  astonished  at  the  bolt  which  had  fallen  so  unex- 
pectedly upon  them.  Some  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
Orenada,  others  to  France,  Germany,  or  Italy;  where  they  appealed 
from  the  decisions  of  thd  holy  office  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
8iztus  the  Fourth  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  been  touched  with 
lomething  like  compunction ;  for  he  rebuked  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
theinquisitorS;  and  even  menaced  them  with  deprivation.  But  these 
feehngS;  it  would  seem,  were  but  transient ;  for  in  1483,  we  find 
the  flame  pontiff  quieting  the  scruples  of  Isabella  respecting,  the 
ippropriation  of  the  confiscated  property,  and  encouraging  |)oth 
•overeigna  to  proceed  in  the  great  work  of  purification  by  an 
iodacbuB  reference  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ;  who,  sayahe, 
consolidated  his  kingdom  on  earth  by  the  destructian  of  idolatry ; 
ind  he  concludes  with  imputing  their  successes  in  the  Moorish  war, 
upon  which  they  had  then  entered,  to  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  and 
promising  them  the  like  in  future.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  expedited  two  brie&,  appointing  Thomas  de  Torquexnada 
inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  clothing  him  with 
full  powers  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  the  holy  office  (August 
2nd,  and  October,  1483).  This  was  the  origin  of  that  terrible 
trihonal,  the  Spanish,  or  modem,  Inquisition,  familiar  to  most 
iwdeis  whether  of  history  or  romance,  which,  for  three  centuries, 
has  extended  its  iron  sway  over  the  dominions  of  Spain  and. 
PortogaL 

Fresh  activity  was  infused  into  the  inquisitors  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Reformation :  Don  Alphonso  Manriquez,  the  fifth  inquisitor- 
general,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Luther  into  Spain,  under  very  severe  penalties.    All  books  of 
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heresy  and  sorcery  were  ordered  to  be  burned ;  and  such  was  tbe 
ignorance  of  the  fanatics  who  presided  over  the  execution  of  this 
edict  that  they  caused  several  Hebrew  Bibles  to  be  bomed  at 
Salamanca,  as  books  which  inculcated  the  tenets  of  Judaism !  The 
writings  of  Erasmus  very  narrowly  escaped  from  this  prohibitioii; 
some  of  them,  however,  were  wholly  forbidden,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  rest  should  be  read  with  great  caution. 

The  rigid  examination  to  which  the  accused  were  subjected, 
when  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines  began  to  alarm  the 
papal  zealots,  may  be  estimated  by  the  process-verbal  of  the  torture 
of  Salas,  who  had  been  accused  of  blasphemy.  Salas  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  inquisitor  Moriz  sentenced  him  to  the  torture. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  irom  the  official  account  of  his 
examination  :— 

^  At  Valladolid,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1627,  the  licentiate  Moriz, 
inquisitor,  caused  the  licentiate  Salas  to  appear  before  him,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  and  notified  to  him.  After  the  reading,  the 
said  licentiate  Salas  declared  that  he  had  not  said  that  of  tohich  he 
vma  accused)  and  the  said  licentiate  Moriz  immediately  caused  him 
to  be  led  to  the  chamber  of  torture,  where,  being  stripped  to  his 
shirt,  he  was  placed  upon  the  rack,  to  which  the  executioner, 
Pedro  Porras,  fastened  him  by  the  arms  and  legs  with  cords  of 
hemp,  of  which  he  made  eleven  turns  round  each  limb;  Salas, 
during  the  time  that  the  said  Pedro  was  thus  binding  him,  was 
warned  to  speak  the  truth,  but  persevered  in  the  former  reply. 
The  said  Salas  being  still  tied  as  before  mentioned,  a  fine  wet  doth 
was  put  over  his  face,  and  about  a  pint  of  water  was  poured  into 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  from  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  hole  at  the 
bottom,  containing  about  two  quarts ;  nevertheless,  he  tUH  per- 
Med  in  denying  the  accusation.  Then  Pedro  tightened  the  cords 
en  the  right  leg,  and  poured  a  second  measure  of  water  on  the  fiioe ; 
the  cords  were  tightened  a  second  time  on  the  same  leg ;  but  Sdas 
still  persevered  in  his  denial.  Then  the  said  licentiate  Moriz,  having 
declared  that  the  tobtube  was  BxeuN,  Bxri  iroi  finished,  com- 
manded that  it  should  cease.' 

That  the  reader  may  fuUy  understand  this  beginning  of  torture, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  instrument,  or  rack,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  escalera,  which  was  used  on  this  occasion.  It  is  fonned 
like  a  groove,  large  enough  to  hold  the  body  of  a  man,  without  a 
bottom,  but  it  is  crossed  by  a  stick,  over  which  the  body  falls  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  feet  are  much  higher  than  the  head ;  and 
the  mere  weight  of  the  wretched  sufferer  produces  such  a  pressure 
on  the  cords,  even  before  they  are  tightened  by  mechanical  means, 
that  they  often  cut  into  the  bone.  In  such  a  state  respiration  is  very 
difficulty  but  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible  by  the  exquisite 
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cruelty  of  the  wet  cloth;  and  the  dripping  of  water  into  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Finally^  we  may  mention  that  Salas,  in  the  end,  was 
partially  acquitted,  and  set  at  large  on  the  condition  of  performing 
public  penance  and  paying  a  moderate  fine. 

During  the  Austrian  dynasty  in  Spain  autoa  da  fe  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  hut  the  Inquisition  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
public  estimation^  haying  become  an  engine  of  state  policy.  When 
the  Bourbon  family  acquired  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  Philip  V., 
tbat  monarches  accession  was  celebrated  by  an  auto  dafsy  which  he 
refused  to  witness.  But  his  repugnance  to  the  system  was  soon 
overcome ;  and  during  his  reign  of  forty-six  years  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  atrocious  spectacles  were 
exhibited  in  Spain,  in  wHch  fourteen  thousand  and  sixty-six  indi- 
viduals underwent  yarious  degrees  of  punishment. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  (from  1746  to  1769)  therd  was  nc 
general  auto  dafe,  but  ten  persons  were  burned  who  had  relapsed 
into  Judaism.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  lU.  and  IV.  only  ten 
persons  were  condemmed,  four  of  whom  were  burned)  and  fif^-six 
mdividuals  subjected  to  penances.  About  this  time  freemasonry 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  inquisitors,  and  they  denounced 
severe  penalties  against  all  members  of  secret  societies ;  but,  though 
many  were  accused,  the  tribunals  readily  permitted  the  suspected 
to  renounce  the  charge  priyately,  or  to  compromise  the  accusation. 

The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  1813  by  the  Spanish  cortes. 
Its  last  yictim  was  a  nun,  who  was  burned  on  the  charge  of 
having  made  a  compact  with  the  deviL  She  suffered  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1781. 

Llorente,  in  his  History  of  the  Spanish  J^uisition,  compiled  out 
o[  its  own  records,  giyes  the  following  table  of  die  number  of 
victims  who  were  punished  by  the  holy  office,  during  the  period  of 
its  power,  from  1481  to  1781 : — 

Burned  alive 81,912 

Burned  in  effigy  .       .       .       •       .      17,659 

Condemned  to  severe  penances     .       .       .    291,450 

Total  number  of  victims    •       •       •    841,021 

Although  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  South  America  by  the  laws  of  Philip  U.,  the  holy  office  was 
never  so  formidable  ^ere  as  in  the  mother-country.  Though  some 
of  the  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  the  firstadventurers  stimulated 
them  to  daughter  the  helpless  natives  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of 
God,  the  succeeding  missionaries  taught  more  humane  doctrines, 
and  zealously  laboured  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
by  the  simple  arts  of  persuasion.  Valverde,  indeed,  stimulated 
PizaiTO  to  murder  the  innocent  Peruyian%  because  the  Inca  Ata- 
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liualpa  threw  down  the  breyiary,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  meaoiDg 
or  contents  ^  but  this  was  a  sudden  burst  oi  fEmaticism,  or  rather  of 
avarice,  for  the  historians  declare  that  long  before  Yalverde  gsie 
the  signal  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  stimulated  by  the  a^i 
of  the  rich  dretoes  of  the  Peruvians,  and  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  restrained  from  making  an  assault  until  some  pretext 
for  perfidy  could  be  deyised  by  the  artful  priest  I^m  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regular, 
became  the  protectors  of  the  Indians,  and  were  their  only  protectioD 
against  the  hardships  and  exactions  to  which  they  were  exposed  hj 
the  oolonists. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 


Suction  L    State  of  the  Continental  Emgdonu  after  the 

Peace  of  Weetphal%a» 

'^PHOUaH  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity  to 
-^  northern  Europe  and  Germany,  France  and  Spain  continued 
the  war,  in  which  they  had  originally  but  a  secondary  share,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  principals.  At  the  same  time  France  was 
distracted  by  civil  broils^  less  &tal  than  those  of  England,  but 
(scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The  prime  mover  in  these  disturbances 
was  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of  Paris,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz ;  he  wished  to  gain  the  post  of  prime  minister 
from  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  he  induced  several  princes  of  the 
blood,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  to  espouse  his  qutirreL 
The  parliaments  of  France  resembled  those  of  England  only  in  name ; 
they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative  assemblies,  and  the 
members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the  body  with  which  Retz 
commenced  his  operations;  instigated  by  the  ambitious  prelate, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  thwarted  all  the  measures  of  the  queen- 
regent  and  her  minister,  until  Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by  such 
factious  opposition,  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most 
riolent  councillors  to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely 
executed  when  the  populace  arose,  barricaded  the  streets,  threat- 
ened the  cardinal  and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  Alarmed  by  the  repetition  of  similar  outrages,  the  queen, 
attended  by  her  children  and  her  minister,  retired  from  Paris  to 
St  Gtermains,  where  their  distress  was  so  great  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  to  procure  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  These  intrigues  led  to  a  desultory  civil  war,  which 
began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  after  the  arrest  of  the  ambitious 
prince  of  Condd,  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the  queen  and  the 
cardinal ;  the  factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  malcontents  (a.d.  1060).  Mazarin  was  unable  to  resist  the 
confederacy  \  he  liberated  Cond^  and  his  associates,  in  the  vain 
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hope  of  conciliatiDg  their  favour,  but  waa  obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne, 
where  he  continued  to  govem  the  queen-regent  as  if  he  had  neTer 
quitted  Paris.  By  his  intrigues,  which  were  now  seconded  by  de 
Hetz,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne  were  detached 
from  the  confederates,  and  by  their  aid,  Mazarin  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  kingdom  at  the  head  cf  an  army  and  resume  his  former 
authority.  Condd,  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Spain,  and  obtabed 
from  that  power  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  pursued  the 
court  from  province  to  province,  and  finally  entered  Paris.  Turenne, 
who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  brought  the  young  king  within 
sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Louis  witnessed  a  fierce  conflict  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  his  arrnj. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed 
the  duke  of  Orleans  *  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom/  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  ^  conunander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  France.' 
But  the  danger  with  which  these  appointments  threatened  the 
monarchy  was  averted  equally  by  the  rashness  of  Oond^  and  the 
prudence  of  the  king.  Oond^  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  seve- 
ral citizens  lost  their  lives;  Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by 
sending  the  cardinal  into  temporary  exile,  and  was  received  into 
his  capital  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  No  sooner  was  the 
royal  authority  re-established  than  Mazarin  was  recalled  and 
invested  with  more  than  his  former  power. 

During  these  commotions  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of 
the  places  which  they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French,  and 
Louis  de  Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  IV.  as  absolutely 
as  Mazarin  did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means 
of  Condi's  great  military  talents  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  But  the  French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne  who 
was  more  than  a  rival  for  Condd ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Arras,  and  seized  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and 
ammunition  (a.d.  1666).  He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Valendennes,  but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  as 
honourable  as  a  victory,  and  even  took  the  town  of  Gapelle  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies.  Still  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  doubtful 
when  Mazarin,  by  flattering  the  passions  of  the  usurper  Cromwell, 
engaged  England  to  take  a  share  in  the  contest.  Dunkirk,  the 
strongest  town  in  Flanders,  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  allien; 
the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliaiy  British 
force  miited  to  the  French  army,  besieged  it  by  land  (a.b.  1856). 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  army  to  its  reli^;  Turenne  did  not  decline 
an  engagement ;  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  F^glish,  combined  with 
the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  vic- 
tory ;  Dunkirk  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given  to  the 
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English,  according  to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of 
the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to 
the  success  of  Mazarines  favourite  policy — the  procuring  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 
bj  uniting  King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  adjusted  by  Mazarin  and  Louis  de  Haro  in  person, 
at  a  conference  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  extent  of 
teiritory  and  the  prospect  of  an  inheritance  which  soon  made  it 
fonnidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  About  a  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  Mazarin  died  (a.d.  1661)  ;  and  Louis,  who 
had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with  secret  impatience^  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undisturbed  after 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  (a.d. 
1657),  when  the  Diet  was  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Recent  events  had  shown  how  dangerous 
was  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of 
the  minor  states,  and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their 
head  some  monarch  whose  hereditary  dominions  would  not  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  raise  him  above  the  control  of  the  Diet, 
fiut  these  considerations  were  forced  to  yield  to  more  pressing 
drcumstances ;  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Buda,  of  the  French 
in  Alsace^  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  required  a  powerful 
sovereign  to  prevent  further  encroachments :  and  Leopold,  the  son 
of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosen.  His  first  measure 
was  to  form  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden, 
a  power  which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of  Qustavus  Adol- 
phus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Gustavus  was 
succeeded  by  his  daughter  Christina.  She  was  fondly  attached  to 
study,  and  assembled  in  her  court  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Her  favourite  pursuits 
were,  however,  too  antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life :  she 
was  pedantic  rather  than  wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never 
applied  to  a  useful  end.  She  consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
not  from  any  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own 
kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her  passion  for  study,  with  which 
the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The  Swedish  senate  felt  little  sym- 
pathy in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their  sovereign ;  they  pressed  her 
to  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  for  whom  she  had  been 
designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded  to  give  herself  a 
master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  successor.  The 
states  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  offered  to  resign 
the  crown  to  her  cousin ;  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  resjson- 
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able  raspicioiu  of  her  sinceritjy  slie  carried  her  deragn  into  exe- 
cution, and  abdicated  in  favour  of  Charles  Gustayua,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  •Charles  X.  (a.d.  1665).  The  re- 
mainder of  Christina's  life  was  disgraceful  to  her  cbancter. 
Designing  to  fix  her  residence  at  Rome,  she  renounced  LutheraniBm} 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  futh  at  Innspruck,  not  because  she 
deemed  it  the  preferable  religion,  but  because  she  thought  it  cod- 
venient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  her  want  of  any  Tsluahle 
information,  and  her  loss  of  power,  soon  rendered  her  contemptible 
in  Italy;  she  made  two  journeys  into  France,  where  she  was 
received  with  much  respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  abhorrence.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  galleiy  of  Fontainebleu, 
and  almost  in  her  very  presence  (▲.D.  1657).  This  atrodous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  perpetrated  in  the 
midst  of  a  civilised  kingdom  and  a  court  that  piqued  itself  on 
refinement,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  judicial  inquiry;  but  it 
excited  such  universal  detestation  that  Christina  was  forced  to 
quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy.  There  the  remainder  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and  literary  conversatioii,  if 
such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  language  of  a  capricious  woman, 
admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste,  and  talking 
about  others  which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  oomitry, 
Charles  X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  his  people  by  declaring 
war  against  Poland.  After  the  death  of  Sigismond  IIL  (a-d.  16^^) 
his  son  Ladislaus  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a 
prince  of  great  courage  and  capacity.  He  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Russians  and  the  Turks ;  he  forced  the  Swedes  to  resign 
the  places  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  seized  in  Prussia ;  but 
unfortunately  he  combined  with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  thus  drove  those  uncivilised  tribes  to  a  general  revolt 
In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislaus  died  (a.d.  1648) ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  John  Casimir,  who  would  gladly  have 
entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks  but  was  forced  to 
continue  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.  Alexis,  czar  of  Russia, 
took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  capture  Smolensko  and 
ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Charles  X 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  rapid ;  they  obtained  two  brilliant 
victories  in  the  field,  captured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified 
Casimir  to  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  But  the  insulting  demeanour  of 
the  Swedes,  and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of 
Warsaw,  confirmed  the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  resistaDce 
of  which  the  burghers  of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example ;  while 
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the^  chief  powers  of  the  North  combined  to  check  the  dangerous 
imbidon  of  Sweden.  Attacked  at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russiay  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  Charles,  though 
deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  did  not  lose 
courage.  He  led  an  army  over  the  ice  to  Funen,  subdued  that 
and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen. 
The  city  was  saved  by  an  insincere  peace',  which  proved  to  be  only  a 
suspension  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his  exertions  he  was 
opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Negotiations 
for  peace  were  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  these  great  naval 
powers ;  but  ere  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  Charles  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.d.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  Poland  by  the  treaty  of  Olivia ;  and  the  general 
desire  of  preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  being  disturbed 
bj  foreign  wars  induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with 
Denmark  and  other  powers. 

Sbotioh  XL    Sidory  of  England  under  the  CommonweaHh. 

The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dissolved  by 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.;  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  overawed 
by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Cromwell ;  and  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  as  the  incon- 
siderable remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called,  found 
itself  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authorily.  The  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new 
government,  and  they  were  especially  interested  to  maintain  the 
dominion  that  England  claimed  over  the  former  country.  The  revolt 
of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  in  later  days,  was 
regarded  as  treason  against  the  English  people  rather  than  rebellion 
against  their  joint  sovereign ;  the  partial  successes  of  the  insurgents 
were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland  *  made  every  Englishman  imagine  that  he  would 
be  robbed  of  some  portion  of  his  hereditary  rights  were  that  island 
to  establish  its  independence.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  which  might  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popular  as  that  under- 
taken for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  successfully  intrigued  to  have 
himself  appointed  lord-lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
anny. 

The  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favourable  to  the  purposes 
of  an  invader.  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  his 
levolted  Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one  party  without  conciliating 
the  other ;  for  he  gave  both  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity.    He 
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appointed  the  marquis  of  Onnond  lord-lieutenant^  a  nobleman 
possessed  of  many  high  qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Strafford,  aud  was  bigotedly  attached  to 
the  support  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  episcopal  chuich« 
Ormond  conciliated  Inchiquin  and  some  other  Protestant  leaders 
who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation  of  arms  which 
Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted  the 
negotiations  with  the  Catholic  confederates  until  their  aid  was 
uoeless  to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by  the  progress  of 
the  parliament,  while  the  confederates  were  at  the  same  time 
incensed  by  the  intolerant  ordinances  of  the  English  Commons^  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  (aj). 
1646),  on  the  basis  of  a  general  pardon  and  full  toleration.  The 
native  Irish  were  dissatisfied  with  this  pacification,  which  did  not 
restore  to  them  lands  of  which  they  deemed  themselves  unjustly 
deprived;  the  bigoted  Catholics  sought  the  supremacy,  not  the 
toleration,  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the  more  moderate  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  Ormondes  good  faith.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  papal  nuncio,  to  reject  the 
treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of  all 
authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  up 
the  fortified  towns  to  an  officer  of  the  English  parliament, — a  fatd 
measure,  which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power 
impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Kinuccini^s  pride,  bigotry,  and  in- 
capacity ;  a  powerful  body  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde,  expelled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to 
resume  the  government.  The  lord-lieutenant  returned,  and  found 
the  royal  authority  established  everywhere  except  in  the  towns 
which  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the  parliament  His  first  care 
was  to  remedy  this  blunder;  he  subdued  several  important  garrisons, 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior 
force,  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.  At  this  crisis  Cromwell 
landed  with  an  army  of  enthusiastic  soldiers,  trained  to  arms,  and 
flushed  by  recent  victories.  He  besieged  Drogheda,  took  it  by 
storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  town  of 
Wexford  was  next  assailed,  and  its  defenders  similarly  butchered; 
and  this  cruelty  produced  such  an  alarm  that  thenceforth  every 
town  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions,  and 
epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress ;  hut 
they  were  relieved  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  Protestant  royalists  in  Munster,  always  jealous  of  their  Irish 
allies,  revolted  to  the  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lords 
Broghill  aud  Inchiqiun,  and  the  gates  of  all  the  important  gaxrisona 
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in  the  south  of  Lreland  were  opened  to  Cromwell's  sicklj  troops. 
The  Lish  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  Pro- 
testant governor,  Ormond  quitted  ihe  country  in  despair,  and  the 
confederates,  haying  no  longer  any  bond  of  union,  were  overpowered 
in  detail  Cromwell  freed  himself  from  all  future  opposition  by 
pemiitting  the  Lish  officers  and  soldiers  to  engage  in  foreign  service. 
Ahout  forty  thousand  Catholics  went  on  this  occasion  into  voluntary 
exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  11.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Lish  royalists ;  but  when  their  cause  was  ruined  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  sub- 
mitted to  terms  the  most  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed 
upon  its  prince.  He  was  forced  to  publish  a  proclamation,  bimish- 
ing  all  malignants  as  excommunicated  persons  from  his  court, — 
that  is,  the  royalists  who  had  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  service  of  his  family ; — ^to  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  take 
the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government ; — 
and  finally,  to  promise  that  in  all  civil  affairs  he  would  conform  to 
the  direction  of  parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiastical  matters  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk.  Charles  did  not  consent  to  these 
disgraceful  conditions  imtil  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland  was 
rendered  desperate  by  the  overthrow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose.  This  gallant  nobleman  immediately  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  was 
made  jnisoner  by  the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death 
as  a  traitor  (a.d.  1660). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and 
found  himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and 
the  zigid  covenanters,  at  whose  mercy  lay  both  his  life  and  liberty. 
The  intolerance  of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach 
of  an  English  army  under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the 
parliament  of  England  had  recalled  from  the  Lrish  war  so  soon  as 
the  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  covenanters  was  published. 
Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found  a  formidable  competitor  in 
Oeneral  Leslie,  the  head  of  the  covenanters.  The  English  were 
ftooD  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  post,  at  Dunbar,  was 
blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overlooked  that 
town.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  j^achers 
m  the  hostile  camp ;  they  pretended  that  a  revelatiou  had  de- 
scended to  them,  promising  a  victory  over  the  sectarian  host  of  the 
English,  and  forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances, 
to  quit  his  advantageous  position.  Cromwell  took  advantage  of 
their  delusion ;  he  attacked  the  Scotch,  disordered  by  their  descent 
from  the  hills,  before  they  could  form  their  lines,  and  in  a  brief 
space  gained  a  decided  victory.     Edinburgh  and    Leith  were 
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abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  while  tlie  remnant  of  tlie  Scottish 
army  fled  to  Stirling. 

Tlu8  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  Charles ;  it  so  far 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the  hereditary  friends  of 
his  family.  Still  the  kmg  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  which 
he  was  held,  and,  when  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth,  he  embraced 
a  resolution  worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that 
general  by  a  hasty  march  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men.  But  the  result  disappointed  his  expecta- 
tions ;  the  English  royalists  disliked  the  Scotdi,  and  detested  the 
covenant ;  the  Presbyterians  were  not  prepared  to  join  him,  and 
both  were  overawed  by  the  militia  which  the  parliament  raised  in 
the  several  counties.  At  Worcester  the  king  was  overtaken  by 
Cromwell  with  thirty  thousand  men  (Sept.  8, 1661).  The  place  was 
attacked  on  all  sides :  Charles,  after  giving  many  proofs  of  personal 
valour,  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sought  safety  in  flight; 
the  Scots  were  all  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners,  ^ght 
thousand  in  number,  were  sold  for  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tionSi  Charles  wandered  about  for  forty-flve  days  in  various  dis- 
guises and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers :  more  tnan  flfty  persons 
were  intrusted  with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithfully, 
and  he  finally  escaped  to  France.  In  Scotiand  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  formerly  all-powerful,  found  themselves  treated  with  scorn 
by  the  English  army.  Their  assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed 
by  a  military  force,  their  persons  were  paraded  through  the  town 
in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in 
greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war.  The  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  tha 
Dutch  had  been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation; 
but  the  common  interests  of  religion,  and  afterwards  the  alliance 
between  the  Stuart  family  and  the  house  of  Orange,  had  prevented 
a  rupture.  After  the  death  of  William  11.,  prince  of  Orange,  the 
Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder ;  and  this  advance  towards 
a  purely  republican  constitution  induced  the  English  parliament  to 
seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Holland.  Their  ambassador,  however, 
met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  at  the  Hague,^  and  on  his 


1  Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  pleni- 
potentiary, vras  a  stem  republican 
and  a  haughty  man.  He  had  the 
presumption  to  take  precedency  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  was  then  at  the 
Hafirne,  in  a  public  walk.  The  prince- 
palatine,  happening  to  be  present, 
struck  off  the  ambassador's  hat,  and 
bade   him    respect    the   son    and 


brother  of  his  kin^.  St  John  pat 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  refusing  to 
recognise  either  the  king  or  the 
duke  of  York;  but  the  popolace, 
compassionating  fallen  royal^,  took 
part  with  the  prince,  and  forced  the 
stem  republican  to  seek  refuge  in  his 
lodgings. 
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retum  to  London  it  became  obvious  tbat  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  two  commonwealths  would  soon  lead  to  open  hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Ad  of  NaxigaAUm^ 
which  enacted  that  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  should 
be  imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition  was  extended  to  European  commodities  not  brought  by 
ahips  belonging  to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth 
or  manufacture.  This,  though  apparently  general,  particularly 
iffected  the  Dutch,  whose  commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carry- 
ing trade,  tbeir  own  country  producing  but  few  commodities.  The 
war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  naval  etiquette :  the 
English  required  that  all  foreign  vessels  in  the  British  seas  should 
ibike  their  flags  to  the  English  ships  of  war ;  Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the  commander  of  the  * 
Irtish  fleet,  in  Dover  road.  Conscious  of  his  superior  force,  he 
refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  answered  the 
demand  by  a  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen  ships,  he 
immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and,  being  reinforced- 
during  the  battle  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorious,  though  not 
a  very  valuable,  victory.  A  fierce  naval  war  ensued  between  the 
two  republics  \  it  was  on  the  whole  disadvantageous  to  the  Dutch, 
though  they  were  commanded  by  such  excellent  admirals  as  De 
Bayter  and  Van  Tromp.  The  death  of  the  latter,  in  an  engage- 
ment that  lasted  three  days  (a.b.  1654),  decided  the  contest,  and 
the  Hollanders  were  forced  to  beg  for  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had,  in  the  meantime,  dissolved  the  parliament  and  usurped 
the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Lreland  were  subdued,  the  parliament  be- 
came jealous  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by 
disbanding  a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  parliament,  if  such  a 
name  could  fairly  be  given  to  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  lost  its  sole  strength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  ob- 
stinacy in  retaining  the  power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by 
circumstances ;  it  would  not  dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined 
to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.^  An  angry  remonstrance  from  the 
army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldiers  reproved  for  interfering  in 
public  affairs.  This  brought  aflisurs  to  a  crisis;  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1668,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  members  with  military  force, 
locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  retired  to  his 
lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  coundl  of  state  was  similarly  dis- 
missed^ and  so  weary  were  the  people  of  their  late  rulers  that 

1  Ludlow  asnertfl,  without  a  shadow  f^red.    Such  a  project,  indeed,  was 

of  pfoof,  that  the  parliament  was  diHcnssed,  but  there  appears  no  proof 

about  to  dissolve  itself,  and  give  the  of  its  being  intended  to  put  it  into 

DatioD  a  free  general  election  on  a  execution, 
nformed  plan,  when  Cromwell  inter* 
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addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  almost  every  part  of  England, 
thanking  him  for  his  boldness  and  courage. 

It  was  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
but  Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people  and 
allow  them  their  ancient  liberty  of  election,  much  less  a  more 
extended  franchise ;  he  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  and,  hy 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  nominated  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
on  his  own  authority,  to  form  a  new  parliament.  This  extraordinary 
body  was  named  the  Barebones  parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic 
members,  named  Praise-God  Barebones,  who  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  affectation  of  superior  sanctity.  Cromwell, 
finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had  been  expected,  con- 
trived, by  his  creatures,  that  a  majorifcy  should  vote  for  an  inmie- 
diate  dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members  continued  to 
meet  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a  file  of  musqueteers. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power 
was  granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and  the  execuliTe 
to  the  protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
1653,  Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  form  of 
government,  and  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protector. 
On  the  3rd  of  the  fc^owing  September  the  new  parliament 
assembled,  but,  though  the  strictest  regulations  consistent  with 
the  forms  of  election  had  been  devised  to  exclude  aU  but  partisans 
to  the  government,  the  protector's  authority  was  menaced  on  the 
very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  five, 
to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitution  to  a  iselect  com- 
mittee. Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members  for  refusing  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that  the 
house,  even  after  this  mutilation,  continued  refractory,  he  dissolved 
the  parliament  before  it  had  sat  the  ^ve  months  required  by  the 
constitution  which  he  had  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  support 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
interference  of  Cromwell  and  the  majoi^^nerals  that  ruled  the 
districts  into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many  opponents  of 
the  government  were  returned  that  Cromwell  posted  soldiers  at 
the  door  to  exclude  those  members  to  whom  he  had  not  granted 
tickets  of  admission.  The  parliament,  thus  modified,  proved 
sufficiently  subservient,  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1666,  it 
gratified  Cromwell's  secret  ambition  by  offering  him  the  titLe  of 
king.  But  Fleetwood,  the  protector's  son-in-law,  and  Desboioiigh, 
his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  the  entire  plan  by  joining  the 
republicans  in  the  army.  And  procuring  a  petition  from  the  officers 
against  royalty,.which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  disregBrd.' 

1  *  Certain  personfl,'  said  the  peti-  the  nation  to  the  pid  »tiite  of  slivenr, 
tioiiy  'are  endeavouring  to  reduce      and  urge  the  protector  to a«aM  the 
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Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  object  at  the  moment 
it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  pro- 
tectorate for  life  and  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal  affairs, 
Cromwell  resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war ;  but  was  at 
first  undecided  whether  he  should  attack  France  or  Spain.^ 
Mazarin's  cunning  decided  the  question ;  he  conciliated  the  pro- 
tector by  banishing  the  English  princes  from  France ;  and  thus 
obtained  auxiliaries  at  a  critical  moment,  whose  support,  as  we 
liave  already  seen^  he  paid  by  the  cession  of  Dunkirk.  Two 
formidable  fleets  were  prepared  in  England;  one,  under  the 
command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
other,  intrusted  to  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies.  To  justify  hostilities,  Oromwell  demanded  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition 
and.  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The 
ambassador  replied,  that  this  was  asking  for  his  master's  two 
eyes;  indeed,  neither  demand,  under  the  circumstances,  i^as 
nasonable.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  certainly  exercised  an  uiijust 
tyranny  towards  Protestants,  but  CromweU  did  not  treat  the 
Irish  Catholics  with  greater  mildness ;  and  when  England  had 
just  giyen  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the  Navigation 
Act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency  to  demand  free  trade 
from  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were  in  accordance  with  %he 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  made 
Iffought  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  populiEa*ity 
he  had  forfeited. 

Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  I^ghom,  and,  having  cast  anchor 
before  the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the 
injuries  which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  com- 
merce. Bepairing  thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  dey  to 
restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  fiurther  depredations  on  the 
English.  Failing  to  obtain  similar  satisfaction  at  Tunis,  he 
battered  its  fortifications  with  his  artillery,  and  burned  every  ship 
in  the  harbour.  His  fame  spread  through  the  entire  Mediter- 
ranean, and  no  power  dared  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  Penn  and 
Venablee  attempted  to  take  Hispaniola,  then  considered  the  most 
valuable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  In  this  effort,  they 
ecrnqnered  Jamaica,  which  has  ever  aince  been  annexed  to  the 

loyal  title*  wishing  bv  thin  means  to  he,  in  common  with  Lambert  and 

rain  Urn.    We  therefore  petition  the  some  of  the  opandl,  wishes  for  war, 

ptriUment  to  oppose  sacb  intrigups,  and  is  only  revolving  whether  it  w^re 

and  to  abide  by  the  old  cause,  for  better  for  hifn  to  raise  it  aga^ast 

which  we  are  ready  to  hasard  our  France   or   Spain.'— JBfport  of  «&d 

Urm:  DrBneh  J^^baMmhr,  AprU  20,  ]«H 
&  *In  order  to  maintain  himself, 
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donmiions  of  England.  Cromwell^  howeyer,  waa  ao  little  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  two  admirala  that  on  their  letnm  he 
coounitted  them  to  the  Tower.  The  English,  through  the  entiie 
war,  maintained  their  supremacy  hy  sea;  sereral  of  the  gaQeons, 
laden  with  the  precioQs  metals  from  Scnith  America,  were  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet  humed  by  the  heroic  Blake^  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Orux.^ 

These  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  but  secret 
dissatiafaction  penraded  the  nation,  and  pamphleteers  bitterly 
assailed  the  protector,  both  in  Terse  and  prose.'  Public  attention 
was  roused  by  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1668 ;  the  House  of  Commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the 
goveniment  by  admitting  the  members  who  had  been  previously 
excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and  still  more  by  severely  seru- 
tinising  the  oonatitution  of  the  upper  house.  After  a  vain  effort 
to  conciliate  his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament  on 
the  4th  of  Februaiy,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous  experi- 
ment of  governing  alone.  But  he  encountered  violent  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  fiimily ;  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter,  keenly 
reproached  him  on  her  dying  bed,  and  the  fiither,  who  loved  her 
fondly,  felt  his  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of 
conscience.  A  pamphlet  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  in 
which  the  assassination  of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act 
of  justice  and  patriotism ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  never  smiled  again. 
He  lived  in  continual  fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  neyer 
slept  two  successive  nights  in  the  same  chamber,  had  goaxds 
posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues  contrived,  by  which  he 
might  escape  on  the  least-  alarm.  In  such  a  condition,  his  death 
must  be  considered  a  happy  release ;  it  took  place  on  the  8rd  el 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  at  Wor- 
cester and  Dunbar.  He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything 
but  aonow  for  the  loss  of  their  ruler.' 


>  April  2l8t,  1657.— <  This  was  the 
Imd.  and  greatest  action  of  this 
irallant  naval  commander,  who  died 
on  his  way  home.  He  was,  by  prin- 
ciple an  inflexible  republican,  and 
only  hia  leal  for  the  interests  of  his 
ooniitiy  indnoed  him  to  serve  under 
the  usurper.  Though  he  was  above 
forty-four  years  of  age  before  he 
entered  into  the  military  service,  and 
titty-one  before  be  acted  in  the  navy, 
he  raised  the  maritime  glory  of 
fngland.to  a  greater  height  than  it 
had  e  verattained  in  any  former  period. 
Cnimwell,  fully  sensible  of  his  merits, 
ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at 


the  public  expense ;  and  people  of  all 
parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  valour,  generosity,  aad 


public  aplrit'.— 2>r.  Johnmm*M 
of  Blake. 

s  Satirical  poems  were  pnblialied, 
in  oae  of  which  is  the  foUowing 
passage:— 
« A  protector!  what  'a  that?    Tis  a 

atatelr  thing 
That  professes  himaelf  but  the  ^t 

of  a  king; 
A  tragical  Gawar,  the  actor  a  down. 
Or  a  brass  farthing,  stamped  with  a 

kind  of  a  crown.' 
*  Evelyn  says,  *  This  was  th« 
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Hkhaid  Cromwell  bad  hitlierto  lived  a  thoughtless  and  rather 
eztnyagant  life,  hut  on  his  father's  death  he  was  acknowledged  as 
protector^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.  He  had* 
)ujiwvftatf  soon  to  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minontv  in 
pariiamenty  while  still  greater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the 
dkxmtent  of  the  army,  which  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
protector  and  the  parliament'  The  officers  urged  Richard  to 
dinolTe  the  refractory  Commons,  and  when  he  had  taken  this 
imprudent  step,  seised  the  reins  of  goyeniment  into  their  own 
liaads.  Having  deliberated  on  several  projects,  the  military  junta 
eame  to  the  resolution  of  re-assembling  the  Long  Parliament 
About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but  those  who 
fispleaaed  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  rest  were  fettered  by  what  was  called  '  an  humble  petition 
ind  address  from  the  officers  to  the  commonwealth  of  England.' 
&hard,  weary  of  his  situation,  resigned  the  protectorate,  and 
^  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at 
whose  head  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.  In  the 
contests  that  followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of 
ttffleers  the  nation  generally  took  no  interest.  It  was  a  period  of 
ttmplete  anarchy ;  principle  was  forgotten,  every  one  was  guided 
\j  his  caprice,  or  by  some  prospect  of  private  advantage.  All 
true  friends  of  their  country  were  heartily  tired  of  this  confusion, 
md  the  illusion  of  the  republicans  had  so  completely  vanished 
ihat,  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  protector,  or  expected 
fte  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  could 
k  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth.  In  this  state  of 
ifiirs,  George  Monk,  afterwards  duke  of  Albermarle,  resolved  to 
•et  a  decided  part.  He  had  been  intrusted  by  Cromwell  with  the 
gorenunent  of  Scotland  and  the  command  of  the  army :  though 
Mspected  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,*  he  continued 
to  hold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard. 


itet  ftuMral  that  I  ever  mw,  for  bo  Diok  logoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray 

pM  howled  bat  the  dogs,  with  which  nor  pnuich,  and  yet  I  will  tnut  him 

fte   loldiers    made   sport,    amidst  before  ye  all'    *  These  impradent 

pnbarons  noise,  parading  throagh  as  well  as  irreligious  words,'  savs 

lb  atmcta,  drinking  and  smoking.'  Lndlow,  *  so  clearly  discovering  tne 

Udlov  adds,  *  The  folly  and  pro-  ihime  and  temper  of  his  mind,  were 

Mion  (of  the  lying  in  state)  so  far  soon  published  in  the  army  and  city 

pvoked  the  people,  that  they  threw  of  London,  to  his  great  prejndice.'  " 
ibt  in  the  night  on  his  escutcheon  *  Cromwell  once  wrote  to  him,  *  I 

Hal  was  placed  over  the  groat  gate  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in 

If  Somerset  House.'  Scotland  a  certain  canning  fellow, 

I  Richard  derided  the  fiinatical  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a 

pMemrioos  cf  his  father's  officers;  scheme  for  restonng Charles Staart; 

Men   A   remonstrance   was   made  endeavour  to  catch  him  and  send 

minst  his  granting  commissions  to  him  hither.' 
Hhc  ongodly/  he  replied,  *  Here  is 

z2 
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On  the  abdication  of  the  latter,  he  professed  the  utmost  anzieij 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  parliament  and  the  English  army; 
buty  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would 
support  the  former,  because  the  establishment  of  a  oommon- 
wefdthwas  dear  to  his  heart  This  declaration  gaye  so  much 
confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers  that  Fleetwood  found 
it  necessaiy  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble ;  and  the  Bump 
Parliament;  as  the  House  of  Commons  so  often  mutilated  was 
ignominiouslj  termed,  met,  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  tiie 
soldiers,  who  only  two  months  before  had  dispersed  it  bj  miHtoiy 
violence.  The  house  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it 
had  regained ;  the  members  and  officers  of  whom  it  did  not  approfs 
were  removed ;  Desborough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert. 
Fleetwood  was  overwhemed  with  consternation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  commenced  his  march  towards  London;  he  was  reoraved 
eveiywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  in  all  the  towna  on  his 
road  the  people  rang  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires,  and  dedaied  their 
ardent  wish  for  a  free  parliament.  Lambert's  army  melted  away  as 
he  advanced ;  but  Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alarm  that 
the  Speaker  wrote  to  Monk  to  hasten  his  march.  On  the  Otb  of 
February  he  appeared  in  parliament,  and  first  exdted  aome 
suspicion  of  his  real  designs  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration  against  the  Stuarts.  The  parliament  tried  to  embraQ 
him  with  the  dtizens  of  London,  by  sending  him  to  arrest  aome 
members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving  that  no  taxes  flhould 
be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed  this 
disagreeable  di^ty,  but  immediately  after  reconciled  himself  to  the 
city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  demanding  a  diaacda- 
tion  pf  parliament  and  a  new  election.  While  this  letter  was 
fiercely  debated.  Monk  took  the  dedsive  step  of  introducn^ 
the  old  excluded  members,  by  which  he  gained  a  triomphani 
majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Long  Parliament  oondnded  ita 
sittings,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation ;  and  a  new  House  of 
Commons  met  on  the  25th  of  ApriL  In  the  interval  Lambert 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
army,  but  by  Monk's  promptitude  and  vigour  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and  lowv 
house,  met,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  prepon- 
derance that  the  only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  was^ 
whether  Charles  XL  should  be  restored  with  or  without  condifaona. 
The  latter  course  was  unfortunately  chosen,  perhaps  becanae 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame  terms  the  diacusaioa 
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of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumbering  feuds  of  hostile 
puties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his 
thirtieth  year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  parliament,  the  clergy,  the  civic 
Authorities,  and  about  twenty  thousand  persons  on  foot  or  horse* 
back.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated 
with  tapestry,  the  bells  rung  in  every  church,  the  air  resounded 
with  acclamations.  The  monarch,  so  recently  a  hopeless  exile, 
mi^t  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  tumult  of  universal  joy, 
'  Where  then  are  my  enemies  P' 

SBcnoir  in.    History  of  England  from  the  Bestoration  to  th$ 
Itevohttion ;  and  rise  of  the  power  of  Louie  XIV, 

Fbw  monarchs  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
himself  popular,  and  his  subjects  happy  as  Charles  IL ;  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures 
promised  well ;  a  few  of  the  regicides  and  their  adherents  were 
indeed  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  executed;  but 
paidon  was  granted  to  the  chief  parliamentary  leaders,  and  many 
of  them  received  into  favour.  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  however, 
hegan  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  nation,  when  a  new  parlia- 
awnt  was  assembled,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  royalist  party 
had  a  triumphant  majority.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  that 
eyery  clergyman  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  his 
aaient  to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  and  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Idng 
under  any  pretence  whatever.  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy 
xejected  these  conditions,  and  resigned  their  benefices  rather  than 
do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions.  The  ejected  clergymen 
were  persecuted  with  unvrise  rigour ;  severe  laws  were  enacted 
against  conventicles,  and  a  non-conformist  minister  was  prohibited 
ftom  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his 
aabjects  hoped  that  he  would  make  a  Protestant  princess  his  queen, 
and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further 
to  diminish  the  royal  popularity ;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and 
hnpolitic,  undertaken  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  public  dis- 
satisfaction. Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  dedara- 
tinn  of  war ;  the  English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in 
Afiica  and  America,  especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which 
Charles  in  honour  of  his  brother  named  the  state  of  New  York. 
Holland  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  the  Louvedtein  or  violent  re- 
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found  it  neceflsary  to  stop  short  in  his  career ;  he  made  peace  'witb 
Spain,  retaining  a  gfreat  portion  of  his  conquests,  which,  howerer, 
were  not  sufficient  to  console  him  for  the  briltiant  prospects  he 
was  compelled  to  resign.  He  had  to  endure  another  mortificatioD; 
the  Tur&B  once  more  hecame  formidahle,  under  the  admimstratioii 
of  the  yizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to  con- 
clude peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  their  interests ;  and  they 
wrested  the  important  island  of  Oandia  from  the  Venetians,  m  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  monarch  to  saye  the  place. 

Louis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  and  his  revenge 
against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  active 
participation  of  England.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles, 
whose  court  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  con- 
cluded a  secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agxeed 
that  Charles  should  receive  a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return 
for  which  he  should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands, 
propagate  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly 
announce  his  conversion  to  that  religion.  France  and  England 
commenced  the  war  by  atrociously  outraging  the  law  of  nations. 
Louis,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  seized  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine ;  Charles  attempted  the  capture  of  a  rich  Dutch  fleet, 
before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  treaty. 
The  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  storm ;  at  sea  they 
maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  France  bore  down  all 
opposition;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine  advanced  to  Utrecht,  and, 
had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquered  Amsterdam.  The 
Dutch  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  unfortunate  pensionaiyt 
to  whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.  John  De 
Witt  and  his  brother  Cornelius  were  arrested,  but  ere  they  conld 
be  brought  to  trial  a  furious  mob  burst  into  their  prison  and  ton 
them  to  pieces.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediately 
chosen  stadtholder ;  his  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  d 
the  Dutch ;  they  resolved  that,  rather  than  submit  to  disgraceful 
terms,  they  would  abandon  their  country,  seek  their  settlements  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish  their  republic  in  southern  Asia.^ 
Louis  soon  found  the  results  of  this  determined  spirit ;  the  em- 
peror, thoroughly  'alarmed  sided  with  the  Dutch,  and  many  of  the 
northern  Gernum  states  followed  his  example.  Indecisive  engage- 
ments were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne  by  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  intercepted  the  communication  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  Louis  was 

1    Several  efforts  were  made  to  m'table,  be  replied,  *  There  is  one  wtr 

corrupt  the  prince  of  Oranisre,  bat  be  bv  which  I  can  be  certain  not  to  see 

st«mly  rejected  them.    When  told  the  ruin  of  my  aiantry ;  and  that  iB» 

that  the  ruin  of  his  country  was  in-  to  die,  disputing  the  last  ditch.* 


\ 
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eompelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.  A 
'  more  important  change  was  the  secession  of  England ;  Charles, 
distressed  for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered 
aoxioQs  by  the  progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with 
Holland  on  very  equitable  conditions  (a.]>.  1674).  He  then  offered 
his  mediation  to  the  contending  powers. 

Louis  surprised  all  Europe  by  the  magnitude  of  his  efforts,  but 
they  did  not  produce  any  corresponding  result ;  and  the  desolation 
of  the  Palatinate  by  Marshal  Turenne  excited  such  general  indig- 
nation, that  Louis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve  the  parliament^  lest 
it  should  force  its  sovereign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The 
war  was  maintained  with  great  fury  during  the  ensuing  campaigns; 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  Louis,  in  the  year  1677,  excited  so  much  alarm,  that 
the  English  parliament  addressed  the  king  to  conclude  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Holland.  Charles,  however,  had  sold 
his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his  pension  to  promote 
either  the  honour  or  advantage  of  his  kingdom ;  but  he  tried  to 
conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Louis  continued  his 
victorious  career  uninterrupted  by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sought 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  (a.i>. 
1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  of  power  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of  a  rival^ 
long  regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling  that  the  national 
honour  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  design  of  the  court 
to  establish  the  Romish  religion  and  arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep 
gloom  over  England,  and  disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led 
them  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Just  as  the 
account  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  covenanters  in  Scotland 
excited  most  alarm  and  indignation,  the  three  kingdoms  were 
ruused  to  a  sudden  frenzy  by  the  announcement  of  a  Popish  plot. 
A  wicked  impostor  named  Titus  Oatos,  framed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy 
by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  his  narrative  was  improbable,  confused,  and 
contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  it  was 
favourable  to  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men,  anxious  to 
obtain  power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely  the 
credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Romish  religion  really  existed,  but  it  was 
formed  by  the  king,  not  against  him ;  many  Catholics,  aware  of  the 
king's  secret  attachment  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the 
duke  of  York's  open  profession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy 
reconciliation  of  the  British  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See,  and  several 
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enthusiafltic  phrases  in  their  letters  were  capahle  of  beiog  distorted 
into  confirmation  of  a  plan  formed  to  accelerate  such  a  coDsum- 
mation.^  The  inexplicable  murder  of  Sir  Edmonbury  Godfrey,  an 
active  magistrate  who  had  taken  Oates's  deposidons,  completed  the 
delusion ;  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  now  to  be  reputed  an 
accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  of  it  was  criminaL  Several  Catholics 
were  brought  to  trial,  the  evidence  against  them  was  a  tissue  of 
palpable  falsehoods,  but^  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  every  absuidity 
received  credence ;  they  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  par- 
liament at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding  from  both  houaeB 
all  who  would  not  swear  that  'the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was 
damnable  and  idolatrous,'  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  The  covenanters  in  Scotland  were  diriven  to  such  desperation 
by  the  severities  of  the  royal  government,  that  they  murdered 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Their 
revolt  was  suppressed,  and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  punished 
with  remorseless  cruelty.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  during 
this  turbulent  period,  Ireland,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  Popish 
plot,  continued  perfectly  tranquil.  Still  its  name  was  dragged  into 
the  controversy,  and  it  lent  a  title  to  party.  The  supporters  of  the 
court  were  named  Tories,  from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that 
name  harassed  the  Cromwellian  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  q)po- 
sition  were  denominated  Whigs,  the  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.d.  1681).  A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke 
-of  York  from  the  succession  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords ;  Charles  seized  the  moment  when  the  violence  of  his 
adversaries  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation,  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  and  to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at  Oxford.  This 
second  parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  ordered  to  he 
read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  vigorously  enforcing 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  chose  some  of  the  most  pliant  lawyers  to  be  judges.  By  these 
means  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were 
revived,  and  the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each 
other  which  should  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
crown.  He  next  assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons; 
the  spies)  the  informers,  and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  em- 

1  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Drjden  has  well  described  the  pto^ 

the  letters  of  the  first  victim  to  the  in  a  single  line: 

national  delusion,  Edward  Coleman,  *  Some  truth  there  was,  bat  dssbed 
secretary   to   the   duke    of   Torlc  and  brewed  with  lies.' 
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ployed  by  the  popular  party  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  Fopish 
plot,  were  now  enUsted  against  their  former  patrons,  and  gave 
their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as  freely  as  they  had  done  to 
another.  The  spirit  of  independence  still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy  legal  pretexts,  the 
capital  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power  of  the  corporation 
virtually  transferred  to  the  king.  The  popular  leaders,  not 
disheartened,  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection ;  they  were  betrayed 
by  one  of  their  own  party ;  Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader, 
became  a  witness  against  his  associates ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed;  but  the  victims  whose  fate  excited  most 
sympathy,  were  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  con- 
viction was  undoubtedly  informaL  The  duke  of  York  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  councils,  but  Charles  soon  became 
weaiy  of  his  brother's  violence  and  bigotry ;  he  is  even  said  to 
have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government  and  the  adoption  of 
popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  (a.i>.  1658),  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  supposed  that  some  of  the 
violent  Catholics  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpetrated  that 
crime  without  tiiat  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued 
to  be  the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.  Ijouib  XIV.  thus  had  full 
scope  to  gratify  his  ambition  \  he  continually  enlarged  his  frontiers 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences ;  while  Spain  and  Holland  were  too 
weak,  and  the  Germanic  empire  too  much  harassed  by  other 
enemies,  to  check  his  progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  fla- 
grantly violating  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  provoked 
a  formidable  revolt ;  it  was  headed  by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  pos- 
sessing great  courage  and  resolution,  and  he  called  the  Turks  to  the 
assistance  of  his  countrymen.  While  these  allies  were  ravaging 
Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV.  was  prepaiing  one  of  the  most 
formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever  sent  against 
Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources  were 
not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  into  dose  alliance  with  the  celebrated 
John  Sobieski,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria ; 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  imperialists^  was  unable 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and 
at  length  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  During  several  weeks  the  city  was 
vigorously  defended,  but  at  length  its  fortifications  crumbled  under 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed, 
and  the  final  assault  was  expected  every  moment  (▲.]>.  1688).    Tho 
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garrison,  reduced  to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of 
resistance,  ^hen  the  banners  of  John  Sobieski,  approaching  to 
their  relief^  were  seen  on  the  hill  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha 
led  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  meet  the  Poles,  while  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to  storm  the  city.  But  the  courage 
of  the  garrison  was  now  revived,  and  the  confidence  of  their  enemiea 
abated ,  the  assulants  were  repelled ;  a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they 
broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  and  fled  in  sach 
confusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohanuned  became 
the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph,  recovered  possessicm 
of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  deliverers  wa3B  as  signal  as 
their  merits. 

Louis  XrV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard 
of  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a 
Christian  prince  while  Christendom  itself  was  endangered  by  the 
invasion  of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski's  valour 
crushed  the  Mohammedans,  than  he  renewed  his  aggreesioDS. 
Spain  was  thus  provoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to 
support,  and  a  hasty  peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His 
naval  power  was  steadily  increased  at  the  same  time ;  he  humbled 
the  Algerines,  compelled  the  republic  of  Qenoa  to  submit  to  the 
most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  pope. 
But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  the  resentment  of  Europe, 
he  weakened  his  kingdom  by  a  display  of  ferocious  bigotry,  at  the 
moment  when  all  its  strength  was  required  to  resist  justly  provoked 
hostility.  The  religious  toleration  of  the  Huguenots  had  been 
secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designed  to  be  perpetual; 
Louis,  after  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  iJbe  virtuous  Colbert, 
revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by  issuing  an  edict  authorising 
Huguenot  children  above  seven  years  of  age  to  change  their 
religion  without  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  this  pernicious  law 
introduced  dissensions  into  the  bosom  of  families ;  children  were 
enticed  to  ingratitude  and  disobedience  by  the  arts  of  clerical  kid- 
nappers who  overspread  the  country.  The  parents  were  next 
persecuted ;  they  were  excluded  from  all  public  employments  and 
the  incorporations  of  the  trades.  Bribes  were  offered  on  the  one 
hand,  punishments  were  menaced  on  the  other;  apostacy  was 
assured  of  reward,  and  the  payment  of  conversions  became  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  state.  Finally,  a  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  was 
let  loose  upon  the  hapless  Protestants;  dragoons  were  sent  as 
missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes,  their  last  security, 
was  formally  revoked.    Exposed  to  all  the  cruelties  and  horrors 
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that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country,  and  carried  into 
lands  hostile  to  France  their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelligence, 
their  manufacturing  industry,  and  their  desire  of  vengeance.  The 
accounts  of  their  sufferings  published  by  the  exiled  Huguenots  in 
England)  Holland,  and  Germany  aggravated  the  hatred  of  France 
which  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined 
it  as  principals ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy  were  afterwards 
gained ;  and  a  sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at 
the  head  of  the  confederacy. 

James  U.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles;  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal  promises, 
which  procured  him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  open 
adhesion  to  the  Romish  Church  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  royal  dignity.  But  there  were  many  discontented  spirits 
who  lamented  his  accession,  and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  H.,  to  assert  his  mother's 
marriage,  and  his  own  consequent  claim  to  the  throne.  Monmouth 
was  a  weak,  vain  man ;  he  readily  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in 
concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyle  prepared  for  the  simultaneous 
invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.  Argyle,  who  was  the  first, 
readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  but  soon  found  that  the 
country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  believed.  Surrounded 
by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  disaffected 
part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually  abandoned 
him;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  mean  time,  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he 
received,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army,  encamped  at 
Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater.  But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmoutii 
himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  insurgents;  they  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate  leader,  after  wandering 
about  several  days,  in  great  distress,  was  taken  prisoner. 

James  U.  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself 
by  a  mean  supplication  for  life,^  and  then  informed  him  that  his 


>  Monmouth  displayed  great  firm-  axe,  declaring  he  was  nnable  to  per- 

nees  and  intrepidity  on  the  scaffold.  form  his  office.    The  sheriff  com- 

llie  executioner,  touched  with  pity  pelled  him  to  renew  his  efforts,  and 

or  respect   for  the  victim's  noble  the  head  of  the  unhappv  duke  was 

bearini;,  struck  him  three  times  with-  at  length  severed  from  J^is  body, 
out  effect,  and  then  threw  aside  the 
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ofFenoe  was  too  greftt  to  be  paidoned.  The  crueltief  exerdsed  on 
all  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  insurrection,  by  the  inhuman 
Colonel  Kirk  and  the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jeffsries,  wexe 
shocking  to  human  nature;  they  spread  general  oonstemation 
through  the  western  oountieS|  but  at  the  same  time  they  excited  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  tyrannical  long.  EnoonragiBd  by  hia 
success,  James  resolred  to  ^spense  with  the  Test  Acts,  by  which 
Catholics  were  excluded  fiom  the  public  service,  and,  finding  the 
parliament  opposed  to  his  yiews,  he  dissolved  that  body.  Eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispensing  power  waa  an 
essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative;  and  the  king,  fortified  by 
their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  Catholic  lords  and 
gentlemen.  The  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
eari  of  Ty'^nnnell,  a  zealouaadhemnt  of  the  Romish  Church ;  many 
of  the  CathoUca,  who  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  deprived  of  their  estates  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  tunorona 
Protestants  sought  refuge  in  England.  Their  representations^  and 
the  tales  of  horror  related  by  the  exiled  Huguenots,  filled  the  naticm 
with  a  general  hatred  to  Popery;  the  king,  however,  unconadona 
of  his  increasing  unpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  lua 
chief  security  by  quarrelling  with  the  Church.  He  commenced  by 
endeavouring  to  open  the  doors  of  the  universities  to  Catholics; 
more  opposition  was  offered  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  the 
king  persevered,  and  a  Catholic  named  Parker  waa  installed 
into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no  project  had 
as  yet  been  .formed  against  the  king ;  it  was  believed  that  Maiy  of 
Modena,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the 
nation  was  disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his 
daughters  by  his  former  marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldeet 
daughter  of  James,  by  Anne  Hyde,  was  married  to  tiie  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  ambition  and  bigottyof 
Louis  XIV. ;  ahe  was  less  popular  in  England  than  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and  it  was  gene* 
rally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  Protestant 
dissenters  if  she  ever  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
attachment  of  her  husband  to  Presbyterian  principles.  She  waa 
however,  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  Protestant  suooesaor 
to  the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  Princess  Anne,  afterwards  queen,  had  been  educated  in  the 
strictest  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church  by  her  maternal  grand- 
father^ the  celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.     She  was  married  to 
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Prinoo  Gkorge  of  Denmark;  by  whom  she  had  seyeral  children,  all 
of  whom;  except  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  either  died  in  their 
infanej  or  were  still-bom.  She  was  the  favourite  child  of  her 
father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  interrupt  their  affection 
until  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen  appeared  likely  to 
give  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  himself  became  inyolyed  in  a 
contest  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  relieve  the  Catholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured;  as  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  as  them- 
aelves  must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to 
obtain  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  Protestant  dis- 
wnters  in  the  new  course  of  policy  which  he  meditated;  James 
published  a  new  declaration  of  indulgence;  suspending  all  the  penal 
lews  against  every  species  of  dissen^  and  soon  after  issued  a  pro- 
clamation commanding  it  to  be  read  in  churches.  The  legality  of 
such  a  command  was  questioned  by  the  prelates,  for,  though  royal 
declarations  had  been  read  in  churches  with  their  sanction  during 
the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal  laws,  and;  in  fact,  such  an 
ezerdse  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  beat  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration 
related  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of 
the  laws  against  nonconformity;  which  had  been  only  procured  by 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that 
the  king's  orders  might  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was  unwise  to 
call  upon  the  English  prelates  to  undo  their  own  work;  and  to 
proclaim  in  the  churches  that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous 
couTBe  of  policy.  It  was  also  known  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  English  dissenters,  far  from  being  grateful  for  the  king'd 
favour,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with  suspicion;  believing 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them  but  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Popciy. 

Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  with  Sancroft 
the  primatO;  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  king,  which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  language;  their 
reasons  for  refusing  to  comply  with  his  injunctions.  When  this 
document  was  presented  to  James  he  was  so  violentiy  enraged 
that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
uttered  a  seditious  libel,  and  as  they  all  refused  to  find  bail  they 
weie  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
absence  of  the  archbishop  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  who  ought  in 
virtue  of  hia  office  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  rise 
to  a  report  that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way, 
lest  he  should  detect  the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to 
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favour  enjoyed  by  the  whig  party  was  the  notoriotiff  fact  thai 
many  of  the  leadera,  in  spite  of  their  loud  profeasionis  of  patriotism, 
aooepted  bribes  from  foreign  powers.  Some  took  money  from 
Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a  few  from  both  garem* 
ments,  excusing  such  conduct  to  themselves  by  the  neeasBityof 
obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of  the  ciown^ 
and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  the  ooort  pisty. 
The  more  ardent  whigs  had  raised  a  rebellion  against- James  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  easewith  whidi 
that  rebellion  was  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction  of  their 
power  as  a  party.  James  certainly  undervalued  them,  and  had  ha 
not  taken  measures  which  constrained  a  coalition  between  them 
and  their  rivals  he  might  have  continued  to  despise  the  Eng^ 
whigs  with  impunity.  Matters  were  very  different  in  Seotlimd^ 
Pt»sbyterianism  was  there  the  favoured  reUgion  of  the  nation^  aoi 
prelac^  was  scarcely  leas  hated  than  Popery.  So  fSar  as  the  im^ 
portant^questian  of  churdh  government  was  concerned^  the  S<sotdi 
were  whigs  and  something  more,  but  James  and  his  court  made 
little  account  of  Scotland ;  they  had  taken  no  warning  from  the 
fate  of  Charles  L,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish  army. 

A  fSar  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of 
prelatists,  cavaliers,  or  tories ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the 
nobility,  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
country  gentlemen^  and  in  general  the  masses  of  the  agrioultural 
and  li^uring  population,  so  far  as  the  latter  were  cap^e  of 
forming  any  opinion  or  selecting  a  party.  Their  great  principle  of 
union  was  to  support  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  tihe-  Chun^  of 
England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  m  his 
capacity  of  head  of  that  Ohurch ;  their  rallying  cry  waa^'  Church 
and  King,'  in  which  Church  came  first  not' only  in  naMebat  in 
reality.  From  the  very  moment  of  James's  aeoeesioa  the  tones 
found  themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position^  They  had' 
long  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right,  of  kings  and*  paasiTS 
obedience  to  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  all  resistance  as 
sinful;  but  when  the  monarch  began,  to  exercise  his  prerogatives 
as  head  of  the  Church  in  a  spirit  of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Church  had  been  established,  they  found>  themselves, 
involved  in  difficulties  which  every  day  became  more  embairaasing. 
The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  l^e  crisis  of  their  loyalty;  it- was  not 
unjustly  regarded,  as  a  kind  of  declaration  of  war  by  the  monaich- 
against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the  friends-  of  that' 
establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take  measuiee  for  its* 
defence  and  protection.  It  is*  true  that  the  adoption  of  sueh- 
measures  was  a  virtual  abandonment*  of  the  doctrine-  of  mmst- 
resistance,  and  so  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old 
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adrenarids,  tliA  whigs ;  hence  the  first  morements  of  the  tories  to 
join  in  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  England  were  slow  and 
unsteady,  and  the  most  for  which  they  looked  was  that  the  prince 
ndght  act  aft  medi^tior  between  the  king,  the  Church;  and  the 
aatien. 

We  have' next  to  examine  the  position  of  the  king  of  England 

in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.    At  this  period  the 

arbitrary  demgns  of  Louis  XIV.  had  excited  uniyersal  distrust,  and 

alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether  covert 

or  avowed;  on  the  different  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 

aonght  to  extend  his  sway.    England  was  prevented  from  joining 

in  this  coalitii^n  oxily  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its'  monarch. 

and  Louis,  and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes 

of  Gehnany,  the  hous^  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope 

lumself,'  vi^ho  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  French  monarch, 

•tripped  of  Hia  territory  of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further 

injuries.    Holland  was  still  more  deeply  interested  in  detaching 

England  from  the  French  alliance ;  Louis'  had  openly  avowed  his 

intentions  to  destroy  its  independence,  and  if  he  had  procured  the 

promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of  Englalitl  the  Dutch  would 

in  all  probisibility  hav^  become'  subjects  of  France.    The  cdtli- 

bination  of  parties  by  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  intC 

England'  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been  dissolved 

in  a   moment  if  James  had    shown   a   disposition    to   adopt 

eondliAtoiy  measures  and  regiun  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and 

churchmen.    William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and 

made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  1»ke  immediate  advantage  of 

tile  crisis.     Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invacdon  of  western 

Germany  by  Louis  XIV.,  without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of 

war,  and  the  fearful  ravages  perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the 

Paiatinste,  excited  universal  alarm  and  indignation  throughout 

Europe;  the  states  of  Holland  immediately  placed  their  fleets 

nd  armies  at  the  disposal  of  William ;  he  set  sail  with  a  powerful 

armament,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed  safely  at 

Torbay. 

The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the 
knding  of  William  was  almost  ludicrous  ,*  at  first  he  was  joined 
hj  so  few  partisans  that  he  began  to  think  of  returning :  then  on 
a  sadden  the  nobles  and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him 
from  all  quarters;  the  favourite  officers  of  James,  those  who 
veie  solely  indebted  to  him  for  rank  and  fortune,  even  his 
ikvonrite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  defection,  while  he, 
inking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  his  army,  and  after 
i  brief  delay  in  London  fled  to  France.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
tiiat   the   prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonourable 

t2 
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artifices  to  terrify  the  unfortunate  monarch  and  induce  him  to 
seek  safety  in  Bight ;  but  James  seems  to  have  adopted  the  iatil 
resolution  of  abandoning  his  kingdom,  in  the  belief  that  the 
complicated  embarrassments  of  parties  would  lead  to  his  recall, 
and  thaty  returning  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  he  might 
yet  triumph  oyer  all  his  enemies.  Confidence  in  ^e  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  his  bane  from  the  beginning,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  principal  cause  of 
his  dying  an  exile. 

Williiun  assumed  so  much  of  royal  power  as  to  summon  a  con- 
vention  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Three  proposals 
were  made  to  this  body:  first,  that  terms  should  be  node  ivith 
James,  and  the  chief  administration  intrusted  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  that  the 
flight  of  James  should  be  taken  as  an  abdication,  and  a  regency 
proclaimed  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at  its  heaid ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  throne  should  be  declared  vacant,  and  William  and  Maiy 
elected  king  and  queen  of  England.  The  first  proposal  was  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  consistent  tories,  including  the  primate 
Sancroft  and  seyeral  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently 
prosecuted ;  but  the  great  majority  felt  the  absurdity  of  tnining  a 
king  out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  him  hack,  and  it  had 
already  passed  into'  a  proyerb  that  'the  worst  of  all  revolutions 
was  a  restoration.' 

Li  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition  was  inyolyed  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  nobody 
now  doubts,  but  which  at  that  time  was  very  commonly  diabelieved. 
There  were,  however,  great  practical  difficulties  in  recognising  the 
infimt  prince  as  heir  to  the*  crown ;  it  was  tolerably  certain  that 
James  would  not  consent  to  reside  in  France,  and  send  his  son  to 
be  educated  as  a  IVotestant  in  England ;  the  princesses  Maiy  and 
Anne  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  plan  which  would  have 
deprived  them  of  their  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown ;  and  William  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a 
regency  should  be  determined  upon  somebody  else  must  be  sought 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  regent. 

Li  fEu^t,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  the  third  plan 
the  only  one  possible  to  be  adopted ;  but  the  majority  of  those 
who  voted  for  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  did  ao 
with  undisguised  reluctance,  as  men  submitting  to  a  painful  neces- 
sity. The  subsequent  efforts  of  James  to  recover  his  dominicHtf 
by  the  aid  of  Fr^ch  armaments  completed  the  alienation  of  the 
English  people  from  his  cause,  while  the  cowardice  and  incapacity 
he  displayed  in  Lreland,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  unfortunate  partisans  in  that  eoantiy* 
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Louis  waa  Himself  injured  by  his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  de- 
throned king;  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  intrigues 
to  provoke  insurrections,  and  his  continued  menaces  of  conquest^ 
provoked  and  kept  alive  against  him  the  flame  of  popular  indig- 
nation in  this  country,  and  induced  the  people  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  expensive  continental  "warS;  in  which  England  was  very 
remotely  and  indirectly  concerned,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
restraining  his  ambition.  It  was  in  the  same  way,  at  a  later 
period,  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading  England  excited  a 
spirit  among  the  people  which  led  them  similarly  to  flght  the 
battle  of  continental  Europe,  and  pay  its  sovereigns  for  maintain- 
ing their  own  independence. 

Sxcnoir  IV.     Oenerdl  History  of  Europej  from  the  League  of 
Augeburg  to  the  formation  of  the  Qrand  AlUance, 

The  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
is  so  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  war  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  limit 
our  attention  to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  of 
the  latter.  Several  parties,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  in  effecting 
the  revolution;  scarcely  had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old 
jealousies  were  renewed  with  aggravated  fury.  The  Scottish 
convention  made  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  an  essential 
part  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown;  the  Protestant  sectarians 
]Q  England  were  thus  encouraged  to  hope  for  some  modifications 
in  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church ;  they  did  obtain  a  general 
toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  tory  or  high-  church  party. 
Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  William  not  only 
offered  wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  Tyrconnell,  but 
promised  to  secure  the  Catholics  in  their  civil  rights,  and  give 
them  one-third  of  the  churches. 

But  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  so  recently  secured  in  their 
hnds  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  conscious  that 
fhe  justice  of  their  titles  would  not  bear  a  very  rigid  scrutiny, 
and  dreading  that,  under  a  Catholic  monarch  and  a  Catholic 
parliament,  these  acts  might  be  repealed,  boldly  took  up  arms, 
sad  atoned  for  their  deficiency  of  number  by  martial  vigour  and 
a  daring  spirit.  They  felt  that  under  Cromwell  they  had  won 
thei]^  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  they  were 
Molved  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  bands, 
and  scoured  the  country ;  others  threw  themselves  into  London- 
derry, Enniskillen,  and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out 
mtil  aid  could  arrive  from  England.  James,  with  a  small  French 
face,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  convened  a  parliament  in  Dublin. 
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Tlie  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed^  and  all  the  Protestants  wlio 
favoured,  or  were  supposed  to  fiEiYour,  the  Prince  pf  Orange,  weie 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  But  in  4jie  mean  time  the 
adherents  of  the  abdicated  monarch  had  been  ruined  in  Scotkid 
by  the  loss  of  their  leader^  the  brave  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell 
in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  Highlanders  who  followed  his 
standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person  of  suffi- 
cient influence  to  collect  another  army.  James  began  his  opera- 
tions in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry;  it  was  nobly 
defended  by  th,e  inhabitants^  whose  religious  enthusiasm  moie 
than  suppUe4  theijr  deficiency  in  martial  discipline.  They  vere, 
however,  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of 
fatigue  and  famine,  when  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  England, 
with  provision  and  ammunition,  upon  which  the  besiegers  aban- 
doned their  undertaJdng. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster  the  duke  Qf  Schom- 
berg  landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men ;  bu]t;  as  the 
operations  of  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the 
people  of  England,  William  followed  with  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement, and  hasted  to  meet  his  father-in-law.    The  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  1st  of  July^  1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Boyne ;  the  skill  of  William  procured  him  a  victory^  which  the 
cowardice  of  James  rendered  decisive  j  he  fled  from'  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin,  hasted  to  take  shipping  at 
Waterford  for  France,  abandoning  his  faithful  subject^  to  tbeii 
fate.    The  Lish,  though  fdrsaken,  did  not  despair ;  they  thn'w 
themselves  into  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested, 
but  was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege.    This  failure  was,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlboroogh  in 
Munster,  who  with  five  thousand  men  reduced  Cork.  Ejnsale,  and 
some  other  places  of  less  importance.    But  Irelana  was  not  yet 
subdued,  and  William  intrusted  the  completion  of  ike  task  to 
Baron  Ginkel,  who  took  Athlone  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lish  army,  chiefly  through  the  negligence  of  St.  Ruth,  whom 
Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James.   Stung  witii  remorse, 
St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.    The  Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  at  Limerick,  which 
Ginkel  once  more  besieged.    All  parties  were  now  weary  of  the 
war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  t(deration  as 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  that  they  should  be.  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  subjects,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  that 
as  many  as  chose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  late  monarch 
should  be  transported  to  the  continent  at  the  expense  of  the 
government    About  ten  thousand  men  took  advantage  of  the 
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lait  article,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  brigades,  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  disgusted  with  the 
oonstitutional  jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  tories,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  zealous  support 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  Bat  a  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance,  the 
massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of 
great  treachery,  brought  so  much  odium  on  the  new  government 
that  James  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  a  restoration.  The 
Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  new  government  a  day  later  than 
that  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  as  their  allegianoe  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  authorities  they  believed  themselves  in 
perfect  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glens 
without  distrust  or  auspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
the  soldiers,  pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts, 
•et  fire  to  the  houses,  and  shot  down  the  inhabitants  as  they 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames. 

This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe ; 
the  French  king  hoped  that  it  would  enable  him  to  replace  James 
on  the  throne ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  his 
foroee  across  the  Channel  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  crown  of 
William  would  have  been  exposed  to  serious  danger.  A  camp  was 
fanned  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue ;  twenty  thousand  Irish 
and  French  soldiers  were  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  power- 
ful navy  was  equipped  to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was 
frustrated  by  the  valour  of  British  seamen;  Admiral  Russell, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  a  Dutch  squadron,  attacked  the 
IVonch  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  several  of  their  men-of-war  and 
transporta,  and  drove  the  rest  into  their  harbours.  James  beheld 
from  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes,  but  could  not  forbear 
expreaedng  his  admiration  of  the  valour  of  his  former  subjects.^ 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  as 
the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  were  called ;  but,  instead  of  open  re- 
bellimi,  they  resolved  to  remove  the  king  by  assassination.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  the  nation  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
intended  treachery  that  William  was  restored  to  all  his  former 
popularity.  From  this  time  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  there 
is  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  domestic  history  of  England.  On 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  Protestant  heir  to  the 
crown,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  eventual  succession  was 
settled  on  Sophia,  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs, 
being  Protestants  (a.i>.  1701).  She  was  the  granddaughter  of 
James  I.,  by  the  princess  EUzabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate 

>  When  he  saw  the  French  fleet  but  my  brave  English  tars  could  have 
Mi  on  fire,  he  exclaimed, '  Ah  t  none      performed  eo  gallant  an  action  1 ' 
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elector-palatine.  Party  animosities  between  the  whigs  and  tones 
were  occasionally  violent^  and  William  lU.  was  not  always  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  was 
a  prince  of  great  abilities,  sullied,  however,  too  often  by  cnielty 
and  bigotry.    Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  he  trampled  on  the  priyileges  of  his 
Hungarian  subjects,  and  persecuted  the   Protestants.    But  the 
overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of 
Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  without  an  ally,  and  theywene 
forced  to  submit  in  silence.     Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power 
of  the  league;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Flanders,  sent  a  third  to 
check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  to  form  a  barrier  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  ravaged  the  palatinate  with  fire  and  sword  (i.P. 
1688).    This  barbarous  policy  filled  Europe  with  horror;  men, 
women,  and  children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in  the  in- 
clement month  of  February,  wandered  by  the  light  of  their  own 
burning  houses  over  the  frozen  fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands 
to  cold  and  hunger.    Nor  did  this  detestable  expedient  produce 
the  desired  efiect ;  the  German  armies^  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
grained  several  important  triumphs.    Louis  sought  to  recover  his 
former  superiority  by  nobler  means ;  he  intrusted  his  armies  to 
new  generals  of  approved  talent,  and  the  fortune  of  war  instantly 
changed.    Savoy  was  overrun  by  the  French  .marshal,  Catinat; 
Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  allies  in 
Flanders ;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fleets  were  defeated  off 
Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  able  to  defend 
Catalonia  (a.i>.  1690).    Littie  was  done  on  the  side  of  Geimanv, 
for  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  TidD, 
whose  progress  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  hereditary  domimonsL 
Had  this  course  of  fortune  continued  Louis  must  have  become  the 
master  of  Europe,  but  in  the  following  campaigns  the  Turks, 
deprived  of  all  their  advantages,  left  the  emperor  at  leisure  to 
watch  his  western  frontiers,  and  Catinat  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.    But  in  Flanders  the  French  continued  to  be 
eminently  successful.    Mons  and  Namur  were  taken  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  which  the  united  forces  of  the  English  and  Dutch  could 
make  for  their  relief,  and  the  allies  were  defeated  in  two  great 
general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Luxemberg.    But  William 
in.  was  never  daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted  such  prudent 
measures,  that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  important 
advantages    from    his  victories.      Similar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  in  Savoy,  Spain,  and  Germany;  but  the  triumpha 
were  equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  loss  at  La  Hogue,  the  French  navy  rode  triumphant^  aud 
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gained  a  decided  superiority  over  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets. 
But  France  was  exhausted  by  these  efforts;  a  dreadful  famine 
ravaged  the  country,  arising  partly  from  an  unfavourable  season 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  hands  to  till  the  ground ;  and  the 
finances  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  confusion.  The  allies, 
aware  of  these  circumstances,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  recover 
their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on  the 
fiide  of  Flanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All  parties  became 
weary  of  a  war  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  much  treasure  ex- 
pended, and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Negotiations  were 
commenced  under  the  mediaticm  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  at 
Ryswick  (a.d.  1097),  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  made 
many  important  concessions  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for 
Mb  future  projects.  The  French  king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to 
enforce,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and 
several  other  omissions  left  abundant  groimds  for  a  renewal  of  the 
war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  consented 
to  the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
desertion  of  his  allies.  But  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived 
more  advantage  from  the  treaty;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his 
whole  force  against  the  Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sultan, 
Mustapha  11.,  became,  for  a  brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe. 
The  danger  was  averted  by  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of 
Savoy,  who  now  began  to  attract  admiration.  After  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  he  took  the  command  of  the  imperialists,  and  encountered 
Mustapha  at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theiss, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  battle  was  brief,  but  for  its 
duration  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fifteen  thousand 
Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their  flight 
across  the  river;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great 
seal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  victors ;  the 
grand  vizier,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pachas, 
were  among  the  victims  of  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having 
vainly  attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was 
forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  several  pro- 
rinces  were  resigned  to  the  Austrians,  Azof  ceded  to  the  Russians, 
now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the  administration  of  the 
Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the  cession  of  the 
Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  11.,  engaged 
the  general  attention  of  Europe  after  the  peace  pf  Ryswick :  three 
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princes  were  candidates  for  the  succession,  Louis  ZTV.,  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  unneeeBsary  to 
canvass  their  several  claims,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  g^aaml 
interests  of  Europe  pointed  to  the  electoral  prince  as  the  mort 
eligible  <of  the  competitors.  A  secret  treafy  of  partition  was  eaor 
duded  between  William  and  Louis,  but  Charles  IL  zecei?ed 
information  of  the  transaction,  and,  enraged  that  his  donuoiQitt 
should  be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement  been 
made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison  (▲.]).  1690).  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was 
arranged  by  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  emperor 
Leopold  refused  his  concurrence,  expecting  to  obtain  for  his  Wily 
the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  During  these 
negotiations  the  affections  of  Uie  Dutch  were  alienated  from 
William  by  his  sacrificing  the  settlement  which  they  had  esta- 
blished  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  EngliBh. 
Could  they  have  found  leaders,  they  would  probably  have  had 
recourse  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented  to  vent  their 
rage  in  violent  language  and  famous  invective.  Charles  IL  was 
long  disposed  to  favour  tiie  Austrian  claimant  to  bis  crown,  bat 
the  arrogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favourites  alienated 
the  nation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  whUe  the  Spanish  nobility 
and  clergy  urged  the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice: 
Lmocent  XII.,  who  then  filled  tiie  pontifical  chair,  was  veiy 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy ;  he  there- 
fore strenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a  French  prince ;  a 
new  will  was  made,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the 
dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Not  long 
after,  Charles  died  (▲.D.  1701),  and  Louis,  after  some  hesitation 
between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this 
proceeding,  both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season. 
William  found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  war,  and 
Louis,  by  an  unexpected  movement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had 
secured  a  great  portion  of  the  Dutch  army.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, commenced  a  war,  claiming  the  duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  army,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene,  gained  several  advantages  over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Italy. 
During  this  campaign,  the  States-general  and  William,  having 
failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  explanations  of  his  designs  from 
the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  the  Grand  AUianoe^ 
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with  the  empergj*.  Its  avowed  objects  were,  *  to  procure  ^atisfactaon 
to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  succession; 
obtain  security  to  the  EuglUb  and  Dutch  for  tbe^  dominions  and 
commerce ;  prevent  the  wAon  of  the  monarchies  of  France  an^ 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  poa9e§siag  ithe  .Spanish 
dominions  in  America.'  But  tjiis  tre.aty  would  probably  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  Ex^liah  parliament,  but  for  the  imprudence  with 
which  Louis  hazarded  an  insult  to  the  British  natio;;!  ((A.;p.  1701), 
On  the  4eath  of  James  IX.^  he  caused  his  son^  oommoi^y  called  the 
Old  Pretender,  to  be  recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  ^d  frel^md. 
under  the  title  of  James  III.  The  parliament  at  oace  enterea 
heartily  into  the  war,  which  they  had  hitherto  disapproved;  and 
their  martial  ardour  was  i^ot  abated  by  the  death  of  William,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  a  fall  from  a  horse  and  the  unskilfulnes^  of  an  in- 
experienced surgeon  (a.d.  1702).  The  intelligence  of  this  event 
filled  the  allies  with  consternation ;  but  their  fears  niirere  of  short 
duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  declared 
her  resolution  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  pf  her  predecessor. 

Sbohon  V.    The  War  of  the  Spamd^  SuccetaUm. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  English 
people ;  William  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner,  who  was  more  strongly 
attadied  to  Holland  than  to  his  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness 
of  manner  had  greatly  tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  He 
was  suspected  by  the  tpries  of  secret  designs  against  the  Ohurch, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had 
ceased  to  respect  him,  because  he  had  not  ehown  himself  sufficiently 
grateful  for  their  services  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  He  had 
not  been  a  very  successful  general,  and  many  believed  (though 
falsely)  that  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back  the 
earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough  through  envy  of  his  superior 
abilities.  He  had  at  firat  recognised  the  claims  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and,  therefore,  when  he  joined  the 
grand  alliance  formed  to  prevent  what  he  had  previously  sanctioned 
he  was  exposed  to  suspicions  of  insincerity,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  if  Louis  made  any  large  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the 
Batch  the  English  monarch  would  not  persevere  in  his  resistance. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  of  very  little- importance 
to  England  whether  an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch 
of  Spain ;  the  war  of  the  succession,  in  which  this  country  bore  the 
principal  i^are,  was  that  in  which  its  interests  were  the  least 
involved;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured  forth  its  blood  and 
tteasoie  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  no  connection  with  its  real 
position.    It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  Louis 
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to  impose  upon  the  Englisli  people  a  soyereign  of  his  choice  whicli 
induced  the  queen  and  her  people  to  enter  on  a  bloody  and  ex- 
pensive war,  for  no  other  purpose  than  humiliating  the.insolence  of 
a  despot.  They  subsequently  found  out  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
dear  a  price  for  the  luxuries  of  war  and  vengeance. 

Queen  Anne  infused  vigour  into  the  grand  alliance^  not  only  by 
the  prompt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  a  judicious  choice  of 
ministers ;  Lord  Godolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasuryy 
and  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  connected  with  the  premier 
by  marriage,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
army  in  Flanders,  and  ambassador  extraordinaiy  to  the  States- 
general.  War  was  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day  at 
London,  the  Hague,  and  Vienna  j  and  the  campaign  was  simultane- 
ously opened  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  (a.d.  1702).  The 
earl  of  Marlborough,  who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  allied  generals  who  obtained  success ;  he  captured  several 
important  towns,  and  would  probably  have  defeated  the  French  in 
the  open  field  had  not  his  motions  been  fettered  by  the  presence 
of  the  Dutch  field-deputies,  who  were  too  cautious  or  too  timoroos 
to  allow  of  his  hazarding  an  engagement.  At  sea  the  ancient  re- 
nown of  the  English  navy  was  re-established ;  Sir  G^rge  Booke 
sailed  against  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having  with  him  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Cadiz 
was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  Kooke  sailed  to  Vigo,  where  the 
galleons  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America  lay,  protected 
by  a  French  fleet  and  a  formidable  castle  and  batteries.  The 
^iglish  admiral  broke  the  boom  that  protected  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  Ormond  stormed  the  castie,  and 
the  French,  losing  all  hope,  set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the 
English  and  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  extinguish  the  flames;  six 
ships  of  the  line  and  nine  galleons  became  the  trophies  of  the 
conquerors. 

These  losses,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  not 
abate  the  courage  of  Louis ;  and  the  confederates,  though  joined 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  did  not  improve  their  advantages  (a.d> 
1703).  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  being 
joined  by  Marshal  ViUars,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  im- 
perialists at  Hochstet,  by  which  a  road  was  opened  to  "Vienna. 
The  armies  of  Louia  retained  their  superiority  in  Italy :  even  at 
sea  the  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  confederates;  and 
these  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
fortified  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  captured  by  Marlborough. 
Even  these  slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  allies ;  the  English 
parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  continuing  the  war,  and  the 
emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  the  Hungarian  insurgents, 
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le  otHer  by  the  French  and  BayarianSy  ordered  his  second 
'lea,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain^  and  to  invade 
itiy  through  Portugal. 

>Toug1i  had  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  timid 
>f  his  Dutch  colleagues ;  he  concerted  the  plan  of  his  next 
a  with  a  more  congenial  spirit,  Prince  Eugene.  As  his 
conquests,  in  the  preceding  campaigns^  had  secured  a 
rrier  for  the  United  Provinces,  Marlborough,  now  advanced 
tie  of  duke,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  to  the  Dutch 
8,  concentrated  his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  in- 
France,  and  then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A 
1  was  effected  with  the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bavaria's 
b  Donawert  were  forced,  and  the  allies  advanced  to  the 
).  The  Bavarian  prince,  having  been  reinforced  by  thirty 
id  FVench,  imder  the  command  of  Marshal  Tallard,  resolved 
trd  a  battle ;  and  the  duke,  having  been  joined  by  Prince 
a  with  an  equal  number,  eagerly  sought  for  an  engagement 
st  13,  A.D.  1704).  The  French  and  Bavarians  were  advan- 
isly  posted  on  a  hill  between  the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
eim;  but  their  line  was  weakened  by  detachments,  and 
orough  taking  advantange  of  this  error,  charged  through,  and 
L  decisive  victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians 
MUed,  wounded,  or  taken ;  their  camp,  equipage,  baggage, 
)ry,  and  standards  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ;  Tallard 
aken  prisoner,  and  the  Bavarian  prince  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate.  The  allies,  however,  suffered  very  severely ;  their  loss 
inted  to  no  less  than  five  thousand  killed,  and  seven  thousand 
ided. 

le  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  were  the 
fidiate  liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  danger,  the  Hunga- 
insurgents  were  terrified  into  submission,  Bavaria  was  aban- 
3d  by  its  sovereign  to  the  ravages  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shat- 
d  relics  of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  within 
ii  own  frontiers.  The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even  of 
ce  importance  than  the  immediate  results ;  it  not  only  compen- 
ed  for  the  ill  success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changed 
)  whole  complexion  of  the  war.  At  sea  the  English  navy  began 
letrieve  its  fame ;  though  Sir  George  Rooke  failed  in  an  attack 
Barcelona,  he  took  Gibraltar,  a  fortress  hitherto  deemed  im- 
egnable,  and  gained  a  glorious  but  unprofitable  victory  over  the 
ranch  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  allies  exhibited  the  same  vigour  as  the  English, 
louis  miut  have  been  speedily  ruined;  but  the  Germans  were 
iugglsh ;  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  accession  of 
us  mote  enterprising  son  Joseph,  made  no  change  in  their  policy 
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(a.]).  1705)  ;  the  prince  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  imperialists, 
obstinately  refused  to  join  Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  and  the 
allies  could  attempt  no  conquest  of  importance  in  Flanders.  In 
Italy  the'  French  obtained  so  many  advantages  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  -when  he  wiis' 
besieged,  withbut  little  prospect  of  relief;  but  on  the  side  of  Spain  the' 
allied  arms  were  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  Sir  John  Leake 
defeated  a  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  and  thus  forced  the  marshal 
de  Tessd  to  raise  tiie  siege  of  that  fortress ;  the  confederates,  enUm^ 
Spain  on  the  Portuguese  side,  captured  several  places  in  Estrema- 
dura,  while  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been  convoyed  by 
Sir  Gloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took  the  important 
city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authority  of  Charles  IlL  in 
the  whole  province  of  Catalonia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia. 

These  variations  of  success  inflamed  the  courage  and  obslanacy  of 
the  belligerent  powers.    Louis  was  so  elated  that  he  ordered 
Marshal  Villeroy  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  Flanders^  while  his 
Italian  army  besieged  Turin,  and  the  forces  he  sent  into  Germany 
drove  the  prince  <i  Baden  and  the  impmalists  before  them  (lb. 
1706).     The  English  pariiament,  now  composed  prindpally  of 
whijgs,  showed  the  greatest  eagerness  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign.    Marl- 
borough joined  the  united  army  of  Holland  and  England  in  May,  and 
soon  after  received  a  subeidiaiy  Danish  force.  Villeroy,  relying  on  his 
superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack  the  allies,  and  the  two  armies 
met  near  the  village  of  Ranullies.    The  French  marshal  posted  his 
left  wing  behind  a  morass,  where  it  could  not  be  attacked,  but 
where  it  was  equaUy  incapable  of  advancing  against  the  enemy. 
Marlborough  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error ;  amusing  the 
Fr^ch  left  wing  by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  infantry  in 
masses  on  the  centre ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance,  but  the 
duke,  bringing  up  the  cavalry  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  broke  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  and  in  an 
instant  Villeroy's  army  was  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.    Seven 
thousand  of  the  French  were  slain,  ax  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
and  avast  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition  abandoned  to  the 
victors.    The  loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory  were  the  immediate  eon- 
quest  of  Brabant  and  almost  all  tlie  Spanish  Netherlands;  bat 
its  consequences  were  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal  Vendome 
having  been  recalled,  to  remedy,  if  possible,  Villeroy^s  disaster, 
Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Turin,  and  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  obstruct  his  march.    Orleanr 
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loiued  ttie  besieging  anny,  and,  as  a  battle  was  mani- 
vitable,.  the  French  marshals  anxiously  deliberated 
liey  ahould  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments. 
rity  voted  against  the  measure;  but  Marshal  Marsin  pro* 
order,  signed  by  the  king  immediately  after  receiving 
ut  of  his  defeat  at  Ramillies,  commanding  his  generals 
Per,  bat  to  wait  for^  battle.  This  order  hurt  the  pride 
ised  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  While  the 
enerals  -were  angrily  debating  what  arrangements  should 
,  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  the 
le  French  got  entangled  in  their  extensive  intrenchments, 
:■  Doria  running  through  their  camp  prevented  one  part 
army  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  other ;  they 
eedily  routed,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  not  halting 
^y  had  passed  their  own  frcmtiers.  In  men,  the  loss  of  the 
army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cannon, 
\,  ammunition,  and  military  chest  By  this  single  blow 
186  of  Bourbon  lost  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua^ 
ndpality  of  Piedmont^  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of 

the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive  in  Spaii. 
e  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  sluggish- 
tf  the  archduke  Charles.  Philip  besieged  his  rival  in 
ona,  but  was  forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John 
,  with  an  English  squadron,  before  the  town.  The  retreat 
lade  in  great  disorder,  partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of 
in,  which  the  superstitious  Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen 
or  ruin.  Forty  thousand  English  and  Portuguese,  under 
immand  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas, 
tced  through  Estremadura  towards  Madrid,  and  Philip  wav 
I  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time  the  count  de  Santa 
surrendered  Oarthagena  and  the  galleys  to  the  allied  powers, 
the  archduke  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,  and  closely  pressed 
ival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been  lost 
te  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the 
bbourhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
i}  having  collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English 
Portuguese  to  abandon  Madrid.  Oarthagena  was  soon  after 
yeied,  but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of 

ialaiids  of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  which  surrendered  to  the 
{lish  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake.  Louis  was  so  disheartened 
hk  bases  that  he  sought  for  peace  on  very  humble  conditions, 


The  duke  of  Berwick  was  the      the  ablest  generals  in  the  service  of 
iuril  son  of  James  IL,  and  one  of      France. 
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but  the  allies,  intoxicated  with  success,  demanded  such  humiliatiBg 
terms  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  another  campaign. 

While  the  English  ministers  were  lavishing  blood  and  treasuie 
to  support  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation.    A  treaty  for  uniting  England  and  Scotland  under 
one  legislature  was  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  countries ; 
but  the  Scottish  nation  generally  was  opposed  to  a  union  that 
galled  their  national  pride,  and  the  advantages  of  which  time 
alone  could  develop  (a.b.  1707).    Louis  derived  one  advantage 
from  his  recent  misfortunes ; — ^the  expulsion  of  his  force  from  Italy 
enabled  him  to  send  powerful  succours  into  Spain,  where  the  allies 
were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  misconduct.    The 
earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquifl  de  las  Minas,  having  exhausted 
all  their  provisions  in  Valencia,  attempted  to  pass  into  New  Cas- 
tile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
and  aware  that  the  allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
the  archduke,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almanza,  and 
won  a  victory  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  duriDg 
the  war.    This  great  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
in  Spain,  and  similar  success  attended  the  French  army  in  Ge^ 
many,  where  the  Marshal  Yillars  penetrated  to  the  Danube, 
and  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  under  contribution.    Nothing 
of  importance  occurred  in  Flanders,  and  the  only  naval  enterprise 
was  IJie  siege  of  Toulon.    Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
marched  through  France  to  besiege  this  great  port,  while  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their  ope- 
rations.   But  unfortunately  the   garrison  of  Toulon  had  been 
reinforced  two  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies;  they 
retreated  through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed, 
and  diffiudng  consternation  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.    Nor  "was 
this  the  only  evil  that  Louis  suffered  from  the  invasion;  the 
detachments  withdrawn  from  the  army  of  Marshal  Yillars  so 
weakened  that  general  that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high 
projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the  Rhine,  instead  of  advancing 
beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which  the 
results  of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed ;  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough  lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  popularity;  they 
were  opposed  even  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and,  though 
they  persuaded  the  queen  to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  they  saw  that  their  influence  with  her  majesty,  and  their 
power  in  parliament  had  been  considerably  diminished  (a.I).  1706). 
Marlborough  felt  that  a  vigorous  campaign  was'  essential  to  his 
future  interests,  especially  as  the  duke  de  Yendome  had,  by 
treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges;  he  therafoTB 
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a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the  Scheldt  came  up 
rench.  army,  strongly  posted  at  Gadenarde.  The  British 
>ke  tbeir  opponents  at  the  first  chazge,  the  French  lines 
ofdaion,  and,  though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented 
&om  completing  their  victoiy,  the  enemy  fled  in  such 
bat  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  and  nearly  six 

deserted.  Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince 
ndertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French 

and   though  it  was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal 

it  -was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
lent  and  Bruges  were  recovered  ere  the  dose  of  the 
.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Italy,  Germany,  or 
•ut  the  English  fleet  conquered  the  island  of  Sardinia,  aud 

the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Archduke 
M  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

onfidence  of  the  idlies  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
in  and  Marlborough  found  the  English  parliament  ready 

additional  supplies;  the  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their 
md  the  imperialists  promised  to  lay  aade  their  inactivity, 
on  the  contrary,  disheartened  by  defeat^  his  treasury 
ed,  his  councils  distracted,  and  his  kingdom  sufferiAg  from 

offered  to  purchase  peace  by  every  concession  that  could 
bly  be  demanded  (a.]).  1709).  Once  more  his  profiera  were 
1,  except  upon  conditions  inconsistent  with  hb  personol 
*  and  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  once  more  he  appealed 
hazards  of  war.  The  confederates  in  Flanders,  finding  that 
al  ViLars  had  taken  a  position  from  which  he  could  not  be 
ged,  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  and  on  the  surrender  of  that  place 
ed  Mons.  Villars,  unable  to  relieve  the  place,  took  pes- 
a  of  a  strong  camp  at  Malplaquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he 

harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past 
Bs,  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments. 
battles,  sbce  the  indention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more 
Date  and  bloody;  victory  finally  declared  in  favour  of  the 
I,  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand 
;  while  the  French,  who  had  fought  under  cover,  lost  only  ten 
isand.   Mens  was  now  closely  invested,  and  the  surrender  of 

important  place  closed  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance 
uied  in  Oermaoy,  Italy,  or  Spain ;  but  Louis,  finding  hia 
nuces  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  nnsuocessfU  effort  to 
tin  peace* 

jon£erenceB  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg  (A.n.  1710),  but 
i  allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  rejected 
I  propontions  of  the  French  king ;  he  was,  however,  unwilling 
Ixeak  off  the  negotiatioDs,  and  tiie  conferences  were  continued 
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even  after  the  hostile  armies  had  actually  taken  the  field.   The 
duke  of  Marlborough  took  several  fortified  places  in  flanden;  but 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  allies  in  Spain  more  than  coxmterbalanced 
their   other   successes.     The  archduke  Charles,  aided   by  the 
English  general  Stanhope,  twice  defeated  his  rival,  and  a  second 
time  gained  possession  of  Madrid;  instead  of  improving  these 
advantages,  he  loitered  in  the  capital  until  forced  to  retire  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of 
Vendome.    The  allies  retired  towards  Catalonia,  and  marched,  for 
the  sake  of  subsistence,  in  two  bodies.    Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  rear  division,  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Biihuega, 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.    Staremberg,  who  led 
the  principal  division,  was  soon  after  forced   to  engage  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  he  made  such  able  dispositions  that  Vendome 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  imperialists  continued  their 
march  in  safety.    They  were,  however,  so  weakened  and  di- 
spirited by  Stanhope's  misfortune  that  they  could  not  check  the 
victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  more  consequence 
to  Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  qneoi, 
a  woman  of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  power  with 
discretion.  A  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the 
duchess,  and  was  gained  over  by  Harley  and  St.  John  to  induce 
the  queen  to  make  a  total  change  in  the  administration.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  whigs  had  continued  to  enjov 
the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  but  many  circumstances  contributed 
to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weight  of  taxes,  occasioned  by 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a  burden,  when 
victories,  from  their  very  frequency,  ceased  to  excite  joy  j  the 
conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that  *  England  should  fight  for 
all  and  pay  for  all,'  gave  just  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  rejection  of 
the  French  king's  offers  at  Gertruydenberg  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  triumph  of  private  ambition  over  public  policy.  In  addition 
to  these  grounds  of  discontent,  the  tones  raised  the  ciy  that  the 
^  Church  was  in  danger,'  on  account  of  the  favour  shown  to  ^e 
dissenters ;  and  the  whigs,  instead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to 
refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted  to  silence  the  clamour  by  force. 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor, 
in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  dissenters,  and  advocated  the 
exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistanoa. 
Though  it  was  but  a  poor  contemptible  production,  such  is  the 
violence  of  party  that  it  was  printed,  and  forty  thousand  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  week.    In  another  week  it  would 
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ove  l>een  forgotten,  bad  not  Godolphin,  who  was 
Ekttacked  in  the  Commons,  persuaded  his  friends  to 
)  subject  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment.  Common 
;ed  from  such  an  absurdity;  the  generous  feelings  of 
'weore  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  preacher,  and  this 
was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  During  his  trial  the 
Lowed  the  liveliest  zeal  m  his  behalf;  and  when  he  was 
.ty  the  House  of  Lords,  dreading  popular  tumults, 
mtence  so  lenient  that  it  was  hailed  by  the  tories  as  a 

lecution  of  Sacheyerell  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs ;  the 
are  of  their  unpopularity,  dismissed  all  her  ministers 

duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed 
auspices  of  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  soon  after  created  earl 
A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  in  which  the  tories 
erwhelming  majority  (a.i).  1711),  but  the  ministers  did 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  their  predecessors;  and  copious 
rere  Toted  for  tiie  maintenance  of  the  war. 

ends  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and 
all  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  without  issue ;  his 
;harles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  succeeded  to 
re,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  thus  exposed  to  as 
Dger  from  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria  as 
it  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  campaign  was  languidly 
d  in  every  quarter,  and  ere  its  conclusion  the  English 
3  were  secretly  negotiating  with  France. 

many  disgraceful  intrigues,  in  which  all  the  actors 
i  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  party  purposes,  the  duke  uf 
ougb  was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  conferences 
aeral  peace  commenced  at  Utrecht.  The  successive  deaths 
lauphin  of  France,  his  son  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his 
m  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  left  only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjou 
I  Fhilip  and  the  throne  of  fVance.    The  union  of  the 

and  Spanish  monarchies  filled  the  confederates  with  no 
)nable  apprehensions,  and  the  English  ministers  were  obliged 
lien  that  they  would  renew  the  war  unless  Philip  renounced 
i;ht  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France  (a.d.  1712). 
this  important  point  was  obtained,  the  English  and  French 
I  upon  a  cessation  of  arms ;  the  Dutch  and  the  imperialists 
ued  the  campaign,  but  with  such  ill-success  that  they  were 
)d  to  renew  the  conferences  for  peace.    On  the  81st  of  March, 

the  treaties  between  the  different  powers  were  signed  at 
ht  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  Prussia, 
Uy  exalted  into  a  kingdom^  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
impeior  held  out  until  the  following  year,  when  he  signed  a 

z  2 
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treaty  at  Rastadt,  leisa  fayourable  than  that  which  had  been  offiaied 
at  Utrecht ;  and  the  kiiig  of  Spain,  with  more  leloctance^  gave  Ui 
adhesion  to  the  geneial  amingementB. 

Few  subjects  haye  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  coodnel 
of  the  English  ministers  in  relatian  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  tiis 
reason  is  perfectly  obvious  ;-^both  the  political  partiea  tiiat  divided 
the  nation  had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs  continued  the  war  after 
all  its  reasonable  objects  had  been  gained,  the  toiies  concluded  a 
peace  in  which  the  advantages  that  England  might  have  daimed, 
from  the  success  of  her  arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  Ths 
people  of  England  generally  disliked  the  peace,  and  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  votei 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  whigs  now  began  to  pretend 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  the  alani 
spreading  rapidly  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popiAaiity.  Nor  were  these  apprehanmona  gioundlaa; 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites  the  earl  oi  Oxford  -wu 
removed  from  his  office,  and  a  new  administration,  more  fiivoor* 
able  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  formed  under  the  lAispicea  of  8i 
John,  Lord  Bolingbreke.  But  before  the  court  of  St.  Genuaioi 
could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change  the  queen,  haianed 
by  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  her  servants,  sank  into  a  lethaigy, 
and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  and  lui 
adherents  (August  1, 1714).  Several  whig  lords,  without  bong 
summoned,  attended  the  council  which  was  of  course  held  at  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  the  tories,  overewed,  concurred  is 
issuing  an  order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  as 
G^rge  L,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

SxcnojT   VL     PeUr  the  Qreat  of  Suttia,     Ckarb$  XIL  tf 

Stoeden, 

In  the  two  last  sections  we  have  confined  our  attention  ta  tin 
wars  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  in  the  aonth  aad 
west  of  Europe;  during  this  period  the  northern  and  eastern 
divisions  of  Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
himian  life, — ^Peter  tiie  Gbreat  of  Russia  and  Charlea  XII.  of 
Sweden.  Before  entering  on  their  history,  we  must  take  a  bmf 
retrospect  of  the  aflfain  ci  the  North  after  the  acceaaion  of  the 
Czar  Alexis  and  the  resignation  of  Queen  Christina. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexii^  RussU  began  lapidlf  Is 
emerge  from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  tha 
Mongolian  invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  He  refonned  tha 
laws,  ancouraged  commerce,  and  patronised  the  arts }  he  wcafeied 
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Tom  the  Poles^  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  esta- 
X  dominion  over  the  Cossack  tribes.  His  son  Theodore, 

'weak  constitution,  steadily  pursued  the  same  course 
policy.  *  He  lived/  says  a  native  Russian  historian, 
i  delight  of  his  people,  and  died  amidst  their  sighs 
On  the  day  of  his  decease  Moscow  was  in  the  same 
taress  -which  Rome  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus.'  John, 
r  and  successor  of  Theodore,  was  a  prince  of  weak 
his  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for  a  time  on  the 
y  excluding  her  young  brother  Peter,  to  whom  Theo- 
aqueathed  the  crown.  During  seven  years  of  boyhood 
ixed  Sophia's  galling  yoke,  but  when  he  reached  his 
b.  year  he  took  advantage  of  the  general  indignation 

the  misconduct  of  the  government,  to  shut  that  princess 
nnery  and  banish  her  favourite  into  a  distant  part  of  the 

•k  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a^d. 
le  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a  height 
clergy  and  commons  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their 
o  the  king,  and  Ferdinand  III.,  almost  without  any  effort 
?n,  was  thus  invested  with  absolute  power.  On  his 
.D.  1670),  his  successor,  Christian  V.,  commenced  war 
Dharles  XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  who,  though  assailed  by  a 
league,  defended  himself  with  great  abilily  and  success. 
KL,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  tried  to  make  himself 
Lte  as  the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  he  died  prematurely 
37),  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XIL,  who  has 
•ervedly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 

the  Gbreat  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks, 
hom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which 
to  his  subjects  the  conunerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  This 
ion  enlarged  his  views ;  he  resolved  to  make  Rusda  the 
3f  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  to  connect  the  Dwina, 
Iga,  and  the  Don  by  canals,  thus  opening  a  water  oommuni- 
between  the  Northern  Seas  and  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
To  complete  tMs  magnificent  plan  he  determined  to  build 

on  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  should  be  the  emporium  of 
\m  commerce  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  still 
ii  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  pro»- 
of  his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe, 
e  purpose  of  acquiring  instruction  and  bringing  back  to  his 
cts  the  improvements  of  more  civilised  nations.  In  1608, 
ig  established  a  regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his 
ice,  he  departed  from  his  dominions  as  a  private  gentlemaui 
le  train  of  the  ambassadors  that  he  had  sent  to  the  principal 
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courts  of  Europe.  Am0terdam,  at  that  time  one  of  the  moft 
flourishing  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the  first  place  that 
arrested  his  attention ;  he  entered  himself  as  a  common  carpenter 
in  one  of  the  principal  dock-yards,  labouring  and  living  exactly 
like  the  other  workmen.  Thence  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
examined  and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  King  William 
presented  the  czar  with  an  elegant  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to 
engage  several  ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  After  a  year's 
absence  Peter  returned  home,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  train  of  men  well  qualified  to  instruct  his  subjects. 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Baltic,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with  Frederic 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  John  Sobieski 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmaric 
(a.d.  1700).  The  Danes  commenced  the  war  by  invading  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  brotilier-in-law  and 
ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Their  progress  was  slower  than  thej 
expected,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  career  they  were  arrested  by 
intelligence  of  the  dangers  that  menaced  their  own  capitaL  Charles 
XU.,  undaunted  by  the  power  of  the  league,  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  dominions  of  Denmark;  whilst  his  fleet, 
strengthened  by  an  English  squadron,  blockaded  Copenhagen,  he 
suddenly  embarked  his  troops  at  Carlscrona,  and  having  easily 
effected  a  passage  laid  siege  to  the  dty  by  land.  Frederic  cut 
off  from  his  dominions  by  the  Swedish  cruisers,  and  alarmed  by 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace 
highly  honourable  to  the  Swedes,  leaving  his  Russian  and  Polish 
allies  to  continue  the  contest. 

No  sooner  hod  Charles  concluded  the  treaty  than  he  resolved 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva 
with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  though  his  own  army  did 
not  exceed  ten  thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved 
to  attack  his  enemies  in  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  his 
artillery  had  opened  a  small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to 
advance  to  the  charge  with  fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow, 
that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added  to  the  confusion  into  which 
the  undisciplined  Russians  were  thrown  by  this  daring  assault; 
the  very  superiority  of  their  numbers  added  to  their  confusion; 
after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they' were  totally  routed; 
eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  battle  or  fiight,  thirty 
thousand  remained  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  was 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right 
cause,  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects ;  '  I  knew,'  ho 
aaid|  'that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  teach  us 
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conquerors  in  our  turn.'  Thougli  at  the  head  of  forty 
men,  he  did  not  yenture  to  encounter  his  riyal,  but 
the  provinoea  that  he  had  invaded. 
-wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the  Poles 
as,  'who  '-were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga; 
.  a  pajBsage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete 
Thenoe  he  entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Courland  and 
Ly  scarcely  encountering  any  opposition.  Encouraged  by 
)8S,  he  formed  the  project  of  dethroning  King  Augustus, 
lost  the  affection  of  the  Poles  by  the  undisguised  pre- 
rhich  he  showed  for  his  Saxon  subjects.  With  this  design 
)d  into  a  secret  correspondence  witii  Radzrewiski,  the  car- 
unate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 
I  the  diet  and  senate  that  Augustus  sought  peace  as  his 
ans  of  safety.  Charles  refused  to  treat  unless  the  Poles 
i  new  king  ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could  only 
bis  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet  the  Swedes 
cious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.d.  1702).  The  Polish  monarch 
bh  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of 
did  not  exceed  half  that  number ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed 
mt  conquests,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  Augustus^ 
aving  made  in  yain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  his 
was  forced  to  fly,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  aJl  his 
y  and  baggage.  A  second  triumph  at  Pultusk,  in  the 
ng  campaign  gave  such  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of 
tuB  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the  diet  (a.I).  1704), 
e  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczinski  who  had  been 
ated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

ar  had  not  been  in  the  mean  time  inactive ;  though  he  had 
iven  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he  had  made 
rerful  diversion  by  invading  Jngria  and  taking  Narva,  so 
Ay  the  scene  of  bis  misfortunes,  by  storm.  At  the  same  time 
imded  his  projected  capital  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests, 
by  his  judicious  measures  protected  the  rising  city  from 
attacks  of  the  Swedish  generals.  St.  Petersburg,  founded 
marshy  island  in  the  river  Neva  during  a  destructive  war, 
surrounded  by  countries  recently  subdued  or  still  hostile, 
rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  security 
st  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  re- 
ed all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown ;  he  concerted  a  scheme 
iperations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  entered 
Bad  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  Charles 
I  not  daunted  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  he  routed  the 
mm  diirisioDS  successively,  and  inspired  such  terror  by  the 
lidity  of  his  moYements,  which  seemed  almost  nuraculous,  that 
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the  RuasiaiiB  retreated  to  their  own  country  (a.i>.  1706).  In  tlw 
mean  time  a  victory  obtained  by  a  divimon  ci  the  Swedish  army 
oyer  the  Saxons  opened  to  Chiurles  a  passage  into  the  hereditaiy 
dominions  of  his  riyal,  and  crossing  the  Oder  he  appealed  in 
Saxony  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men.  Augustus  wu 
forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  conditions. 
Ohnrles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  hia  presence  created  eon- 
siderable  alarm.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  toleration  &r 
the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  quota 
which  Sweden  was  bound  to  funiish  for  its  German  provinoM. 
Involved  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  Joseph  submitted,^  and  the 
fears  with  which  the  presence  of  Oharles  filled  the  allied  powen, 
were  soon  dispersed  by  his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures.' 
From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where  Peter 
was  making;  some  ineflectual  efforts  to  revive  the  parfy  of  Au- 
gustus. Peter  retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  defeating  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Russiaosy 
strongly  intrenched.  Intoxicated  by  success  he  rejected  the  csar*s 
offers  of  peace,  declaring  that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow;*  and 
without  forming  any  systematic  plan  of  operations  he  crossed  the 
frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  that  ancient  dij,  Petor 
prevented  the  advance  of  the  Swedes  on  the  direct  line  by  de- 
stroying the  roads  and  desolating  the  countiy;  Charles^  after 
having  endured  great  privations^  turned  off  towards  the  Ukraine, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  the  Gossado^ 
who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  csar,  had  resolved  to  throw 
off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  Ute  obstacles  that  nature  sad 
the  enemy  could  throw  in  hia  way,  Charles  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  Maseppa 


1  The  pope  was  greatly  displeased 
by  the  emperor's  restoring  the 
Silesian  churches  to  the  Protestants ; 
Joseph  fiicetiottsly  replied  to  his 
remonstrances,  *&ad  the  king  of 
Sweden  demanded  that  I  shonld  be- 
come a  Lntheran  myself,  I  do  not 
know  what  might  have  been  the  con- 
sequence.' 

>  The  duke  of  Marlborough  went 
into  Saxony  to  disivnade  the  Swed- 
ish monarch  fcom  accepting  the  offers 
of  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  was 
too  cautious  a  politician  to  enter 
immediately  on  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  complimented  Charles  on 
his  victories,  and  even  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the 
art  of  war  from  so  eminent  a  com- 
■oander.   In  the  course  of  the  oonver" 


aation,  Marlborough  perceived  that 
Charles  had  a  rooted  aversioo  to. 
and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  fana 
an  alliance  with,  L6ala  A  map  of 
Bnssia  lying  open  before  the  Insg. 
and  tlie  anger  with  which  Charles 
K>oke  of  Peter,  revealed  to  the  dske 
toe  real  intentions  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  his 
leave  without  making  any  proponls, 
convinced  that  the  dispotct  of 
Charles  with  the  emperor  migfat 
easily  be  accommodated,  as  all  ms 
demands  would  be  granted. 

*  When  Peter  was  informed  of  this 
haoghty  answer,  he  cooUr  replied, 
*  My  brother  ,Charles  affects  to  play 
the  part  of  Alexander,  but  I  hope 
he  will  not  find  in  me  a  Darint.' 
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L  Us  camp  as  a  fugitiTe  rather  than  an  ally,  for  the  czar 
overed  his  treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the 
ent  of  his  associates. 

1  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the 
und  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from 
Q^neral  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted, 
Q  forced  into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ; 
>ugh  he  had  eminently  distingui^ed  himself  by  his  courage 
duct,  he  was  forced  to  set  fire  to  his  waggons  to  prevent 
Uing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these 
imes,  Charles  continued  the  campaign  even  in  the  depth 
nter  so  seTore  that  two  thousand  men  were  at  once  frozen 
h  ahnost  in  his  presence.  At  length  he  laid  siege  to  Pul- 
a  fortified  city  on  the  frontierB  of  the  Ukraine,  which 
led  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The  garrison  was 
ous  and  the  resistance  obstinate;  Charles  himself  was 
roualy  wounded  in  the  heel  whilst  viewing  the  works ;  and 
he  was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he  leamed  that  Peter  was 
dng  with  a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.    Leayiog 

thousand  men  to  guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his 
m  to  march  and  meet  the  enemy,  while  he  accompanied 

in  a  litter  (July  8,  1709).  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
les  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm, 
jiave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the  rear.  In  the 
I  time  the  czar's  artiUeiy  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Swedish 
;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  cannon 
is  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable 
dvantage.  After  a  dreadful  combat,  of  more  than  two  hours' 
ition,  "^e  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined;  eight  thou- 
i  of  their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  dx  thousand 
«  taken  prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives 
fe  soon  after  forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
n  want  of  boats  to  cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied 
about  three  hundred  of  his  guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish 
vn  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
ihding  the  rich  spoils  of  Polaifd  and  Saxony. 
Few  victories  have  ever  had  such  important  consequences  as  that 
luch  the  czar  won  at  Fultowa ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost  the 
oits  of  nine  years*  victories  ,*  the  veteran  army  that  had  been  the 
inor  of  Europe  was  completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from 
le  fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners ;  but  they  found  a  fate  scarcely 
«tter  than  death,  for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonise 
he  wilds  of  Siberia ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland,  and 
Irove  Stamslaus  from  the  throne ;  the  king  of  Denmark'  and 

^  The  Damih  monarch  invaded  Schonen,  bat  his  troops  were  defeated 
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Prussia  revived  old  claims  on  the  Swedish  provinces,  whUe  the 
victorious  Peter  invaded  not  only  Livonia  and  In^a  but  a  great 
part  of  Finland.  Lndeed^  lut  for  the  interference  of  the  German 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
his  hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Russia,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow 
at  the  head  of  a  Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter 
lavishly  bestowed  on  the  counsellors  of  the  sultan  for  a  time  finu- 
trated these  intrigues;  but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski 
informed  the  sultan  of  his  vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  de- 
position of  that  minister.  Kupruli,  who  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian  war,  but  he  was  removed 
at  the  end  of  two  months  and  seals  of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of 
Syria,  who  commenced  his  administration  by  sending  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war 
by  which  he  was  menaced  (a.2>.  1711).  The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the 
other  hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the 
plains  of  Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, believing  that  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
delivering  his  countiy  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  ciar 
to  his  aid;  and  the  Russians,  rapidly  advancing,  reached  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near  Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital 
Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  promises  of  Prince  Cantemir  were 
*llusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under  the  Turkish  sway,  treated 
the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to  supply  them  with  prori- 
sions ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  vizier  arriving,  formed  a  fortified  camp 
in  their  front,  while  his  vast  host  of  light  cavalry  swept  round  their 
lines  and  cut  off  all  f(»raging  parties.  The  Russians  defeated  three 
successive  attempts  to  storm  their  intrenchments;  but  they  must 
have  yielded  to  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  famine,  had  not  tiie  em- 
press Catherine,^  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the  cam- 
paign, sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was'  concluded  on  terms  which,  though 
severe,  were  more  favourable  than  Peter,  under  the  drcumstances 
could  reasonably  have  hoped ;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and 

by  the  Swedish  militia  and  a  few  *  Catherine  waa  a  LlTonian  cap- 
regiments  of  the  line,  eommanded  by  tive,  of  low  condition,  whom  tbe  ein- 
General  Steenbock.  When  intelli-  peror  first  saw  waiting  at  table, 
genceofthia  victory  was  conveyed  to  Her  abilities  and  modesty  won  bia 
Charles,  he  exclaimed,  *My  brave  heart,  be  raised  her  to  bia  tbnme, 
Swedes!  should  God  permit  me  to  and  never  had  reason  to  repeat  of 
join  you  once  more,  we  will  beat  hia  choice, 
them  all.* 
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Charles  reached  the  Turkish  camp  only  to  learn  the  downfall  of 
all  his  expectations. 

A  new  series  of  intri^es  in  the  court  of  Constantinople  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  new  vizier  J   but  this  minister  was  little 
inclined  to  gratify  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  contrary,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from 
the  Ottoman  empire  (a.s.  1713).     Charles  continued  to  linger; 
even  after  he  had  received  a  letter  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's 
Own  hand  he  resolved  to  remain ;  and,  when  a  resolution  was  taken 
to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  determined  with  his  few  attendants 
to  dare  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire.    After  a  fierce 
resistance  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Adrianople ; 
on  his  road  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  captive ;  but,  buoyed  up 
by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow-sufierer  never  to 
make  peace  with  Augustus.     Another  revolution  in  the  divan 
revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in  Turkey, 
when  his  return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  restored  him 
to  his  former  eminence.    The  Swedes,  under  general  Steenbock, 
gained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained 
during  the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
At  Qadebusch.  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  but  the  conqueror 
sullied  his  fame  by  burning  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an 
outrage  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all  Europe.    ThiS|  how- 
ever, was  the  last  service  that  Steenbock  could  perform  to  his 
absent  master;   imable  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Russians 
with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  before  superior  numbers, 
and  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz  obtained  a  temporary  refuge 
in  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Holstein.     The  allies, 
however,  pursued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock 
and  his  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity  by  a  series  of  political  intrigues,  which  excited  various 
jealousies  and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of 
Sweden. 

The  czar  in  the  mean  time  pushed  forward  his  conquests  on  the 
side  of  Finland,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  con- 
summated by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the 
island  of  Oeland  (a.d.  1714).  This  unusual  success  was  celebrated 
by  a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  Peter  addressed 
his  subjects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived 
from  his  government.  Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  un- 
moved ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to 
make  his  sister  regent^  and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Den- 
mark|  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  home.    He  was 
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honourably  escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers ;  but,  though  orders 
had  been  given  that  he  should  be  received  with  all  due  honour  in 
the  imperial  dominions,  he  traversed  GFermany  incognitoi  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  reached  Stralsund|  the  capital  of 
Swedish  Pomerania. 

Charles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  (a.^.  1715).  Stralsund  itself  was 
besieged  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians^  Danes,  and  SaxoDS, 
while  the  Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Bailie^ 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Sweden.  After  an  obstinate  defence, 
in  which  the  Swedish  monarch  displayed  all  his  accustomed 
braveiy,  Stralsund  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Charles  having  pre- 
viously escaped  in  a  small  vessel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe 
believed  the  Swedish  monarch  undone ;  it  was  supposed  that  he 
could  no  longer  defend  his  own  dominions,  when,  to  the  in- 
expressible astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was  announced  that  he 
had  invaded  Norway.  His  attention,  however,  was  less  engaged 
by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new  favourite, 
Goertz,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between  the  Russians 
and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  that  Peter  and  Charles 
should  unite  in  strict  amity  and  dictete  the  law  to  Europe.  A 
part  of  this  daring  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover 
from  the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
But  while  the  negotiations  were  yet  in  progress  Charles  invaded 
Norway  a  second  time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter.  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the 
works,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a  musket  or  pistol,  fired,  as  it 
was  generally  believed,  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  was  dead 
before  any  of  hb  attendaiuts  came  to  his  assistance  (a.d.  1718).' 
The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  warlike 
king ;  on  the  first  news  of  his  deatii,  his  favourite.  Baron  Goertz, 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death  on  a  ridiculous 
charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  upon  the  late  king's 
sister,  but  she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt  the 


1  Dr.  John8on*scharacterof  Charles 
XII.  is  the  best  comment  on  the  life 
of  that  adventarous  warrior : — 

On  what  foundation  itaBdi  tb*  wiioi*t  prldi^ 

Bow  joit  hit  bo|Mi^  let  Svedfaii  CbarlM  daddai 

A  fiTMM  of  i^aiuuit.  a  Mml  of  Are, 

No  dangon  Mfbt  mm  and  no  laboon  tiret 

O'or  lor*,  o'er  r«ar,  estendi  hU  wide  domain, 

bneonqoond  lord  of  pleaeore  and  of  pain ; 

No  Joy*  to  him  padfle  toeptret  jield. 

War  wnuuU  the  tramps  be  nubee  to  the  field  | 

Behold  ■UTOondlnf  kuift  tb«ir  powers  oomUne^ 

And  one  eapitalate^  and  one  reidgn  | 

.  _aee  ooorti  hie  band,  but  ipreads  her  chanu  fat 

ndn; 
'•TUnk  notbfaf  falned,*  he  artoi,  *«m  nooffaC 

remain; 


On  KoMow*!  walls  till  Gothte  etandaide  lly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  peter  $kj.* 
The  mareh  begins  in  miliury  states 
And  nations  on  his  qre  suqwnded  waH| 


Stem  ftimino  guards  the  solitary  eoasL 
And  winter  birrleades  the  realms  of  vostt 
He  eomes,  nor  want  nor  eoM  hb  eoonedslaji 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  PnICowa*k  day ; 
The  nmqidshed  hero  Icares  hb  broken  bi 
And  shows  hb  miseries  In  distant  lands; 
Condemn^  a  needy  snpplieant  to  wait 
While  ladies  IntCTpose  and  slavaa  debalt 
Bnt  did  nnt  Chance  at  length  her  error  u 
Did  no  snbTenad  empire  mark  bb  end  t 
Did  rival  monarehs  [pve  the  tetal  woond  t 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  giwud  f 
Bit  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strnd, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dnbioos  hand  i 
Be  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  fde 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tala. 
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le-eitablishment  of  arbitrary  power.  NegotiatioDa  for  peace  were 
commenced  with  all  the  hostile  powers^  and  treaties  concluded 
with  all  but  Russia  (a.I).  1720).  The  appearance  of  an  English 
in  the  Baltic  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadron,  howeyer, 
[7  disposed  the  czar  to  pacific  measures ;  and  he  consented  to 
grant  peace,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain.  Ingria, 
lironia,  and  part  of  Finland  (a.i>.  1721).  Thus  the  great  northern 
wir  teiminated,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  connected  with  the 
politics  of  Southern  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 
GROWTH  OF  THE  HEBCANTILE  AND  COLONIAL  STSTEM. 


SBcnov  L    JEdabUahtnent  of  the  Hanoverian  Suoceedm  m 

England, 

DURING  the  wars  tliat  had  been  waged  against  Louis  XIV. 
the  funding  system  was  established  in  England ;  it  commenced 
by  the  founding  of  a  National  Bank  (a.d.  1694),  which  lent  its 
capital  to  the  govemment  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  then 
usual.  Further  loans  were  contracted  to  support  the  exigencies  of 
the  wars;  parliament  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  interest^ 
without  entering  into  any  obligation  to  restore  the  capital,  which 
wad  transferable  to  any  one.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  facilitated  the  growth  of  this  system,  which  soon  gave 
England  commanding  influence  on  the  continent  The  feusilitiesof 
raising  money  possessed  by  the  English  goyemment  enabled  it  to 
conclude  subsidiary  treaties,  and  set  the  armies  of  allied  states  in 
motion.  Internally  the  funding  system  wrought  a  still  greater 
change;  a  great  portion  of  the  political  influence  preyiouslj 
possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  was  transferred  to  large 
capitalists,  and  manufacturers ;  the  banking  and  funding  systems 
atibrded  great  facilities  for  accumulating  the  profits  of  industry^ 
and  thus  fostered  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  middle 
class,  whose  strength  was  soon  displayed  in  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
mercantile  system  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength. 
Ghrants  of  commercial  privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  the  maritine  powers,  and  territorial  concessions  were  made 
with  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  trade  rather  than  power.  Justly 
as  the  British  negotiators  at  Utrecht  maybe  blamed  for  not  taking 
sufficient  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  their  country  was 
placed  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
treaty  they  concluded  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial 
superiority  of  England ;  it  also  contained  the  germs  of  two  future 
wars,  but  these  consequences  were  slowly  developed ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  republic  of  Holland 
was  still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 
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The  accession  of  George  I.  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
English  administration ;  the  tories  were  dismissed  with  harshness, 
the  whigs  were  the  pole  possessors  of  office,  and  on  the  new  election 
consequent  on  the  demise  of  the  crown  they  ohtained  a  decided 
majority  in  parliament  Unfortunately  they  used  their  power  to 
crush  their  political  adversaries ;  the  chiefs  of  the  late  ministry 
were  impea<$hed  for  high  treason,  and  their  prosecution  was 
hurried  forward  so  vindictiyely  that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond 
fled  to  the  continent  This  seemed  a  favourahle  moment  to  make 
an  effort  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  hut  Louis  XIV.,  hroken 
down  by  age,  infirmities,  and  misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
anew  war,  which  might  disturb  the  minority  of  his  great-grandson, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality  in  the  royal  family  thb  remote 
descendant  was  destined  to  be  his  successor.  The  death  of  Louis 
(Sept  1,  1715)  further  disconcerted  the  project  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents ;  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  chosen  regent 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  minority  of  Louis  JLV., 
adopted  every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  earl  of 
Stair,  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites;  and  he  did 
them  irreparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase 
my  fresh  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan 
B^as  formed  for  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  by 
the  Pretender's  imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar 
i  commission  to  raise  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar 
MMsessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Highland  counties;  no 
looner  had  he  proclaimed  the  Pretender,  under  the  titie  of  James 
lILf  than  the  dans  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at 
lie  head  of  nine  thousand  men,  including  several  noblemen  and 
lersons  of  distinction.  Thus  supported,  he  made  himself  master 
rf  Perth,  and  established  his  authority  in  almost  all  that  part  of 
kx>tland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  mean 
ime  the  government  was  {darmed ;  the  Jacobite  leaders  who  had 
greed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
he  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  Mar  with  all  the  force  of 
i'orth  Britain.  An  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection 
f  the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England ;  its  leaders,  the 
arl  of  Derwentwater,  Lord  Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a 
rorthmnbrian  gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several 
oottish  loi-ds  and  a  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But,  being  unable 
>  agree  upon  any  rational  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded 
y  the  royal  forces  in  the  town  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender 
t  discretion.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  character  of  the 
^vemment  had  lenity  been  shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but 
Eifbrtunately  most  of  the  leaders  were  doomed  to  suffer  the 
?iudtie8  of  high  treason. 
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In  tiie  mean  tune  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indeciaTe  battle 
with  the  duke  of  Aigyle,  which  proved  neverthelesB  ruinous  to  thd 
Pretender*B  cause.  Many  who  had  been  previously  in  douht  de- 
clared for  the  royal  cauae^  and  several  of  the  iuswgent  leaden 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  In  this  desperate  state  of  his  afiain 
the  Pretender  landed  with  a  small  train  in  Scotland ;  but  finding 
lus  cause  hopeless  he  returned  to  France  with  such  of  the  leaden 
as  did  not  expect  pardon^  and  the  whole  country  quietly  submittod 
to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entering  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the  policj 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a 
brief  glance  at  the  affidrs  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  No  sooner  had 
Peter  the  Ghnat  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  he  asaamed 
the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  poweia. 
By  sending  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Penia 
against  an  Afghan  tiaarper,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
vnicesonthesouthandwestof  the  Caspian  Sea;  and,  while  he  thoa 
extended  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  their  internal  improve- 
menty  bnt  constructed  canals,  planned  roads,  and  established  mana- 
frctories.  But  Peter's  own  character  retained  many  traoea  of 
barbarism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  son,  Alexia,  ezdted 
general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
induced  by  some  of  the  Russian  priests  and  boyars  to  promise  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  accession,  he  would  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  abolish  the  new  institutions  of  his  fiither.  He  was 
airested  and  forced  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown ;  soon  after 
this  he  died  in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to 
acoeleimte  his  end  has  never  been  satiafactorily  ascertained.  The 
second  son  of  the  Russian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter  chose 
his  empress  as  his  successor.  He  assisted  at  her  ooronation  after 
his  return  from  the  Persian  war ;  and  on  his  death  (▲.!>.  1726)  aha 
became  empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  by  the  excellence  of  her 
administration  justified  the  choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  nadooai 
glory  in  the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Garlowits, 
and  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  kat 
honour.  Ahmed  HL,  the  most  warlike  sultan  that  had  recently 
fiUed  the  throne,  was  fiar  from  being  displeased  by  their  maitial 
zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  dedarhig  war  aguaat 
the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  from  the  Morea  in  a  single  cam- 
paign (a.]>.  1715).  The  emperor  Charlea  VL  was  solicited  by  the 
pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mahommedans ;  he  thenfeta 
interfered,  as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowiti ;  but,  finding, 
his  remonstnncea  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerftd  anny  and 
published  a  declaration  of  war  (▲.!>.  1716).    Prmoe  Eugene,  at  the 
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id  of  the  imperialists^  crossed  the  Danube  and  attacked  the 
3es  of  the  grand  vizier  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  oom- 
te  victory ;  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either 
>ed  or  drowned,  while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed 
•fifth  of  that  number.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince 
I  siege  to  Belgrade,  and,  having  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
vast  Turkish  army  that  marched  to  its  relief,  became  master 
hat  important  fortress.  The  consequence  of  these  victories  was 
peace  of  Passarowitz  (a.d.  1718),  by  which  Austria  and  Russia 
Qed  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  the  republic  of  Venice,  for 
ose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken,  did  not  recover  its 
sesaona  in  Greece,  and  found  its  interests  neglected  by  its  more 
snt  allies. 

?he8e  wan  were  very  remotely  connected  with  the  political 
dition  of  southern  Europe,  which  now  depended  entirely  on  the 
intenance  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Several  powers 
re  interested  in  their  preservation ;  England's  flourishing  oom- 
roe  depended  in  many  essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of 
treaty ;  they  were  the  best  security  to  Austria  for  the  pro- 
oee  lately  ceded  in  Italy ;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  or  unwilling 
garrison  the  barrier  towns,  felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to 
ir  security.  But,  above  all,  the  regent  of  France  believed  thut 
I  treaty  whs  the  sole  support  of  his  power,  since  it  involved  the 
inish  king's  renunciation  of  his  claims  to  the  French  crown. 
»gether  opposed  to  these  views  were  the  designs  of  the  court  of 
lin ;  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth  Famese,  heiress  to  the 
shies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired  him  with  the 
te  of  recovering  the  provinces  that  had  been  severed  from  the 
inish  monarchy ;  his  prime  minister,  Osrdinal  Alberoni,  flattered 
ft  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  laboured 
improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
jects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe : 
designed  to  re-conquer  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain;  to  place 
oea  ni.  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  RussiaQ 
peror  and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
I  emperor  by  engaging  the  Turks  to  assail  his  dominions. 
pe  Olement  XL,  a  weak  and  timid  pontiff,  could  not  enter 
0  such  extensive  schemes;  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesi- 
ical  sabsidiee  to  Philip  V.,  and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal 
lid  further  develope  his  schemes  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
ned  by  the  alarmed  potentates  of  Europe,  and  Philip  V.  was 
sed  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister.  The  pope  had  the  mor- 
cation  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally  disregarded  in  the 
w  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  Europe : 
soperioritiea  in  Parma  and  Placentia  formed  part  of  the  bribe 
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tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  mlers  of  France  and  Get* 
many ;  he  remonstrated  loudly^  buty  in  spite  of  hia  efforts,  they 
were  accepted  and  retained. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XI.  Alberoni  became  a  candidate  for 
the  papacy,  and  was  very  near  being  elected.  Fortunately  for  the 
pemumency  of  Romitih  power  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded 
firom  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  Innocent  Xm.  was  chosen. 
During  his  pontificate  the  society  of  Freemasons  began  to  be  re« 
gaided  with  suspicion  by  the  heads  of  the  Church,  especially  as 
aeyeral  other  secret  aasociatious  were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy 
for  the  propagation  of  what  were  called  philosophical  tenets;  bat 
these  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not  only  hostile  to  Popeiy,  but 
subversiye  of  all  religion  and  morality.  Though  Austria,  France, 
England,  and  Holland  united  against  the  dangerous  schemes  of 
Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (▲.!).  1716),  yet  the 
cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  was  prodaimed 
against  Spain  by  I^ance  and  England. 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  sacoessioB, 
could  not  resist  this  powerful  combination  ;  the  English  fleet  rods 
triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  the 
Spaniards  from  Sicily;  the  French  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  invaded  Spain,  and  captured  several  important 
fortresses ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a 
Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Philip,  completely  subdned, 
dismissed  Alberoni  (a.d.  1720),  and  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance. 

During  this  war  France  and  England  were  involved  in  gnat 
financial  difficulties  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one  countiy  and 
the  South  Sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A  Scotch  adventnier, 
named  Law,  proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  epeedStf 
paying  off  the  vast  national  debt  and  delivering  the  revenoe  horn 
the  enormous  interest  by  which  it  was  overwhelmed.  He  effected 
this  by  an  extraordinary  issue  of  paper,  on  the  security  of  the 
Mississippi  company,  firom  whose  conmiercial  speculations  the  most 
extravagant  results  were  expected.  So  rapid  was  his  suooeaB  that 
in  1719  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was  eighty  times  greater 
than  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  This 
immense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm;  when  the  holden 
of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money  there  was  no  spedai 
to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a  general  bankruptcy. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  remedy  tUs 
calamity,  but  the  evil  admitted  only  of  slight  pallialion,  and  tlioiH^ 
sands  were  completely  ruined. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blopnt  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  close  Imitation  of  Law's  plan.    He  proposed  that  tha 
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h  Sea  company,  to  which  great  commercial  advantages  had 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole 
tor  of  the  nation ;  and  facilities  were  offered  to  the  owners 
ock  to  exchange  the  security  of  the  crown  for  that  of  tho 
li  Sea  company.  Neyer  did  so  wild  a  scheme  meet  with  such 
m  success ;  South  Sea  stock  in  a  short  time  rose  to  ten  times 
iginal  yalue ;  new  speculations  were  started,  and  for  a  time 
imilar  popularity ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excited,  and  some 
DOS  holders  of  stock  began  to  seU,  a  universal  panic  succeeded 
B  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parliament 
leral  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
,  including  many  individuals  of  rank  and  station,  were 
hed,  and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ers. 

e  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  scheme  encouraged 
Facobitea  to  make  anoUier  effort  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts 
1722).  But  their  plans  were  discovered;  a  gentleman 
d  Layer  was  capitally  punished  for  enlisting  men  in  the 
16  of  tiie  Pretender,  and  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
>ul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

rtunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers 
mce  and  England,  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  to  power 
iflter  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
were  both  bent  on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly 
y  years  they  prevented  any  active  hostilities.  After  a  time, 
vBTf  Walpole's  administration  began  to  lose  its  popularity, 
X)unt  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  Spain. 
veifal  opposition  was  formed  against  him,  composed  of  the 
ynes  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  would  have 
uown  a  minister  of  inferior  talents  or  resolution.  The  death 
Qige  L  (a.1).  1727)  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  parties, 
eorge  IL  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had 
Bd  under  his  father. 

>  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue,  was 
illy  anxious  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter 
i  Theresa,  to  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  for  this  purpose 
epared  a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
red  its  confirmation  by  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The 
atee  of  France  was  not  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus 
Dski,  father-in-law  to  the  French  monarch,  was  elected  king 
»land,  but  was  dethroned  by  the  infiuence  of  the  German 
9  (a.11.  1788).  To  avenge  this  insult  the  French  king  formed 
:ae  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  against  the  emperor; 
tfter  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  forced  to  pur- 
peace  by  considezable  sacrifices.    The  success  of  the  Busaiaiia 
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under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  niece  to  Peter  the  Qieity 
against  the  Turks  induced  the  German  emperor  to  oommflooe 
a-  second  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  tbe 
death  of  Charles  (a.d.  1740)  involyed  Europe  in  the  conteDtionB 
of  a  new  disputed  succession. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  long  preserved  England  at  peace;  Intt 
the  interested  clamours  of  some  merchants  engaged  in  acontrabend 
trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  compelled  him  to  commenoe 
hostilities  (a.d.  1739).    Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  small  force, 
captured  the  importajit  city  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  American 
isthmus.    This  success  induced  the  minister  to  send  out  laige 
armaments  against  the  Spanish  colonies.    Vernon  with  a  fleet, 
and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous  army,  undertodt  to  asnil 
Spanish  Ajnerica  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic^  while  Gommodon 
Anson  sailed  round  Gape  Horn  to  rayage  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru.    The  death  of  Lord  Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements; 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  Htds 
experience  and  very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.    An  attack 
was  made  on  Gartluigenay  but  it  &iled  lamentably^  owing  to  tbe 
disputes  between  the  nayal  and  military  commanders.  Both  were  re* 
inforced  from  England,  but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance^ 
and  returned  home  after  more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men 
had  fallen  yictims  to  the  climate.    Anson,  in  the  mean  time^ : 
encountered  such  a  severe  storm  in  rounding  Gape  Horn  that  tm 
of  his  ships  were  forced  to  return,  and  one  was  lost    Wb  (fi* 
minished  squadron,  however,  took  several  prizes  off  the  comI 
of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.    His  fores 
was  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with  this  he  captured  tk 
Spanish  galleon  laden  with  treasure  that  sailed  annually  fioB 
Acapulco  to  Manilla.    He  then  returned  to  England  triumphaak; 
but  the  loss  at  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt  that  the  En^^' 
would  not  venture  to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spam 
America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the 
peror  Charles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  host 
enenues.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  Bohemia; 
king  of  Sardinia  revived  some  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  dudiy 
Mikn ;  while  the  kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  France  exMU 
claims  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession.  An  onezpected  daimtfl 
gave  the  first  signal  for  war.  Frederic  HI.^  who  had  just  ascendsl 
the  Prussian  throne,  inherited  from  his  father  a  rich  treasoiy  lai 
a  well-appointed  army.  Relying  on  the  goodness  of  his  tAXfl 
rather  than  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  sooi 
conquered  that  fine  province  (aj).  1741).  At  the  same  time  M 
offered  to  support  Mjuia  Theresa  against  all  oompetitorBy  <m  tbi 
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ondidon  of  being  permitted  to  retftin  his  acquisition.  The  princess 
teadilj  refused,  though  she  knew  that  France  was  arming  against 
etf  and  that  her  enemies  had  resolved  to  elevate  Charles  Albert, 
lector  of  Bayari%  to  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the  king  of  France 
Qtered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bavarian  army  made 
)veral  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened  Vienna;  but 
[aria  Theresa,  repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  the- states  of  Hun- 
vy,  and,  appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arm.«, 
ade  such  an  eloquent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord 
[claimed, '  We  will  die  for  our  Ejore,  Maria  Theresa,'  Nor  was 
lis  a  momentary  burst  of  passion ;  they  raised  a  powerful  army  for 
16  defence  of  their  young  and  beautiful  princess,  and  a  subsidy  was 
the  same  time  voted  to  her  by  the  British  parliament.  So  great 
as  the  attachment  of  the  English  people  to  her  cause  that  the 
icific  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  forced  to  resign  and  a  new  ad- 
inistration  was  formed  by  his  political  rivals. 
The  new  ministers  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  showed  themselves  unworthy 
the  nation's  confidence.  They  took  the  lead  in  suppressing  the 
^asures  which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  the  se- 
rity  of  the  constitution,  and  they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors 
supporting  German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental 
anezions,  which  had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  their  severest 
isure.  They  augmented  the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops 
o  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  and 
inted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the  Hessians,  and  the  Austrians. 
e  French  had  some  hopes  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  Russians, 

0  were  now  ruled  by  the  empress  Elizabeth.    On  the  death  of 

1  empress  Anne,  her  niece  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg  assumed 
I  government,  as  guardian  of  her  son  John.  But  the  partiality 
t  the  regent  showed  for  her  German  countrymen  displeased  the 
Bsian  nobles;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased  by  a 
inch  physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to 

deposition  of  the  Mecklenburg  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
ghter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  raised  to  the  throne.    She  found 
country  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  she  brought 
%  successful  issue,  and  secured  the  inheritance  to  the  Swedish 
vn  for  ber  favourite,  Adolphus,  bishop  of  Lubeck.    Though  the 
ina  owed  her  elevation  in  a  great  degree  to  French  intrigue  she 
inclined  to  support  the  Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  inter- 
in  the  contest  until  she  had  completed  all  her  arrangements. 
he  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage 
he  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of 
expected  Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.      In  Germany  the 
arian  elector  was  driven  not  only  from  his  conquest  but  from 
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Ills  hereditary  dominione,^  while  the  Mng  of  Ftassia  took  adTan- 
tage  of  a  brilliant  victory  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Maiia  Thereea, 
by  which  he  was  secured  in  the  possession  of  Silesia.    The  French 
armyi  thus  deprived  of  its  most  powerful  ally,  must  have  been 
ruined  but  for  the  abilities  of  its  general,  the  count  de  Belleisle, 
who  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  recorded  in  his- 
tozy,  from  the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace.    The 
Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  the  court  of  Versaillesy  disheartened  by  these  repeated 
failures,  made  proposals  of  peace.    Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with 
•ttccess,  rejected  all  the  proffered  conditions  (a.d.  1743).      She 
urged  forward  her  armaments  with  such  vigour  that  the  Fiendi 
were  driven  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria, 
abandoned  by  his  allies  and  stripped  of  his  dominion,  sought  refuge 
in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity.     The  erron 
of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to  their  defeat  at  Dettingen,  just 
when  a  little  caution  would  have  insured  the  ruin  of  the  FiTij^ish 
and  Austrians.    But  the  allies  made  no  use  of  their  victory,  owing 
to  the  irresolution  of  George  11.,  who  took  the  management  of  the 
campaign  into  his  own  hands  and  superseded  the  earl  of  Stair. 
The  war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ambition 
of  the  empress  began  to  excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German 
princes;  and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  cele- 
brated Family  Compact,  which  bound  them  to  maintain  the  inte- 
grity of  each  other*s  dominions. 

^igland  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  conntzy  and 
removd  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  aaaembled 
and  a  fleet  prepared  to  protect  the  transports,  but  ihe  French  ships 
were  shatt^d  in  a  storm  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Breat  frt»n 
a  superior  English  force  (a.d.  1744).  The  Euglish  navy  was  lees 
successful  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  combined  fleets  of  Franca 
and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British  admirals,  Matthews  and 
Lestock;  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some  captains,  and 
Lestock's  remaining  aloof  with  his  whole  diviBion,  the  lesEult  of 
the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  Tiolence 
and  iojustice  of  faction  that,  when  these  officers  were  brought 

'  Dr.  Johnson  has  powerfiilly  de-       T^IS^^^n^lil^^^Zia^tl 
■cnbed  the  fate  of  tnia  nnfortanate      8prcMi*vid«tb«bo|wofpiaiid«raadof 

■tTCnoA._  Tb«  flares  CroAtfan  and  tbavlldkttHM 

pnucv ;— •  ^l,j,  ^,  ^,  ,„^  ^  nngf,  crowd  the  ^ 

Th«  bold  BavaHm  In  •  lueklon  boar  The  bafled  prlnoo.  In  hnnonr*s  aBttoili 

TrlM  tb#  drwd  •ummita  of  Cmmnut  power.  Of  hwty  frreetiMM  flndt  the  fatal  doom, 

Vhh  anespcctrd  Ifgloqa  bunti  away.  Ilia  for**  derblon,  and  Ua  aal^jeetf  bl 

And  aeea  di4ianceI«M  miima  reeelTe  hia  away ;  An«l  aleaU  to  doatti  fhiin  aivnlali  and 
Short  away  I  fair  AuaiHa  aprcads  her  moninifU 
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trial|  Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condemned 
id  Lestock  acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  hut 
deeisiye.  In  Germany,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia. once  more 
ok  up  arms  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He 
IS  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into 
lesia.  Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  re- 
oved  all  reasonable  grounds  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities ; 
8  son,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  empire,  concluded  a  treaty 
ith  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  support  the  election  of  her 
ishand,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
But  the  national  animosity  between  the  iSrench  and  English 
evented  the  restoration  of  peace  (a.d.  1745).  The  Austrians 
ere  completely  vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
rench  and  Spaniards,  whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could 
it  be  resisted ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  the  misconduct 
the  allies  gave  a  signal  triumph  to  the  Bourbons.  The  French 
my  under  Marshal  Saxe  was  strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but 
BS,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
ans.  In  few  battles  has  the  valour  of  the  British  infantry  been 
splayed  more  signally  or  more  uselessly.  Forming  themselves 
to  a  column,  they  bore  down  everything  before  them,  until, 
>serted  by  their  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  out- 
inked  and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the  French  army, 
le  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory 
BS  not  decisive  it  enabled  Marshal  Saxe  to  reduce  some  of  the 
ost  considerable  towns  in  the  Netherlands.  ^Tranquillity  was 
stored  to  Germany  by  the  election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same 
me  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen  of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
teslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  thus  quieted  her  most 
ingerous  enemy. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  induced  the 
mdson  of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to 
tempt  the  restoration  of  his  family.  He  landed  in  Scotland  with 
small  train,  but  being  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland 
BBS  he  descended  from  the  mountains  and  marched  towards 
dinburgh.  The  city  surrendered  without  any  attempt  at  resist- 
loe,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  Sir  John  Cope,  the  royal  com- 
ander  in  Scotland,  had  marched  northwards  to  raise  the  loyal 
ans;  having  collected  some  reinforcements  he  proceeded* from 
berdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents  were 
solved  to  hazard  a  battle  he  encamped  at  Preston  Pans.  Here 
)  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  the 
Md  of  about  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers. 
.  panic  seized  the  royal  troops ;  ^ey  fled  with  the  most  dis- 
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graceful  precipitation,  abandoniDg  all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and 
camp  equipage,  to  their  enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nortli 
America,  had  revived  the  spirit  of  the  English ;  and  the  time 
that  the  Pretender  wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  Edinburgh  afforded 
the  ministers  an  opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regiments  from 
Flanders.  Notwithstanding  the  formidable  preparations  thus  made, 
the  Pretender,  probably  relying  on  promised  aid  firom  Franee, 
crossed  the  Western  borders  and  took  Carlisle.  But  the  vigilance 
of  Admiral  Vernon  prevented  the  French  fleet  from  venturing  out; 
and  the  Pretender,  having  failed  to  raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and 
unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales,  baffled  the  royal  armies  by 
an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched  to  Derby.  Had  he 
continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself  might  have  fallen,  but 
he  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was  nearly  enclosed  between  two 
powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard  a 
battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  they  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement 
was  effected  by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and 
expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the  insur- 
gents that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's  forces  were 
greatly  augmented  after  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but,  findinsr  that 
Edinburgh  had  been  secured  by  the  royal  army  during  his  absence, 
he  marched  to  Stirling,  captured  the  town,  and  besieged  the  castle. 
General  Hawley  was  sent  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but, 
despising  the  undisciplined  Highlanders,  he  acted  so  imprudently 
that  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  near  Falkirk  (a.d.  1746).  The 
Pretender,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage,  returned  to  the 
uege  of  Stirling  Castle,  while  the  royal  army,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though  by  no  means  a  skilfid  general, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  soldiery.  The  insurgent  army 
retired  before  the  royal  troops  until  they  reached  CuUoden  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  msJie  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of 
Cope  and  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent 
precautions  to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders ;  they 
rushed  on  with  their  usual  impetuosity,  but  being  received  by  a 
close  and  galling  fire  of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by 
artillery,  they  wavered,  broke,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minntei 
were  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.  The  victors  gave  no  quarter; 
many  of  the  insurgents  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  their 
unfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  generous 
devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assured  the  pursuers  that  ht 
was  himself  the  object  of  their  search. 
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The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  Tictory  were  perfectly 
disgraceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgeut  clans  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword ;  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  upon  the 
mountains;  the  women  and  children,  driven  from  their  burned 
hutBy  perished  by  thousands  on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces 
of  rebellion^  and  almost  of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  returned  to  London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  surviving  fugitives.  During  five 
months  the  young  Pretender  remained  concealed  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  reward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fifty  persons  were 
intrusted  with  his  secret  At  length  he  escaped  on  board  a  French 
privateer,  and  after  enduring  incredible  hardships  arrived  safely  in 
Brittany.  The  vengeance  of  the  government  fell  heavily  on  his 
tdherents :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  executed,  and 
though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness  their  fate  excited  little 
commiseration. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe^  had  overrun 
the  greater  part  of  the  Netherlands;  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
Namur  were  captured,  while  the  confederate  army  was  defeated 
m  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  engagement  at  Raucoux.    In  Italy 
the  allies  were  more  successful ;  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual 
jealousies  between  the  French  and  Spaniards^  tiie  Austrians  re- 
inforced by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove  their  enemies  from  Italy, 
and  pursued  them  into  France.    The  death  of  their  monarch  had 
abated  the  vigour  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs  of  Ferdinand 
VI.,  Philip's  son  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  unknown ;  but 
when  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Family  Compact 
the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  revived. 
About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  marshal  de 
Belleisle,  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  baffled  every 
attempt  that  their  oppressors  made  to  recover  the  city.    The 
national  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  was  aggravated 
by  commercial  jealousy;   they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments 
against  each  other's  colonies ;  but  these  expeditions,  badly  cour 
trived  and  worse  executed,  led  to  no  decisive  results,  and  all  parties 
began  to  grow  weaiy  of  a  war  which  produced  no  consequence 
bat  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.    Conferences  were  com- 
menced at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  French  appeared  so 
exorbitant  to  the  allies  that  the  negociations  were  abruptly  ter- 
mmated,  and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  a  decisive  struggle  (a.d.  1747).    The  exertions  of  the 
allies  were  long  paralysed  by  the  indecision  of  the  Dutch  rulers ; 
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even  when  their  own  country  was  invaded  they  cooU  not  be 
induced  to  adopt  more  vigorous  counsels^  until  *  ^polar  levolt 
compelled  them  to  revive  the  office  of  stadlholder  and  confer  that 
dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gase  more  vigour  to  the  operations  of 
the  allies,  the  whole  fr«ig)it  of  the  war  was  imgenerously  thrown 
upon  the  Eogjiurh ;  the  ohstinate  and  hloody  halttle  of  Val  would 
Jwve  %een  won  hy  British  valour  hut  for  the  timidity  and  slow- 
ness of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians ;  in  consequence  of  their  mis- 
conduct it  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  confederates. 
Soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  generally  helieved  to 
he  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  thus  became 
masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In  Italy  the 
allies,  though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  generally 
successftd^  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  importaot 
triumphs  at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  the 
admirals  Anson  and  Warren  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  six  ships  of  the  line  And  several  armed 
Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks  aftar,  a  fleet  laden  with  the 
rich  produce  of  St  Domingo  fell  into  the  hands  of  Commodore 
Fox ;  and,  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  Admiral  Hawke,  after  a 
sharp  battle,  took  six  ships  of  the  Ihie  in  the  latitude  of  Belleisle. 
These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  annament  to 
the  East  Indies,  so  aJanned  the  court  of  Versailles  that  negotiatioQi 
for  peace  were  OBce  more  commenced. 

While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.d.  1748), 
MaxiB^al  Saxe  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigour; 
he  laid  siege  to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended,  bat 
before  the  contest  could  be  decided  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed.  The  basis  of  the 
treaty  was  a  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war  and 
a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  without  ransom.  It  left  unsettled 
the  clashing  claims  of  the  Spanish  and  British  to  the  trade  of  the 
American  Seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  right  of  search,  which 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war;  the  only  advantage, 
indeed,  that  England  gained  was  the  recognition  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  Pretender,  whose 
cause  was  from  thenceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  result, 
from  so  expensive  a  contest^  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the 
blame  shoidd  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace ; 
England  had  no  interest  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession ;  under  the  peaceful  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpok 
her  commerce  and  manufactures  had  rapidly  increased,  but  through 
an  idle  ambition  for  military  glory,  and  a  perverse  love  of  meddling 
in  continental  affairs,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  received  a  severo 
check|  and  an  enormous  addition  was  made  to  tiie  national  debt 
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SscnoN  n.     The  Cohntal  Strugffle  between  France  and 

Crreat  Britain. 

Thb  peace  of  Aiz-larChapelle  was  soon  dJscovered  to  be  little 
better  than  a  suflpeDsion  of  amis.  Two  causes  of  a  yerj  different 
nature  united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  which  no  arts 
of  diplomacy  could  long  avert.  The  first  of  these  was  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could 
neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgotten,  and  its  recovery  had  long  been 
the  favourite  object  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Prussian  "^nrif^ 
was  not  popular  with  his  neighbours — alliiMryemuiu  are  naturally 
objects  of  jealousy — and  tbe  selfish  policy  which  Frederic  dis- 
played both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances  prevented  him 
firom  gaining  any  permanent  friend ;  he  was  the  personal  enemy  of 
Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  leading 
minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the 
plans  formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  reluctant 
to  engage  in  hostilities  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  the 
hO^hj  renewing  ite  former  relatioL  with  Pra»i..  Prince 
Eaunitz,  ike  real  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  during  four 
reigns  the  soul  of  the  Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the 
empire  and  France  in  one  common  project  for  sharing  the  rule  of 
Europe.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk  into  being  the  slave  of  his 
mistressefly  was  induced  by  this  able  diplomatist  to  depart  firom 
the  course  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had  maintained  the 
high  rank  of  France  among  the  continental  powers :  from  being 
the  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power 
—a  change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on 
themselves  and  their  country. 

The  conunercial  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the 
French  was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  During 
the  late  war  the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and 
the  exertions  made  for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret 
anger.  Owing  to  incapacity  or  defective  information,  the  nego- 
dators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  most  of  the  colonial  questions 
at  issue  between  England  and  France  wholly  undecided.  The 
chief  subjects  contested  were,  the  limits  of  the  English  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect  forts  along 
the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with  Louisiana^ 
the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
French,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to  acquire  political 
lapiemacy  in  Hindvustan. 


L 
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The  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austtia. 
But  when  the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
menaced  Hanover^  George  11.^  who  preferred  the  interests  of  this 
petty  principality  to  those  of  the  British  empire,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Frederic  for  its  defence.  Thus  these  two  wan,  ao 
distinct  in  their  origin  and  nature,  were  blended  into  one ;  bat 
before  their  termination  they  were  again  separated  and  oonduded 
by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  established  in 
Hindustan  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe ;    under  his  feeble  successors    the    imperial  power 
rapidly  declined,  and  after  the  successful  irruption  of  Nadir  Shah 
(a.d.  1788)  it  was  almost  annihilate^*   The  governors  of  prorinces 
and  districts  became  virtually  independent  sovereigns,  and  the 
allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of  Delhi  was  merely  nominal 
Both  the  French  and  English  East  Lidia  Companies  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  things  to  extend  their  influence  and  enlarge 
their  territories.    Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondicherrr, 
had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  troubled 
politics  of  Lidia ;  it  was  afforded  him  by  the  contests  which  arose 
on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadary  of  the  Deccan  and  the  nabob- 
ship  of  the  Camatic.    He  supported  the  claims  of  Chundah  Sahib 
to  the  latter  post,  and  endeavoured  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar 
or  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.    He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his 
favourites  did  not  long  retain  their  elevation ;  still,  however,  a 
precedent  was  established  for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the 
contests  between  the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased 
by  fresh  concessions  in  every  revolution.    The  rapid  progress  of 
their  rivals  roused  the  English  from  their  supineness,  and  fortu- 
nately they  found  a  leader  whose  abilities,  bo^  as  a  general  and 
statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  European  that 
ever  visited  the  East.     Mr.  Olive,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman, 
had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  iBast  India 
Company;  but  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged  the 
pen  for  the  sword,  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  which  he 
displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career  excited  just 
expectations  of  the  glory  which  marked  its  progress.    He  gained 
several  brilliant  advantages  over  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  divi- 
sion of  Hindustan.    But  the  French  East  India  Company  had 
begun  to  distrust  the  flattering  promises  of  Dupleiz ;  they  found 
that  his  plans  of  territorial  aggrandisement  involved  them  in  ex- 
pensive wars,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  destructive  of  their 
commerce.    A  similar  feeling,  though  to  a  less  extent^  prevailed 
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in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared  to  adjust  their 
difterences  bj  the  sacrifice  of  Dupleiz.  No  regard  was  paid  hj 
his  countrymen  to  his  defence ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy,  as  a 
selfish  and  ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
BSdificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  support  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleiz  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English 
authorities,  in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were 
abandoned.  Mohammed  Aii,  the  Mend  of  the  English,  was  recog- 
nised as  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon 
the  Northern  Circars  were  relinquished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
colonists,  from  each  nation  should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  these  stipulations  could  be  strictly  observed ;  indeed, 
the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  mutual  complaints  were 
made  of  infractions ;  but  in  the  mean  time  events  had  occurred  in 
another  part  of  the  globe  which  frustrated  it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  the  British  ministry,  anxious 
to  secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  barrier  for  the  other 
American  colonies,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
settle  in  that  country.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its 
harbour  fortified,  and  Nova  Scotia  begun  to  rise  rapidly  in  import- 
ance. The  French,  who  had  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little 
better  than  a  barren  waste,  began  now  to  raise  disputes  concerning  its 
limits ;  and  the  settlers  from  both  countries  did  not  always  arrange 
their  controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  Still  more  important 
were  the  differences  which  arose  in  the  interior  of  North 
America.  The  French  were  naturally  anxious  to  form  a  conmiuni- 
cation  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and  Louisiana  in  the 
south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the  English  of 
their  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  seizing  the 
posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had 
established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with  the 
Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authorities 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post 
of  Logs'  Town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment  and  all  its 
inhabitants  but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American 
Indians  were  stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France 
(A.D.  1755).  The  British  ministers  immediately  prepared  for 
hostilities :  all  the  French  forts  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia 
were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ;  but  an  expedition  against  the 
French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  rashness  of 
General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by  the  local  knowledge 
of  the  provincial  officers.    He  'fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  French  and 
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JndloDB,  and  instead  of  endeavouiinjg^  to  extricate  himself  at- 
tempted to  make  a  stand.  At  length  be  was  slain  while  yainly 
striidng  to  rallj  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis* 
gracefdl  precipitation.  It  deserves  to  he  remarked  that  tiie  pro- 
vincial mUitia^  commanded  hj  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the 
panic  of  the  Royal  army,  hut  displayed  great  coolness,  courage) 
and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown 
Point,  £edled,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  latter, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British 
strength  was  more  eflectually  displayed ;  two  sail  of  the  line  were 
captured  by  Admiral  Boscawen  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than 
three  hundred  merchant  ships  were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  these  hostilities,  a  formal  de- 
claration of  war  was  delayed :  its  publication  was  the  signal  fof 
one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modem  Europe  had  yet  been 
involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of  our  histoiy 
we  must  briefly  notice  the  important  evente  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  £kiglish  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final 
results  made  their  power  paramount  in  Northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  liie  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the 
English  settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  Jaffier  Khan 
the  souhbadar  of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  cond- 
liate  this  powerful  feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the 
accession  of  the  ferodous  Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the 
shelter  which  the  English  afforded  to  some  of  his  destined 
victims  (a.d.  1756).  He  advanced  against  Calcutta,  when  meet 
of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with  a  scandalous  panic ;  the 
governor  and  the  military  commanders  escaped  in  boats,  leaving 
Mr.  Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  more, 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavouring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid 
their  removal,  this  handful  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.  They  were  all  thmst  into 
a  room  twenty  feet  square,  where,  from  the  heat  and  foulness  of 
the  atmosphere,  all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning. 
The  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached' Madras  just  when  Colonel 
Olive  and  Admiral  Watson,  flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over 
the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had  arrived  in  Madras  to  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  the  French  'influence  in  the  Deccan.  The  troops 
assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to  recover  Calcutta,  and 
this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance  of  the  fleet  before 
the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  French  fort  of  Ohandemagore  reduced ;  conspiiadea 
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were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla^  and  that  haughty  chieftain  felt 
that  the  soveieignfy  of  Bengal  must  he  deeided  hy  ahattle.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  alllds  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June 
28,  1767).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred,  not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans  $ 
their  artillery  consisted  of  eight  six-pounders  and  two  howitzers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousand  foot, 
eighteen  thousand  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the 
engagement  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did 
not  lose  more  than  seventy  in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the 
victory,  indeed,  more  to  the  errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their 
own  merits;  for  the  contest  seems  to  have  heen  little  hetter  than  an 
irregular  cannonade,  occasionally  relieved  hy  ineffectual  charges  of 
cavahy.  Its  consequences  were  not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  won ;  Suraja  Dowla,  after  wandering  for  some 
time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  personal  enemies ; 
and  the  vice-royalty  of  Bengal  was  given  to  Jaffier  Elhan,  who 
purchased  the  favour  of  the  British  by  large  public  grants  and 
larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English  in  Northern  Lidia,  where  their  power  has 
never  since  been  shaken. 


SsonoK  m.     The  Seven  Teari  War, 

When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  war  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Eng- 
hmd  itself  was  menaced  with  invasion  (a.D.  1766).  Never  was 
the  national  character  of  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was 
by  the  panic  which  these  futile  threats  diffused  \  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect  the  kingdom,  while  the  presence 
of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  regarded  as  dangerous  to  public 
liberty.  It  is  more  honourable  to  Britain  to  relate  that  when 
Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth* 
quake  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  re* 
lief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government  menaced  an  in- 
vasion only  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of  Minorca ;  a 
formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island  and  close  siege  laid  to 
Fort  St  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbour. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  the  place ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron  of  equal 
force,  under  de  la  Galissoni^re,  but  after  an  indecisive  engagement 
be  retired  to  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  island  to  its  fate.  The  garrison 
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was  quite  inadequate  to  its  defence,  and  was  but  scantily  supplied 
with  ammunition,  or  even  with  food,  and  after  a  few  weeks, 
finding  that  he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  England,  General 
Blakeneji  the  governor,  capitulated.  But  his  conduct  was  so  far 
£rom  being  disapproved  of  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
his  sovereign  and  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  people. 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  Byng ;  popular  discontent  was  sliU  further 
aggravated  by  the  ill-success  of  the  campaign  in  America,  where 
a  second  series  of  expeditions  against  tiie  French  forts  signally 
failed;  while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm^  the  governor  of  Canada 
captured  Oswego,  where  the  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery  and  military  stores.  Our  ally  the  king  of 
Prussia  displayed  more  vigour ;  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
explanation  &om  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
designs  of  the  Austrians  and  invade  Bohemia.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrality  of  Saxony,  but 
the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies;  and 
the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  ineffectual,  advanced 
against  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of 
Poland,  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Fredeiic 
blockaded  the  Saxon  army  and  cut  off  his  supplies ;  the  im- 
perialists, who  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  allies,  were  defeated  at 
Lowositz^  and  the  Saxons,  thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Augustus  fled  to  his  kingdom  of 
Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  the  Prussians,  who 
did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordiiuiry  moderatioiL 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the 
English  people  against  their  rulers;  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to 
the  stonn  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  William  Pitt  (afterwards  eari 
of  Chatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed 
head  of  the  new  administration,  though  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
was  nominally  premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and 
abundant  suppUes  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  as  a  oonces- 
flion  to  popular  clamour,  the  unhappy  Byng,  whose  worst  fault  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  error  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate 
of  Admiral  Matthews,^  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  war,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Great  exertions  were 
made  to  save  the  life  of  the  unhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain;  he 
was  ordered  to  be  shot  onboard  the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  frts 
withan  intrepidity  which  effectually  dean  his  memory  from  the  stain 


t  See  p.  559. 
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>f  eowftrdioe  (▲.]>.  1767).  Li  Fnuice  the  attention  of  the  court 
wu  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king*s  lifb.  A  maniac  named 
Danden,  stabbed  Louie  with  a  penknife  ae  he  was  entering  his  car- 
iage;  the  woimd  was  not  dangerous^  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
MMsua  might  hare  accomplices  in  bis  treason.  Every  refinement 
>f  cnieltj  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhausted 
n  the  tortures  of  this  unhappy  wreteh,  whose  manifest  lunacy  made 
lim  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent 
lim  from  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.  Two 
irmiefl  were  sent  into  Germany,  one  destined  to  invade  Hanovet, 
;he  other  to  join  the  imperial  forces  against  Prussia.  George  II., 
inzious  to  save  Hanover,  wished  to  send  over  a  body  of  British 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the 
Pitt  administration,  he  dismissed  his  ministers  and  tried  to  form  a 
lew  cabinet  The  burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of 
^e  popular  favourite  was,  however,  so  great  that  Pitt  was  soon 
fecailed  to  power,  but  not  until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make 
lome  concession  to  the  royal  inclinations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  prospects  of  the  king 
>f  Prussia  were  very  gloomy;  the  Russians  were  advancing 
through  Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Pomerania,  the 
mited  forces  of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing 
through  Germany,  and  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa  covered 
ber  hereditary  dominions  with  four  armies,  whose  united  strength 
imounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  baffling  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  niove- 
Dents,  opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  joined  by 
die  frixxce  ot  Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated 
the  Austrian  divisions  that  opposed  their  progress.  Confident  in 
Ae  excellence  of  his  troops,  he  resolved  to  engage  without  delay, 
thongh  his  enemies  were  posted  in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  (M^  6).  The  memorable  battle  of  Prague  was  vigorously 
Knteeted,  and  suocese  continued  doubtful  until  the  Austrian  right 
iring,  advancing  too  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the  leftk  !FVederic 
poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the  Austrian 
light  was  fovoed  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerin  it 
R^denly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  (ell  into  confusion.  The 
eentre  and  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive 
dtaiges  of  the  Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.  Frederic 
ventmed  t0  besiege  this  city,  though  the  numbers  of  tiie  garrison 
leorly  eqiastUed  those  of  his  own  army ;  and  his  delay  before  the 
walls  gave  the  Austrians  time  to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit 
tiieir  fovMi.  Count  Daun  began  soon-  to  menace  the  Prussian 
aofflmnnieatioDs;  Frederic  sent  the  prince  of  Bevem  to  drive  him  • 
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bade  \  Daim,  though  his  forces  were  superior,  retreated  before  the. 
prince,  until  he  could  procure  such  additional  strength  as  to  render 
victory  certain.  When  this  was  effected  he  resumed  the  offenfflye, 
and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's  assistaooe.  A 
junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched  to  attack  the 
imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Prussians  charged  their  enemies 
with  their  usual  vigour,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  the 
Auatrian  lines,  aud  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  Prussians  were  forced  not  only 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were 
the  arms  of  Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other 
quarters.  The  Russians,  having  defeated  General  Lehw&ld, 
invaded  the  Prussian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
committed  the  most  frightful  devastations;  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  were  forced 
to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven,  by  which 
thirty-eight  thousand  soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity; 
and  the  French^  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  inte^ 
rupt  their  communications,  advanced  to  join  tjie  Austrians  in  the 
invasion  of  Prussia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  army,  by  a  rapid  march, 
arrived  at  the  very  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  that  dty  under 
contribution. 

An  expedition  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  after  his  i^storation  to 
power  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  oflioen 
intrusted  with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French 
port  and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  had  it  been  assailed  when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the 
place.  But  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
action  was  wasted  in  deliberations,  and  the  expedition  returned 
ingloriously  home.  The  conduct  of  British  affairs  in  America  wm 
equally  disastrous :  an  armament  was  sent  against  Louisbourg,  bat 
it  returned  without  having  made  any  effort  to  effect  its  object; 
while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  captured  ^ 
strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  our  northern  frontier, 
without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  British  force 
posted  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  ministiyy 
had  it  not  been  generally  imderstood  that  the  officers  whose 
cowardice  or  incapacity  had  led  to  such  inglorious  results  were  tha 
choice  of  their  predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  posts  by 
court  favour.  Thi&  conviction  proved  favourable  to  Mr.  Ktt;  the 
king  was  compelled  to  grant  full  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  thd 
secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cabinet  v^as  controlled  were  rendered 
powerless  for  a  seasom  An  unexpected  change  of  fortune  on  the 
Continent  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  British  and  Prusaians 
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towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic,  though  his  dominions 
were  inyaded  hj  three  hostile  armies^  never  lost  courage ;  though 
his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  re- 
flohed  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Anstriaos  (Nov.  6).  Fred^c,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements, 
led  his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement ;  confi- 
dent of  victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village 
of  Rosbach.  They  advanced  so  precipitately  that  their  lines  were 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  before  they  could  remedy  the  error  they 
were  broken  by  the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every 
affort  made  by  the  generals  of  the  combined  army  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic ;  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  in  great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine 
^ousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  the  total 
loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed  ^ve  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  less  glorious, 
rhe  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
altered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz, 
irove  the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made 
hemselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Frederic, 
yy  a  rapid  march,  formed  a  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince 
)f  Bevem*s  army,  and,  thus  reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians 
it  Lissa  (Dec.  5).  Pretending  to  direct  all  his  force  against  the 
iostrian  right,  IVederic  suddenly  poured  his  chief  strength  against 
heir  left  vnng,  which  was  speecdly  broken;  Prince  Charles  at- 
empted  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers  by  sending 
einforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  thess  fresh  troops 
trere  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
has  the  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  after  another, 
%ht  alone  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the  vanquished  army. 
Lbout  five  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side ; 
nt  within  a  week  after  the  battle  the  Prussians,  pressing  vigor- 
fualy  the  pursuit  of  their  retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand 
irisoners,  three  thousand  waggons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of 
annon.  The  Austrians  abandoned  all  Silesia  except  the  town  of 
Ichweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  the  following  spring.  The 
ffects  of  the  victories  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa  were  felt  throughout 
Surope;  the  French  had  fiagrantly  viohited  the  convention  of 
'losterseven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and  Hano- 
erians  (a.i>.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  chosen 
J  George  IL  to  conamand  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able 
eneral  in  a  short  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover  but  drove  his 
Demies  across  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  con^ 
mted  to  reinforce  Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops, 
rhile  liberal  supplies  were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes. 

BB  2 
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The  campaign  was  honourable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  alnlitieSy  Imi 
its  mobt  important  result  was  the  divereion  it  made  in  faToar  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  by  compelling  the  French  to  employ  their 
chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  Ticissitudes  of  for- 
tune. Having  taken  Schweidnitz^  he  unexpectedly  entered  Mo- 
ravia, which  had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages  oi  war,  laid 
that  fine  province  under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  Vienn. 
He  failed,  however,  at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  e£Med  a 
retreat  as  honourable  as  a  victory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  mardi 
against  the  Russians,  whose  ravages  in  Brandenbuigh  were 
shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
invaders  at  Zomdorff,  and  then,  without  resting  a  moment,  hasted 
to  relieve  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded  with 
enemies  in  Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  im- 
perialists, was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic ;  he  surprised  and  rented 
the  Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen ;  but  the  judicious  mea- 
sures of  the  king  saved  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun  was  unable 
to  pursue  his  advantages.  Indeed,  so  littlo  was  Frederic  affected, 
by  the  reverse  that  he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  fiom 
Silesia,  and  then  returning  compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  d 
I^resden  and  Leipsic  and  even  retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  traimnels 
which  secret  intrigues  had  formed,  difixised  it«elf  through  the 
British  empire,  and  particularly  animated  the  officers  of  the  nmy 
and  navy.  Several  French  ships  of  war  were  captured  by  the 
British ;  an  armament  destined  for  North  America  was  disperaed 
and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke  whose  fleet  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Channel.  From  apathy  and  despair  the  naticm 
passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  overweening  c^mfidenoe: 
It  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  France  itself,  and  two  sue- 
oessive  expeditions  were  sent  against  the  French  coast  As  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  these  armaments  pfiodnced  no 
important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising  from  such  a  waste 
o[  blood  and  treasure  was  the  destruction  of  Cherbourg,  a  trimnph 
dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of  the  best  of  tiie 
troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  anns  had  been  tar- 
nished by  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of  the  eari  of 
Loudon  from  the  command  led  to  a  complete  change  in  thefortnna 
of  the  war.  His  successor^  General  Abercrombie,  j^anned  three 
aimultaneous  expeditions,  two  of  which  produced  triumphant  le- 
sulis.  General  Amherst  laid  siege  to  Louisbourg,  and,  aided  by 
the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe,  who  was  fast  rising  into  eminenoe, 
forced  that  important  garrison  to  surrender.    This  was  foDowed  by 
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the  entire  reduction  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  inferior 
stations  which  the  French  occupied  in  the  g^f  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  du  Quesne^  which  the 
French  abandoned  at  his  approach;  and  fled  down  the  Mississippi. 
Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticonderago,  which  he 
found  better  fortified  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a  useless 
manifestation  of  desperate  valour  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  French  were,  at  the  same  time^  deprived  of  all 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  count  de  Lally 
not  only  preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions  but  wrested  from 
the  English  Fort  St  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign 
(A..D.  1750).  Early  in  the  year  the  Prussians  destroyed  the 
Russiaxi  magazines  in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution; 
and  reduced  the  imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Fer- 
dinand was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  sending  succours 
to  the  Austrians ;  and  his  ill-success  once  more  exposed  Hanover 
to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand  wavered,  the  British  and  Hano- 
verians might  have  been  forced  to  a  second  convention  as  dis- 
graceful as  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  rose  with  the  crisis :  he 
engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Mmden,  indeed;  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim  but  for  the  imaccountable  conduct  of  Lord 
Oeorge  Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry;  and  either  mis- 
miderstood  or  disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited 
French.  There  had  been  some  previous  disputes  between  the 
prmoe  and  Lord  George ;  they  threw  the  blame  mutually  on  each 
other,  but;  whichever  was  in  fault,  it  is  certain  that  on  this  occa- 
sioQ  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  been  desired  for  humbling 
the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost 

The  victory  of  the  British  at  Minden  was  more  than  counter- 
bttiaaced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia  at  Cunersdorffi  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon 
retrieved  this  disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in 
his  tarn  had  he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the 
defiles  of  Bohemia,  which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count 
Baun.  Still  the  only  permanent  acquisition  that  the  Austrians 
made  was  Dresden;  for  Frederic's  vigoiur  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardour  of  the 
English  for  their  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their  victories  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Lidies  directed  their  attention  to 
their  colonial  interests.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Louis- 
boorg,  which  was  justly  considered  the  key  of  Canada,  an  expe- 
lition  was  planned  against  Quebec.    The  colonists  were  prepared 
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to  submit  to  a  cliange  of  masters  by  the  politic  protection  granted 
to  the  French  settlers  in  Quadaloupe,  which  had  been  subdued 
early  in  the  year  (a.d.  1768) ;  and  by  the  guarantee  given  to  the 
inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom.  When  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  did  not 
encounter  any  serious  opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed 
to  view  the  struggle  with  indifference.  While  Wolfe  advanced 
towards  Quebec,  General  Amherst  conquered  Ticonderago  and 
Crown  Point,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  gained  possession  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Niagara.  But  Amherst,  as  had  been  origin- 
ally intended,  was  unable  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe, 
who  was  thus  employed  in  a  hazardous  enterprise  with  very  in- 
adequate means.  Though  he  almost  despaired  of  success  Wolfe 
resolved  to  persevere ;  he  adopted  the  daring  plan  of  landing  at 
night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his  men  up  the 
steep,  and  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the  town. 
The  stream  was  rapid;  the  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  piecipices 
formidable  even  by  day ;  but  the  soldiers,  animated  by  their  heroic 
commander^  triumphed  over  these  difficulties ;  and  when  morning 
dawned  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  astonished  to  leam  that 
the  British  army  occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed 
inaccessible.  A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals 
prepared  for  the  contest  with  equal  courage.  The  battle  was  brief 
but  fierce ;  the  scale  of  victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in 
favour  of  the  British  when  Wolfe  fell,  mortally  wounded.  This 
loss  only  roused  the  English  regir»ents  to  fresh  exertion,  their 
bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
charging  with  their  broad-swords,  completed  the  confusion.  The 
French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  Wolfe  ; 
he  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim,  *  I  die  happy  1 '  and  instantlT 
expired  (September  18). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not 
inferior  to  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death 
with  less  intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the  battle,  that  his 
wounds  were  mortal,  he  exclaimed,  '  So  much  the  better  t  I  shall 
not  live  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Quebec'  Five  days  after  the 
battle  that  city  opened  its  gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Canadaa, 
which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely  leas 
decisive  than  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  general,  possessed 
more  courage  than  prudence;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond 
his  means,  and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain 
^attack  on  Madras.    Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English 
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furceS;  was  inferior  to  bis  adversaries  in  numerical  strength^  but  be 
enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary  resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally 
both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an 
engagement  at  Wandewasb  (Jan.  21,  1760),  in  wbicb  tbe  Frencb 
were  completely  oyertbrown,  and  tbeir  influence  in  tbe  Oamatic 
destroyed.  During  tbe  campaign  Admiral  Pococke  defeated  a 
French  fleet  off  tbe  coast  of  Ceylon ;  tbe  English,  in  consequence, 
became  masters  of  tbe  Indian  Seas,  and  began  to  form  reasonable 
expectations  of  driving  tbeir  rivals  from  Hindustan.  A  Dutcb 
armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but 
Olive  ordered  that  it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and 
sea;^  tbe  Dutcb  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  apologies 
were  made  by  tbe  authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of 
treaties. 

Tbe  Frencb  court  tbreatened  to  take  revenge  for  tbe  destruction 
of  Cberbourg  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  tbe 
ports  were  so  strictly  blockaded  by  tbe  Englisb  squadrons  tbat  n6 
vessel  could  venture  to  appear  in  the  Cbannel.  Admiral  Boscawen 
pursued  a  squadron  from  Toulon  tbat  tried  to  slip  unnoticed 
througb  tbe  straits  of  Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Gape  Lagos,  on  tbe 
coast  of  Portugal  (August  18),  destroyed  two  sbips  of  the  line,  and 
captured  two  more.  A  still  more  important  triumpb  was  obtained 
by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between  Belleisle  and  Quiberon  (November 
20).  Conflans,  tbe  Frencb  admiral,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  gales 
that  drove  tbe  blockading  squadrons  off  the  coast,  put  to  sea^  but 
was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Conflans,  unwilling  to  hazard  a 
bnttle,  sougbt  shelter  among  tbe  rocks  and  shallows  of  his  own 
coast.  Hawke  unbesitatingly  encountered  tbe  perils  of  a  stormy 
sea  and  a  lee  sbore ;  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  destroying  four 
ships  of  tbe  line,  and  compelling  anotber  to  strike  her  colours.  A 
tempestuous  nigbt  alone  saved  tbe  Frencb  fleet  from  destruction. 
Thougb  tbis  victory  delivered  tbe  Englisb  from  all  fears  of  the 
invasion,  some  alarm  was  excited  by  tbe  enterprises  of  Commodore 
Thurot,  who  sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  flve  frigates  and  hovered 
round  tbe  coasts  of  Nortb  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  Scotland,  be  entered  tbe  Irisb  Sea,  and,  landing  at 
Carrickfergus,  stormed  and  pillaged  tbat  town.^    Having  beard 

1  Clive  was  engaged  in  a  rubber 
of  vrhUt  when  an  express  from 
Colonel  Forde  bronght  him  intelli- 
eence  of  the  advance  of  tbe  Dutch. 
He  replied  by  tbe  following  pencil- 


note,  on  a  Blip  of  paper  torn  flrom 
tbe  colonel's  letter:  *t>ear  Forde, — 
Hght  them  immediately,  and  I'll 
lend  you  an  order  of  council  to- 
morrow.' 


'  An  interesting  example  of  hu- 
manity softened  the  horrors  of  war 
during  the  attack  on  Garriclifergue. 
While  the  French  and  the  garniron 
were  engaged  in  the  streets,  a 
beautiful  child,'  unconscious  of  its 
danger,  ran  between  both  parties. 
A  French  grenadier,  moved  with 
compassion,  threw  down  his  musket, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
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the  news  of  Oonflans'  defeat,  he  steered  homewards,  but 
swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Elliot,  and 
overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (February  28^  1760).  After  a 
fierce  engagement  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced  to 
surrender. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war  in  Germtaijf  although  the  people  of  England  had 
become  weary  of  continental  comiezions,  and  the  French  finances 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  lamentable  diRorder  (a.b.  1700).  Hid 
conduct  of  the  people  of  France  to  their  sorereign  was,  indeed, 
truly  generous ;  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate 
to  the  treasury  to  be  coined  for  the  public  service ;  an  army  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia, 
under  the  duke  de  Broglie,  while  an  inferior  army  was  fozmed 
upon  the  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain.  Prince  Ferdinand 
could  not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  had  not  the 
French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Several  battles  were 
fought,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less  indecisive ;  and  rarely  baa 
there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  numerous  and  well-appointed 
armies  were  opposed  that  produced  so  few  memorable  events. 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Saionj, 
while  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in 
Silesia.  But  his  plan  was  deranged  by  the  enterprise  of  Marshal 
Laudohn,  who  surrounded  the  IVussian  general^  Fouqnet,  slew 
three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Frederic  attempted  to  retrieve  his  affairs 
by  a  sudden  advance  on  Dresden,  but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city : 
his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  was  more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  invested  after  his  victory.  But 
f^deric's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  as  the  Russians  were  advancing 
with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was  himself  surrounded  by  three 
Austrian  armies  at  Leignitz.  Count  Daun  marched  to  storm  the 
Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory ;  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that  very 
night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  of  PfafTendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidaUe 
array  of  artillery,  prevented  Daun  from  marching  to  the  aasistance 
of  his  colleague;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the 
Austrian  grand  army  driven  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did 
not  prevent  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters;  the 
Rusfflans,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Austiians  nnder 
General  Lasey,  pushed  forward  through  Brandenburgh,  and  mads 

took  op  the  child,  and  having  placed       panions,  who  with  load  shuuts  tp- 
it  in  safety  returned  to  his  com-       plauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  Tbey  levied  a  heavy  contribution 
on  the  dtj,  and  destroyed  its  arsenals,  foundries,  and  public 
works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto 
supplied  the  chief  support  to  his  armies.  Daun,  equally  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  Saxony,  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force 
of  seven^  thousand  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  fortified 
camp  near  Torgau.  Frederic,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men, 
resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  their  intrenchments,  and  to 
stake  his  life  and  crown  on  the  hazard  of  the  engagement 
(November  8).  The  battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardour  of  the 
Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  country,  was  irresistible.  Daun  was  borne  from  the  field 
severely  wounded ;  the  Austrians  were  broken  by  desperate 
charges,  and  night  alone  saved  them  from  total  ruin.  The  result 
of  this  glorious  victory  was  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony, 
except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Swedes  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Quebec ; 
the  French  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the  country,  and  they 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  baffled 
by  the  intrepidity  of  Qeneral  Murray ;  and  General  Amherst,  soon 
after  having  obtained  reinforcements  from  England,  advanced  to 
Montreal,  and  compelled  the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate. 
The  savage  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French 
gold  to  attack  the  British  settlements  were  now  severely  chastised, 
and  compelled  to  make  the  most  humiliating  submissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  India ; 
Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote,  the 
French  power  in  the  East  completely  subverted,  and  the  English 
rendered  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan. These  important  acquisitions  made  the  English  very  im* 
patient  of  the  German  war ;  they  complained  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  navy,  and  asserted  that  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
more  valuable  to  a  commercial  people  than  half  the  German  empire, 
might  have  been  gained  with  far  less  risk  and  loss  than  attended  the 
protection  of  the  useless  electorate  of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes  George  II.  died  suddenly,  in  the  seventy'Seventh 
.Tear  of  his  age  (October  25).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Oeorge  HE.,  a  yoimg  prince  in  his  twenty-third  year,  who  had 
hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  public  life. 

The  death  of  George  II.  produced  little  change  in  European 
politics ;  but  that  of  the  peaceful  Spanish  monarch,  Ferdinand  VI. 
(i.p.  1750),  led  to  some  important  results.    His  successor,  Charles 
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IIL,  was  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-k" 
Ghapelle  it  had  been  agreed  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  his  former  kingdom  should  devolve  to  Don  Philip,  duke  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  that  these  duchies  should  be  reagoed 
to  the  empire.  By  the  mediation  of  France  with  Austria  Charles 
was  enabled  to  procure  the  Neapolitan  throne  for  his  thiid  80ii| 
Ferdinand,  while  Philip  was  permitted  to  retain  Parma  and  Ba- 
centia.  Grateful  for  such  a  benefit,  Charles  signed  the  funily 
compact,  which  bound  the  Bourbon  princes  to  afford  mutual  assiflt- 
ance,  and  secretly  prepared  to  join  France  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  haughty  conduct  of  the  English  diplomatists, 
which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Spanish  pride,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  espedallj 
as  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  menaced  the  communications 
of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of  Franoe 
and  Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  accession  of  G^eorge  UL,  but  with 
little  sincerity  on  either  side  (▲.D.  1761).  Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly 
resolved  to  humble  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul, 
the  French  minister,  relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid, 
and  thus  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  preliminaries.  The  war  lan- 
guished in  Germany;  Prince  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  protecting 
Hanover,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  French  &om  ravaging 
Westphalia  and  East  Friesland.  The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted 
even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  though 
he  lost  no  battle,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Russians 
make  themselves  masters  of  Colberg,  and  the  Austrians  surprise 
Schweidnitz.  The  possession  of  these  important  places  enabled 
the  Russians  to  establish  their  winter-quarters  in  Pomerania,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  On  sea  the  honour  of  the  British  fiag 
was  maintained  in  several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small 
squadrons.  The  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  Franoe,  was 
captured  by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  very  disproportionate 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties  were 
weary  of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed.  Li  their  pro- 
gress Mr.  Pitt  discovered  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid ;  and  he  pro- 
7K)8ed  to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  latter  by  seizing  the 
Plate-fleet,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  Bat 
the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  already  dissatisfied  with  his  imperiooB 
manners,  refused  to  adopt  such  bold  measures,  and  he  instantly 
resigned  the  seals  of  office.  The  king,  anxious  to  introdaoe  hia 
favourite,  the  earl  of  Bute,  into  the  cabinet,  adopted  the  opimonsof 
the  majority  of  his  ooimcil,  and  accepted  the  resignation.    Fieioa 
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poliiacal  disputes  arose,  whose  effects  were  felt  throughout  Europe; 
the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were  raised,  and  the  German  allies 
of  Great  Britain  were  greatly  dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  maintaining 
the  honour  of  the  country*  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  haying  amply  justified  Mr.  Pittas  anticipations  of  its  hostile 
designs  (a.b.  1762).  The  superiority  of  the  British  nayy  over  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  hindered  these  powers  from 
making  any  attempt  at  colonial  conquests;  but  they  believed 
themselves  equally  superior  by  land,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
attack  Britain  through  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally  Portugal. 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation  as  Por- 
tugal at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  England,  and 
enriched  by  t^e  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court  of  Lisbon  reposed  in 
ignorance  and  indolence ;  its  fortresses  were  neglected,  its  army 
mouldering  away,  its  subjects  destitute  of  martial  spirit.  The 
earthquake  that  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  was  followed  by  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Joseph,  the  reigning  sovereign.  The 
monarch,  less  superstitious  than  most  Portuguese  kings,  had 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court,  and  had  resented  with  spirit 
the  encroachments  of  his  nobles.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits 
and  nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  and  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  by  aasassins  while  on  his  road  from  his  countiy-seat 
to  lisbon.  The  prindpal  conspirators  were  arrested  and  punished 
hj  cruel  deaths ;  and  sJl  the  Jesuits  banished  from  the  kingdom 
(i.D.  1769).  But  the  nobles  continued  discontented;  the  pope 
and  the  clergy  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the 
superstitioua  Portuguese  seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  a  sovereign  who  had  iocurred  the  resentment  of  the  Church. 
Such  was  Joseph's  situation  when  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Spain  presented  a  joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  renounce 
hu  alliance  with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring  their  resentment, 
sod  allowing  him  only  four  days  to  deliberate  on  his  answer. 
Joseph  at  once  returned  a  spirited  refusal  to  such  an  insolent 
memorial,  and  the  Spanish  army  crossed  the  frontiers.  An  auxi- 
liary British  force  of  eight  thousand  men  was  sent  to  Portugal, 
together  with  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammuuition.  Joseph 
intmsted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  count  de  la  Lippe,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany*  The  skill  of  this 
commander,  and  the  valour  of  the  British  officers,  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  loss  and  disgrace  before 
the  dosing  of  the  campaign. 

The  French  hoped  Uiat  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would  facilitate 
the  progress  of  their  arms  in  Germany ;  but  Piinoe  Ferdinand  and 
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the  marqiilB  of  Ghninby  not  only  protected  HimoTer  bat  reoorered 
the  greater  part  of  Hease.  An  unexpected  event  ddiveied  iht 
king  of  Pnusia  from  the  ruin  that  aoCTMd  to  threaten  him  at  the 
elofle  of  the  last  campaign.  Elizabeth,  empresB  of  Buana,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  TIL,  who  entertained 
a  romantic  admiration  of  Frederic  The  new  emperor  not  oolj 
put  an  end  w  hostilities  but  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Prussian  monarch ;  and  Europe  saw  with  astonishment  the  un- 
precedented spectacle  of  an  army  marching  off  from  its  fomer 
allies  to  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  followed  the  example 
of  Russia  in  concluding  peace ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of 
these  favourable  circumstances,  recovered  Schweidnitz  anddiroTe 
the  Austrians  from  Silesia. 

A  new  revolution  in  Russia  compelled  the  Ptnssian  king  to  halt 
in  his  victorious  career.  The  reforms  of  Peter  ILL  had  giTen 
offence  to  a  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  he  was  dethroned  by  his 
wife,  who  usurped  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Catherine  II 
Peter  died  in  prison  a  few  days  after  his  deposition,  but  it  has  not 
been  ascertained  whether  he  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence. 
Catherine  did  not  renew  the  war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been 
at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew  her  forces,  and  reaolyed  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  victories  had  in  the  mean 
time  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that  they  consented  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony.  This  impolitic  truce 
laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic :  one  division  of  his  army  advanced 
to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  valuable  magazine; 
another  laid  the  greater  part  of  Egra  in  ashes,  while  detachments 
ravaged  Franconia  and  even  Suabia.  The  princes  of  the  empire 
hasted  to  conclude  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  between  which 
the  contest  begun. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  conquered  the  chief  islands  that 
the  French  still  retained  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  St  Lncie, 
Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent ;  while  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  more 
severe  loss  of  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  large  fleet 
that  lay  in  its  harbour.  Nor  was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the 
consequences  that  resulted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  its  unwise 
interference ;  an  armament  from  Madras,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Cornish  and  Gener^d  Draper,  captured  Manilla,  and  the 
fall  of  this  city  involved  the  fate  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands. 

France  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  ruin 
to  the  colonies  of  both,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  found 
the  earl  of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British  cabinet,  equally 
anxious  to  terminate  the  war.    Lideed,  so  anxious  was  that  minis- 
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ier  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  hostilities  that  he  not  only  stopped 
the  career  of  colonial  conquest,  but  consented  to  sacrifice  several 
acquisitions  that  Britain  had  already  made.  Still  the  British 
nation  gained  by  the  war  the  whole  of  Canada  and  port  of 
Louisiana,  the  chief  settlements  on  the  western  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  a  decided  superiority  in  India;  had  the  war  lasted  another 
year,  had  even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  supported 
by  her  negotiators;  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries 
were  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  Br^h  parliament,  and  soon 
after  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10, 1763).  The 
king  of  Prussia  and  the  empress  of  Austria,  deserted  by  then 
respective  allies,  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  about  the  same  time, 
on  the  basis  of  a  restitution  of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 
The  result  of  the  continental  war  was  that  Prussia  and  Austria 
became  the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  political 
pre-eminence  when  united  to  the  empire,  and  England  abandoned 
her  influence  in  the  European  system,  maintaining  an  intimate 
relation  only  with  Portugal  and  Holland.  Britain  by  the  colonial 
war  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy ;  she  commanded  the 
entire  eonunerce  of  North  America  and  Hindustan,  and  had  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  But  during  the 
seven  years'  war  a  question  arose  which  led  to  very  importimt 
discussions ;  France,  unable  to  maintain  a  conraiercial  intercourse 
with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral  powers ;  Englaxid 
declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and,  relying  on  her  naval  superiority, 
seised  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property  bound  to  hostile  ports. 
The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but  it 
became  the  subject  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war. 
The  internal  conditicm  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the 
contest  by  the  extension  of  the  funding  system ;  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  government  became  intimately  connected  with  thoee 
of  the  nation ;  by  Ux  the  greater  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the 
war  was  raised  at  home,  so  the  increase  of  the  national  delyt  more 
closely  united  the  rulers  and  the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
mterest  This  altered  state  of  things  scarcely  excited  notice, 
though  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the  permanence  and  stability 
displayed  by  the  British  government  when  revoltttionaxy  move- 
ments threatened  to  subvert  the  other  dynastiea  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 
THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 


SBcnoir  L     Change  m  the  Rdations  of  the  CathoUc  Pinoen  to  ihi 
Holy  See, — Diememherment  of  Poland, 

NO  country  had  suffered  so  severely  as  France  during  the  lata 
war;  the  finances  had  long  been  in  confusion,  and  the 
profligate  expenditure  of  a  demoralised  court  aggravated  thb 
indignation  produced  by  national  distress.  Louis  XV.,  though 
not  destitute  of  abilities,  was  the  slave  of  his  sensual  appetites; 
ruled  by  his  mistresses,  and  other  unworthy  favourites,  he  con- 
nived at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned  the  grossest  acts  of  tyrazmy 
and  rapacity.  A  spirit  of  opposition  spread  through  the  kingdom, 
several  of  the  parliaments  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  the 
continuance  of  war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of 
censure  to  which  the  French  monarchs  had  been  long  unac- 
customed. This  unusual  liberty  of  the  parliaments  had  been  in 
some  degree  fostered  by  the  court  itself;  the  king  permitted  these 
bodies  to  set  bounds  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  to  suppress  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  (a.d.  1762) ;  and  their  spirit  ^ras 
further  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who 
persuaded  the  king  to  allow  the  Parisian  government  to  pass 
sentence  on  Lally,  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the  French  in 
India,  whose  only  crime  was  failure  under  circumstances  that 
rendered  success  impossible. 

Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spreading  in 
Spain,  where  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister,  Squillac^,  offended 
the  obstinate  prej  udices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation.  Charles 
IlL  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the 
minister,  but  he  firmly  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  secretiy  instigated  the  insurrection. 
A  reforming  minister  in  Portugal  maintained  his  post  in  spite  of 
opposition ;  the  marquis  of  Pombal  ruled  the  land  with  iron  sway, 
and,  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  scorned  all 
opposition.  But  though  he  removed  all  impediments,  including 
the  higher  order  of  nobility  and  the  society  of  Jesuits,  his  reforms 
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took  00  root  in  tlie  land;  and  the  institutionB  which  he  established 
hf  force  perished  when  that  force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was  felt  in 
the  Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  share  in  the 
l&te  disturbances ;  his  minister.  Count  d'Aranda,  regarded  the 
order  as  hostile  to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their 
measures  with  profound  secresy  (a.d.  1767).  The  houses  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  surrounded  at  night,  and  the  inmates 
commanded  to  set  out  instantly  for  the  coast.  An  edict  was  then 
issued  for  the  banishment  of  the  regulars  of  that  community  from 
Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  temporalities. 
The  Jesuits  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  similarly  seized ;  and  in 
Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  independent 
empire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  Europe. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  followed  the  example 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pope 
Clement  XHL ;  they  also  placed  new  restrictions  on  the  pontiff's 
jurisdiction  in  their  states ;  and  when  Clement  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  support  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Holy  See  he  found 
himself  opposed  to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  pf 
Sardinia,  to  the  remonstrances  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
active  hostility  of  France. 

While  these  disputes  between  the  Catholic  powers  and  the  head 
of  their  Church  proved  that  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  no 
longer  existed  but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a  small  insular  people 
to  maintain  their  national  independence  excited  general  sympathy. 
The  Genoese  transferred  their  nominal  claims  over  the  island  of 
Corsica  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Choiseul  sent  a  large  ariny  to 
occupy  this  new  acquisition.  But  the  Corsicans,  justly  enraged  at 
the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  without  the  formality  of  asking  their 
consent,  boldly 'flew  to  arms,  and  under  the  conmiand  of  the  heroic 
Paoli  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  Had  the  British 
ministiy  interfered,  the  result  of  the  contest  would  have  been  very 
doubtful ;  but  PaoU  could  not  resist  the  entire  force  of  France ;  he 
was  driven  by  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  from  post  to  post, 
until  every  strong  place  had  yielded  to  the  invaders,  when  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  enemy  and  embarked  for  Leghorn  (a.d.  1769). 
The  island  submitted  to  Louis,  but  many  of  the  Corsicans  long 
continued  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in  their  mountain 
fostnesses. 

Choiseul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  decline, 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  cementing  the  alliance  between  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  the 
king's  grandson  and  heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the 
empress  dowager.    These   ill-omened  nuptials  were  celebrated 
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Yiith  extraordinaiy  splendour  during  a  season  of  great  pal»Hc 
distress;  during  the  festivities  a  fatal  accident  cast  a  sbade  (d 
melancholy  over  all  parties ;  some  confusion  arose  in  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
tumult.  Choiseul  inyolved  the  king  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
mentSy  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  that  able  minister ;  the  long 
reluctantly  consented  to  abandon  the  new  forms  of  jurisdiction 
which  were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  courts  to  resume  theii 
functions.  This  unfortunate  and  dishonourable  proceeding  com' 
pleted  the  abasement  of  France ;  it  was  notorious  that  the  duke  de 
Choiseul  owed  his  disgrace  to  the  intrigues  of  the  king's  profligate 
nustreas;^  and;  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  that  minister 
he  would  certainly  never  have  permitted  the  influence  of  lus 
country  to  sink  so  low  as  it  did  during  the  administzation  of  his 
successor  the  duke  d'Aiguillon. 

While  France  was  thus  declining  the  Busaian  empire  was 
rapidly  acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  eastern  Europe. 
The  empress  Catherine  procured  the  throne  of  Poland  for  one  of 
her  favourites,  Stanislaus  Augustus  (▲.!).  1765),  having  sent  a 
Russian  army  to  overawe  the  diet,  when  it  assembled  to  choose  a 
sovereign.  Frederic  of  Prussia,  anxious  to  remedy  tlie  cakimties 
which  the  seven  years'  war  had  brought  upon  his  countiy,  did  not 
Tenture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the  ambitious  czarina;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by  some  commercial  oonceesioBB  to 
aid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The  new  soTereign  of 
Poland,  opposed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  bigoted  people, 
was  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  control  the 
events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  his 
powerful  neighbours.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  religious 
disputes ;  the  oppresdons  of  the  Catholics  compelled  the  dissideDts, 
as  the  dissenting  sects  were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protectton; 
those  of  the  Greek  Church  appealed  to  the  empress  of  Rusnii, 
while  the  Lutherans  sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Denmark.  Catherine,  with  great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissidents,  and,  paying  little  regard  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if  Poland  had  been  one 
of  her  own  provinces.  The  Catholic  lords  formed  a  confederacy 
to  initiwtA3Ti  the  purity  of  their  religion  and  the  independence  of 
their  country,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Russia;  Cracow,  where  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  porsosd 
beyond  the  Turkish  frontiers,  and  the  country  that  had  affivded 
them  refuge  was  cruelly  devastated. 

1  Madame  da  BairL    She  was  subsequently  one  of  the  victims  of  tbe 
French  xevolntioii. 
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Mufltapha  III.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most  of  the 
soitaDs  that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt 
that  the  power  which  Russia  was  acquiring  in  Poland  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  his  northern  provinces ;  he  was 
indignant  at  the  yiolation  of  his  dominions^  and  he  was  secretly 
instigated  by  the  French  court.  The  king  of  Prussia  vainly  re- 
monstrated vnth  the  sultan ;  ^  Mustapha  had  formed  an  extravagant 
estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  Turks  (a.d.  1769) ;  their  irregular  troops  entered 
Southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages ;  but 
when  they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim  they 
8u£fered  a  severe  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  Turkish  power ;  she  sent  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic 
round  to  the  Mediterranean;  to  support  an  insurrection  which  her 
emissaries  had  excited  in  Southern  Greece  (a.d.  1770).  The 
insurgents,  aided  by  a  Russian  force,  at  first  gained  some  ad- 
vantagesy  but  on  the  first  reverse  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
allies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of  their  Turkish  masters.  Soon 
after  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  was  burned  by  a 
Russian  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Chesm^,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  vessel  that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Bender, 
Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  of 
Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  though 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking  up  arms  was 
to  defend  the  independence  of  Poland.  But  Joseph,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  German  empire  (a.d.  1766),  began  to 
dread  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Russia;  and  even  his  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  began  to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  rival 
Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  czarina.  It  was 
obviously  the  interest  of  the  Northern  states,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  policy,  but  the  govemmento  of  both 
ooontries  were  too  deeply  engaged  by  their  domestic  affairs  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign  relations. 

Frederic  V.,  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  occupied  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  V.,  a  prince  of 
weak  intellect  and  dissipated  habito  (a.i>.  1766).  Soon  after  his 
accession  Christian  married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
the  king  of  England,  and  the  engaging  manners  of  this  princess 
won  her  the  favour  of  the  Danish  king  and  people.    To  maintain 

^  Frederic,  who  lored  to  indulge      contest  between  the  one-eyed  and 
in  larcaim,  said  tliat  a  war  l)etween      the  blind, 
the  Rotiians  and  Turks  wonld  be  a 

CO 
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lier  ascendency  oyer  the  mind  of  her  husband  Caroline  fayoured 
the  ambition  of  Straensee,  a  foreign  adyenturer,  who  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  prime  minister,  or  rather  sole  ruler,  of  Denmark 
Struensee's  administration  was  yigorous  and  useful,  but  liis 
haughtiness  gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles;  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king^s  stepmother  and  h^ 
son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it  was  resolyed  to 
inyolye  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  in  his  fate.  Stmensee  and 
his  friend  Brandt  were  arrested  at  midnight,  by  yirtue  of  an  order 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were 
insulted  with  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
The  queen  was  also  arrested  and' sent  a  prisoner  to  Cnmenberg 
Castle;  dread  of  British  yengeance,  however,  sayed  her  from 
personal  yiolence ;  she  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Hanoyer,  wbere 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  comparative  obscurity.  The 
queen  dowager  having  removed  her  rival  usurped  the  royal 
authority ;  a  young  noblenum  named  Bemstoff  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remarkable  for  its 
subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Gustavus  in.  a  young  prince  of  great  vigour  and  sagaatf, 
ascended  the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Adolphos 
Frederic  (a.d.  1771) ;  he  had  early  formed  a  project  for  removing 
the  restrictions  which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  authority 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  long  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  The 
senate,  suddenly  surrounded  by  armed  bands,  was  intimidated  into 
assenting  to  the  instrument  of  government  which  Gustavus  had 
prepared,  and  a  revolution  which  changed  Sweden  from  one  of 
the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  absolute  monaichies  of 
Europe  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  Dread  of  a 
counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  some  remedy  for 
the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  prevented  Gustavus  firam 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had  ofteD 
occupied  the  anxious  cares  of  his  predecessors.  ' 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings  of  tnn* 
quillity  and  good  government  on  Poland ;  but  all  his  judidoui 
measures  were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  who  dung  to 
their  tyrannous  and  absurd  privileges,  though  they  were  known  to 
be  as  pernicious  to  themselves  as  they  were  ruinous  to  the  countiy. 
An  attempt  on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  unhappy  king  gave 
Catherine  a  pretext  for  sending  a  Russian  army  into  the  country, 
and  suggested  to  the  Prussian  king  a  scheme  for  the  dismembennait 
of  Poland.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 
PruBsia,  for  dividing  the  Polish  provinces  between  them ;  their 
armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  shares;  and  the  diet,  over- 
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^ed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  to  acquiesce 
an  arrangement  that  left  Poland  a  merely  nominal  existence 
s.  1778).  The  unhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamities 
ich  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting 
his  accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calamities  to  the 
:otry,  the  factious  spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  of  the 
bulent  nobles.  By  the  intervention  of  Prussia  a  treaty  was 
>8equently  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the 
press  gained  several  important  fortresses,  a  large  acquisition  of 
ritory,  and  permission  for  her  subjects  to  navigate  the  Black 
I  (a.d.  1774).  Great  as  these  gains  were,  they  were  less 
uable  in  themselves  than  as  means  for  obtaining  other  objects 
Datherine*s  secret  ambition. 

degraded  as  Louis  XY.  wa8,  he  could  not  receive  without 
otion  intelligence  of  events  which  showed  the  low  ebb  to  which 
I  influence  of  France  was  reduced.  When  informed  of  the 
tition  of  Poland,  he  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  '  Had 
oiseul  been  still  in  the  cabinet,  this  disgraceful  transaction 
i^ht  have  been  averted.'  The  duke  d'Aguillon  merited  this 
roach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  negligence  by  gratifying 
national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  though  he  had  long  been 
pected  of  secretly  favouring  that  order.  The  death  of  Clement 
n.  favoured  his  projects  (a.d.  1769)»  Ganganelli,  who  suc- 
ded  to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIY.,  felt  that 
time  was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
itiffs  could  be  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  recon- 
Btion  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns  by  making  reasonable 
cessions.  After  a  long  but  not  unjustifiable  delay  he  issued  a 
1  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and  most  of  the  Catholic 
lates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  that  fraternity,  eagerly 
orced  the  papal  edict  (a.d.  1778).  Little  opposition  was  made 
the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but  an  insurrection  in  Sicily  and  the 
ihs  of  Louis  XY.  and  Pope  Ganganelli  (a.d.  1774)  were 
ributed  to  their  secret  practices,  though  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
Id  be  adduced  to  support  such  severe  accusations.  Indeed,  it 
notorious  that  Louis  died  of  smallpox,  and  Ganganelli  of  a 
stitutional  disease  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Louis 
X,  of  whom  his  subjects  had  long  been  taught  to  form  the 
it  favourable  expectations,  ascended  the  throne  of  France: 
gelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  under  the  title  of  Pius 
.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  cardinals,  who  believed 
t  he  would  be  a  more  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church  than  his 
decessora. 
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Section  II.    History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Fans  to  the 
commencement  of  the  American  War, 

Whsn  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  separate  treaty  ^th 
France  they  dissevered  their  country  from  its  expensive  connezioQ 
with  the  Continent,  but  at  the  same  iime  they  diminished  its 
influence  in  European  politics.  Extensive  colonies^  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce^  and  improving  manufactures,  afforded  tlie 
nation  ample  amends  for  this  loss ;  hut  a  spirit  of  faction  began  to 
appear  in  the  national  councils,  which  produced  a  pemidons 
influence  on  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation.  While  there 
was  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of  Stuart  the 
Brunswick  dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on  the 
whigs,  for  the  tories  were  from'  principle  more  or  less  disposed  to 
favour  the  claims  of  the  exiled  house ;  but  when  aU  fears  from  tb 
Pretender  had  disappeared,  the  zeal  which  the  tories  had  ever 
shown  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  prerogative  naturallj 
recommended  them  to  royal  favour.  Personal  friendship  induced 
George  JIL  to  introduce  the  earl  of  Bute  into  the  cabinet;  hia 
influence  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  whigs,  who  had  long 
monopolised  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  nation ;  they  aociuad 
him  of  an  attachment  to  toiyism,  of  partiality  to  his  Scottiflh 
countrymen^  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation  at 
the  peace.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  face  popular  clamour,  the  earl 
of  Bute  resigned  his  office,  but  it  was  believed  he  privately 
retained  his  influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  thus  no  small  portion  d 
his  unpopularity  was  inherited  by  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the 
minister  with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton. 
The  45th  number  of  this  periodical  contained  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session ;  and  the 
ministers,  forgetting  discretion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  genenl 
warrant  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  UbeL 
Wilkes  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  liberated^  on  pleading  privilege 
of  parliament.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to 
the  case  of  libel ;  but  it  subsequently  joined  with  the  Lords  in 
voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkes,  in  the  mean- 
time, quitted  the  country^  and  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial  was 
outlawed.  So  much  was  the  nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute 
between  the  government  and  an  individual  that  Httle  attention 
was  paid  to  colonial  affairs ;  but  during  this  period  the  East  India 
Company  acquired  several  rich  districts  in  Bengal,  and  displayed 
a  grasping  ambition  which  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
native  powers. 
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A.  more  dangerous  proepect  was  opened  in  the  American  states. 
le  French  being  removed^  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  back- 
podsy  the  colonies  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealthy  and  their 
wperity  suggested  to  Mr.  OrenviUe  a  scheme  for  making  them 
ire  in  the  burden  of  taxation.    The  late  war  had  been  under- 
[en  principally  for  the  security  of  the  colonists,  they  had  been 
aost  exclusively  the  gainers  by  its  successful  termination,  and  it 
IS  therefore  deemed  equitable  that  they  should  pay  a  portion  of 
)  cost.    But  the  Americans  were  not  represented  in  the  British 
rliament,  and  they,  together  with  a  large  party  in  Britain, 
dntained  that  they  could  not  be  constitutionally  taxed  without 
sir  own  consent    Mr*  Grenyille,  supported  by  his  royal  master, 
(regarded  opposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  stamp- 
ties  on  a  multitude  of  articles  (a.d.  1765).    A  congress  of 
puties  from  the  principal  states  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
ted  a  series  of  spirited  remonstrances  against  the  measures  of 
remment.      The   northern    colonies,   frequently    called   New 
igland,  took  the  lead;    they  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
inded  by  puritan  exiles,  driven  from  Britain  by  the  heat  of 
necution;  they  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their 
ocessors,  a  stem  spirit  of  independence  that  necessarily  led  them 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  British 
Inistry ;  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  much  against  the  king's 
11,  repealed  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act ;  but  he  was  forced  to 
iert,  in  strong  terms,  the  right  of  the  king  and  parliament  to 
act  laws,  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.    The 
in^uis  of  Rockingham  was  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
10  had  been  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  cabinet  constructed 
this  once  popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  imion,  and  soon 
1  to  pieces.    The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chancellor- 
ip  of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  animosities  (^.D.  1767)  ; 
e  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  American 
limfl,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.    That 
mag'ogue  returned  to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the 
unty  of  Middlesex  at  the  general  election,  after  which  he 
rreadered   himself  to  justice,  obtained   the  reversal  of  the 
tlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  libel  he  had 
blished.    When  parliament  met  it  was  supposed  that  Wilkes 
)Q]d  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
%rt  him  to  the  house;  some  rioting  occurred,  the  military  were 
lied  out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  in  which  some  lives  were  lost, 
likes  stigmatised  the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion 
the  most  unmeasured  terms ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of 
is  second  libel  to  procure  his  expulnon  from  the  House  of 
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Commons,  but  the  electors  of  Middlesex  re-elected  him  without 
any  hesitation.  The  Commons  resolved  that  an  expelled  membei 
was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parliament  that  had  passed  such  a 
sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  Onee 
more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once  more  the  Com- 
mons refused  to  admit  him.  A  new  election  was  held,  and 
Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttiell, 
the  ministerial  candidate.  The  House  of  Commons  persevered  in 
its  declaration  of  Wilkes*s  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel 
Luttrell  should  be  the  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministeis 
had  now  involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an  important  point 
of  constitutional  law  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation. 
A  fierce  opposition  was  raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this 
not  a  little  encouraged  the  Americans  to  persevere  in  tkdr 
resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  conciliate 
the  colonies,  the  removal  of  Earl  Camden,  who  disapproved  of  the 
decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  and  the  i^pointment  of 
Lord  North  as  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.d. 
1770).  The  imposition  of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the 
dispute  with  America,  while  the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands,  were  repre- 
sented as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  honour  of  the  country.  The 
only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the  indirect  licence 
given  to  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  Commons  sent 
a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosbj, 
Oliver,  and  Wilkes.  The  two  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower; 
but  Wilkes  refused  to  attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for 
Middlesex,  and  the  Commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjonniisg 
over  the  day  on  which  he  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  Since 
that  time  the  debates  have  been  regularly  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  having  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  a  law  was  passed  for  bringing  tiiem  in  some  degree 
under  the  control  of  government ;  but  to  reconcile  the  Company  to 
such  interference  a  loan  was  granted  to  it  on  favourable  terms,  and 
also  permission  to  export  teas  without  payment  of  duty.  A  quantity 
of  tea  was  shipped  for  Boston,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity  would  induce  the  New-Englanders  to  pay 
the  small  duty  charged  on  importation;  but  when  the  vessds 
arrived  at  Boston  they  were  boarded  during  the  night  by  a  party 
of  the  townsmen,  and  the  cargoes  thrown  into  tlxe  sea.     This 
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>atnige,  followed  by  other  acts  of  defiance,  gave  such  offence  in 
Sngland  that  acts  were  passed  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  (a.d.  1774). 
t  was  hoped  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned  by  this  ex- 
onple;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  people  of 
klassachusetts  in  their  disobecUence,  and  signed  agreements  against 
he  importation  of  British  merchandise,  until  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
hoold  be  repealed  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed. 
)ttt  though  the  colonists  acted  firmly,  they  showed  the  greatest 
oziety  for  reconciliation;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  govern- 
aent  and  their  fellow-subjects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
dug,  couched  in  terms  equally  spirited  and  respectful  The  address 
0  Us  majesty  was  not  received,  as  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal 
issembly ;  and  the  determination  evinced  by  the  new  parliament, 
vhich  met  in  1776,  to  support  ministerial  measures  defeated  all 
lopes  of  an  accommodation.  The  merchants  and  citizens  of 
!x>ndon,  dreading  the  injury  which  would  be  brought  on  their 
nd<d  by  a  contest  with  llie  colonies,  supported  the  claims  of  the 
novincials;  but  their  connexion  with  the  notorious  Wilkes 
«ndered  the  civic  authorities  distasteful  to  the  court,  and  their 
«monstrances  were  disregarded. 

Blood  was  fust  shed  at  Lexington,  where  a  party  of  American 
nilitia,  being  ordered  to  disperse  by  a  body  of  royal  troops,  showed 
Tmptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit,  which  led  to  a  brief  conflict.  The 
British  detachment,  however  advanced  to  Concord  in  order  to 
lestroy  some  military  stores  which  the  provincials  had  collected, 
)ut  it  was  attacked  on  its  retum,  and  would  have  been  totally  de- 
itroyed  had  not  fresh  troops  arrived  to  cover  the  retreat  These 
ikiraushes  were  the  signal  for  war;  the  colonial  militia  and 
rolonteers  blockaded  the  British  garrison  in  Boston,  intercepting 
ts  provisions  and  cutting  off  foraging  parties.  Not  contented  with 
thus  harassing  their  enemies,  the  provincials  fortified  an  eminsDce 
Milled  Bunker's-hill,  from  which  they  could  open  a  formidable 
sannonade  on  the  town.  General  Gage  sent  two  thousand  men  to 
irive  the  Americans  from  the  post,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued,  in 
R^hich  the  colonial  militia  proved  itself  able  to  compete  with  the 
regular  army.  The  British  finally  succeeded,  but  their  success  was 
purchased  by  such  a  heavy  loss  that  General  Gage  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  defensive  operations.  General  Washington, 
nrhom  the  congress  had  chosen  to  be  their  commander,  kept  Boston 
elosely  blockaded.  The  congress  had  not  yet  laid  aside  all  hopes 
of  peace,  though  they  sent  an  army  into  Canada,  commanded  by 
GeneralB  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  to  gain  that  colony  over  to  the 
common  cause.  The  Canadians,  however,  refused  to  join  the 
other  provincials:  Montgomery  was  killed,  and  Arnold,  having 
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failed  in  an  attempt  to  etonn  Quebec,  retreated  with  some  pxed- 
pitation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commeiml 
prosperity  of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwisely  provoked. 
Even  the  moderate  king  of  France,  though  severelj  harassed  by 
the  disordered  state  of  his  finances  and  the  embarrassing  disputes 
which  had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and 
the  parliaments,  seemed  disposed  to  favour  the  revolted  colonies; 
several  of  his  ministers  urged  him  to  offer  them  support ;  bat  the 
opinion  of  Turgot,  the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevailed  for  a 
season ;  he  strenuously  condenmed  such  interference  as  impohtic 
and  unjust.  Spain,  involved  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  piratical 
states  of  Barbary,  and  in  a  less  formidable  dispute  with  Portugal 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  South  American  colonies,  was 
slow  to  engage  in  fresh  hostilities,  and  was  resolved  to  imitate  tbe 
example  of  IVance.  The  king  of  Prussia,  indignant  at  the  desertion 
of  his  interests  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openly  rejoiced  in  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  British  ministry:  and  Catherine  of  Koasia 
exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  most  likely  to  oppoee 
her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  secret  source  of  its  strength.  Undervaluing  the  power  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers  resdved 
to  force  them  into  obedience ;  parliament  seconded  these  views, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determinatioiL 
It  is  useless  to  conceal  ibai  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its 
commencement.  The  vague  notion  of  dominion  over  %n  entire 
continent  flattered  English  pride,  and  the  taxes  which  the  ministers 
demanded  promised  some  idleviation  to  the  public  burdens.  The 
colonial  revolt  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the 
British  government,  but  the  British  people,  and  the  contest  was 
generally  looked  upon  in  England  as  an  effort  to  eatabUsh,  not 
the  royal  authority,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  nation* 

Ssonoir  IIL     TheAtnerican  War. 

Blood  having  once  been  shed,  it  was  manifest  that  the  dispute 
between  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  only  be  decided 
by  the  sword.  Botii  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  straggle; 
but  apparently  with  some  lingering  hope  of  a  restoration  of  peace. 
Mutual  forbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  hostile  generals  when  the 
English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston;  Howe,  the  British 
commander,  made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington 
permitted  the  royal  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  employ* 
ment  of  German  mercenaries  by  the  English  ministry  completed 
tbe  alienation  of  the  colonists ;  they  resolved  to  separate  themselTes 
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wholly  fipom  the  mother-country,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the 
c<MigTe8s  published  the  declabation  of  indefendencjs  ojt  the 
THiBTEEN  TTiaTED  STATES.  When  this  bold  measure  was  adopted 
the  congress  was  destitute  of  money,  ships,  and  allies ;  its  army  was 
a  raw  militia,  badly  clothed  and  armed,  while  the  English  forces, 
greatly  augmented,  were  preparing  to  seize  New  York.  Neither 
did  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  republicans  open  any  flattering 
prospects  of  ultimate  success;  the  royalists  defeated  General 
Salliyan  at  Brooklyn,  and  took  that  commander  prisoner ;  they 
obliged  Washington  to  abandon  New  York,  subdued  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Jersey,  and  forced  the  congress  to  seek  shelter  in 
&f aryland.  Such  success  naturally  inspired  Howe  with  some 
contempt  for  the  provincial  forces ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  patient 
watchfulness  that  marked  the  character  of  Washington,  and  he 
forgot  the  advantages  that  his  adversaries  derived  from  their 
superior  local  knowledge.  Washington  soon  benefited  by  the 
relaxed  vigilance  of  his  opponents ;  seeing  that  the  British  forces 
were  distributed  in  distant  cantonments  over  too  wide  a  space,  he 
surprised  a  body  of  German  mercenaries  at  Trenton,  after  which  he 
drove  the  English  garrison  from  Princetown,  and  recovered  New 
Jersey. 

The  news  of  Howe's  early  success  greatly  gratified  the  English 
ministiy ;  a  bold  plan  was  formed  for  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
colonies,  by  sending  an  army  under  General  Burgoyne  from  Canada 
through  the  northern  states,  to  co-operate  with  Howe  in  the  south 
(a.b.  1777).  At  first  everything  seemed  favourable  to  the  success 
of  this  project ;  Sir  William  Howe  defeated  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  and  became  master  of  the  important  city  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Americans  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  their 
fortune  by  an  attack  upon  German  Town,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  In  the  mean  time,  Burgoyne,  having  reduced  Ticonderago, 
conmienced  his  march  southwards,  but  found  his  progress  impeded 
by  a  series  of  imexpected  difficulties,  arising  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  partly  from  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies.  Slow 
as  his  movements  necessarily  were,  those  of  the  forces  designed  to 
oo-operate  with  him  were  still  more  dilatory;  their  leaders  delayed 
their  march,  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  country  until  the  Canadian 
army  was  ruined.  When  Burgoyne  reached  Saratoga  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  American  forces,  under  Generals  Gates  and 
Arnold;  expecting  every  moment  to  receive  the  promised  co- 
operation of  the  southern  forces,  he  made  a  spirited  resistance ;  but 
liey  had  halted  to  bum  the  little  town  of  ^sopus,  and  before  they 
resumed  their  march  Burgoyne  and  his  soldiers  were  driven  &om 
their  intrenchments  and  forced  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

This  disastrous  termination  of  a  campaign  whose  conmiencement 
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seemed  so  promising  did  not  abate  the  confidence  of  tiie  British 
ministers  or  the  British  people.  Condliatoiy  acts  were,  indeed, 
passed  by  the  parliament,  but  before  intelligence  of  this  altered 
policy  could  be  received  in  America,  France  had  entered  into  a 
treaty,  recognising  the  independence  of  the  United  States  (a.b. 
1778).  There  were  already  some  in  Britain  who  advocated  this 
extreme  measure :  the  earl  of  Chatham  vehemently  opposed  tbe 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addressing  the  Lords  he 
was  struck  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  nation 
mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prepare  vigorously  to  meet 
impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
France,  and  a  respectable  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppelsent 
to  cruise  in  the  Channel  Keppel  met  and  engaged  the  French  fleet 
off  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the 
second  in  command,  he  was  imable  to  make  any  use  of  the  slight 
advantage  he  obtained. 

The  co-operation  of  the  French  did  not  at  first  produce  all  the 
benefit  to  their  cause  that  the  Americans  had  anticipated.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe  in  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  efiected  his  retreat  to  New  York  in  good  order,  and 
severely  repulsed  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  to  harass  his  rear. 
The  provincial  army  sent  to  reduce  Rhode  Island  was  badly 
supported  by  the  French  admiral,  D'Estaing,  and  forced  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  In  consequence  of  this  indecisive  campaign  some 
hopes  were  formed  of  an  accommodation,  but  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  other  English  commissioners,  found  that  the  Ameiicaos 
would  treat  on  no  other  basis  than  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  which  the  English  government  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  grant. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  momentarily  menaced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria, 
but  the  prompt  interference  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  remon- 
strances of  the  empress  Catherine,  and  the  unwillingness  of  France 
to  second  the  ambitious  designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to 
relinquish  his  prey  when  it  was  almost  within  his  grasp  (a-D. 
1779).  France  alone,  of  the  continental  powers,  had  yet  interfered 
in  the  American  contest,  but  the  intimate  connexion  between 
that  country  and  Spain  led  to  a  general  belief  that  the  latter  would 
not  long  remain  neutral.  Nor  was  the  expectation  groundless; 
the  court  of  Madrid,  after  an  insincere  offer  of  mediation,  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  openly  prepared  for  active  hostilities.  Wash- 
ington adopted  a  cautious  defensive  polity,  by  which  his  adver- 
saries were  more  exhausted  than  by  a  loss  of  a  battle.  The  Eng- 
lish subdued  Georgia,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  Carolinas; 
but  the  French  captured  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies^  and 
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a  Spanish  fleet  for  a  time  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel^  and 
even  insulted  Plymouth. 

Serious  riots  in  London  tended  more  to  lower  the  character 
of  the  English  among  foreign  nations,  than  these  reverses.  Some 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  having  been  repealed, 
an  association  was  formed  by  some  ignorant  fanatics  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Protestant  religion;  they  stimulated  the  passions 
of  the  mob,  and  roused  an  immense  multitude  to  acts  of  outrage. 
For  several  days  London  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace; some'  Catholic  chapels  were  burned,  and  many  private 
houses  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the 
interference  of  the  military,  and  several  of  the  rioters  capitally 
punished.  These  disgraceful  transactions  alienated  the  court  of 
Madrid  at  a  time  when  it  was  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  the 
promise  of  the  French  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar  confirmed 
the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  English  arms  had  still  some  gleams  of  success  in  America ; 
Charleston  was  taken  by  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot ;  three  detachments  were  sent  to  complete  the  reduction 
of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  these,  commanded  by  Earl  Com- 
wallis,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  near  the  town  of  Camden.  But 
the  Americans  narrowly  escaped  a  more  serious  danger ;  Arnold, 
one  of  their  most  trusted  generals,  proved  a  traitor,  and  offered  to 
surrender  to  the  royalists  the  posts  and  troops  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted.  Major  Andr^  was  sent  from  the  British  lines 
to  arrange  the  conditions,  but  on  his  return  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ajnericans,  and  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  by  too  rigid  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  war.  Arnold  narrowly  escaped  a  similar 
fate;  he  took  refuge  on  board  an  English  vessel;  the  army  he 
commanded  proved  faithful  to  the  republic,  and  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  first  discovery  of  his  treason  soon  subsided. 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  maintained  by  Sir 
George  Rodney;  he  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  drove  two  more  on  shore,  and  burned  another : 
thence  proceeding  to  America,  he  thrice  encountered  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  count  de  Guiche,  and  though  he  obtained  no 
decisive  success  he  prevented  Washington  from  receiving  naval  aid 
m  his  meditated  attack  on  New  York.  But  the  progress  of  the 
war  now  threatened  to  involve  England  in  a  new  contest  with  all 
the  maritime  powers,  respecting  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels.  The 
empress  of  Russia  took  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom  of  trade 
for  neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war  to  ail  ports 
not  actually  blockaded ;  she  proposed  that  the  northern  powers 
should  unite  to  support  this  right;  a  confederacy,  called  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  was  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ; 
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Holland  promptly  acceded  to  the  league;  the  courts  of  Vieim% 
Berlin,  and  Naples,  adopted  its  principles ;  the  republic  of  Venioe, 
and  even  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of  England,  joined  the  asBoda- 
tion.  The  British  ministry  temporised;  they  expected,  probably, 
that  the  smothered  jealousy  between  Austria  and  Prussia  might 
lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  continental 
powers,  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was  not 
inherited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  suspicious; 
but  proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  American  congress,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
minister  were  treated  with  disdain.  War  waa  instantly  declared, 
and  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  South  American  seas 
were  subdued  by  the  English  forces.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
calamity  that  befell  the  Dutch  republic ;  no  sooner  had  the  em- 
peror Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ample  inheritance  of  Maria  Theresa 
than  he  commenced  a  series  of  important  reforms,  amongst  which 
was  included  the  dismantling  of  the  barrier  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to  save  Holland 
from  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.d.  1781).  A  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Zoutman,  waa  defeated  by  Admiral  Parker  at  the  Dogger 
Bank;  but  the  English  had  less  success  in  the  American  seas, 
where  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior 
force  of  Count  de  Grasse.  The  French  admiral  would  not  hazard 
a  decisive  engagement,  but  he  sailed  to  aid  General  Washington 
in  his  course  of  operations  for  finishing  the  war  by  one  decisive 
blow.  The  progress  of  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Comwallis 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had  raised  great  expectations  of 
triumph  in  England,  and  had  proportionably  depressed  the  Ameri- 
cans. Washington,  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
fieet,  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the  southern 
invading  army,  while  he  led  his  adversaries  to  believe  that  his 
design  was  to  attack  New  York.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  com- 
pletely deceived ;  anxious  to  protect  New  York,  he  left  Earl  Com- 
wallis  without  assistance  in  Virginia  to  contend  against  the  united 
forces  of  the  French  and  the  Americans.  ComwalliS|  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  fortified  himself  in  Yorktown,  but  he  was 
imable  to  contend  against  the  great  disparity  of  force  arrayed  against  1^ 
him,  and  after  a  more  vigorous  resistance  than  could  have  been  ex-  l;| 
pected  under  the  circumstances  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  This  j^^ 
was  the  second  British  army  that  had  been  forced  to  surrender,  and  l  ^ 
the  disaster  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  England  that  any  further  |^ 
protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (a..d.  1782).  The  ,^^ 
ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  but      \^ 
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they  could  no  longer  command  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  were 
forced  to  resign.    A  new  ministry,  formed  by  the  marquis  of 
Kockingham  and  Mr.  Fox^  commenced  negotiations  for  peace, 
without  at  all  relaxing  their  efforts  to  support  the  war;  but  before 
the  results  of  the  war  could  be  fully  developed  the  ministry  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  marquis.    But  ere  this  event  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  two  signal 
triumphs  shed  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Britain.    Admiral  Rodney 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de 
Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe ;  and 
General  Elliot,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in  Gibraltar,  defeated 
the  formidable  attack  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces 
on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls,  the 
floating  batteries  which  the  besiegers  had  fondly  believed  irre- 
sistible.   In  the  East  Indies  Sir  Eyre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  the  Company ;  he  recovered  the  Camatic,  and  totally 
routed  Hyder's  army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.d.  1781) ;  and  again  at 
Pollalore.  All  the  Dutch  settlements  were  captured  (a.d.  1782),  but 
this  success  was  interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite, 
whose  forces  were  surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo 
and  an  auxiliary  French  force  under  M.  Lally.     Several  indecisive 
engagements  took  place  between  Suflren  and  Hughes,  the  French 
and  English  admirals,  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  the  operations  of 
the  British  by  land  were  impeded  by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  (a.d.  1783).    The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  between  France  aud  England,  induced  Tippoo 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  English  terminated 
this  most  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  war  by  submitting  to  hu- 
miliations from  the  son  of  Hyder  which  greatly  diminished  the 
respect  that  bad  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham;  but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming 
parliamentary  strength  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  formed 
an  unexpected  coalition.  The  independence  of  America  was  re- 
cognised by  the  signature  of  preliminaries  atVersulles  (November 
80,  1782);  little  difficulty  was  foimd  in  arranging  terms  with 
France  and  Spain ;  but  the  English  wished  to  gain  some  compen- 
sation for  their  losses  from  Holland,  and  this  circumstance  occa- 
sioned a  delay  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  treaty. 

No  war  of  modem  times  has  produced  such  important  conse- 
quences as  that  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American 
republic.  A  state  of  Europeans,  unconnected  with  the  political 
•3r8tem  of  Europe,  taking  an  active  share  in  the  general  commerce 
cdT  the  world,  libenited  by  its  position  from  the  necessity  of 
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maintaining  a  standing  army,  or  meddling  in  cabinet  policy,  was 
certain  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power.  The  vast  tracts 
of  valuable  but  unoccupied  land  belonging  to  the  United  States 
invited  hosts  of  emigrants  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  their 
wants  encouraged  an  active  commerce.  But  the  Americans  wanted 
capital,  and  they  traded  most  with  that  country  which  gave  the 
longest  credit;  the  commerce  with  England,  instead  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  war  of  independence,  increased  most  rapidly,  and 
Englii^  trade  was  never  more  prosperous  than  in  the  period  that 
succeeded  the  loss  of  the  colonies;  its  progress  was  accelerated  by 
the  sudden  decline  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  we  might  also  say  the  whole,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia  were  retained  by  England 
and  they  shared  in  the  rising  prosperity  of  America ;  the  West 
Indian  islands,  emancipated  from  unwise  commercial  restrictions, 
were  rapidly  improving;  but  several  negro  insurrections,  and 
destructive  hurricanes,  crushed  for  a  season  the  hope  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  expected  from  these  possessions. 

Sbotioh  IV.    History  of  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  Amenoan 
War  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution^ 

jyxjBXSQt  the  progress  of  the  American  war  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  government  began  to  be  manifested  in  the 
European  states.  Many  of  the  German  princes  began  to  moderate 
the  stem  exercise  of  their  despotic  authority,  to  reform  their 
expenditure  and  military  establishments,  and  to  adopt  new 
institutions  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  The 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising  of  the  royal  reformers; 
his  measures  for  regulating  the  Church  involved  him  in  a  contest 
with  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  hated  and  dreaded  innovation,  and  was 
bigotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Romish  See. 
Persuaded  that  his  personal  influence  would  be  sufficient  to 
dissuade  Joseph  from  pursuing  his  course  of  change,  the  pontiff 
undertook  an  expensive  journey  to  Vienna,  but  the  emperor  only 
gave  him  an  abundance  of  compliments,  and  persevered  in  his 
resolutions.  His  failure  covered  the  pontiff  with  ridicule,  especiallj 
as  he  had  to  endure  similar  disappointments  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Joseph  was  willing  to 
join  the  empress  Catherine  in  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and 
permitted  that  princess  to  seize  the  Crimea;  but  the  principal 
western  powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  and 
the  threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
king  of  Prussia  was  foremost  in  checking  the  encroachments  of 
the  emperor;  he  secretly  instigated  the  Dutch  to  refuse  the  free 
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BATigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  he  planned  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Oermanic  states.  Frederic  died  when  he  had  completed  ihe  con- 
solidation of  a  kingdom  which  his  conquests  had  nearly  doubled 
(a.d.  1786) ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederic  William, 
whose  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  establishing  a  commonwealth 
bduoed  many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  republican 
constitution,  and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  which  had  become  in  all  but  name  monarchical.  The 
French  secretly  encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
hoping  to  obtain  &om  the  popular  party  an  addition  to  their  East 
Indian  colonies,  or  at  least  such  a  union  of  interests  as  would 
counterpoise  British  ascendency  in  AsilEt,*  but  the  new  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  stadtholder,  resolved  to 
prevent  any  change,  and  the  English  ambassador  vigorously 
exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  French.  An 
insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ; 
Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his  sister's 
wrongs;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France,  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, andthe  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  authority. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances  was  the  cause  of 
this  desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis;  through 
mere  jealousy  of  England  they  had  involved  their  country  in  tibe 
American  war,  and  had  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which 
the  prodigality  of  the  preceding  reign  had  simk  the  treasury, 
^linister  after  minister  had  attempted  to  palliate  the  evil,  but 
M.  de  Galonne,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  unwise  partiality  of 
the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  aggravated  the  disorder  by  a  series  of 
measures  formed  without  prudence,  and  supported  with  obstinacy. 
Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Galonne  recommended  the  king  to 
convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  persons  selected  from  the 
privileged  orders  (a.d.  1787) ;  but  these  orders  had  hitherto  paid 
far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  imposts,  and  an  equitable 
system  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  interested 
body.  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  the 
French  minister  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Oalonne, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy 
of  the  proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public  credit. 
Louis  dismissed  Galonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by 
recalling  Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables, 
whose  uncomplying  disposition  rendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that 
assembly  fruitless. 

But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  only  evil  that 
the  French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  American 
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war ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  liberty  in  one 
hemisphere  became  dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A 
general  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that 
of  England,  was  diffused  through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent 
spirits  began  to  speculate  on  a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the 
court  with  Austria  was  the  cause  of  much  secret  discontent ;  the 
decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of  France  was  traced  to  its 
unfortunate  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna  during  the  seTen 
years'  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to  perpetuate 
this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 
It  was  mortifying  to  find  that  France  no  longer  held  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  continent ;  that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  ambitious  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  re- 
publican party  in  Holland  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in  her 
service. 

While  France  was  thus  disturbed,  the  progress  of  refonnin 
other  states  was  unimpeded ;  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
improved  their  kingdoms  by  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  and  by  placing  checks  on  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the 
clergy.  They  joined  in  an  effort  to  chastise  the  piratical  powers 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  strength  of  the  Algerine  capital 
frustrated  the  attempt.  The  emperor  Joseph  and  his  brother 
Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished  themselves  hy 
enacting  new  and  salutary  codes  of  law ;  they  abolished  the  use  of 
torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  wa0  affixed.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  empress  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Russia;  and 
even  the  sultan  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  the  institutions  of 
Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  AAer  the  dismissal  of 
the  notables,  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become 
minister  of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
the  parliaments,  by  refusing  to  produce  the  accounts,  which  ther 
insisted  on  examining  before  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation 
The  great  object  of  tiie  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities 
of  the  privileged  orders ;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a  less 
partial  system,  when  his  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritatioD, 
denumded  the  convocation  of  the  states-generaL    The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  joined  in  the  demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its 
being  granted,  but  merely  to  annoy  the  court ;  tiie  people,  however, 
took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  enforce  com- 
pliance.   Various  schemes  were  tried  by  the  archbishop  to  over- 
come this  powerful  opposition,  but  all  his  plans  were  disconcerted 
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by  the  obsdnacj  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  king,  finding  every 
expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.d.  1788).  At  the 
same  time  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy  assembly  of 
the  States-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since  the 
year  1614. 

Before  the  assembling  of  this  legislative  body  it  was  necessary  to 
ietermine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  be  sent  by 
each  of  the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people ; 
the  majority  of  the  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
should  be  sent  by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently 
determined  that  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  should 
equal  in  number  those  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The 
king  declared  that  the  three  estates  should  form  separate  chambers, 
but  this  very  important  matter  was  not  so  definitely  fixed  as  to 
prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  States- 
genend  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party,  confident  in 
its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  diould  sit  and  vote 
together.  After  a  short  struggle  the  court  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede this  vital  point,  and  the  united  bodies  took  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in 
some  degree  by  the  pressure  of  famine ;  artful  and  ambitious  men 
fiumed  the  rising  flame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation 
against  the  king  and  his  family.    The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of 
Invalids  were  seized  by  the  mob,  and  the  insurgents  immediately 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Bastile,  or  state-prison  of  Paris.    After  a 
brief  resistance  the  governor,  having  an  insufficient   garrison, 
capitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  not  observed 
by  the  infuriate  multitude ;  the  governor  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  inhumanly  massacred.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed, 
tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects ;  he  removed  the 
tegular  troops  foom  Paris  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defence  of 
the  capital  to  a  body  of  dvic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards. 
The  command  of  this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  libenl  senti- 
ments and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  American 
war.    But  all  the  king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  de- 
mocratic, or  rather,  as  we  may  henceforth  call  it,  the  republican, 
party;  relying  on  the  support  of  the  Parisian  populace,  the  leaders 
of  this  band  resolved  that  the  legislature  should  be  removed  to  the 
ci^ital,  and  a  mob  was  secretly  instigated  to  make  the  demand.  A 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  National 
Onards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  the  palace  was  violently  entered, 
iSTeral  of  its  defenders  slain,  and  the  king  compelled  instantly 
(o  wt  otit  for  Paris — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licentious 
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crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  Iramao 
nature. 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  o(Hn- 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolutiozi;  thenceforth  the  loyal 
authority  was  an  empty  name,  and  all  the  ancient  foims  of  goren- 
ment  set  aside;  visionaries  indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new 
order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  hoped  to  establish  a  consdtatioii 
more  perfect  than  the  world  had  yet  witnessed,  but  the  base  and 
the  depraved  sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends  by  stimulatiog 
popular  violence;  and  the  last  class  was  the  only  one  whose  ex- 
pectations were  realised. 

Sbohon  v.     The  French  JRevoltOian. 

From  the  moment  that  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
his  capital  the  ancient  constitution  of  France  was  overthrown ;  the 
monarchy  continued  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  the  extinction  of  hereditary  titles,  and  the  seen- 
laiisation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  established  popular  sovereigntj 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  structure.  Several  German  prinoee, 
who  had  possessions  in  Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent 
changes,  but  the  popular  rulers  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of 
a  compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  em- 
broiled with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of  their  career.  A  club, 
called  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  Association,  was  fomed 
by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  denunciations  were 
issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favourable  to  tile  andent 
institutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  thn 
Jacobins  popular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  videmt 
tumults  excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  revolution ;  instead  of  remain- 
ing at  home,  and  organising  a  constitutional  resistance,  they  re- 
solved to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  with  all  its 
abuses,  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers.  A  meeting  and 
conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  between  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  the  count  d'Artois, 
brother  to  the  French  monarch,  and  head  of  the  emigrants,  came 
iminyited,  and  he  engaged  the  sovereigns  to  issud  a  vagiie  declar»- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  kings.  Louis,  wearied  by  the  violence 
of  the  Jacobins,  the  Hcentiousness  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  the 
disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  resolved  to  escape 
from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek  refuge  op 
the  frontiers.  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  queen  and 
children,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennes,  seized, 
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ind  brought  back  a  prii«ODer  to  Lis  capital.  Thi^  failure  exposed 
he  royal  family  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobius  took  advantage ; 
mt  ^e  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  suificiently 
lowerful  to  restrain  their  violence ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation 
hey  prepared  a  constitutional  code^  which  was  tendered  to  the 
ing  for  acceptance.  The  readiness  with  which  Louis  assented  to 
bis  instrument  of  gOTemment^  and  his  frank  communication  of  his 
Attsfaction  with  the  arrangement  to  his  ambassadors  at  the  dif- 
)rent  European  courts,  for  a  time  restored  his  popularity.  The 
tnperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other  powers  that  all  danger  was 
verted^  and  the  external  and  internal  tranquillity  of  France  seemed 
3  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution  thus  established  could  not  be  permanent ; 
I  was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once 
aimated  by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any 
zed  form  of  government.  The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been 
amed  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according 
>  the  system  recently  established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more 
iolent  partisans  of  democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the 
receding.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to 
ivohre  the  kingdom  in  foreign  war:  and  the  suspicious  pro- 
wdings  of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues  in  the  German  courts, 
id  the  avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to  maintain  the 
udal  rights  of  German  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished  plausible 
«text8  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of  the 
nperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  rapture ;  his  successor,  Francis  II., 
mdnued  to  make  alarming  military  preparations,  and  on  his 
fusal  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  Louis  was  compelled  to 
Kilare  war  against  him  (a.d.  1702).  But  the  strife  of  parties  in 
e  royal  cabinet  and  the  National  Assembly  led  to  such  confusion 

tlie  councils  of  the  French,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in 
Lmber,  were  defeated  with  loss  and  disgrace :  while  the  Jacobins, 
boee  intrigues  were  the  real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed 
em  to  royalist  treachery,  and  to  the  influence  that  Austrian 
uncils  possessed  over  the  court  from  its  connection  with  the 
leen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously  circulated,  and 
nerally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  disgraceful 
ts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and  the 
ends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 
A  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin  party  j 
cderic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  eng^ed  to  co-operate  with  tlie 
iperoT  Francis  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  their 
ited  forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
iinswick;  and  this  prince  issued  a  sanguinary  and  insulting 
mifesto,  which  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  the  French  factions 
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in  the  defence  of  their  common  country.  A  declaration  issned 
soon  after  by  the  emigrant  brothers  and  relatives  of  Loiub,  m 
which  the  revolution  was  bitterly  condemned,  proved  still  more 
injurious  to  the  unfortunate  king ;  scarcely  did  intelligence  of  tiie 
publication  reach  Paris  when  the  palace  was  attacked  by  an 
infuriate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  LoiiiB, 
with  his  family^  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  halL  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  deputies  protected  his  person,  but  they  suspended 
his  regal  functions,  and  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  a  building 
called  the  Temple,  from  having  been  once  a  monastery  of  the 
knights  of  that  order. 

La  Fayette  was   equally  surprised  and   indignant  at  these 
outrages  of  the  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its 
allegiance ;  but,  wanting  either  the  energy  or  the  interest  necesaaiy 
at  such  a  crisis,  he  fled  into  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was  seixed 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  for  his  former  opposition  to  the 
royal  power.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by 
Dumourier,  who  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  coining 
invasion.    Confident  in  their  strength,  the  allied  armies  entered 
France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  and  their  rapid  progress  in 
the  beginning  seemed  to  promise  the  most  decisive  results.    To 
diminish  the  numb^  of  their  internal  enemies,  Robespierre,  Maiat, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  massacre  of  all  the 
suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  this 
diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.    Similar 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France;  a  reign  <rf 
terror  was  establUihed,  and  no  man  dared  to  remonstrate  against 
these  shocking  excesses.    In  the  mean  time  the  invaders  had  met 
with  unexpected  reverses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  the 
emigrants  that  the  revolution  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators^ 
not  of  the  nation,  and  that  there  was  a  general  re-action  in  favoor 
of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced  without  providing  adeqnaii 
stores,  and  when  they  received  a  cherk  at  Yalmy  their  camp  WM 
attacked  by  famine  and  disease;  they  were  soon  compelled  t> 
retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  security  by  resigning  tta 
fortresses  they  had  occupied.    Dumourier  pursued  the  Austeiani 
into  the  Netherlands  and  guned  a  decisive  victory,  which  eof^ 
couraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke ;  Flandeit 
and  Brabant  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  their 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemb 
The  Convention,  as  the  National  Assembly  began  to  be 
having  made  their  own  country  a  republic,  resolved  to  extend 
revolution  into  other  states ;  they  offered  their  alliance  to  e 
nation  that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  they  ordered 
ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  F] 
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)p8  to  be  subverted.  As  the  republican  arms  bad  conquered 
'ojy  and  were  fast  gaming  ground  in  Germany^  tbe  adoption  of 
li  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the 
^  of  Europe. 

'he  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  the 
ardice  and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  of 
Convention,  and  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power  was  to 
ig  the  unfortunate  king  to  trial,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  his 
ing  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom, 
is  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  his 
leB  were  predetermined  on  his  conviction:  six  hundred  and 
tty-three  deputies  pronounced  him  guilty  of  treason  against 
sovereignty  of  the  nation,  while  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
I  took  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  conduct.  A  motion,  for 
ippeal  to  the  people  was  rejected }  but  the  sentence  of  death 

passed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  majority,  and  this  probably 
iced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution.  On  the  Slst  of 
lary,  1703,  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  guillotined  in  his  capital 
;  and  the  severity  of  his  fate  was  aggravated  by  the  insults  of 
iTuel  executioners. 

his  atrocious  act  excited  general  indignation  throughout 
3pe ;  Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  was  dismissed  from 
British  court,  and  many  persons  m  England,  who  had  hitherta 
auded  the  efforts  of  the  French  people,  became  vehement 
(sers  of  revolutionary  principles.  A  similar  result  was  pro- 
id  in  Holland,  where  the  government  had  been  justly  alarmed 
lie  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands, 
le  Convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked;  a  vote  was 
3d  that  the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  by  which  artful  phraseology  it  was 
ided  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and 
3eople  of  both  countries.  Spain  was  soon  after  added  to  the 
lies  of  France,  and  the  new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a 
tion  of  all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies 
itened  more  loudly  than  the  empress  Catherine ;  she  had  just 
luded  a  successful  war  against  Turkey ;  in  which  her  general, 
aroff,  had  won  a  large  addition  of  territory  for  his  mistress, 
the  power  of  Hussia  in  the  Black  Sea  was  secured ',  she  had 
triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more,  however,  by  the 
lordination  of  her  rival's  officers  than  by  the  valour  of  her 

troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  subjected  to 
ia,  and  the  empress  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  to  blot  that 
try  from  the  list  of  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the 
oh  republic  was  regarded  as  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights 
ngs,  it  was  intended  that  a  king  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
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of  the  allied  armies ;  and  Gustavus,  who  had  subverted  the  free 
constitution  of  Sweden,  offered  his  services ;  but  while  he  waa 
preparing  for  the  expedition  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he  was  murdered  at  a  masked 
ball  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed  himself  personally 
injured  by  the  king  (a.d.  1792).  After  the  death  of  Gustavns  the 
insincerity  of  Catherine  became  more  manifest ;  she  issued  violent 
proclamations  against  the  French,  but  carefully  abstained  firom 
ivctive  hostility :  indeed,  it  was  manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve 
the  continental  powers  in  a  war,  which  would  prevent  them  &om 
watching  too  jealously  the  aggrandisement  of  Hussia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of 
Dumourier,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant  with  little  opposition 
(A..D.  17d3).  But  tbe  progress  of  the  Austrians  on  the  ade  of 
Germany  stopped  the  French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dn- 
mourier  quitted  Holland  to  defend  Louvain;  he  suffered  a 
complete  defeat  at  Neerwindea,  by  which  Ids  soldiers  were  so 
discouraged  that  they  deserted  in  great  numbers.  Dumouiier, 
finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two  great  parties  which  divided 
the  republic,  and  weary  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  French 
gOTemment,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  allied  generals,  and 
arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Convention  to  watch  his 
movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the  antd-reyolutionajrT 
feeHngs  of  Dumourier,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Austrian  camp. 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dumourier,  was  unable  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a  British  force 
under  the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of 
Valenciennes,  and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The 
revolutionary  government  punished  Custine*s  failure  by  a  public 
execution,  and  employed  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an 
incentive  to  patriotism.  But  the  separation  of  the  allied  forces 
was  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Convention  than  the 
crueltiea  of  the  'Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety'  to  which  the 
supreme  power  in  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  tb» 
common  cause  was  forgotten ;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le 
Quesnoi,  while  the  English  and  Butch  proceeded  to  invest 
Dunkirk.  The  duke  of  York  attacked  Dunkirk  with  great  spurit, 
but  not  receiving  the  support  by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and 
the  Hanoverian  force  that  covered  his  operations  having  been 
routed  by  Houchard,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and 
abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery  and  military  stores. 
The  Austrians  were  for  a  time  mora  successful ;  but  when  Roche, 
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le  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
publican  armiefl,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  in 
Isace,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiers. 

I  Italy  the  French  maintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  they 
:perienced  some  severe  reverses  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects 
(yond  the  Atlantic;  the  coloured  population  in  the  French 
\ision  of  St  Domingo  took  arms  to  force  the  whites  to  grant 
em  equal  privileges }  their  claims  were  supported  by  the  three 
iputies  sent  by  the  Convention  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
lony ;  the  negroes  were  seduced,  by  offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt 
gainst  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  which  had  been  one  of 
e  most  flourishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was  devastated 
r  a  civil  war  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary  fury  and 
le  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  wars  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  permitted  Catherine 
'  Russia  to  accomplish  the  favourite  object  of  her  policy,  the 
smemberment  of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  joined  in  this 
iquitous  scheme,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the 
oles  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  maintain  their  independence, 
osdusko,  who  had  served  in  America,  under  Washington,  was 
le  chief  of  the  patriots,  and  his  heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle 
hich  from  the  first  was  hopeless.    Kosciusko,  severely  wounded, 

II  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Warsaw  was  stormed  by  the 
rutal  Suwaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  erased  from  the  list 
'.  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confederates  (a.d.  1795). 
he  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secure  his  new  acquisitions 
lan  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  made  peace  with  the 
rench,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  the  republic  and  Austria. 

iScarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  from  France,  when  that 
)untry  was  convulsed  by  civil  war  (a.d.  1793).  The  Jacobins 
ftving,  by  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace,  triumphed  over  the 
ral  faction  in  the  Convention,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  polir 
eal  adversaries  as  traitors,  and,  after  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried 
lem  to  execution.  Among  tthe  victims  to  their  fury  was  the  un- 
>rtunate  queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  death  was  to 
er  not  a  punishment  but  a  release  from  suffering.  The  tyranny 
f  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrections  in  the  south  of 
ranee,  and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vendue  to  take  up 
rms  in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.  Nothing  could 
Kceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  revolts ; 
ivere  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted 
leir  authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons, 
rhich  had  continued  for  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
iter  having  endured  a  furious  bombardment,  it  was  forced  to 
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surrender  at  diflcretion ;  five  deputies^  of  whom  Collot  and  Fouch^ 
were  the  chie^  received  a  commifision  firom  the  Convention  to 
pnnish  the  Lyonnese  revolters  by  the  summary  process  of  militaiy 
law,  and  about  four  thousand  victims  were  shot  or  guillotined 
after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage  tribunal  But,  in 
the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jacobins  did  not  neglect  the 
military  defence  of  their  country;  a  decree  of  the  Convoition 
declared  that  all  the  French  were  soldierS;  and  a  levy  of  the 
population  en  masae  was  ordered.  To  support  such  numerous 
armies  private  property  was  seized  and  paid  for  in  promisBoiy 
notes  called  assiffnats,  whose  value  was  speedily  depredated,  A 
circumstance  which  ruined  public  credit  in  France. 

Toulon  having  revolted^  an  English  garrison,  strengthened  by 
Spanish  and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that  important 
seaport  It  was  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  Convention ; 
the  artillery  of  the  besiegers  was  directed  by  a  young  Coidcan, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  an  inferior 
station.  Owing  to  his  exertions,  the  English  soon  found  the 
place  untenable;  they  evacuated  Toulon,  without  loesy  after 
having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  shipping^  but  they  abaxidoDed 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who  punished  their 
revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  the  French,  under  Pichegra 
and  Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  im- 
perialists and  their  allies;  but,  though  numy  battles  were  fooght, 
nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  (a.d.  1794).  A  more  important  event  was  the  down&ll 
of  the  sanguinary  faction  which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with 
the  blood  of  its  best  citizens ;  Robespierre^s  enormities  were  too 
numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be  borne,  even  by  many  of  the 
Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  the  Con- 
vention was  induced  to  resume  its  authority  and  order  his  arrest^ 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  and  his  accomplices  were  hmried 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  which  they  had  themselves 
organised,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  This  revolution  did  not  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected ;  Robespiene's 
successors  were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confirmed 
in  their  hostility  to  Britain  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  nsTj. 
Ijord  Howe,  who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  naval  conunander  in 
the  two  preceding  wars,  encountered  a  French  fleet  of  rather 
superior  force  (June  1),  and  having  broken  the  enemy's  line,  took 
six  ships  of  war  and  sank  two.  This  success  revived  the  declining 
spirits  of  the  English  nation^  discouraged  by  the  ill-suceess  oi  the 
war  in  Holland.  Corsica  was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  England,  but  the  French  were  victorious  on  the  Spanish  froatitr, 
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id  Holland  was  completely  subdued  bj  Picbegru  and  Moreau. 
be  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces  escaped  by  sea ;  the 
utch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  adopted  a  new  form 
'  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  republic.  If  there 
ere  anj  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage  from  this 
volution^  they  were  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French  despised 
leir  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  people, 
hile  the  English  seized  their  colonies  and  destroyed  the  remains 
'  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 
The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  England  led 
le  government  to  prosecute  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  reform 
parliament  for  high  treason ;  three  of  them  were  brought  to 
iid  and  acquitted,  upon  which  the  prosecution  of  the  others  was 
)andoned.  There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a 
lange  in  the  established  institutions ;  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
le  French  Jacobins  had  rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many 
ho  had  hitherto  been  in  opposition  to  the  court  tendered  their 
d  to  the  minister ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  converts  was 
16  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denunciations  of  French  principles  pro- 
uced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national  mind. 
The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coali- 
on  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British 
arliament^  and  the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the 
leme  of  severe  and  not  unmerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a 
ir^  subsidy  from  England,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly 
ranted  him  against  the  Poles  instead  of  the  French.  But  the 
efection  of  Prussia  did  not  dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians^ 
^ho  were  encouraged  to  continue  the  war  by  the  distracted  state 
f  France.  In  Paris  the  Convention  partially  succeeded  in  throw- 
ig  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  but  the  city  was  frequently  en- 
angered  by  their  machinations  and  the  insurrections  of  the 
>rociou8  populace  who  supported  them.  The  royalist  war  was 
mewed  in  La  Vendue,  and  the  south  of  France  continued  dis- 
mtented.  But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions, 
"be  Spaniards,  completely  humbled,  were  forced  to  make  peace 
ith  the  republicans ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground 
1  Italy,  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
freat  Britain,  however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea.  Admiral 
omwaUis  compelled  a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire^  and 
lOrd  Bridport^  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  twelve  of  the 
nemy,  three  of  which  were  compelled  to  strike  their  colours, 
he  French  were  deprived  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St. 
<acie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  reluctant  allies  the  Butch 
)Rt  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  in  the  island 
f  Ceylon. 
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The  Conventioii,  hj  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  autbarhj, 
provoked  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris ;  Buonaparte  had  a 
considerable  share  in  subduing  the  revolters,  more  than  two 
thousand  of  whom  were  mercilessly  slaughtered.  Soon  afterwards 
France  had  a  new  constitution,  consisting  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
an  upper  house,  called  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  a  directoiy 
of  five  members,  intrusted  with  the  executive  functions  of  goyem- 
ment.  The  directors  soon  began  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  the  new  constitution  was  found  to  be  a  delusion. 
But  an  approach  had  been  made  to  regular  government,  and  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  fresh  vigour  by  the  Directory  (a..d.  1796). 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successful  irruptions  into 
Germany,  but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  He  stopped  the  invaiders  in  their 
midrcareer  of  victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Eomach,  and 
then,  suddenly  marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
surprising  and  overwhelming  that  general.  Moreau*s  celebrated 
retreat  was  more  honourable  to  his  abilities  than  the  nvost  brilliaDt 
victory ;  he  led  his  forces  through  the  Black  Forest,  from  position 
to  position,  often  compelled  to  yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown 
into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed  the  Khine  with  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  conunanded  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  the 
Austrians,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  dishonourable  peace  from  the 
republic  by  the  cession  of  his  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon 
then  led  his  forces  against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great 
loss,  a  passage  over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of 
Milan  and  the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  victoris  made  a 
harsh  use  of  their  triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  exclude 
the  English  from  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  the  republicans  by  ceding  to  them 
Bologna,  and  several  other  towns,  paying  a  heavy  ransom,  and 
sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripts  and  pictures  to  enrich 
the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma 
were  subjected  to  similar  exactions,  but  the  king  of  Naples  had 
providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they  approached 
his  frontiers.  Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmser  twice  pushed  forward 
against  the  French,  but  was  each  time  defeated  with  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  his  unwisely  dividing  his  forces.  Alvinzi,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  same 
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fault,  and  wa^  compelled  to  retire ;  Mantua,  howovfr,  was  Atill 
obstinately  defended,  but  the  gtirrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  success. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Oorsicans  grew  weary  of  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  whs  exposed 
to  the  hon'ors  of  an  invasion;  a  formidable  sq^uadron,  having  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  Hoche, 
who  had  acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  in  La  Vendue,  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  could 
he  have  effected  a  landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  would 
have  been  perilled.  But  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  mo8t 
of  which  were  subsequently  either  sunk  or  captured.  I'he  death 
of  the  empress  Catherine  inspired  the  English  minister  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  more  effective  assistance  from  Russia;  but  her 
successor,  the  emperor  Paul,  disregarded  all  the  solicitations 
addressed  to  him  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, alwa}s  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the 
French  Directory,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic,  and 
began  to  increase  its  navy  (a.b.  1707).  At  this  moment,  when  the 
existence  of  England  depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from 
their  authority  and  dismissed  from  their  ships;  the  malcontents 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  committed  several  acts  of 
depredation.  Fortunately,  the  sailors  grew  alarmed  themselves, 
and  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  a  few  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revolters  was  conciliated  by 
an  act  of  anmesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the  winter; 
Alvinzi  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria, 
but  he  was  again  defeated,  and  Mantua  soon  capitulated.  Having 
very  severely  punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial 
interests,  Napoleon  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary 
states  of  Austria.  The  territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol  occupied  by  the  French ;  the  arch- 
duke Charles  made  a  bold  defence,  but  the  emperor  Francis, 
terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreau  in  Germany,  sued 
for  peaoe^  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English  allies. 
WhUe  the  terms  of  pacification  were  under  discussion  Napolepn 
subverted  the  ancient  constitutions  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  made 
both  republics  virtually  dependent  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  fieet  of  very  superior  force 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent;  and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  off  nine  of 
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their  ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  more 
equal  terms.  Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  in  this  hrilliant 
engagement,  to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  waa  now  com- 
mencing his  brilliant  career,  mainly  contributed.  The  Spaniaids 
lost  also  the  yaluahle  island  of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  macfe  byfihe 
British  on  Teneriffe  was  unsuccessful  The  Butch,  too,  were 
punished  for  their  alliance  with  France.  Three  ships  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  the  Cape.  But  they  suffered  a  more  severe  loss 
on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleven 
out  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  Directory  with  supreme 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  unhealthy  swamps 
of  Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigour.  Negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  commenced,  but  those  of  England  were  broken 
off  abruptly  by  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries. This  did  not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  the  republic  and  Austria^  when  the  emperor  was 
remunerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice, 
which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  the  frontiers  of  France  were 
extended  to  the  Rhine. 

Great  Britain  was  now  the  only  power  at  war  with  France,  and 
the  Directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  invasion.  This  threat 
produced  a  noble  display  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country ; 
volunteer  associations  for  defence  were  formed,  and  every  man 
was  ready  to  act  as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navy  rode 
tiiumphant  in  the  Channel  the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle 
boast,  and  Buonaparte  only  used  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior 
designs.  While  the  French  were  modelling  at  their  pleasure  the 
governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  Napoleon  planned 
an  expedition  into  Egypt,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  the  French 
influence  as  predominant  in  the  East  as  it  was  in  Western  Europe 
(a.d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet  under  admiral  Brueys,  he  sailed 
first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French  knights.  A 
garrison  was  left  to  secure  the  forts  of  this  important  island;  the 
rest  of  the  expedition,  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English  fleet, 
safely  reached  Egypt,  and  having  effected  a  landing  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  Beys,  who  were  then  masteis  of  the 
country,  led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
invaders ;  but  these  undisciplined  warriors  were  unable,  to  break 
the  firm  squares  of  the  French  infantry,  and  they  were  almost 
annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Embaba. 

But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
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ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search,  Admiral  Nelson 
discoTered  Brueys  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed 
a  bold  plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  French 
and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The 
Tictory  was  complete ;  nine  sail  of  the  line  were  captured,  L'Orient, 
a  ship  of  uncommon  size,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her 
crew ;  another  ship  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their 
respectiye  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other  quarters ; 
an  armament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops. 
Ireland  was  distracted  by  an  insurrection,  planned  by  some  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  French  principles,  but  put  into  execution  by  an 
ignorant  peasantry,  whose  excesses  their  leaders  were  unable  to 
control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity  were  committed  by  the  insurgents, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army  was  frequently  very  disgraceful. 
The  insurrection  was  fini^ly  quelled ;  but  scarcely  was  tranquillity 
restored  when  a  small  party  of  French  landed  in  Connaught,  and 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent  to  oppose  them, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Gornwallis,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  lord-Heutenant,  soon  overtook  the  French, 
and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Judiciously  tempering  severity 
with  clemency,  he  conciliated  the  discontented,  and  Sir  John 
Warren,  by  capturing  the  greater  port  of  a  French  fleet  averted 
the  dangers  of  a  future  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  AbouMr  produced  a  powerful  effect 
throughout  Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence  of  his  dominions ;  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  captured  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French 
had  wrested  firom  the  Venetians ;  the  king  of  Naples  took  arms  to 
recover  the  Roman  territories  for  the  pope ;  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced 
hostilities. 

The  French  were  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  coalition ;  they 
easily  repelled  the  Neapolitans,  but  they  found  a  more  formidable 
foe  in  the  Russians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the  command  of 
Suwaroff,  and,  being  there  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  several 
important  advantages,  in  spite  of  Marshals  Moreau  and  Macdonald. 
But  these  successes  were  so  dearly  purchased  that  the  allies 
resolved  to  try  a  new  plan  of  operations.  Suwaroff  imdertook  to 
drive  the  French  from  Switzerland ;  Kxay  and  Melas  were  to  direct 
the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy ;  while  the  archduke 
Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire. 
Victory  in  general  favoured  the  allied  powers ;  the  French  lost  all 
their  posts  in  Italy  except  Genoa,  and  that  was  closely  besieged ; 
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Suwaroff  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Germany  tlie 
French  arms  suffered  several  but  not  very  important  reverses. 
In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at 
Acre,  chiefly  through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he 
returned  to  Egypt,  and,  having  provided  for  the  security  of  that 
country,  secretly  embarked  for  IVance.  He  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  cruisers,  and  arrived  at  Paris  just  as  the  Directory 
vras  indulging  in  extravagant  joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  joint 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Bussians.  It  had  heeu 
confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  to  throw  oif 
the  yoke  of  France ;  but  these  representations  were  proved  to  be 
fallacious ;  and  the  duke  of  York  who  commanded  the  English 
forces,  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring 
eight  thousand  fVench  prisoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Buonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  French  people  had  grown 
weary  of  the  Directory ;  trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  anny, 
he  drove  the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the 
executive  power  was  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was 
the  chief.  The  First  Consul,  in  everything  but  name  a  monarch, 
attempted  to  commence  negotiations;  the  English  ministers 
repulsed  him  rather  harshly,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
decisive  campaign. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitutioD 
of  the  British  empire  (a.b.  1800).  Some  difficulties  had  arisen 
from  the  existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  the  two  parliaments  had  already  decided  differently  on 
the  important  question  of  the  regency,  and  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  some  future  discrepancy  might  lead  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  To  prevent  such  an  evil,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  one  imperial  parliament,  and 
the  terms  of  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  both  countries. 
The  measure  was  very  impopular  in  Ireland,  and  when  first  proposed 
was  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but  during  the  recess  the  minister 
found  means  to  increase  the  number  of  his  supporters,  and  in  the 
following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  considerable 
majorities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  First  Consul  would  attempt  the 
invasion  of  Ikigland  or  Ireland,  but  Napoleon  was  too  well  awaro 
of  his  naval  weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterpri"^. 
He  formed  a  daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  and  led  his  army 
like  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  The  Austrians  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  surprised  if  an  army  had  fallen  from  the  cloads  than 
they  were  by  the  appearance  of  the  French  colunms  descending 
from  Mount  St.  Bernard  ,*  but,  encouraged  by  their  recent  acqui- 
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ition  of  Gexio%  they  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  Tesktance. 
rhe  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage, 
vu  the  prelude  to  the  dedal ve  battle  of  Marengo.  The  Austrians 
sommenced  the  fight  with  unusual  spirit;  both  wings  of  their 
opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken ;  but,  some  fresh  di- 
ifiions  arriving  to  the  support  of  the  French  at  the  last  moment  of 
he  crisis.  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  which  were 
00  much  extended,  and  Murafs  furious  charge  completed  the  rout 
f  the  Austrians.  So  disheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Melas, 
hat  he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  G«noa  and  the  principal 
ortresses  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  successes 
D Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war; 
mi  his  rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
D  which  the  French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau  completely 
lefeated  the  imperialists,  and  opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria. 
Dhe  emperor  alarmed  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a 
nice,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
7hich  annihilated  for  a  season  the  Austrian  influence  in  Italy. 
Scarcely  had  Great  Britian  lost  one  ally  when  she  was  threatened 
nth  the  active  hostility  of  another.  The  Russian  emperor,  Paul, 
lud  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
rhen  the  English,  after  having  reduced  Malta  by  blockade, 
efused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
bivalrous  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  poiiis 
0  be  detained,  and  prevailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  unite 
nth  him  in  an  armed  neutrality  (a.d.  1801).  In  the  mean  time 
ir.  Pitt,  who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain,  resigned  his  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging 
jrward  the  great  measure  of  the  Union  vdth  L*eland  he  had 
ndeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  of  that  country  by  a 
iromise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  excluded 
hem  from  parliament  and  office;  but  the  king's  repugnance  to 
/atholic  emancipation  wbjs  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
he  cabinet.  Mr.  Addiugton,  his  successor,  had  scarcely  been 
Qstalled,  when  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great 
riumph  obtained  by  the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr. 
i^itt  received  intelligence  of  the  armed  neutrality  he  sent  a  large 
leet  into  the  northern  seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
^arker  and  Lord  Nelson.  The  latter,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
nd  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the  Danish  fleet,  moored  in  a 
ormidable  position  before  their  capital,  and  after  a  desperate 
ontest  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  had  a  share  in 
he  engagement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  loss,  but  they 
vere  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  emperor 
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Paul,  who  was  tlie  founder  and  head  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
This  potentate's  incapacity  proyoked  the  indignation  of  the  nohles 
and  the  people,  and  he  was  murdered  hy  a  party  of  conspirators, 
who  placed  his  son  Alexander  upon  the  throne.  The  young  prince 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  on  equitable  terms^  axid  the 
other  northern  powers  imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had  been  sent  to 
drive  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  object,  bat 
with  the  loss  of  its  gallant  commander.  Some  naval  enterprises 
were  less  successful :  and  as  there  was  now  a  stable  govemmeDt  in 
France  the  English  minister  consented  to  commence  negotiatiooB 
for  peace.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged ;  France  retained  her 
acquisitions  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  England  consented  to  resign 
Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian  Islands  an  independent 
republic,  and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  conquests  except  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  and  for  a 
short  time  Europe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  continued  tran- 
quillity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE   FRENCH   EMPIBE. 


SBOnoir  I.    BeMwai  of  the  War  between  England 

and  France, 

rBN  peace  was  leBtoied,  Napoleon  directed  all  his  energies 
to  consolidate  the  power  he  had  acquired.  Permission  was 
taated  to  those  whom  the  yiolence  of  the  revolution  had  driyen 
•om  their  country  to  return,  on  certain  conditions ;  Christianity, 
bolished  in  the  madness  of  the  preceding  conyulrions,  was  re- 
toied,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  pope  for  the  future 
oremment  of  the  Gallican  church;  and,  finally,  the  consular 
ower  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while  a  representatiye 
onstitution  preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of  freedom, 
[is  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honourable :  he  moulded 
be  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ;  but,  the  Swiss 
roving  more  refractory.  Marshal  Ney  entered  their  territory  with 
large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  t^e  imperious  dictates  of 
lie  First  Consul.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this 
iteiference,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending 
leir  influence  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons, 
fspoleon  was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  island  of 
Qspaniola,  or  St.  Domingo.  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to 
16  island,  and  the  proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by 
ross  cruelty  and  treachery ;  but  these  abominable  means  finiled  to 
nidi  the  spirit  of  the  insurgent  negroes,  and  the  unfortunate 
>Iony  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war.  Great 
ritain  did  not  interfere  in  this  contest ;  the  example  of  a  suc- 
tfsful  revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
or  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo  was 
9sired  rather  than  deprecated.  But  all  the  efforts  of  France 
iled  \  and  at  last  the  island  was  erected  into  an  independent  state 
Oder  its  ancient  Indian  name  of  Hayti. 

But  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence  of  the 
nghbouring  states,  and  the  determination  of  England  to  retain 
le  island  of  Milta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which,  it  was 


' 
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aoaa  obvious,  would  only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  lioetilities 
(A.D.  1803). 

The  Englisli  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of  maxqae 
authorising  the  seizure  of  French  vessels ;  Napoleon  retaliated  by 
seizing  the  persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  boonesB 
had  induced  to  visit  France  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace. 
The  threats  of  invasion  were  renewed,  but  the  English  people 
evinced  a  spirit  of  loyalty  which  quelled  all  fear  of  danger.  In 
Ireland  ml  unmeaning  msurrection  was  raised  by  two  enthufflasts, 
Russell  and  Enmratt^  but  it  was  suppressed  almost  the  instant  it 
exploded,  and  a  few  of  t6e  Waders  were  capitally  punished. 
Hanover,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  T^nim)!  azmj,  and  the  Dutch 
republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the  othfir  hand, 
the  English  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  Toltp^ 
and  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  The  king 
of  Eandi,  who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also 
subdued,  and  our  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  thus  at  once  enlarged 
and  secured. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace ;  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should  return  to  the 
administration  on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addingten  was 
forced  to  yield  to  their  superior  influence  (a.d.  1804).  The  premier 
encountered  many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to 
resist  a  more  formidable  opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  labouring  to  strengthen 
his  ministry,  Napoleon  was  more  successfully  engaged  in  secoxing 
the  supreme  power  in  France.  He  accused  his  rivals,  Morean  and 
Pichegru,  of  having  plotted  his  destruction,  in  conjunction  with 
Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and  charged  the  English  ministers  inth 
having  hired  assassins  to  destroy  him.  A  more  atrocious  crime 
was  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  Bourbon  princes.  Tbe 
young  duke  d'Enghien  was  unjustifiably  seized  in  the  nevlnl 
territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  shot  hj 
the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  contrary  to  all  forms  of  law,  as  well 
as  principles  injustice.  Immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  this 
mtiiless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  emperor  from  his  ser- 
vile, senate ;  tbe  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family,  and 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Oreat  Britain, 
recognised  the  new  sovereign. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the 
duke  d'Enghien;  his  remonstrances  against  the  usurpations  of 
Napoleon  were  very  warm,  but  none  of  the  other  continental  so^tr 
reigns  seconded  his  zeal,  and  the  storm  which  threatened  to  bunt 
forth  soon  subsided.  Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  England  had 
no  means  of  employing  her  military  strength,  and  the  operations  of 
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Bre  confined  to  a  few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered 
saoe ;  but  the  British  minister,  relying  on  the  probable 
m  of  Russia,  refused  to  negotiate  (▲.D.  1806).    At  the 

war  was  commenced  against  Spain,  by  sending  out  a 
D  intercept  the  Plate  fleet,  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
merica.  This  attempt  was  made  before  hostilities  were 
dared;  but  the  British  minister  justified  it  by  referring 
nate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts 
ad  Madrid.  Mr.  Pitt*s  conduct  was  approved  by  large 
iry  majorities ;  but  he  received  a  harsh  proof  of  the  de- 
izduence  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend  Lord  Melville 
lelinquency.  When  the  charge  was  made  in  the  House 
IS  Mr.  Pitt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville ; 
iistanding  the  minister's  exertions,  the  impeachment  was 
he  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  The  premier  was  more 
1  his  foreign  policy ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  concluded  a 

England  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  France,  and 
encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to  accede  to 

t  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
iblic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in  the 
Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of 
d  monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony  annexed  the  terri- 
tie  Ligurian  republic  to  the  French  empire.  The 
iperor  vainly  remonstrated;  and  at  length,  relying  on 
the  Russians,  published  a  declaration  of  war.  Un- 
Francis  commenced  hostilities  by  an  actibn  as  un- 
t  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  elector  of 
ose  son  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared  himself 
n  which  the  Austrian  troops  entered  his  dominions, 
I  as  a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
anconia.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  declaring 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  equal 
locess.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  having  formed 
iled  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued 
on,  the  terror  of  whose  name  induced  them  to  return 
Off  Ferrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron, 
bert  Calder,  and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest 
bay  of  Cadiz,  where  they  were  strongly  reinforced. 
,  with  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  off  the 
te  French  admiral  ViUeneuve,  relying  on  his  vast 
force^  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  allied 
\e  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty-three  ships  of  th« 

be2 
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line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettesy  appeared  near  Gape  Trafinlgv, 
ranged  in  the  order  of  battle ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for  an 
attack,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon 
broke  through  the  adverse  line.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement 
the  heroic  British  commander  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived 
to  know  that  his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success,  twenty  of 
the  enemy's  ships  having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadfiil 
storm  which  arose  just  after  the  battle  dosed,  prevented  the 
English  from  retainiug  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory;  but  four 
prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifteen  French  and  Spanish  vessels  wsre 
destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which  fled,  six  were  wrecked 
and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Kobert  Stradum.  The  joy 
which  so  brilliant  a  victory  diffused  throughout  England  was 
chastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Nelson ;  he  was 
honourably  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  monuments  wen 
erected  to  his  memory  by  a  giatefiil  nation. 

Napoleon  consoled  himself  for  his  losses  at  sea  by  the  proifect 
of  gaining  some  decisive  advantage  over  the  Auatrians  before  tbey 
could  be  joined  by  their  Russian  auxiliaries.  He  treated  with 
eontempt  the  threats  of  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden ;  crossed  tlie 
Rhine,  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Pmaai, 
traversed  the  Franconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and  having 
passed  the  Danube  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austriana  hi 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armies  to  General 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a 
short  time  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French  at 
Ulm ;  he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  having  tweotr 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  but  through  oowardioe  or 
incapacity  he  consented  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  )ob 
soldiers  became  prisoners  of  war.  Intelligenoe  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napoleon's  triumph,  while  the  courage  of 
Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries.  Tlie 
French  pushing  forward,  made  themselves  masters  of  Vienna;  bat 
the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  emperor, 
though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in  Moravia,  showed  so 
much  spirit  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement  In 
the  beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the  village 
of  Austerlitz ;  Eutusoff,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the  alfies^ 
injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking 
the  French.  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the 
error ;  he  separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  fiom  those  of 
both  wings,  and,  pouring  his  columns  through  the  gape,  over- 
whelmed his  foes  in  detail.  After  a  desperate  resisteiioe  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a  large  body  attempted  to  escape 
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3zen  lake,  but  the  French  artillery  poured  a  storm  of  shot 
leighbouring  eminence,  which  broke  the  ice  around  the 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in  the  waters.  This 
ifeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis ;  he  accepted  peace  on 
\  dictated  by  the  conqueror  ^  but  the  emperor  Alexander 
k)  be  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own 

'  these  transactions  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king  of 
^as  as  injurious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous 
f.  On  the  violation  of  his  Franconian  territories  he  had 
IS  and  entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Kussia ; 
leon,  aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power 
concert  all  his  plans,^  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he 
»n  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  latter  power  by  offering 
IS  a  bribe.  Thus  the  Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to 
e  alarming  extension  of  French  power  by  a  share  of  the 
r  his  own  allies. 

,ttle  of  Austerlitz  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  coalition; 
|ually  disastrous  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  con- 
never  strong,  had  been  broken  down  even  when  he  had 
iached  middle  age  by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  office, 
^nument  waa  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 


Sbction  IL  Progress  of  Napoleon^ s  Power, 

(hange  of  ministry  consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
erally  desired  that  as  large  a  share  of  the  talent  of  the 

possible,  without  reference  to  party,  should  be  included 
w  administration;  and  Lord  Grenville,  to  whom  the 
ntfl  were  confided,  overcame  the  king's  reluctance  to 
.nd  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
leasures  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  considerable  share 
avour ;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  new  chancellor  of  the 

(since  known  as  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne)  showed 
ie  talents  as  a  financier ;  while  Mr.  Fox  proposed  and 

abolition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade,  which  had  been 
isgrace  to  England  and  to  Christianity. 
r  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigour;  the  Dutch 
he  Gape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home 
id  General  Beresford  captured  the  important  city  of 
res  in  South  America.  The  provincials,  however,  dis- 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  freedom  and  independence  by 
\y  took  up  arms,  and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres 
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were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a  British  armaiieiit  was  on  itsir&j 
to  maiataiii  the  auppoeed  conquest. 

Hastening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  king  of 
Prussia  occupied  Hanover,  ceding  to  the  French  the  duchjof 
Cleves,  and  some  other  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  him  the 
electorate.  Gustavus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court  in  re- 
monstrating against  this  proceeding;  hut,  as  that  monarch's 
actions  were  not  veiy  consistent  with  his  menaces,  the  ProMiaos 
treated  him  with  contempt.  An  ally  of  Britain  was  ahout  tbe 
same  time  driven  from  hb  dominions.  During  the  Austrian  ww 
the  king  of  Naples,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  his  territories,  and  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Austrian 
princess,  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  his  capital 
Napoleon,  provoked  by  this  unexpected  war,  declared  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples,  and  assembled  aa 
army  to  execute  his  threats  just  as  the  Russian  and  English  forcei 
were  withdrawn.  The  invaders  scarcely  encountered  any  renst- 
ance,  except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peasants  made  a  brief  stand. 
The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred  the 
vacant  throne  on  his  brother  Joseph  Buonaparte.  The  peasants  in 
Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi  harassed  the  French  by  desultory  attacks, 
and  they  were  supported  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  the 
British  naval  force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  commander 
of  the  British  force  in  Sicily,  to  transport  his  troops  into  Calabria; 
the  natives  did  not  join  the  invaders  in  such  force  as  had  been 
expected,  and  they  would  have  immediately  returned,  had  not  an 
opportunity  offered  of  engaging  the  French  general,  Regnier.  The 
armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  French,  though  greatly  superior  in 
number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  the  victory  had  no  lesoh 
except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army.  The  FkoA. 
poured  large  bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  abort 
time  established  their  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  soaib  d 
Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  his  brother  Joseph, 
Napoleon  resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  HoUaiid. 
The  Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  tboogh 
their  country  thus  became  a  mere  province  of  France  ;  but  they 
consoled  themselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their 
new  sovereign,  who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperttr 
of  his  subjects.  His  efforts  were,  however,  controlled  by  his 
imperial  brother,  who  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  and  rendering  everything  subservient  to  the  military  sway 
of  Franue,  Still  Napoleon  professed  an  anxious  desire  for  ]Mic» 
and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  whose  character  he  profeaaed 
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d  probably  felt  the  highest  yeseration.  The  negotiations  were 
oken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the  Russians  to  a 
are  of  the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  perseverance  in  retaining 
wer  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  other  European 
ttes.  While  the  subject  was  under  discussion  Mr.  Fox  died,  and 
IS  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Grey :  the  con- 
nnces  were  continued,  but  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  the  repre- 
itative  of  France,  insinuated-  that  the  change  in  the  British 
binet  blighted  the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 
The  frustration  of  this  negotiation  led  to  a  new  war ;  during  the 
nferences  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the  restoration  of 
mover  would  not  be  refused }  the  king  of  Prussia  was  indignant 
the  readiness  with  which  his  pretended  friend  sacrificed  his 
ieiests ;  Hanover  had  been  the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not 
laeheiy,  and  he  now  found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very 
lecure  tenure.  A  more  justifiable  ground  of  indignation  was  the 
position  which  Napoleon  gave  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prussians,  in 
ming  an  association  which  might  counterbalance  the  Confede- 
aon  of  the  Hhine,  an  alliance  that  transferred  to  France  the 
premacy  over  Germany,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  house 
Austria ;  finally,  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  Napoleon  had 
ered  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Russian  emperor  at  the  expense  of 
)  Prussian  ally.  Frederic  William  was  further  stimulated  by  his 
een  and  his  subjects ;  the  Germans  generally  were  enraged  by 
s  military  tyranny  of  the  French,  especially  by  the  judicial 
order  of  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
a  court-martial  for  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon. 
Anger  is  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals ; 
siding  to  the  suggestions  of  indignation  rather  than  prudence, 
e  king  of  Prussia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  own  arrange- 
)ntB,were  complete,  or  his  allies  ready  to  give  him  effective 
nstflUQce ;  and  he  intrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  duke 
Brunswick.  But  neither  the  duke  nor  any  other  of  the  Prussian 
mmanders,  were  men  of  much  military  skill;  Prince  Louis  of 
iisoa,  with  one  wing  of  the  army  impetuously  advancing  to  seek 
e  Freoich,  encountered  a  vastly  superior  force  under  Lannes,  one 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  French  marshals ;  he  was  defeated  and 
tin  at  Saalfeld,  in  an  action  which  was  only  the  preliminary  to 
e  still  more  fatal  battle  of  Jena ;  the  Prussians,  injudiciously 
«ted  and  badly  commanded, were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  the 
ike  himself  being  among  the  killed :  and  the  disaster  produced  a 
olness  between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the 
tter  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  success 
'  the  French  was  iminterrupted ;  Berlin  opened  its  gates  to  the 
oquerorsy  and  the  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  h«d  been 
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long  pieflerved  unbroken  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Maidiil 
Blucher,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  The  fugitive  king  still  preranred 
bis  courage,  relying  on  the  approacbins:  aid  of  bis  Russian  ally. 
Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland,  where  they  were  joined  bj 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught  to  hope  that  the  Frandi 
emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of  their  native  country ; 
but  he  was  incapable  of  such  generous  policy,  and  in  after-life  be 
lamented  too  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave  and  gratofnl 
people  to  the  temporary  gain  of  selfish  ambition.  The  RoMaos 
successfully  engaged  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were  unable 
to  retain  their  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat 

Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  cmsb,  if 
possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  he  iBsned  a 
series  of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the 
continental  ports.  Every  country  that  refused  obedience  to  these 
decrees  was  threatened  with  immediate  vengeance,  and  Portugal, 
so  long  the  faithful  ally  of  England,  was  marked  out  as  the  fiiet 
victim  (a.d.  1807).  Great  indignation  was  excited  throughoat 
Britain  by  the  French  emperor's  adoption  of  this  unparalleled 
system  ^  but  it  proved  eventually  more  injurious  to  himself  than  to 
his  enemies;  British  manufactures  aod  colonial  produce  were 
smuggled  to  the  continent  in  various  ways,  and  Napoleon  was 
finally  compelled  to  connive  at  the  illicit  traffic.  But  the  menaeea 
of  the  French  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  and 
complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  vigour  and  success  with  which 
the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayrei, 
imder  General  Whitelock,  disgracefully  failed,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  English,  as 
strangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  perma- 
nent success  in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  against  Con- 
stantinople, to  gratify  our  Russian  ally  by  enforcing  his  demands 
on  Turkey,  was  hardly  more  successful ;  and  an  attempt  to  occupy 
Egypt,  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  terminated  in  loss  and 
disgrace.  But  the  ministers  might  have  overcome  the  unpopularity 
occasioned  by  these  failures  had  they  not  displeased  the  king  by 
introducing  a  bill  for  opening  the  highest  dignities  of  the  army  and 
navy  to  Roman  Catholics.  His  majesty  entertained  religious 
objections  to  the  measure ;  he  demanded  that  the  cabinet  should 
not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present  but  give  a  promise  that  it 
should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministeis 
refused  to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  unoonstitutioiial, 
and  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  administration  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pmceval,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the 
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e  of  popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding 
linet  that  niany,  if  not  most^  of  its  supporters  were  rejected  by 
3  electors. 

Russia  vigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
me  important  advantages.  The  Turks,  enraged  by  their  losses, 
!ected  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selim,  whose  attempts  to 
Toduce  European  reforms  had  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
le  Janissaries  deposed  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  raised  his 
iisin  Mustapha  to  the  throne ;  but  this  revolution  did  not  change 
B  fortune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  after  gained  a  signal 
val  victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander 
im  the  more  important  object  of  checking  French  ambition. 
iHtaiy  operation*  were  renewed  during  the  winter,  and  a 
aguinary  battle  at  Eylau,  in  which  each  army  lost  more  than 
mty  thousand  men,  led  to  no  decisive  result  In  some  minor 
g^ements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  their  gains  were 
)re  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Dantzic,  which,  after  an 
etinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  French.  Napoleon,  on  the 
1  of  Dantzic,  hastened  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  decisive 
ttle  of  Friedland ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  bravery,  but 
eir  generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  to  those  of  the 
emy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  Konigsberg  was  sur- 
idered  immediately  after  this  battle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
ussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the  discretion  or  moderation 
the  conquerors.  An  armistice  having  been  concluded.  Napoleon 
light  a  personal  interview  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and  aiTange- 
ints  were  soon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a 
ft  in  the  river  Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews 
lonaparte  won  over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  interests,  by 
mulating  that  monarch's  ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and 
onuses  of  support.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
I  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 

whose  distress  even  his  Russian  ally  did  not  refuse  to  profit ; 
d  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remonstrate  he  was  contemptuously 
formed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the  miserable  renmant 

his  kingdom  to  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  for  Alexander. 
The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in  this 
icification,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from 
cupying  Stralsimd  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Terms  were 
ranged  for  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  so  many 
)ints  remained  open  for  dispute,  that  it  was  manifest  war  would 
>  renewed  at  no  distant  period.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  forced 
)t  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  decrees,  and  exclude  British  manu- 
ctures  and  colonial  produce  from  his  dominions^  but  had  also  to 
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receive  Frencli  garrisons  into  his  principal  fortresses,  and  these 
troops  treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such  arrogance  and 
cruelty  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Napoleon's 
power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  and 
had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  already  acquired  it  might 
have  been  permanent ;  but  his  restless  ambition  hurried  him  soon 
into  an  unprincipled  contest,  which  terminated  in  his  overthrow. 

SscnoN  m.     The  French  Invasion  of  Spain. 

Afieb  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  known  to  the  British 
Government  that  Napoleon  would  endeavour  to  enforce  the  Berlin 
decrees  by  excluding  the  British  from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound, 
and  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  Danish  navy  to  execute  his 
old  project  of  an  invasion.  To  prevent  such  an  enterprise,  a 
powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Denmark,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  neutral  in  the  contest.  An  imperious  demand  for  the 
instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores,  to  he 
retained  as  a  deposit  by  the  English  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  the  Danes  were  briskly  attacked 
by  land  and  sea.  After  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded 
for  four  days  the  Danish  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the 
indignant  people  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  avenging  the 
national  insult  even  by  the  presence  of  a  superior  force. 

The  attack  on  Denmark  furnished  the  Kussian  emperor  with  a 
pretext  for  fulfilling  the  promises  he  made  to  Napoleon  at  Tilsit^ 
and  breaking  off  his  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  He  com- 
plained in  strong  language  of  the  disregard  which  England  had 
ever  shown  for  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  the  unscrupulous 
use  that  had  been  made  of  our  naval  supremacy ;  and  many  of  the 
maritime  states  seconded  his  remonstrances.  He  issued  an  im- 
perious edict,  that  '  The  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,' 
and,  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  PortugaL  The  prince 
regent  of  that  country,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  suled  with 
the  Portup:uese  fleet  for  Eio  Janeiro,  where  he  resolved  to  hold 
his  court  imtil  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin 
decrees,  the  British  government  issued  orders  in  council,  restraining 
the  trade  of  neutrals  with  France  and  all  countries  subservient  to 
its  power.  Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  protested  loudly,  and  their  remonstrances 
assumed  a  very  angry  character,  which  threatened  speedy  hos- 
tilities. An  attack  made  on  an  American  frigate,  whose  obtain 
refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship  searched  by  an  English  vessel 
of  inferior  force^  was  resented  as  a  national  insult ;  a  proclamation 
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was  issued  exoluding  all*  armed  British  ships  from  the  harbours 
and  waters  of  the  United  States;  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
British  commerce. 

While  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Austria  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  were 
warmly  discussed  in  the  British  parliament,  events  were  occurring 
in  Spain  which  gave  the  wax  an  entirely  new  character  and 
direction. 

The  annals  of  the  world  could  scarcely  supply  a  parallel  to  the 
picture  of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  court  presented  at  this 
period.  Charles,  the  imbecile  king,  was  the  dupe  of  a  faithless 
wife  and  an  unprincipled  minister ;  this  unworthy  favourite  had 
been  raised,  by  the  queen's  partiality,  from  an  humble  station  to 
the  highest  rank ;  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  he  was  called, 
had  neither  abilities  for  the  high  office  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested nor  strength  of  mind  to  support  his  elevation }  he  excluded 
Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent,  from  all  share  in  the  government, 
and  thus  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was  as 
ambitious  of  power  as  he  was  unfit  to  possess  it.  But  Ferdinand's 
evil  dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and  when 
Godoy  attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason  the 
people  showed  such  discontent  that  Charles  was  forced  to  consent 
to  his  son's  liberation.  Napoleon  won  Gk)doy's  support  by  proposing 
a  partition  of  the  Peninsula,  part  of  which  should  be  assigned  to 
the  royal  minion,  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus 
obtained  the  means  of  pouring  a  large  body  of  troops  into  Spain^ 
and  occupying  the  principal  fortresses.  Charles,  intimidated  by 
these  proceedings,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish  America,  but  finally 
resolved  to  resign  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.d.  1808).  By  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  Charles  was  induced  to  disavow  his 
abdication,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his 
royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Deluded  by  such  repre- 
sentations, he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  contemptuously 
informed  that  'the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign;'  and,  on  his 
refusal  to  resign  his  claims  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etruria,  he 
was  guarded  as  a  prisoner.  A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by 
preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was 
cruelly  punished  by  Murat,  who  massacred  multitudes  of  the 
unarmed  populace.  Soon  after,  Charles,  accompanied  by  his 
queen,  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  formally  abdicated  his  crown  in 
&vour  of  Napoleon  ,*  Ferdinand,  daunted  by  intelligence  of  the 
massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  and  the  French 
emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Naples 
to  occupy  that  of  Spain.  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  given  to 
Muiat,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  were  not 
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overpaid,  even  bj  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown.  Manj  of  the 
Spanisli  nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rejected  the  intruding  sovereign,  and 
preparations  to  maintain  Spanish  independence  were  made  in  the 
principal  provinces.  Andalusia  took  the  lead,  Ferdinand  YII.  was 
proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  was  declared  against  Napoleon,  and  a 
junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  government 
A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  flotilla ;  but  this  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  time  blockaded 
by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops  the  adult 
population  offered  military  service  to  the  different  juntas;  the 
English  sent  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  released 
all  their  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to 
the  patriotic  armies.  In  their  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the 
Spaniards  obtained  considerable  success:  Marshal  Moncey  was 
repulsed  from  Valencia  with  great  loss,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with 
eight  thousand  men,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  patriot  general, 
Castanos  (July  20).  On  the  very  day  that  this  unfavourable  event 
occurred  the  intrusive  monarch  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Madrid.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  however,  had  neither  the  finnness 
nor  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon ;  the  moment  he  heard  of 
Dupont's  surrender  he  plundered  the  treasury  and  the  royal  palaces 
of  ^eir  most  valuable  contents,  and  fled  to  Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spanish  heroism  directed  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  to  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula.  The  citizens  of  Sara- 
gossa,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  captain-general  of  Aragon, 
deposed  him,  and  chose  for  their  leader  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  a 
nobleman  of  dauntless  courage,  though  destitute  of  military  ex- 
perience. Their  city  was  almost  destitute  of  defences,  they  had 
only  a  mere  handful  of  regular  soldiers  in  the  garrison,  and  they 
had  a  very  limited  supply  of  arms  and  anununition.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  they  sternly  refused  to  admit  the 
French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes  were 
animated  with  the  same  spirit;  the  monks  manufactured  gun- 
powder, and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  toil  of 
raising  fortifications,  even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  such 
labour  as  was  not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  French  soldiers  were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  population ; 
after,  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  they  abandoned  the  siege, 
leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins  but  immortalized  by  the  patriotic 
courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined  citizens  to  triumph  over 
a  regular  army. 
-    The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal;  the  people 
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of  Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French 
they  could  find^  and  formed  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  bishop.  A  British  force,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
stimulated  and  protected  these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French 
division,  posted  at  Koleia  to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven 
from  its  position  by  the  allied  forces,  and  the  north  of  Portugal 
delivered  from  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot  collected  all  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English;  he  found  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his  lines 
(August  21).  After  a  brief  but  vigorous  struggle  the  French  were 
defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  towards  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victory  been  won  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Junot 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  on  terms  that  were  generally 
regarded  as  too  favourable  to  tiie  French  after  their  recent  defeat 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against 
Spain,  Alexander  of'  Eussia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden, 
undertaken  in  an  equally  unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The 
English  sent  a  force  under  Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but 
that  general,  finding  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Qustavus  without  risking  the  total  destruction  of  his  army,  soon 
returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great  courage, 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Eussians, 
especially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by 
Qustavus  in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length 
the  Swedes  grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened 
the  ruin  of  their  country ;  he  was  aiTested  by  some  of  his  officers, 
deposed,  and  the  crown  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  (a.d.  1809).  The  new 
monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from  Eussia  by  the  cession 
of  Finland  and  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  government  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  their  operations;  the  different  juntas, 
therefore,  chose  deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  war.  The  marquis  de  la  Eomana,  who 
had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  employed  by  the  French 
in  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  return  home  with  his  troops,  by 
British  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  But 
the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of  discipline 
among  the  soldiers,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the  French; 
they  were  severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Eeynosa,  and  Tudela, 
and  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  (a.b.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Spaniards 
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appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  ministers.  They 
ordered  Sir  John  Moore  to  adyance  with  the  British  forces  in  Por- 
tugal to  the  aid  of  the  patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  haye 
sufficiently  investigated  the  obstacles  by  which  his  march  was 
impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  entered  Spain  he  found  that  the 
French  were  everywhere  victorious,  and  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  such  active  co-operation  from  the  Spaniards  as  would  enable 
him  to  turn  the  scale.  Napoleon  himself  had  come  to  the  Penin- 
sula: and,  after  a  short  .campaign  in  which  he  had  advanced 
almost  to  Valladolid,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  into  Gallicia.  The  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Soult  harassed  his  retreat,  but  baffled  all  his  attempts 
to  bring  them  to  action,  till  he  reached  the  coast  At  length 
a  halt  was  made  at  Corunna,  where  the  troops  remained  until  the 
transports  prepared  for  their  embarkation  could  arrive  from  Vigo. 
They  were  at  last  attacked  by  the  French;  but  the  Englkh 
soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  late  retreat,  and  worn  down 
by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir  John  Moore  waa 
mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the  field.  The 
embarkation  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and  though  the 
British  gained  no  honour  by  the  campaign,  its  conclusion  impreesed 
the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  patience  and  valour 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809  the  possession  of  Spain 
seemed  assured  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
British  despaired  of  final  success.  The  EngHsh  parliament  readily 
voted  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  Peninsula.  About  the  same 
time  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having 
connived  at  some  abuses  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  situation,  and  Sir  David  Dundaa 
V^as  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Aus^a  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war;  the  em- 
peror Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the 
harsh  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Napoleon ;  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  in 
Spain,  the  archduke  Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  posseasicm 
of  Munich.  But  the  rapid  measures  of  Buonaparte  baffled  the 
Austrian  calculations ;  he  speedily  collected  a  large  army  and  on 
April  22  defeated  the  archduke  at  Eckmuhl,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna  was  thus  open  to  the  con- 
querors, and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital  The  arch- 
duke was  still  undismayed ;  on  May  21  and  22,  he  attacked  the 
French  in  their  positions  at  Aspeme  and  Essling  with  vaaftly 
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ymoT  numbers ;  the  battle  was  very  sanguinary  and  obstinate, 
t  indecisive ;  thougfb  the  trifling  advantage  that  was  gained  was 
the  side  of  the  Austrians,  as  Napoleon  wan  compelled  to  fall 
2k;  but  he  fortifled  his  new  position  in  the  isle  of  Lobau;  and 
aained  in  it  till  he  received  reinforcements  sufficient  to  enable 
n  to  resume  the  offensive.  They  reached  him  at  the  beginning 
July,  and  on  the  6th,  at  Wagram^  he  gave  the  Austrians  the 
erest  defeat  they  had  ever  sustained.  It  would  be  impossible 
describe  within  reasonable  limits  the  various  conflicts  that 
minated  in  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Austrians  were 
ven  from  all  their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and 
y  saved  from  total  ruin  by  an  armistice. 

The  Tyrolese  and  Yoralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king 
Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their  national  privileges 
i  inmiunities  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  articles  of  pacifi- 
ion.  But  Maximilian  Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as 
master  Napoleon ;  he  violated  the  Tyrolese  constitution  with- 
^  mxuK^Q,  crushed  the  peasants  with  severe  taxes,  and  punished 
lonstrances  ta  seditious.  The  Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity 
the  Austrian  war  to  nam  the  standard  of  revolt;  success  at- 
ded  their  early  operations,  and  tha  Bavarians  were  expelled 
OQL  the  principid  towns.  A  French  army  enlaEed  the  country, 
I  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  airimatftd 
an  heroic  peasant  named  Hofer,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
re,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When  the  total 
eat  of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram  compelled  the  emperor  Francis 
accept  peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  over<- 
elming  forces ;  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French 
I  Bavarian  columns  penetrated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the 
d  with  fire  and  sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as 
els.  Hofer  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence 
a  court-martial;  Mayer,  another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the 
le  fate,  and  the  Tyrol  was  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny, 
^veral  effi}rts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French 
ce ;  Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service, 
lected  a  considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detach- 
nts  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
some  Dutch  and  Danish  troops,  near  Stralsund.  The  duke  of 
inswick  made  a  bold  effort  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions, 
;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  he  despaired  of  success, 
I  sought  refuge  in  England.  The  archduke  Ferdinand  invaded 
Kony,  while  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome  trembled  for  the  security 
his  Westphalian  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
neral  Kienroayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria 
strated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
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especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  Eng« 
land. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  an  expe- 
dition of  a  yeiy  different  nature,  for  which  the  most  ample  prepa- 
rations were  made.  A  fleet  of  tbirty-seyen  sail  of  the  line, 
twenty-nine  ships  of  inferior  rate,  besides  small  craft,  and  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Walchoen,  on 
the  coast  of  Holland.  After  many  delays  the  fort  of  Flnshing 
was  besieged  and  taken;  but  Antwerp,  which  was  the  great 
object  of  attack,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  secured,  and  the  com- 
manders despaired  of  success.  Soon  afterwards  the  pestilentul 
climate  of  Walcheren,  spread  disease  through  the  British  anny 
and  navy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  England; 
the  progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  remoyal  of  the 
remainder  necessary,  and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  armament 
was  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  Their  nsTsl 
successes  in  some  degree  consoled  the  English  for  this  disappomt- 
ment;  Lord  Cochrane  destroyed  four  vessels  in  Basque-roads, 
and  irreparably  injured  seyeral  others;  Lord  Collingwood  de- 
stroyed an  entire  squadron,  and  droye  the  French  from  the  Ioni«a 
islands;  while  Sir  A.  Cochrane  took  Martinique  and  most  of  their 
remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  receiyed  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  FranciA 
was  forced  to  resign  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But,  though  the 
Austrian  emperor  was'  compelled  to  make  many  great  and  psinfhl 
sacrifices,  he  obtained  more  favourable  conditions  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  and  Napoleon  received  general  praise  for  the  modera- 
tion with  which  he  used  his  victory.  The  secret  cause  of  this 
affected  generosity  was  subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it 
resulted  from  a  plan  for  more  effectually  securing  his  despotism 
over  Europe. 

After  llie  retreat  of  the  British  from  Corunna  the  French 
seemed  to  have  permanently  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Thou^ 
the  marquis  de  la  Romana  and  the  duke  del  Infantado  held  out 
against  the  invaders,  yet  Saragossa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  resistance  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  Soull^  having  invaded 
Portugal,  made  himself  master  of  Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced 
towards  the  same  country,  and,  on  his  march,  overthrew  the 
Spanish  army  of  Estremadura.  But  Oporto  was  soon  recovered  by 
a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley,  and  the  removal  of 
a  large  body  of  the  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  be- 
lieving it  possible  to  strike  an  important  blow  before  the  French 
grand  army  could  be  reinforced,  boldly  advanced  into  Spain.   He 
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\B  uttacked  at  Talayera  (July  28)  by  the  united  forces  of  Jour- 
a,  Victor^  and  Sebastian!,  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the 
Tants  of  the  nominal  king,  Joseph  Buonaparte.  Biitish  yalour 
8  rarely  been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  the  engagement ;  the 
ench  were  beaten  back  at  every  point,  and  had  the  Spaniards 
iplayed  the  same  courage  and  zeal  as  their  allies  their  repulse 
ght  have  been  changed  into  a  total  rout  The  misconduct  of 
)  Spaniards,  indeed,  deprived  the  English  of  the  chief  fruits 
their  victory ;  they  were  soon  compelled  to  act  only  on  the  de- 
isive,  and  to  retreat  slowly  towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
>r  were  the  patriots  more  successful  in  other  quarters;  they 
i  not,  however,  despair,  and  the  supreme  junta  published  a 
iiited  proclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
king an  assembly  of  the  cortes  or  estates  of  the  reidm  to  form  a 
:ed  conatitutional  government. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession 
STused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of 
e  duke  of  Portland  and  some  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  led  to  a 
rtial  change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed 
?mier,  and  several  angry  debates  ensued  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
iaent  The  opponents  of  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a 
ndemnation  of  the  Walcheren  expedition ;  but  during  the  dis- 
ssion  party-spurit  raged  with  great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis 
irdett,  having  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the 
>wer.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  warrant,  but  was 
rested  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  a  military  force.  The 
Idiers  on  their  return  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
sued  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  dose  of  the 
wion,  the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
brought  actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest 
ainst  the  speaker  and  the  sergeant-at-arms,  but  the  court  of 
tng^s  Bench  disallowed  his  claims  and  supported  the  privileges 
the  House  of  Commons. 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British 
binet,  though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  believe 
e  country  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  apparently 
uqnil,  and  Napoleon  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at 
enna  by  procuring  a  divorc-e  from  the  empress  Josephine,  the 
tthfiil  companion  of  his  former  fortunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to 
e  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis 
j>,  1810).  This  marriage,  which  seemed  permanentiy  to  es- 
bUsh  Buonaparte's  power,  became  eventually  the  principal  cause 
his  ruin,  for  it  alarmed  all  the  Northern  powers,  and  especially 
e  KoaBiansi  who  justiy  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured  by  the 
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Austrian  alliance,  would  strive  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of 
Europe.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  justified  these  bus- 
picions;  he  removed  his  brother  from  the  throne  of  that  oountiy, 
and  annexed  it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals  between  England 
and  America  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was 
feared  that  war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  this  subject  to  the  struggle  in  Portugal,  where 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wel- 
lington, nobly  sustained  the  honour  of  the  English  arms.  The 
French  army,  strongly  reinforced,  was  placed  under  the  conunand 
of  Massena,  prince  of  Essling;  the  fortresses  of  AstorgSy  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  captured ;  Lord  Wellington  letized 
slowly  before  a  superior  force,  and  Massena  flattered  himself  that 
he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His  presumption  was 
first  checked  at  Busaco,  where  the  British  made  a  stand  and  in- 
flicted a  severe  check  on  their  assailants ;  but  the  hopes  of  the 
French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they  saw  Lord  Wellington 
take  up  his  position  in  the  formidable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Not 
daring  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  watching  his  cautious  adversary,  and  loafing 
thousands  of  his  men  by  disease  or  desertion.  He  at  length  re- 
treated to  Santarem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinforcement 
he  did  not  venture  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  patriot  armies 
were  usually  defeated  in  regular  engagements,  but  the  invaders 
were  severely  harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  guerilla 
parties ;  convoys  were  intercepted,  stragglers  cut  off,  and  outposts 
exposed  to  constant  danger.  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  supreme 
junta,  and  the  seat  of  government,  was  besieged ;  but  the  strength 
of  its  works,  and  the  ease  with  which  relief  was  obtained  hy 
sea,  prevented  the  French  from  making  any  progress  in  its  reduc- 
tion. The  cortes  assembled  in  this  city,  and  framed  a  form  of 
constitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  yioloit 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Li  the  north  of  Europe  little  of  moment  in  war  occurred ;  the 
Danes  and  Russians  had  some  trivial  naval  engagements  witii 
English  vessels ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary revolution,  which,  for  a  time,  added  her  to  the  enemies 
of  England.  The  crown  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  some 
suspicion  of  poison,  and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  8iiooe»- 
sion  to  Charles  John  Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated 
marshals,  who  had  won  their  favour  by  the  leniency  and  prudence 
he  displayed  some  years  before  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Ber- 
nadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  Napoleon, 
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had  long  been  jealous  of  his  militaiy  fame  and  uxdependent 
t 

[yilised  Europe  might  now  be  said  to  be  arrayed  against  Great 
iin,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink.  Its  soTe- 
I,  afflicted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  fayourite  daughter,  was 
d  by  the  disease  under  which  he  had  formerly  suffered,  and 
into  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  from  which  he  neyer 
wards  recovered  (a.d.  1811).  The  prince  of  Wales  was  ap- 
ted  legenty  under  restrictions  similar  to  those  proposed  by 
Pitt  in  1789,  but  which  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  two 
u 

was  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
ent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  Massena  was 
d  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before  he  evacuated  the 
try  he  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying 
r  noble  monuments  of  architecture  in  mere  wantonness.  The 
ah  parliament  voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
le  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the 
purpose  was  formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the 
town  in  Portugal  retained  by  the  French ;  it  was  blockaded 
le  allies,  and  Massena's  efforts  to  relieve  it  1^  to  the  battle 
tientes  d^Onor.  The  engagement  was  severe,  but  British 
ir  triumphed ;  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  disheartened  by  the 
t  of  their  countrymen,  evacuated  the  place,  and  Portugal  was 
ered  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

e  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it  was 
nred  still  more  so  by  the  suirender  of  Badajoz  to  Marshal 
i^  after  a  very  brief  and  ineffective  defence.  Lord  Welling- 
ent  Sir  William  Beresford  to  recover  this  important  place, 
he  advance  of  the  French  from  Seville  compelled  that  general 
se  the  siege.  The  united  forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish 
mtered  the  French  at  Albuera,  and  gained  an  important 
ry;  Badajoz  was  once  more  invested,  but  the  approach  of 
;  on  one  side  and  Marmont  on  the  other  induced  Lord  Wel- 
m  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  save 
joz  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
I  that  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expedition  against 
ivading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pena,  aided  by  the 
}h  lieutenant-general  Gbaham,  undertook  to  direct  these 
tions,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  But, 
i;h  Graham  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Barossa  over 
hal  Victor,  no  efforts  were  made  to  follow  up  his  success, 
le  other  Spanish  provinces  the  patriotic  armies  were  still 
unfortunate;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountains  threatened 
laraesed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders  showed 
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themselyes  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither 
did  all  the  expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the 
cortes ;  they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code,  which,  how- 
ever, was  scarcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people ;  but  they  main- 
tained the  onerous  restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thus 
gave  deep  offence  to  the  South  American  provinces,  and  drove 
them  to  organise  plans  for  self-government. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  was  more  favourable  to  British 
interests ;  the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the  Dutch ;  several 
flotillas  were  destroyed  by  English  frigates  on  the  Italian  seu, 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  Danes  to  recover  the  island  of  Anhdt, 
in  the  Baltic,  was  defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  Bemadotte 
soon  discovered  that  subserviency  to  France  was  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  country,  and  he  secretly  entered  bto 
negotiations  with  the  Russian  emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual 
independence.  But  Alexander  was  still  too  deeply  engaged  ia 
pursuing  the  favourite  policy  of  the  czars,  and  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far  from  answermg  hia 
expectations ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  severely  harassed 
the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and,  though  Kutusoff  was  more 
successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained  by 
a  veiy  disproportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
disorganised  state  of  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan 
from  effectively  defending  his  dominions ;  in  most  of  them  a  mili- 
tary aristocracy  had  usurped  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  and  in 
Egypt  especially  the  Mameluke  beys  acted  as  independent  prinoea 
Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  finding  that  the  beys  would  not 
submit  to  his  power,  and  fearing  the  hazards  of  civil  war,  inyited 
them  to  a  banquet,  where  they  were  all  ruthlessly  massacred. 
The  sultan  applauded  this  perfidy,  but  ere  long  he  found  Moham- 
med Ali  a  more  dangerous  subject  than  the  turbulent  lords  whom 
he  had  removed. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  III.  showed  no  symptoms  of  im» 
provement,  and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  restrictiooi 
imposed  on  the  authority  of  the  prince  regent  would  expire,  some 
anxiety  was  felt  about  the  probable  fate  of  the  ministry.  But  the 
prince  regent  had  become  reconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and,  after  a 
faint  effort  to  gain  the  support  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it 
resolved  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  government  (i 
1812).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year  negotiations  were 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  the  minister 
shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  BeUingham,  a 
merchant,  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown  indifierenoe 
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ifl  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  goyemment.  After  some 
y  the  old  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  plan  for  forming  a  united  administration 
abandoned. 

)rd  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily^  strenuously 
ted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecility  of  the 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  govem- 
t;  of  that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  Britain ;  and  the  island  began 
ijoy  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been 
rienced  for  several  centuries. 

change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  the 
in ;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
rarious  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration, 
fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success. 
Wellington  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Oiudad 
igo ;  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by 
of  Badftjoz,  but  the  victors  suffered  severe  loss  at  both  places, 
ington,  who  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next 
hed  against  Marmont,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Sala^ 
a.  Marmont,  strengthened  by  large  reinforcements,  hoped 
nly  to  defeat  the  British,  but  to  intercept  their  retreat  AlS 
xtended  his  lines  for  this  purpose,  Wellington  seized  the 
irable  opportunity,  and,  pouring  his  whole  force  on  the 
ened  divisions,  gained  the  most  complete  victory  that  the 
had  yet  won  in  the  Peninsula.  Indeed,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
lyed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the  Portuguese 
lont's  entire  army  would  have  been  ruined.  Still  the  im- 
ate  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid 
evacuated  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 
"aised;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret 
he  Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

e  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  at  Burgos,  the  want  of 
irt  in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements 
red  by  the  French,^  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits 
8  victory ;  he  retired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
irmly  waited  an  opportunity  for  renewing  his  efforts.  But 
s  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  producing  the  most  im- 
nt  results  in  favour  of  Spanish  independence;  the  South 
rican  colonies,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake  which  was  supers 
usly  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  to 
allegiance,  and  the  Russian  emperor  prepared  to  measure  his 
3fCh  with  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 
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Seghon  rV.     The  Russian  War, 

No  long  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tildt  Alexander 
began  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  compact  he  had  made  with 
the  French  emperor,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  to 
an  Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh  grounds  of  alarm.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  however,  was  not  veiy  sincerely  attached  to  his 
son-in-law ;  Napoleon  had  given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  king  oi 
Rome,  a  very  plain  intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  on 
Italy.  The  interests  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  almost 
ruined  by  the  suspension  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compiled 
Alexander  to  seek  for  some  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  ^stem 
established  by  the  Berlin  decrees;  but  Napoleon  would  not 
abandon  his  favourite  policy,  and  the  discussions  between  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  began  to  assume  an  angry  and 
even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  however  professed  an  aaxioui 
desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  even  made  overtures  to  the  British 
government ;  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations 
were  fhiitless,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  alliance  with  Sweden  and  JBkigland: 
Napoleon  arrayed  under  his  banners  the  military  strength  of 
western  and  southern  Europe.    But  the  selfishness  of  the  French 
emperor  in  the  very  outset  deprived  him  of  the  best  security  foe 
success ;  to  secure  the  aid  of  Austria  he  refused  to  restore  the 
independence  of  Poland,  and  thus  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and 
enthusiastic  race  of  warriors,  who  would  have  powerfully  aided  lui 
advance,  or  effectually  covered  his  retreat.    Trusting  to  the  vast 
number  of  his  victorious  legions,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen, 
routed  a  division  of  Cossacks  at  Eowno,  and  directed  his  maich  ta 
the  capital  of  Lithuania.    The  Russians  retired  before  the  French 
deliberately,  wasting  the  country  as  they  retreated.    SeveEalahai^ 
battles  were  fought  without  any  important  result ;  bat  the  hopea 
of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  tha 
Turks,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  repel  the 
invaders.    Napoleon  with  his  main  body    directed   his   maidi 
towards  Moscow,  while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  thai 
road  to  St  Petersburg.    The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  thtj 
main  force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  watj 
justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.    A  dreadful  battto 
was  fought  imder  the  waUs  of  Smolensko ;  it  terminated  in  fiavoof 
of  the  French,  but  they  purchased  their  victory  very  deady^  and' 
the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

Kutusoff  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  RuHwana,  and 
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"esolved  to  hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow ;  he 
Ized  upon  a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  £rmly 
iwaited  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary ; 
learly  seventy  thousand  of  the  combatants  fell,  without  giving  to 
ither  side  a  decisive  victory.  The  Russians  indeed  maintained 
heir  ground ;  but  the  French  having  been  joined  by  new  rein- 
orcements,  Eutusoff  was  forced  to  i*etreat  and  abandon  Moscow  to 
ts  fate.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  czars  is  revered  by  the 
lussians,  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews ;  they  give  it  the  fond 
ame  of  Mother  Moscow,  and  regard  it  as  the  sanctuary  of  their 
ation.  But,  when  the  invaders  approached,  the  citizens  resolved 
lOt  only  to  abandon  their  beloved  metropolis  but  to  consign  it  to 
be  flames.  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence 
a  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars ;  but  while  he  was 
iolding  a  council  fires  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
bough  many  of  the  incendiaries  were  shot  it  was  found  impossible 
D  check  the  conflagration. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores 
onsumed,  and  all  supplies  cut  ofi^.  Napoleon  found  himself  in  a 
ery  embarrassing  position.  With  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders 
)r  a  retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed  with  so  much  precipitation 
bat  they  were  unable  to  complete  the  demolition  of  Moscow, 
lefore  the  fugitives  had  proceeded  far  on  their  route  they  began 
3  experience  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter ;  thousands  became 
be  victims  of  cold  and  hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage 
rom  their  calamities,  harassed  them  severely  at  every  step.  It 
ad  been  Napoleon's  intention  to  make  a  stand  at  Smolensko,  but 
be  magnitude  of  his  losses,  the  disorganised  state  of  his  army,  and 
be  increasing  want  of  provisions,  rendered  such  a  course  impossible, 
hice  more  the  French  had  to  undertake  a  perilous  march,  amid  the 
igours  of  the  severest  winter  ever  known,  pursued  by  enraged 
nemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter.  Language 
lils  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat ;  every  hour  added  to 
be  miseries  of  the  suflerers ;  they  lost  the  discipline  of  soldiers 
ad  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of  the  Beresina  was 
ne  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history ;  in  their  eager- 
ess  to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pursuers  the 
Vench  rushed  in  a  disorderly  crowd  over  the  bridges,  under  a 
eavy  fire  of  artillery  from  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
rere  killed  or  drowned  in  this  cidamitous  passage ;  and  long  before 
11  had  crossed  over  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  set  on  fire, 
bandoning  twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Titated  Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for 
is  personal  security,  and  fied  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some 
dvolutionaxy   attempts  rendered   his  presence   necessary;    the 
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miserable  remnant  of  his  once  mighty  host  found  a  precariooa 
shelter  in  Poland. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not 
diyert  attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  unfortonate 
publicity  was  given  to  the  discord  between  the  prince  regent  and 
his  consort ;  a  bill  for  emancipating  the  Catholics  was  rejected,  after 
haying  passed  several  stages,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed  for  twenty  yean. 
Notwithstanding  his  recent  reverses.  Napoleon  found  that  he  still 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  French  nation ;  a  large  conscription 
was  ordered,  to  supply  the  losses  of  the  late  campaign ;  and  the 
emperor,  having  provided  for  the  internal  security  of  his  domimana, 
hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe,  where  he  had  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  an 
army  to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and  soldieis  of  the 
contingent  were  far  from  being  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  During  the  retreat  one  PrussiAn 
corps  separated  itself  &om  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  concluded  a  convention  of  neutrality;  as  the  Kusdans  ad- 
vanced, the  Prussian  monarch  took  courage  to  assert  his  indepen- 
dence, and  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Alexander.  But^  not- 
withstanding his  recent  losses,  Napoleon  had  assembled  an  annj 
numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries;  in  three  sanguinaiy 
battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon^  alarmed  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  losses  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consented  to  an 
aimistice.  During  the  truce  the  British  government  encouraged 
the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the  aid  of  Sweden  was  purchaaed 
not  only  by  money  but  by  a  promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  But,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his 
son-in-law,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  i»- 
straining  the  power  of  France. 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  commenced 
a  series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  were 
at  first  successful,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  turned ;  several  of  his 
divisions  were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at 
length  the  bafiled  emperor  retired  to  Leipsic.  Under  the  waUs  d 
this  ancient  city  the  battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe  (Oct.  18).  While  the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet 
undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in  the  French  service  deserted  m  a 
body  to  the  allies,  and  the  position  thus  abandoned  was  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces.  Napoleon's  soldiers,  driven 
from  their  lines  in  every  direction,  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
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<eipAic;  but  as  the  city  was  incapable  of  defence  a  further 
(at  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor  gave  the  requisite 
rs,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed;  the  evacuation  of 
:ity  was  not  completed  when  the  allies  forced  an  entrance :  the 
ichy  entangled  in  the  streets^  suffered  very  severely,  and  many 
>  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge,  which  was 
r  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before  the 
le  of  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
led  *the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 
iie  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany;  Napoleon  fled  to 
ice,  his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  espe- 
y  as  the  Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  intercept  them  at 
au ;  their  sufferings  were  very  great,  and  multitudes  were  made 
mers  by  the  allied  armies  as  they  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
ladotte  was  naturally  reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  in- 
>n  of  France,  but  he  undertook  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy 
L  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  At  his  approach  the  Hanove- 
i  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  delivering  themselves  from 
^ign  yoke,  and  returning  once  more  under  the  paternal  govern- 
t  of  the  Guelphs.  The  flame  of  independence  spread  to 
land,  and  kindled  even  the  cold  bosoms  of  the  Dutch.  In- 
dctions  broke  out  in  the  principal  towns,  the  hereditary  claims 
le  house  of  Orange  were  rapturously  acknowledged,  and  when 
stadtholder  arrived  from  England  he  found  the  Hollanders  eager 
only  to  acknowledge  his  former  power  but  to  extend  it  by  con- 
ug  on  him  the  title  of  royalty. 
7hi\e  the  allies  were  thus  triumphant  in  Germany  Wellington 

gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Early  in  the 
ng  he  concentrated  his  forces  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  by  a 
is  of  able  movements  compelled  the  French  not  only  to  abandon 
r  positions  on  the  Douro  but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro.  Marshal 
rdan,  who  exercised  the  real  authority,  for  Joseph  was  king 
f  in  name,  resolved  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  main- 
iQce  of  the  French  power,  and  chose  a  strong  position  near 
boria  as  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  engagement.  On  the  21st  of 
e,  Wellington  overtook  and  instantly  attacked  him;  the 
ibers  of  the  two  armies  were  equal,  but  the  victory  was  not  in 
)ense  for  a  moment ;  the  heights  that  protected  the  hostile  lines 
e  successively  stormed,  and  at  length  the  French  were  forced 
etreat  in  such  disorder  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery, 
gage,  and  military  chest.    In  the  east  of  Spain  the  allies  were 

successful;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  approach  of  Marshal 
ihet  abandoned  the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  pres- 
tation ;  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  William  fientinck  prevented 

enemy  from  profiting  by  this  partial  success. 
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When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  "^ttoria  reached  Napoleon  lie 
sent  Marshal  Soult  from  Germany  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  wheie  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian  had  been 
invested  by  Wellington,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  maiqnis. 
Soult^s  operations  were  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful  ;•  Ms  forces  weie 
unable*  to  make  any  impression  on  the  British  lines,  and  so  seven 
was  their  repulse  that  they  fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St  Se- 
bastian was  soon  after  taken  by  storm,  but  not  without  a  veiy 
severe  loss  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  British  now  prepared  to 
invade  France. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly  but  steadily 
towards  Bayonne.  Soult  showed  great  courage  and  talent  in  bis 
arrangements,  but  his  efforts  were  foiled  by  the  superior  valour  of 
the  British  soldiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Dutch  and  Gennaiu 
quitting  his  lines  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  Spain  was 
now  free,  but  the  efforts  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  oortes  to 
secure  its  future  happiness,  by  the  establishment  of  a  constitnfioiuil 
government,  were  frustrated  by  the  interested  opposition  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  people. 

The  memorable  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France; 
the  Busman,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  forced  an  entniDce 
through  the  eastern  frontiers,  while  Wellington  was  making  an 
alarming  progress  on  the  western  side.  Never  in  the  hours  of  his 
greatest  success  did  Napoleon  display  more  promptitude  and  ability; 
but  he  had  beaten  his  enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  even 
partial  success  was  injurious,  because  it  inspired  hopes  which  pre- 
vented him  from  embracing  the  profiered  opportunities  of  negotaa- 
tion.  Several  furious  but  indecisive  battles  were  fought;  the 
allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  severely  for  their  error  that 
they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined  plan  of  operations  But 
in  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  allies  was  more  decided; 
Bemadotte  completed  the  liberation  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
not  only  intimicUtted  the  Danish  court  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
French  alliance  but  enforced  its  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Norway ; 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  allies  had  made 
considerable  progress,  though  General  Graham  had  been  baffled, 
vTith  much  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But  Napoleon  vras  much  more  alarmed  by  the  progress  of 
Wellington  in  the  south-west  of  France.  The  English  general, 
having  driven  the  French  from  their  posts,  crossed  the  Adour,  and 
invested  the  citadel  of  Bayonne.  Aa  he  advanced,  the  old  pa^ 
tisans  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  revive,  the  exiled  family  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  white  flag  hoisted  at  Bourdeaux.  More  mortifying 
was  the  defection  of  Murat ;  eager  to  secure  hb  crown,  the  king 
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of  Naples  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Austria^  and  lent  his 
aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  France  was  decided  ;  Napoleon 
moved  his  main  army  eastwards^  hoping  to  intimidate  the  allies 
into  a  retreat  by  threatening  their  communications.  Blucher  and 
Piince  Schwartzenberg  immediately  decided  on  marching  to  Paris, 
and  having  defeated  the  forces  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who 
guarded  the  road^  soon  came  in  sight  of  that  metropolis.  The 
outworks  that  defended  Paris  were  stormed,  and  the  intimidated 
citizens  hastened  to  secure  their  persons  and  property  by  a  capitu- 
lation. The  allied  sovereigns,  Frederic  and  Alexander,  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  the  city  (March  SI),  and  were  hailed  as 
liberators  by  the  fickle  populace. 

When  Napoleon  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Prussians  he  hasted  back  to  defend  his  capital,  but 
beforo  he  reached  Fontainebleau  the  capitulation  had  been  signed 
and  a  provisional  government  installed  without  any  regard  to  his 
authority.  On  the  2nd  of  April  he  was  formally  deposed ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  Louis  XVIII.  was  invited  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  A  constitutional  charter  was  framed 
for  the  protection  of  the  French  people,  and  Napoleon  was  pro- 
mised the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before 
intelligence  of  these  events  was  received  in  the  south  a  sanguinary 
battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies  of  Soult  and  Wellington 
at  Toulouse,  which  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
former;  but  the  British  general  sincerely  lamented  a  triumph 
which  had  been  purchased  by  a  useless  expenditure  of  human  life. 

On  the  drdof  May  Louis  XVIII.  returned  from  his  tedious 
exile^  and  landed  at  Calais.  The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace 
were  signed  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  details  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  different  European  princes 
should  be  referred  to  a  future  convocation  at  Vienna. 

SBonoN  V.     History  of  Europe  from  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon 
to  thf,  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 

Befobb  his  final  overthrow  Napoleon  liberated  the  captive  Fer- 
dinand, well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained 
his  freedom  than  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  re- 
established the  old  despotism  with  all  its  abuses,  and  even  revived 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition.  Several  of  those  who  had  most 
strenuously  resisted  the  French  invasion  were  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  exile,  their  attachment  to  constitutional  freedom 
being  deemed  to  outweigh  their  former  services.    The  allies  could 
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not  be  blamed  for  the  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  they 
incurred  just  censure  by  aiding  in  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  displayed  little  policy  in  uniting  Belginm 
to  Holland,  for  the  countries  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
religious  creeds  and  commercial  interests. 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge 
than  sound  policy ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  struggle  took  place 
in  Canada;  an  English  armament  captured  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  destroyed  the  publie  buildings ; 
but  similar  attacks  on  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  Peace  was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  hostilities  will  never  again  be  re- 
newed between  two  nations  so  closely  united  by  the  ties  of  language, 
religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war  was  terminated  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  their 
most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen,  personally  visited 
England,  and  were  received  vrith  great  enthusiasm.  But  the  con- 
vulsion produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden  transitiou 
from  war  to  peace  was  necessarily  followed  by  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  was  in  many  respects  calculated  to  win  popularity ; 
but  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  over  the  press,  his  anxiety 
to  restore  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate 
the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared  the  calamities  of  his  exile, 
gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage  of  the  friends  of 
Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  for  restoring  the 
emperor,  and  he,  dreading  that  the  allied  powers,  whose  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  assembled  at  Vienna,  would  remove  him  from 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  1100  men 
he  landed  at  Frejus  (March  1,  1815),  and  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  At  first  he  received  little  encouragement; 
but,  being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  supported  by 
secret  promises  of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lyons,  where  he  held  his  court.  Louis  made  a  spirited 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  French  nation;  but,  Marshid  Ney 
having  set  the  example  of  defection,  all  the  soldiery  declared  in 
fiavour  of  the  emperor,  and  Louis,  compelled  to  abandon  his  king- 
dom, sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great  want  of  vigilance 
and  caution  in  not  preventing,  as  they  easily  might  have  done,  the 
escape  of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetermined  in 
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resolying  on  the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  denouncing 
him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  from  the 
pale  of  civil  and  social  relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  each  of  the  four  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria;  and  Eng- 
land, engaged  to  maintain  an  army  of  150,000  men  until  they  had 
rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe;  and  the  Prussians  and  the  English  at  once  began  to 
assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France. 

Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procuring  the  acquiescence 
of  the  allied  powers  in  his  usurpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the 
danger  by  which  he  was  menaced.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the 
Parisians  by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  con- 
stitution in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  the 
oaost  vigorous  exertions  to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his 
military  stores.  In  a  short  time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, his  troops  were  ready  for  action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  attack  of  his  enemies  he  resolved  to  become  the  aggressor, 
rhe  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prussians,  who  were  driven 
from  their  advanced  posts.  Blucher  immediately  concentrated  his 
!brces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  British 
md  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatre  Bras, 
rhe  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
ifter  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny 
[June  16) ;  but  his  retreat  was  eifected  in  good  order,  and  in  a 
rery  few  hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the 
nean  time  the  British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  but 
;he  retreat  of  the  Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement 
lecessary  on  their  part;  and  Wellington  led  his  army  to  the 
nemorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napoleon,  on 
;he  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English 
position,'  and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full  assurance  of  success. 
Flis  first  effort  was  directed  against  Hougoumont,  a  post  which 
protected  the  English  right;  but  after  a  murderous  conflict  the 
French  were  baffled,  and  the  place  maintained.  The  emperor's 
lext  effort  was  to  turn  the  left  wing  so  as  to  intercept  the  com- 
munication with  the  Prussians,  but  this  still  more  signally  failed  • 
Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  brave 
sonmiander,  repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the  Scotch  Greys, 
lided  by  a  corps  of  dragoons,  routed  the  French  cavalry,  particu- 
larly the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed  themselves  invincible. 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first 
some  advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  which  coverad  the  position,  and  poured  masses  of 
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cavaliy  and  infantry  on  the  British  lines.    Bat  Wellington,  foiming 
his  troops  in  hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistance,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  baffled  assailants  gradually  relaxed.    At  this 
moment  the  Prussian  troop<)  began  to  appear  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  French,  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  engagement    Napoleon 
now  mustered  his  guard  for  one  decisive  effort,  but  did  not,  as  was 
expected,  place  himself  at  their  head.    The  imperial  guaaA  ad- 
vanced under  a  perfect  storm  of  artillery  and  musketry  from  the 
British  lines,  which  had  been  gradually  advanced  after  the  defeat 
of  the  former  attacks.    They  attempted  to  deploy  imder  thia 
formidable  Are,  but  their  lines  were  shaken,  and  they  began  to  fall 
into  confusion.    Wellington  seized  the  decisive  moment  to  chaige ; 
the  effect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  French  soldier  remained 
to  cross  a  bayonet;  and,  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the  retreat 
was  soon  a  perfect  rout    As  the  English  were  too  much  fatigued 
to  pursue  ^e  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Prussiaaa, 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigour  of  men  who  felt  that  they 
had  the  wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.    Out  of  the  entire 
French  army  not  more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  be 
embodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son,  but,  while  his  rengnation  was  received,  the 
acknowledgment  of  Napoleon  11.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  ao 
long  in  the  hope  of  some  favourable  change  that  his  oppc^tonities 
of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war.  After  some  discussion  respecting  his  des- 
tination it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  life 
in  the  island  of  St  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard 
of  Napoleon's  landing  in  France  that  he  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  imite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league 
against  that  power.  Hla  efforts  completely  failed ;  his  forces  were 
routed  at  Ferrara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  could  not  be  induced 
to  make  any  effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled,  diagniaed, 
from  his  kingdom.  His  restless  ambition  induced  him  with  only 
thirty  followers  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions;  he 
landed  on  the  Galabrian  coast,  but  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martiaL 

After  the  victory  at  Waterloo  the  Prussians  and  the  British 
advanced  towards  Paris  without  encountering  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. The  two  legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the 
king,  at  least  unconditionally,  but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  was 
disregarded,  and,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  allies,  a  oonventioo 
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I  concluded  by  wiiicli  Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's 
it  strenuous  supporters  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ; 
r  and  Labedoydre  were  shot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid 
is  wife  and  some  British  officers. 

"he  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress  of 
onsi  but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  by  the 
renience  of  sovereigns  than  the  wishes  of  nations.  The  ancient 
iblics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished,  the  territories  of 
former  were  given  to  Austria,  while  the  latter  was  assigned  to 
king  of  Sardinia ;  Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
isia,  and  the  Prussian  dominions  were  enlarged  at  the  expense 
iazony.  When  these  arrangements  were  completed  the  sove- 
ns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
:  called  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed  object  of  the  treaty 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  principles  which  Ood, 
is  reyelatioui  has  pointed  out  as  the  source  of  tranquillity  and 
iperity.  But  the  contracting  parties  understood  by  these  prin- 
88  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power,  and  made  their  engage- 
it  a  pretext  for  resisting  the  efforts  made  subsequently  by 
iral  nations  to  establish  constitutional  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
HISTORT  OF  THE  PEAOE^   AND   ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


Sbotion  L     State  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  War, 

TT7HEN  the  san^nary  and  expenfiive  wan  arising  out  of  the 
f  V  French  revolution  terminated^  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
that  shared  in  the  contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed  that 
they  sank  at  once  into  inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  made  such  a  complete  change  in  all  commercul 
transactions  that  credit  was  shaken^  trade  injured,  manufactures 
checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  deprived  of  employment  Tbeee 
evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than  in  any  other  cooo- 
try ;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every  other  European 
state  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit  not  only  her  manu- 
factures but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less  favoured  countriea. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  Continent  to  supply  themselves 
with  many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to 
import;  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns 
began  to  regard  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  induced  them 
to  encourage  native  manufactures;  hence  the  demand  for  British 
goods  and  produce  suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by  ereiy 
portion  of  the  community.  Several  serious  riots  occurred  in  the 
agricultural  districts ;  but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dis- 
satiBfaction  were  displayed  in  the  metropolis,  where  meetings  were 
held  under  pretence  of  procuring  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  bnt 
which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution.  Several  strong  restrictive 
statutes  were  passed  by  parliament,  and  energetic,  if  not  severe, 
measures  adopted  by  the  government ;  it  was  not,  however,  until 
the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the  embariassmeiitB  of 
transition  disappeared,  that  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occoirenoea 
which  relieved  the  gloom ;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  were 
humbled :  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  English  and 
Dutch,  attacked  the  city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its  fortifications,  and 
compelled  the  dey  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.b.  1816).  Great 
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vrta  also  diffused  by  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the 
5  and  the  hope  of  England,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg. 
the  expectations  of  the  nation  were  fatally  disappointed ;  the 
BMs  died  on  the  dth  of  November,  1817,  after  having  been 
rered  of  a  dead  child.  The  national  sorrow  was  general  and 
3und,  and  there  never  was  an  occasion  in  which  the  British 
3n  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss  of  an  individual.    But 

was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  deaths  in  the  royal 
^^7  9  Queen  Charlotte  died  daring  the  ensuing  year,  she  was 
t  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  finally,  the 
I  monarch  George  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid 
rval  during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb, 
ranee,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighbouring  states,  enjoyed 
blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory  govern - 
t  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars, 
given  the  chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the 
lents  of  political  power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  their 
rests  could  only  be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace, 
they  became  zealous  royalists,  because  they  regarded  the  mo- 
ihy  as  the  surest  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
le  of  them  carried  their  zeal  to  such  extravagant  lengths  that 
f  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  interfere 
prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to  result  from 
indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  best  friends, 
"he  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently 
iquil,  was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipathy  between 

Belgians  and  the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign 
locede  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  a  circumstance  which  gave  great 
nee  to  many  of  his  subjects,  especially  in  Flanders,  where  a 
iiblican  spirit,  fostered  by  municipal  institutions,  had  prevailed 
n  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

heat  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany  by  the  delay  or 
isal  of  the  constitutions  which  the  several  states  had  been 
ght  to  expect  during  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  prin- 
id  sovereigns,  especially  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  kii\g 
Prussia,  alarmed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  calamities  that 
itical  innovations  had  produced  in  France,  steadily  opposed 
try  change  in  the  forms  of  government,  but  at  the  same  time 
lonsly  laboured  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the  benefit  of  a  just 
I  enlightened  administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate,  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  was  t)\e 
\\  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests ;  at  their  instigation  he  re- 
red  the  ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with 
noneless  severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sentiments  in  poli- 
8  or  religion.    The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the 
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only  cause  of  the  misery  that  prevailed  in  the  FeniiiBala;  the 
South  American  coloniea,  which  had  long  been  regaided  as  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  source  of  the  small  share  of  oommeRiil 
prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  retained,  openly  zeyolted,  and 
laised  the  standard  of  independence.  Ferdinand  made  some  fiynt 
efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was  badly  snppoited  hj 
his  subjects,  aud  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refused  to  embai^ 
Finally^  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great  portion  of  tin 
army,  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitatioii 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.d.  1820). 
Similar  revolutions  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont; 
alarm  seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigna,  and  thej 
secretly  combined  to  check  popular  movements.  But  ezperienoe 
soon  proved  that  those  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  oonatitulka 
were  ignorant  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  pec^ 
Louis  XVUI.,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolii- 
tionary  movements  in  Spain,  sent  an  anny,  under  the  commaod 
of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the  royal  authority;  the 
invaders  encountered  no  effective  opposition ;  the  cortes  fled  hefore 
them  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the  Fnmch  approached  that  city  they 
permitted  the  king  to  resimie  his  former  despotic  authority  (a.]). 
1823).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  ended  sioulariy; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Austriaa 
armies ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  abolished. 

The  accession  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  nations;  hie 
right,  of  inheritance  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  crom- 
prince  had  taught  the  Swedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monaich 
they  had  chosen.  Even  the  Norwegiana  became  reconciled  to 
their  fate,  and  learned  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  na* 
tional  independence  by  the  blessings  that  result  from  patenal 
government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  than  the  old  feelings  of  friendship  and  kindred  ra* 
vived  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  statesmen  in 
both  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  former  animositiea  buried 
in  oblivion.  But  far  different  were  the  feelings  between  Spain 
and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the  South  American  states  vigorooaly 
maintained  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  finally  succeeded. 
The  English  government  delayed  acknowledging  these  repuhlica 
until  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  when 
suls  were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states  and  commercial  treaties  fonned 
with  their  governments. 

From,  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  thrDUgbout  the 
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ir  part  of  tbe  civilised  world  there  was  a  straggle  between 
rinciples  of  moLarchy  and  democracy,  and  that  even  England, 
h  it  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution, 
ot  wholly  exempt  from  the  agitation. 

noir  IL    Bidory  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  George  IV, 

3B6B  IV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power 
gland,  nnder  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was 
or  expected  when  he  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  A  month 
ot  elapsed  after  his  accession,  when  a  plot  was  discovered 
e  murder  of  all  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  thus  facilitating 
lution,  which  had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts, 
cmspirators  used  to  assemble  in  Cato  Street,  an  obscure  place 
he  Edgeware  Road ;  they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous 
I  they  were  preparing  to  execute  their  project,  all  their  plans 
1^  been  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy  who  had  pretended 
Q  in  the  conspiracy.  Such  were  the  insanity  and  misery 
sse  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to  subvert  a  powerful 
unent,  that  when  they  were  searched  not  even  a  shilling 
ound  among  the  whole  party.  The  government,  pitying 
deluaion,  punished  only  the  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency 
beneficial  effect  in  calming  political  agitation, 
parations  were  now  made  for  the  king's  coronation,  when 
were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public 
It,  and  stimulated  more  angry  passions,  than  any  other  which 
ccurred  for  several  years.  This  was  the  return  of  Queen 
ne  to  England,  and  her  subsequent  trial  before  the  House  of 
Her  marriage  had  been  unfortunate  almost  from  the  com- 
ment; she  was  early  separated  from  her  husband;  after  the 
)f  some  years  her  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  official 
^ ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  regency  she  was  excluded 
conrt;  and  these  indignities  induced  her  to  quit  Eng- 

She  visited  the  most  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast  of 
sditerranean,  and  then  selected  a  permanent  i*esidence  in  that 
f  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  government  Reports  in- 
I  to  her  character  were  cii'culated ;  commissioners  were  sent 
an  to  investigate  them,  and  the  ministers,  in  consequence  of 
idence  thus  collected,  excluded  her  name  from  the  liturgy, 

king's  accession.  Lritated  at  such  an  insult,  she  resolved 
im  to  England,  though  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
\^  waa  offered  to  purchase  her  submission,  and  though  she 
iformed  that  her  landing  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
3ncement  of  a  prosecution. 

sooner  had  the  queen  landed  than  messages  were  sent  to 

oo2 
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both  hoiuee  of  parliament  recommending  that  her  conduct  should 
be  investigated.  '  A  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties '  was  introdooed, 
to  deprive  her  of  royal  rights  and  dignities,  and  a  trial  commenoed 
which  lasted  forty- five  days,  when  the  bill  was  read  a  second  timfl 
by  a  majority  of  forty-five.  On  the  third  reading/ however,  the 
ministers  could  only  command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was 
abandoned.  During  these  proceedings  the  agitation  of  thepubhcmind 
knew  no  bounds ;  addresses  to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  ddes, 
and  when  the  bill  was  abandoned  her  Mends  celebrated  her  esc^ 
as  an  acquittal.  The  remainder  of  her  melancholy  histoiy  may 
be  briefly  told:  her  popularity  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  liseD; 
she  was  refused  a  share  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation ;  her 
appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded ;  and  the  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  disease  which  te^ 
minated  her  imhappy  life.  Her  funeral  was  marked  by  a  dis- 
graceful riot :  the  mob  determined  that  her  remains  should  pan 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  thit 
tried  to  carry  the  hearse  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  after  his  coronation  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Hanover;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  Hie  greatest 
enthusiasm,  but  the  permanent  results  expected  from  these 
visits  were  not  realised.  In  Ireland  party-spirit  blaied  mora 
furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  led  to  a  series 
of  agrarian  outra^^es  which  could  only  be  checked  by  severe  coer- 
cive laws.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  which  indeed  almost 
exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general  and  generous  ad- 
scription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of  a  pestalestial 
disease  produced  by  famine  and  distress. 

England  suffered  severely  from  the  financial  difficulties  produced 
by  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmsi 
were  engaged  in  devising  means  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxatioiii 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities,  died  almort 
unnoticed  in  his  place  of  exile  at  St  Helena.  During  the  kis^t 
visit  to  Scotland  Lord  Londondeny,  who  had  so  long  directed  tfaa 
foreign  affitirs  of  England,  committed  suicide ;  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  what 
was  called  a  more  liberal  line  of  policy  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 

The  distracted  condition  of  Spain  at  this  period  engaged  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to  grant  his 
subjects  a  free  and  almost  a  republican  constitution,  but  ths 
ministers  forced  upon  him  by  the  cortes  showed  little  vrisdom  or 
moderation,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes  themselves  wen 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  conseqn«ic8 
of  these  errors  a  large  party  was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  tn 
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■e  alMolute  monarchy  ;  severol  bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised 
e  monks  and  friars  who  feared  that  the  estates  of  the  monas- 
and  the  church  would  be  confiscated ;  they  called  themselves 
Army  of  the  Faith/  and  were  zealously  supported  by  the 
ranks  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  congress 
I  European  powers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a  resolution  was 
ed  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution  and  restoring  the 
ite  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part 
gland,  refused  to  sanction  this  design,  and  the  execution  of  it 
atrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to 
the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  before  his  own  throne 
ndangered  by  the  contagion. 

rly  in  the  year  1823,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered  Spain  at 
sad  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a 
resistance,  and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority 
little  trouble.  Ferdinand  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  he 
iuted  all  whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the 
it  severity,  and  revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so 
disgraced  the  government  of  Spain.  Though  the  English 
ters  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  during  this  contest,  they 
dy  censured  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  and  as 
nterpoise  they  recognised  the  independence  of  the  South 
lean  republics,  which  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their 
ince  to  Spain. 

ring  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the 
ithies  of  civilised  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek 
ition,  which,  however,  was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
:le  that  for  many  years  seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result, 
irincipal  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  Greek 
dction  with  secret  dislike,  for  they  regarded  it  as  a  rebellion 
t  legitimate  authority;  but  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revolt  against 
)h  tyranny,  and  hoped  that  its  success  would  restore  the 
al  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went 
the  insurgents  was  the  celebrated  poet,  Liord  Byron ;  before, 
'er,  they  could  profit  by  his  services  he  was  attacked  by  fever 
ed  prematurely  at  Missolonghi. 

amercial  embarrassments  and  political  disputes  diverted  the 
ion  of  England  from  foreign  affairs;  a  sudden  rage  for 
ation  seized  the  people ;  projects  and  joint-stock  companies 
nultiplied  without  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst 
terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  panic  in  the  money-market 
q^ual  to  the  overweening  confidence  which  had  led  to  these 
agant  speculations ;  but  the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  had 
M  some  beneficial  influence  in  limiting  attention  to  those 
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branches  of  trade  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Political  agitation  was  not  so  eafiily  cured ;  the  leaders  of  theliigh 
Catholics  formed  an  association  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
restrictive  laws  by  which  members  of  their  church  were  eicluded 
from  parliament  and  offices  of  state.  This  body  assumed  all  the 
forms  and  some  of  the  functions  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  tboagb 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppression,  the  statute  ^u 
eluded  by  the  legal  iskill  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power  the  attention  of  ill 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to  prove  tint 
England  had  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
but  was  about  to  take  her  position  at  the  head  of  a  more  liW 
political  system.    On  the  death  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal, 
March  10,  1826,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro, 
who  reigned,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese 
colonies  in  Brazil     Compelled  to  choose  between  his  empire  vA 
his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former ;  but  he  sent  to  Poitogil 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignation  of  the  cro^  io 
favour  of   his  daughter  Donna  Maria.     Pedro^s   brother,  J^ 
Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  bigoted  portion  of  ^ 
clergy,  laboured  to  frustrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  mfldii* 
nations  were  encouraged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinet& 
Several  Portuguese  regiments  were  induced  to  desert  across  tbe 
frontier  and  proclaim  Don  Miguel  absolute  king.    As  the  Spanisk 
government  notoriously  supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores 
and  arms,  the  Portuguese  minister  applied  to  the  British  gorem* 
ment  for  aid,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliameotr 
calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  Portugtl 
Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Common^ < 
describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Great  Britain,  placed  as  i 
mediator  l)etween  the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed  Europe 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  only  four  persoiu  i 
a  full  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  the  address.    A  BrsA 
armament  was  sent  to  the  Tagus :  its  effect  was  instantaneous  ani 
dedsive.    The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spani^ 
cabinet  forced  to  desist  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  reatorei 
to  temporary  tranquillity. 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  laol 
produced  some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great  Btitaia* 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  hal 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  ta 
the  utmost,  sank  under  disease.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  efM 
by  his  political  opponents ;  for  his  conduct  in  the  management  a 
the  army,  ever  since  he  had  been  restored  to  the  oliioe  oi 
commander-in-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  him  the  honouFaUa 
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tellatiou  of  '  the  soldier's  friend.'  Soon  afterwards  tbe  earl  of 
rerpool,  who,  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had  held 
ether  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  in 
I  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated 

political  existence,  though  his  natural  life  was  protracted  for 
eral  months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long  been  a  distinguished 
locate  of  the  Catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon 
ich  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession, 
igned  in  a  body.  The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon 
1  proved  too  much  for  the  new  premier ;  he  sank  under  them, 
I  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
led  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Goderich.  Before 
iting  the  overthrow  of  this  feeble  ministry,  we  must  turn  our 
3ntion  to  the  events  in  another  part  uf  the  globe,  which 
derated  its  downfaL 

^Notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides 
ing  the  Greek  wsr,  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  favour  of 
I  insurgents  continually  increased ;  it  was  expected  that  Alex- 
ler,  emperor  of  Russia,  would  }  ave  taken  some  measures  in 
ir  fayour,  but  he  died  rather  suddenly  while  engaged  in  a 
vey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this  crisis,  the  sultan, 
ible  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  strength,  sought  the  aid  of 

powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  All,  the  pacha  of  Egypt  This 
vincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an 
ependent  monarch  than  a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted 
,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  a  powerful  army  into  the  Morea.  The 
iesees  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity, 
t  the  European  powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as  the 
tracted  contest  was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
rant  A  treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece  was  concluded  in 
idon  between  Russia,  France,  and  England,  by  whioli  it  was 
lulated  that  Greece  should  enjoy  a  qualified  independence 
ler  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  that  measures  sliould  be 
en  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his  consent  to  these 
mgements. 

?he  Austrian  cabinet  refused  to  unite  in  this  treaty ;  dread  of  a 
ilar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  less  oppressed, 
.  which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sympathies  and 
uniscences,  induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything 
t  seemed  like  sanctioning  a  revolt  But  not  content  with 
tsing  to  join  the  allies,  the  Austrians  secretly  urged  the  sultan 
eject  the  profibred  compromise,  and  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
)ady  bent  on  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks,  made  more 
orous  exertions  than  ever.  The  fleets  of  England,  Russia,  and 
noe,  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  pegotiations,  when  it 
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was  known  that  the  sultanas  answer  was  unfavourable,  blockaded 
the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  allied  squadrons,  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  to  alleyiate  the 
horrors  of  war.  This  armistice  was  flagrantly  violated  by  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  the  allied  squadrans 
entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino  in  order  to  enforce  compliance 
with  its  stipulations.  A  shot  fired  by  a  Turkish  ship  at  an 
English  boat  was  the  signal  or  the  pretext  for  a  general  engage- 
ment, which  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Turco-Egyptisn 
armament.  The  independence  of  Greece  was  thus  virtually  se- 
cured, and  its  completion  was  secured  soon  after  by  the  arrival  of 
a  small  military  force  from  France,  which  compelled  the  Turks  to 
evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  Eussia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was  regarded 
as  a  national  triumph ;  in  England  it  only  increased  the  embanran- 
ments  of  Lord  Goderich's  distracted  cabinet,  the  members  of  which 
were  at  variance  on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  event  should  be  noticed  in  the  king's  speech,  the 
ministers  resigned  their  situations  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administration  was  intrusted  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

The  sultan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  fleet ;  it  seemed  indeed  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his 
obstinacy.  After  many  ineffectual  effoits  to  change  bis  resolution 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  England,  and  Russia  demanded  their 
passports  and  quitted  Constantinople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of 
course  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  allies  were  no 
longer  united  in  their  policy;  France  and  England  were  not 
unreasonably  jealous  of  Russian  ambition;  France  limited  her 
exertions  to  protecting  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers  of  England 
declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  '  an  untoward  event,'  a  phnse 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favourably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  all 
wished  to  avoid,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Still  more 
unfortunately,  the  events  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  many 
European  statesmen  to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself 
from  her  own  resources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by 
the  treachery  of  its  governor,  tiiey  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Shumlah,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or 
forgotten  that  this  failure  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where 
the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire  lies ;  they  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the  fortresses  which 
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tninaiid  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the 
sition  and  resources  of  the  helligerent  parties,  Turkey  narrowly 
2aped  being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Russians 
ened  the  campaign  by  surprising  Sizopoli  and  laying  siege  to 
Liatria.  The  grand  vizier  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress, 
it  he  was  surprised  on  his  march  by  Marshal  Dlobitsch,  and 
feated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks  behaved  so  courageously  that 
e  Huasians  almost  despaired  of  success,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
en  negotiations.    Their  offers  were  rejected ;  the  vizier^  trusting 

hiB  impregnable  position  at  Shumlah,  remained  quietly  in  his 
trenchments,  while  the  Russians  pressed  forward  the  siege  of 
listria.  That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  June,  but  it 
EM  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his 
rcea  for  the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
nr.  Having  masked  Shumlah  with  one  division  of  his  forces,  he 
roed  a  passage  through  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan  and  took  Aidoo 
r  Storm.  The  vizier,  alarmed  by  this  unexpected  movement, 
stermined  to  remove  his  quarters  to  Salamno.  He  was  en- 
•untered  by  Diebitsch  on  his  march,  and  irretrievably  defeated. 
tie  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently  fought  the  Russians  for 
venteeu  hours  now  scarcely  vnthstood  them  for  so  many  minutes ; 
ley  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  ammunition,  artillery, 
id  baggage.  Adriannple,  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
as  captured  without  tiring  a  shot ;  Stamboul  itself  must  have 
Hen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace  dictated 
f  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  September 
f  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
»  Russia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a  guarantee  for  the 
lyment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Greece  indeed  was  already 
irtually  free;  the  French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses 
r  the  Morea  from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks 
lemselves  had  gained  considerable  advantages  in  the  north.  It 
'as  resolved  that  the  final  destinies  of  the  country  should  be 
rranged  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  in  London ;  the  crown 
P  Greece  was  first  offered  to  Prince  Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late 
'rincess  Charlotte,  but  after  along  negotiation  he  rejected  it,  and  it 
ras  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Otho,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
Vhen  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favour 
f  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  he  appointed  his  brother 
)on  Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure 
iis  daughter's  righta  and  the  conptitutional  privileges  which  he 
tad  given  to  the  Portuguese.    Before  quitting  Yieuna  to  assume 
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the  reins  of  power  Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
charter ;  when  he  visited  England,  on  his  way  to  Portugiil,  he  re- 
peated his  protestations  of  attachment  to  the  constitution  and  the 
rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that  the  British  statesmen,  assured 
of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Lisbon. 
Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  Don  Miguel  resigned  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  woman,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the  caoM 
of  religion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.  At  her  instigation 
he  induced  the  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to 
proclaim  him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the 
constitution  organised  a  leostance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of 
Madeira ;  but  tiieir  efforts  were  badly  directed  and  worse  supported. 
They  were  finally  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Migael 
commenced  a  bitter  persecution  against  all  who  had  been  ecm- 
spicuous  for  their  advocacy  of  liberal  opinions.  The  principal 
powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  detestation  of  such  tareacheiy 
by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife: 
Charles  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles 
than  his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  bigoted 
priests,  who  persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the 
Church  all  the  power  which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  people  became  persuaded  thii^  a. plot 
was  formed  to  deprive  them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which 
they  had  gained  after  so  long  a  struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became 
gradually  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the  court  from  the  nation; 
while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavoured  to  aggravate  this  hostilitT, 
in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convulsion.  A  new  ministrr 
was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  popular  party ;  the  membera  of  it 
professed  moderate  principles,  but  they  wanted  the  abilities  and 
the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  na£e  course  between  the 
extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side  and  popular  encroach- 
ment on  the  other.  They  were  driven  by  the  majority  of  the 
chambers  to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
than  they  had  originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  whidi 
they  yielded  deprived  them  of  popular  gratitude.  Even  their 
sending  an  armament  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  recalling 
the  French  army  of  occupation  from  Spfdn,  and  their  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics,  failed  to  ocm- 
ciliate  the  support  of  the  democratic  party,  while  these  measures 
rendered  them  perfectly  odious  to  the  royalists.  They  were  sod- 
denlj  dismissed,  and  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  was  intrusted  to 
Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  was  studiously  represented  af 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his  subjects. 
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Interesting  as  these  events  were^  they  excited  little  attention  in 
England,  where  the  public  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle 
in  parliament  between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  consti- 
tutional changes  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innova- 
tion. The  duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office 
mainly  by  the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which 
was  anxious  to  check  the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain 
proposed  measures  which  they,  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  su- 
premapy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  Established  Church.  One  of 
these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office ;  it  was  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were  left 
in  such  a  minority  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  opposition 
but  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  successfully 
through  both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called 
emancipation.  The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1828  only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began 
to  form  dubs  for  the  protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An 
unexpected  event  exasperated  the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened 
to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous  crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
having  accepted  office  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  vacated  his 
seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  expecting  that  there  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Connell,  an  Irish  Catholici 
who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular  leader,  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  spite  of  the  disqualifying 
laws  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  considered 
disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but  on  all  hands  it 
was  allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  the  county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be  per- 
mitted to  continue;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either 
increase  the  severity  of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of 
the  times  would  hardly  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove 
the  few  restrictions  which  prevented  Catholics  from  enjoying  the 
full  benefits  of  the  constitution.  They  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and,  after  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they 
had  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  recommended  in  the 
royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament.  The  bill 
for  giving  effect  to  this  recommendation  was  strenuously  opposed 
in  both  houses,  but,  as  it  was  supported  by  the  united  strength  of 
the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they  were  most  commonly 
resLsted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses,  and  zeoeived  the 
royal  assent  on  the  Idth  of  April,  1829. 
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From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried  the 
domestic  condition  of  Britain  presented  an  aspect  of  more  tran- 
quillity than  had  been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Party  strife 
seemed  hushed  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  as  if 
both  parties  had  been  wearied  out  by  the  protracted  discussion  of  the 
question  they  had  just  settled.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  Geoige 
IV.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

SEonoN  in.    Hittory  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 

WiiUam  IV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  attained  such  immediate  popularity  on  their 
accession  as  William  IV.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  navy^ 
always  a  favourite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people; 
his  habits  were  economical,  and  his  manners  familiar;  he  ex- 
hibited himself  to  his  people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared 
in  their  tastes  and  amusements.  As  he  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  leading  whigs  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  policy  by  which  that 
party  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  new 
cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with  their 
opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been 
almost  nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  was 
more  than  usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal 
buoness  of  the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, preparatory  to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parUament  could 
be  prorogued  the  whigs  were  virtually  pledged  to  irreconcilable 
war  with  the  administration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective  as 
that  which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Po:ignac;  though  he 
was  perhaps  justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first 
measures  were  dignified  and  moderate ;  some  of  them  even  seem 
to  have  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  conld 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  his  opponents ;  they  scrupled  not  to 
have  recourse  to  downright  falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused 
him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  absurd  that  they  appeared  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  measuring  the  extent  of 
popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than  shared  the  odium  thrown 
on  his  obnoxious  favourite;  his  patronage  of  the  Jesuits  and 
monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette  in  his 
court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
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in  the  reToIutioii;  or  under  Napoleoa,  were  circumstances  which 
rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  great  hulk  of  a  nation  so  long 
::8tranged  from  the  Bourhons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm;  hut  unfortunately^  as  the  contest 
continued,  he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence, 
probably  because  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon 
furnished  his  adversaries  with  just  grounds  for  continued  hostility. 
Wlien  the  chambers  assembled  the  royal  speech  was  a  direct 
attack  on  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  concluding  with 
%  threat  of  resuming  the  concessions  made  by  the  charter,  which 
^as  notoriously  impotent,  and  therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A 
irery  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after 
%  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of  forty.  The  only  alter- 
lative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers,  or  a  change  of 
the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that  events 
alight  turn  the  popular  current  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
shamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that  their  un- 
[K>pularity  would  be  overcome,  and  their  future  projects  facilitated, 
by  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory. 
\n  armament  was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care  and 
sent  against  Algiers,  under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted 
the  honour  of  France.  The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded ' 
ivith  the  exertions  made  to  insure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was 
^aken  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to 
[taly,  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
querors. It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime  powers  should  feel 
ealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons  and  colonies  in 
lorthem  Africa;  to  allay  their  suspicions  a  promise  was  made 
shat  the  occupation  of  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ;  but 
the  French  nation  formed  such  an  attachment  to  their  conquest 
that  they  have  kept  it  ever  since. 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  efiect  which  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  i^e  same 
infiatuation  which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he 
it  the  same  time  dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of 
bis  cabinet,  and  supplied  their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men 
in  France.  Such  a  course,  as  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more 
than  counterbalanced  any  benefit  which  the  ministers  might  have 
gained  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers ;  the  elections  left  them  in  a 
miserable  minority,  and  matters  were  consequently  brought  to  a 
cri^s. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  classes  and  landed  proprietors 
in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions ;  they  knew 
that  there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the  country,  which, 
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though  not  yery  numerous,  was  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic; 
they  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this 
party,  which  was  no  unlikely  termination  of  a  revolutionuy 
struggle,  would  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated 
during  ^e  reign  of  terror,  when  the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  Bat, 
at  the  same  time,  these  classes  were  equally  hostile  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  2L  dedared 
that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogative  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  formed  a 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  have  passed  over  with- 
out danger;  unfortunately  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed; 
Folignao  and  his  colleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  by 
subverting  the  constitution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July  three  ordinances  were  pub- 
lished, which  virtually  subverted  the  constitutional  privileges 
granted  by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly-elected 
Chamber  of  Deputies  before  it  assembled ;  the  second  changed 
the  law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  electorB ; 
and  the  third  subjected  the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions 
which  would  completely  have  annihilated  its  liberties. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was 
'  generally  circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news  at  first  seemed 
to  ezdte  astonishment  rather  than  indignation;  the  mioiBters 
passed  the  day  in  quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their 
Mends  and  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  delusive  tran- 
quillity. But  their  opponents  were  not  inactive ;  expresses  were 
sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of  their  party  within  reach,  aad 
those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris  held  a  private  meeting  to 
concert  measures  of  resistance.  The  principal  journalists  acted 
with  still  greater  promptitude;  they  prepared  and  publbhed  t 
protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  press^  whose  daring  langnage 
would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason  had 
the  contest  terminated  dlfferentiy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  few  of  the  journals  appeared,  for 
the  publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers, 
thus  suddenly  deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindic- 
tive rioters,  and  their  numb^  were  increased  by  the  dosing  of 
several  large  factories  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietcffs  of 
two  journals  printed  their  papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance, 
and  the  first  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  the  police  forcing  an 
entrance  into  their  establishments,  breaking  the  presses,  scattering 
the  types,  and  rendering  the  machineiy  unserviceable.  So  little 
was  au  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles,  accompanied  by  the 
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iplun,  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Rambouillet ;  and  hia 
listen  neglected  the  ordinaiy  precaution  of  strengthening  the 
lison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
t  Marmont  received  his  appointment  as  military  governor  of 
rifly  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders 
re  given  to  put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachments 
troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  poHce ;  this  was  the  signal 
commencing  the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place 
ween  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were 
lerally  successful,  so  that  Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king, 
igratulating  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the 
liiiters  issued  their  last  ordinance,  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of 
^.  When  night  closed  in  the  citizens  destroyed  every  lamp  in 
city,  thus  securing  the  protection  of  darkness  for  their  prepara- 
IS  to  renew  the  struggle. 
>n  the  morning  of  the  28th  Marmont  was  astonished  to  find  that 

riots,  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had  assumed  the 
nidable  aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and 
anised  for  a  decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
mal  and  the  powder  magazine ;  they  had  procured  arms  from 

shops  of  the  gunsmiths  and  the  police  stations;  they  had 
cted  barricades  across  the  principal  streets ;  and  had  selected 
lers  competent  to  direct  their  exertions.  Under  these  circum- 
ices  the  marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any  decisive  step ;  it 
)  noon  before  he  had  resolved  how  to  act,  and  he  then  deter- 
led  to  clear  the  streets  by  military  force.  He  divided  his  troops 
)  four  colunms,  which  he  directed  to  move  in  different  direo- 
is,  thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  so  that  they  could  not 
in  concert  Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by 
iries  of  murderous  conflicts ;  they  were  assailed  with  musketry 
n  the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from 
comeiB  of  streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages 
Lch  abound  in  Paris.  When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge 
y  were  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung 
n  the  houses ;  their  horses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets,  or 
re  checked  by  the  barricades,  while  the  citizens,  protected  by 
ir  dwellings,  kept  up  a  heavy  flre,  which  the  disheartened 
semen  were  unable  to  return.  Though  the  royal  guards  per- 
ned  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance 
ire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence  the  insui^nts  were  enabled  to 
:e  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no  opposition.  When 
ning  dosed  the  troops  had  been  defeated  in  every  direction; 
y  returned  to  their  barracks  weary,  hungry,  and  dispirited ;  by 
le  inexplicable  blunder  no  provision  was  made  for  tlieir  refrosli- 
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ment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  vied  in  supplying  the  insuigents 
with  eyerything  they  wanted. 

Mannont  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation; 
he  wrote  to  the  infatuated  king,  representing  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instructions;  the  orders  he 
receiyed  in  reply  urged  him  to  perseyere,  and  indirectly  censured 
his  former  conduct  by  directing  him  '  to  act  with  masses.' 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
soldiers  eyineing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace  seemed 
animated  by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue  was  yet 
doubtful  two  regiments  of  the  line  went  oyer  to  the  insurg^ts  in 
a  body ;  the  citizens,  thus  strengthened,  rushed  through  the  gap 
which  this  defection  left  in  the  royal  line,  took  the  Louyreby 
assault,  and  soon  compelled  the  troops  that  remained  faithful  to 
the  royal  cause  either  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  eyacuate  Faiii. 
The  revolution  was  speedily  completed  by  the  installation  of  a 
provisional  government;  measures  were  adopted  for  the  speedy 
convocation  of  the  chambers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  capittd  had 
nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  believed  that  the 
country  would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  They  weie 
speedily  convinced  of  their  error ;  the  king  was  abandoned  sot 
only  by  his  courtiers^  but  even  by  his  household  servants ;  he  was 
forced  to  wait  helplessly  in  his  country  seat  until  he  was  disml«ed 
to  contemptuous  exile  by  the  national  commissioners.  His 
ministers  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise,  but  were  most  of  them 
arrested,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  the 
new  government.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans,  far  the 
most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met  he  was  elected 
to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the 
French. 

This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
excitement  throughout  Europe ;  even  in  England  the  rick-buinings 
and  other  incendiary  acts  gave  formidable  signs  of  popular  discon- 
tent ;  but  the  personal  attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereigii, 
and  the  prudent  measures  of  the  government,  prevented  any 
attempt  at  revolution.  When  parliament  assembled  the  duke  of 
Wellington  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  would 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  a  change  in  the  representative  system 
of  the  country,  and  this  declaration,  which  was  wholly  unexpected, 
or  rather  which  was  contrary  to  very  general  expectations,  at  onoe 
deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popularity  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed. An  event  of  trifling  importance  in  itself,  but  very  grave  in 
its  consequences,  proved  still  more  injurious  to  the  WeUingtoo 
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lifltration.  The  king  had  been  in?ited  to  dine  ivith  the  lord 
r  of  London  on  the  0th  of  Noyember,  and  his  ministers  were 
arse  expected  to  accompany  him.  All  the  preparations  were 
lete,  when  a  city  magistrate,  having  heard  that  some  persons 
led  to  insult  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  consequence  of  his 
unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommending  him  not 
ne  without  a  military  escort  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
ii  had  commenced  in  trifling  disturbances  and  ended  in  revo- 
ia,  were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  the  ministers ;  they  resolved 
^e  king's  visit  to  the  city  should  be  postponed  to  some  more 
irable  conjuncture. 

is  announcement  produced  a  general  panic;  business  was 
nded ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours :  the  city 
»ndon  continued  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  every 
•elieved  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the 
ent  it  was  about  to  explode.  A  day  sufficed  to  show  that 
bstantial  grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused 
vain  terrors  by  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government, 
ministers  were  overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant 
lie,  which  was  scarcely  merited,  for  they  could  not  have 
ipated  such  an  extensive  and  groundless  panic,  and  there 
L  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  removing  any  pretext  for 
nultuous  assembly  in  the  long  nights  of  November, 
lis  strange  occurrence  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry,  which 
)d  had  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  con6dence 
aunisters  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the 
se  of  Commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  hi& 
agues  immediately  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  ministry 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  the  old 
;  opposition  and  the  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canninpr's 
ds ;  it  was  recommended  to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early 
iration  that  the  principles  of  his  cabinet  i^oidd  be  Reform, 
■enchment,  and  Peace. 

tit  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  late  French  revo- 
m  had  aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where 
people  had  to  complain  of  real  or  fSancied  wrongs;  and  the 
inental  sovereigns,  alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with 
)usy  on  every  movement  that  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popu- 
triumph.  The  emperor  of  Russia  went  so  far  as  to  hesitate 
at  aclmowledging  the  title  uf  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
Qce,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  example  and  influ- 
)  of  the  other  European  states  his  recognition  of  a  king  elected 
;he  people  was  so  reluctant  and  ungracions  as  to  be  deemed  an 
It  lij  the  French  nation. 

E  H 
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Nowhere  did  the  instiirectionaiy  spirit  thus  excited  produce 
more  deoisiTO  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  compulsory  miiou 
with  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  arrangements  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna.    The  Dutch  and  Flemings  differed  in  numners, 
in  hahitSy  and  in  religion ;  their  commercial  interests  were  op- 
posed; their  national  antipathies  were  ancient  and  inveterate. 
In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  produced  by  the  eyents  in  Paris, 
the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad  the  Belgians  by  restrictiYe 
laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  revolt.    On  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  August  a  formidable  riot  began  in  Brussels ;  the 
Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  exhibited  the  most 
flagrant  proo&  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out,  and 
a  provisional  government  installed  in  the  dty.    The  king  of  Hol- 
land hesitated  between  concession  and  the  employment  of  foroe; ' 
he  adopted  a  middle  course  o£  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redrpss 
grievances  and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority ;  at  the 
same  time  he  convoked  the  states-generaL    The  Dutch  princes 
were  received  with  such  coolness  at  Brussels  that  they  returned  to 
the  army ;  soon  after.  Prince  Frederic,  having  learned  that  the 
patriots  were  divided  among  themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to 
Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  pubHshed  an  amnesty,  but  unfortu- 
nately with  such  sweeping  exceptions  that  it  should  rather  he 
called  an  edict  of  proscription.    For  four  days  the  Dutch  and 
Belgians  contested  the  possession  of  the  city  with  equal  want  of 
skill  and  courage,  but  vrith  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.    Finally  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and 
a  provisional  government  established.    Proposals  of  mediation 
were  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  br 
his  father,  tiie  king  of  Holland,  and  equally  rejected  by  the 
Flemings ;  thus  refused  by  both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to 
take  their  course,   and  Belgium  became  an  independent  state. 
Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions  were  necessary  before 
this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers  could  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.    At  length  Leopold, 
prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  nearly  connected  with  the  royal  family  of 
England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom,  and,  to  con- 
ciliate his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  FrencL 

Germany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  commotion. 
In  the  year  I8I3  the  sovereigns  of  the  principid  German  states  had 
promised  popular  constitutions  to  their  suljects  as  a  reward  for 
their  exertions  in  delivering  the  continent  from  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon.  These  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  there  were  many 
discontented  persons  anxious  to  profii  oy  the  example  of  FVance  and 
Belgium,  but  fortunately,  in  the  principal  states,  the  personal 
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er  of  the  soyereigns  had  so  endeaied  them  to  the  people  that 
rrection  was  attempted.  In  some  of  the  minor  states  there 
ight  revolutions;  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed  by  his 
B,  and  the  throne  transferred  to  his  brother;  the  king  of 
'  was  forced  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  nephew ;  and  the  elector 
9e  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitutional  charter. 
1  continued  to  languish  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ferdinand 
he  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  liberty,  and 
»rtiye  efforts  to  establish  the  constitution  again  were  easily 

and  cruelly  punished.  The  condition  of  Portugal  appeared 
milar ;  Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so 
usly  supported  by  the  priests  and  monks  that  every  attempt 
t  a  change  seemed  hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement 
time,  but  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the 
ible  garrisons  which  that  power  had  established  in  Northern 
iffectually  prevented  any  outbreak.  Insurrectionary  move- 
ook  place  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  but  the  disputes 
Tanged  with  promptness  and  equity  so  speedily  as  to  avert 
Tors  of  civil  war. 

ad  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  catch  the  flame  of 
2tion,  but  there  it  raged  most  furiously.  Provoked  b]r  the 
»  of  the  archduke  Constantine,  who  governed  the  country 
brother  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  Poles  took  up  arms  at 
when  aU  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  intent  on  maintaining 
did  were  therefore  compelled  to  withdraw  their  sympathies 
le  gallant  struggle.  Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles 
iy  two  years  maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against  the 
z  power  of  Russia ;  they  were  finally  crushed,  and  have  ever 
;en  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  most  cruel  despotism, 
ce,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  discord,  was  far 
j  oying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican  party  deemed  itself 
d  by  the  election  of  a  king,  and  several  who  had  consented 
arrangement  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extension  of 

privUeges  gained  by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of 
L  discontented  young  men  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe 
r  of  opinion,  and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the 
es  wMch  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused 
fy  their  insane  wishes.  The  total  separation  of  the  church 
le  state  alienated  the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists, 
sd  from  their  first  terror,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a 
ion.  Thus  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  Louis 
e  was  far  from  finding  his  throne  a  bed  of  roses ;  but  he 

firmness  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  ha 

ilously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked  upon 

I  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freedom  and  asBiued 

llity. 

he2 
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His  success,  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  far  the 
efficient  support  he  received  from  the  national  guard,  whoM 
organisation  was  rapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the  provinott. 
This  civic  body  repressed  the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  ardBaoa, 
broke  up  the  meetings  of  revolutionary  dubs,  and  firustrated  the 
attempts  of  republican  fanatics,  without  incurring  the  odium  which 
would  have  been  attached  to  the  exertions  of  the  police  and 
military.  The  severest  test  to  which  the  stability  of  the  new 
government  in  Paris  was  exposed  arose  from  the  trials  of  the 
ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louis  Philippe 
made  no  effort  to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  probtj^j 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  have 
said,  arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots  at  a  distance  from.  Pazis,  u 
they  were  endeavouring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  fain 
passports ;  the  government  had  no  option,  but  was  forced  to  send 
them  for  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  partiaaos  of 
anarchy  took  advantage  of  the  popular  excitement  to  raise  fo^ 
midable  riots,  which  might  have  terminated  in  a  new  and 
sanguinary  revolution  but  for  the  zeal  and  firnmess  of  the  natioDtl 
guard.  After  an  impartial  trial  Polignac  and  his  companions  weie 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  civil  death,  and  were 
quickly  removed  from  the'  capital  to  a  distant  prison.  Tranqnillily 
was  re-established  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  tzial, 
and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their  lata 
alarms  by  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they  celebiated 
the  restoration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  con- 
stitution. Early  in  1831  the  new  pi*emier  declared  that '  Miniaten 
had  succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  reform,  which  they  wen 
persuaded  would  prove  efficient  without  exceeding  the  bounds  d 
that  wise  moderation  with  which  such  a  measure  should  be  ae- 
companied.'  On  the  1st  of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  ta 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  firom  thii 
moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost  wholly  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights ;  the  discuasiaB 
on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated;  it  was 
carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily 
dissolved  the  parliament  The  elections  took  place  amid  Bach 
popular  excitement  that  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure were  returned  by  nearly  all  the  large  conslituendes,  and  the 
success  of  the  Reform  Bill,  at  least  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commooa 
was  concerned,  was  secured. 

The  Reform  Bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the  Home 
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imons ;  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and,  after  a  debate 
nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Oieat  was  the  popular 
)iotment,  but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  House  of 
9ns,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of 
nee  in  ministers,  and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the 
e  of  reform,  calmed  the  agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the 

part  of  the  country.  Some  serious  riots,  however,  occurred 
i>y  and  Nottingham,  which  were  not  suppressed  until  con- 
le  mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  suffered  still  more  severely 
le  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose  fury  was  not  checked 
lany  lives  were  lost  and  a  great  amount  of  valuable  pro- 
rantonly  destroyed. 

le  the  excitement  respecting  the  Beform  Bill  was  at  the 
:  a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country. 

called  the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in 
v^hence  it  gradually  extended  in  a  north-western  direction 
)pe.  Its  ravages  in  Oreat  Britain  were  not,  by  any  meanS; 
t  as  they  had  been  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they 
ery  destructive ;  they  were  met  by  a  bold  and  generous 
f  service  from  the  physicians  throughout  the  empire,  and 
mduct,  while  the  peslilence  prevailed,  reflected  the  highest 

on  tiie  character  of  the  medical   profession  in  Great 

w  Beform  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
lately  after  the  assembling  of  parliament ;  it  passed  there 
ktle  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As 
ige  had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  that  body,  great 

was  felt  respecting  the  fate  of  the  measure;  but  some 
'ho  had  formerly  opposed  it  became  anxious  for  a  compro- 
ad  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine, 
ese  new  allies  of  the  ministry  were  resolved  to  make  im- 

alterations  in  the  character  of  the  measure,  and  when  the 
>nt  into  committee  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
y.  Earl  Grey  proposed  to  the  king  the  creation  of  a  suf- 
Qumber  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale,  but  his  majesty  refused 
sed  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
1.  The  duke  of  Wellington  received,  through  Lord  Lynd- 
lis  majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration,  and 
3rtook  the  task  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
ever  been  the  fate  of  a  British  statesman  to  encounter, 
tion  was  plunged  into  an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  state 
tement ;  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  eighty, 
y  pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  the  late  ministry;  ad- 
to  the  crown  were  sent  from  various  popular  bodies  which 
J  no  means  distinguished  by  moderation  of  tone  or  language ) 
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associations  were  formed  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Befom 
Measure,  and  the  country  seemed  brought  to  the  yerge  of  a  levo- 
lution.  Under  such  circumstances  the  duke  of  Wellington  saw 
that  success  was  hopeless,  he  resigned  the  commission  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  his  com- 
munications with  his  former  adyisers.  Earl  Orey  returned  to 
office ;  a  secret  compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be 
created  if  the  Keform  Bill  were  suffered  to  pass ;  and  the  measDR, 
haying  been  rapidly  hurried  through  the  remaining  stages,  reouTed 
the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  Beta 
Bills  attracted  comparatiyely  but  little  notice;  a  law  for  enfordng 
the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland  was  more  yigoroualy  opposed, 
and  the  ignorant  peasants  of  Ireland  were  encouraged  by  their 
adyocates  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  impost. 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the  Befom 
Bill  the  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers  from  the  republicans  on  the  one  hand  lod 
the  partisans  of  the  exiled  family  on  the  other.  The  repnUiaa 
party  was  the  more  violent  and  infinitely  the  more  daogeron^ 
because,  in  the  capital  at  least,  there  was  a  much  greater  mass  to 
whom  its  opinions  and  incentiyes  were  likely  to  be  agreeahk 
There  was  also  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  its  members  which  almoet 
amoimted  to  insanity ;  several  attempts  were  made  to  aasaasiittte 
the  king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  may  be  justly  regarded  as  pro- 
vidential. When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  brought  to 
trial  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary  doctrmes ;  treated 
the  king  with  scorn  and  derision ;  inveighed  against  the  existiiig 
institutions  of  the  country ;  entered  into  brutal  and  violent  alte^ 
cations  with  the  public  prosecutor;  menaced  the  juries  and  in- 
sulted the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length 
worked  out  a  remedy ;  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  canned 
to  such  an  excess  of  absurdity  that  it  became  ridiculoua;  thi 
republicans  were  disarmed  when  they  found  that  the  noiwenfle  of, 
their  inflated  speeches  produced  not  intimidation  but  shouts  rf 
laughter.  Moderate  men  took  courage ;  the  middle  chuses^  U 
whose  prosperity  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  w«a 
essentially  necessary,  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  and  the  repolh 
licans  were  forced  to  remain  silent  until  some  new  excitement  rf 
the  public  mind  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  dissemhiatipg 
mischievous  falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
family  were  called,  in  the  south  of  France  injured  the  cause  it  was 
designed  to  serve.  It  was  easily  suppressed,  but  the  govenmeBt 
learned  that  the  duchess  de  Berri,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  BotI^ 
deaux,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  had  made  amoge- 
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ia  for  IftTK^i ng  in  La  Vendue,  and  heading  the  royalists  in  the 
rince.  Such  preparations  were  made  that  when  the  duchess 
led  she  found  her  partisans  dL^theartened)  and  their  movements 
closely  watched  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
mble  in  any  force.  Still  she  resolved  to  persevere,  but  the 
irprise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and  insignificant 
cks,  made  by  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country ;  and  the  pro- 
lings  of  the  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  those  of  brigands, 
duchess  continued  five  months  in  the  country,  though  actively 
med  by  the  military  and  police ;  she  was  at  length  betrayed 
me  of  her  associates,  and  made  prisoner.  The  government  of 
is  Philippe  treated  the  royal  captive  with  great  clemency; 
had  not  been  long  in  prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
pregnant,  having  been  privately  married  some  time  before  her 
fit.  This  imfortunate  circumstance  threw  such  an  air  of 
zvle  over  the  entire  enterprise  that  the  royalists  abandoned  all 
her  efibrts  against  the  government. 

^hile  the  south  of  France  was  thus  agitated  by  the  royalists, 
18  narrowly  escaped  the  perils  of  a  republican  revolution.  The 
)ral  of  General  Lamarque  afforded  the  opportunity  for  this 
sreak,  which  lasted  about  five  hours  and  was  attended  with 
it  loss  of  life.  The  entire  body  of  the  military  and  all  the 
lectable  citizens  supported  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  good 
yr,  cat  else  the  consequence  would  have  been  a  new  revolution. 
I  revolt  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  ministerial  influence 
he  chambers ;  when  they  met  the  opposition  could  not  muster 
■e  than  half  the  number  of  votes  that  supported  the  cabinet. 
L  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  representatives  of  the  five 
it  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  England, 
loging  the  conditions  on  which  Belgium  should  be  separated 
a  Holland ;  to  these  terms  the  Belgians  had  acceded,  but  they 
e  declined  by  the  Dutch,  who  still  retained  the  citadel  of 
;werp.  A  French  army  entered  Belgium,  and  proceeded  to 
ege  this  fortress ;  it  was  taken  after  a  sharp  siege,  and  was 
lediately  given  up  to  a  Belgian  garrison,  the  French  retiring 
bin  their  own  frontiers  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and 
)icions  of  the  European  powers. 

'orkey  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  by  the  rebellion  of 
powerful  vassal,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  was 
ious  to  annex  Syria  to  his  territories ;  a  dispute  with  the 
emor  of  Acre  fumished  him  a  pretext  for  invading  the  country ; 
sultan  commanded  him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  treated 
I  as  a  rebel ;  Mohammed  Ali  was  so  indignant  that  he  extended 
designs  to  the  whole  empire ;  his  forces  routed  the  Turkish 
lies  in  every  battie;  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  were 
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Bubdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  Constantinople  itself  would 
have  fallen  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  Russia.  The  sultan 
was  thus  saved  from  his  rebellious  vassal^  but  the  independence  of 
his  empire  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  declining  health  of  King  Ferdinand  directed  attention  to 
the  law  of  succession  in  Spain;  his  only  child  was  an  infant 
daughter,  and  the  Salic  law,  introduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
excluded  females  from  the  throne.  Ferdinand  had  repealed  this 
law,  but  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  mortal  agonies  the 
partisans  of  his  brother,  Don  Oarlos,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
surest  support  of  the  priesthood  and  of  arbitrary  power,  induced 
liim  to  disinherit  his  daughter,  and  recognise  Don  Carlos  as  hdr 
to  the  crown.  The  very  next  day  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  understanding;  the  queen  instantly  brought  before 
him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  commit,  and  the  king 
was  so  indignant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his  ministers  but 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal  party.  A  general 
amnesty  was  published ;  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  supporting 
the  constitution  were  invited  home,  and  the  Carlist  party  was  so 
discouraged  that  it  sank  without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself 
his  wife,  and  his  wife*s  sister,  the  princess  of  Beira,  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  Madrid ;  they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don 
Miguel,  the  iisurper  of  PortugaL 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  died ;  his  daughter 
was  proclaimed  at  Madrid,  but  Carlist  insurrections  broke  out  in 
several  parts  of  Spain,  and  continued,  with  little  interruption,  for 
neaily  twenty  years. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  extended 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  hia 
infant  son :  an  event  the  more  singular  as  he  had  some  time  before 
resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  Donna 
Maria  de  Gloria.  When  Pedro  returned  to  Europe  he  resolved  to 
assert  his  daughter's  rights,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Don 
Miguel ;  soldiers  were  secretly  enlisted  in  France  and  England, 
the  refugees  from  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  formed  into  regiments^ 
and,  after  some  delay,  a  respectable  armament  was  collected  in 
the  Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria.  Pedro 
resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed  near  Oporto 
and  made  himself  master  of  that  city ;  but  his  further  operations 
were  cramped  by  the  want  of  money  and  of  the  munitions  of  war ; 
Oporto  was  invested  by  Don  Miguel,  and  for  several  months  tbe 
contest  between  the  two  brothers  was  confined  to  the  desultoij 
operations  of  a  siege.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  Ikm 
Pedro  intrusted  the  command  of  his  naval   force  to  Admiral 
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pier ;  this  gallant  officer,  after  having  landed  a  division  of  the 
ly  in  the  proyince,  sought  Don  Miguel's  fleet,  which,  though 
erior  in  numher  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he  attacked 
h  such  energy  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  large  vessels  belong- 
to  the  usurper  struck  their  colours.    This  brilliant  success, 
owed  by  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to  Pedro's  forces 
h  little  difficulty,  and  the  recognition  of  the  young  queen  by 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  proved  fatal  to  Miguel's  cause. 
»r  some  faint  attempts  at  protracted  resistance  he  abandoned 
struggle,  and  sought  shelter  in  Italy. 

)on  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  triumph,  did  little 
iry  to  the  constitutional  cause.  His  daughter  was  married 
t  to  the  prince  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  did  not  long  survive  his 
itials ;  her  second  husband  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
[>urg,  nearly  allied  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 
Several  disturbances  in  the  Papal  States  gave  the  French  a 
text  for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave  just  grounds 
offence  to  Austria.  But  neither  party  wished  to  hazard  the 
lis  of  war.  The  pope  excommunicated  all  the  liberals  in  his 
ninions,  but  was  mortified  to  find  that  ecclesiastical  censures, 
>^  so  formidable,  were  now  ridiculous.  When  the  French 
icuated  Ancona  he  was  obliged  to  hire  a  body  of  Swiss  troops 
his  personal  protection,  and  the  pay  of  these  mercenaries  almost 
ned  his  treasury.  To  so  low  a  state  was  the  papal  power  reduced, 
dch  was  once  supreme  in  Europe,  and  had  exercised  unlimited 
ay  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  potentates  and  nations. 
The  attention  of  the  first  Beformed  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
IS  chiefly  engrossed  by  domestic  affairs.  In  consequence  of  the 
ntinued  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a  coercive  statute  was 
ssed,  containing  many  severe  enactments,  but  at  the  same  time 
e  Irish  Church  was  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for 
clesiastical  purposes  was  levied  on  its  revenues,  and  the  number 
bishoprics  was  diminished. 

But  measures  of  still  greater  importance  soon  occupied  the 
tention  of  parliament ;  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
newed,  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  country ;  the  East  India 
ompany  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  and 
le  Ixade  to  Hindustan  and  China  thrown  open ;  but  the  Company 
as  permitted  to  retain  its  territorial  sovereignty.  Finally  a  plan 
^as  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery ;  the  service 
f  the  negro  was  changed  into  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period, 
nd  a  compensation  of  twenty  millions  was  voted  to  the  planterp. 
"here  was  a  very  active  though  not  a  very  large  section  of  the 
louse  of  Commons  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extent  of  change 
reduced  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  they  demanded  much  greater  inno- 
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vatioiis,  and  tfaey  succeeded  in  exciting  feelings  of  discontent  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  Popular  diacontent  was  not  con- 
lined  to  England  j  it  was  general  throughout  Europe^  but  fortunately 
no  serious  efiTorts  were  made  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  second  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering  the  administm- 
tion  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  was  very  fiercely  attacked  outside 
the  walls  of  parliament.  It  was,  however,  generally  supported  by 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties;  though  its  enactment  gieatlj 
weakened  the  popularity  of  the  ministers.  The  cabinet  was  itself 
divided  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  and 
the  dissensions  respecting  the  regulation  of  the  Church,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill  in  that  country^  arose  to  such  a  height 
that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded 
Earl  Grey  as  premier,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  kii]g 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change  ;  and  that  on  the  Irish 
Church  question  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  his  ministers.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
death  of  Earl  Spencer  removed  Lord  Althorp,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  rendered  some  new 
modifications  necessary.  The  king  took  advantage  of  the  oppo> 
tunity  to  dismiss  the  ministers,  and  summoned  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
who  was  travelling  in  Italy,  to  return  home  and  undertake  the 
government.  But  the  country  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a 
change  of  policy  as  was  imphed  in  the  formation  of  a  Tory 
ministry;  and  in  the  spring  of  1835  Lord  Melbourne  resumed 
office,  and  continued  at  the  treasury  for  six  years.  Two  only  of 
these  had  passed,  when  William  IV.  died  in  tiiie  summer  of  1837. 

Siscnoir  IV.    History  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

William  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess  "N^ctoria, 
daughter  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Kent.  The  accession  of  the 
youthful  sovereign  was  hailed  by  the  nation  with  great  enthunasm; 
but  the  queen  was  hardly  of  age,  and  though  she  had  been 
educated  with  great  care  and  judgment,  she  was,  of  necessity, 
quite  inexperienced  in  the  details  of  political  business,  and  was 
forced  to  rely  in  a  great  degree  on  the  teaching  and  guidance  of 
the  prime  minister.  These  circumstances  added  strength  to  the 
position  of  Lord  Melbourne,  whose  imperturbable  good  temper  and 
courtly  manners,  combined  with  his  sound  judgment  and  consideN 
able  abilities,  eminently  qualified  him  to  act  as  adviser,  and  in 
some  sense  tutor  to  a  youthful  princess. 

His  one  great  fault  was  unconquerable  indolence ;  and  to  this  it 
may  be  mainly  attributed  that  the  period  of  his  ministry  was  one 
of  almost  general  disturbance.  Though  Hanover  was  now  aepar 
rated  from  England,  for  that  kingdom^  being  under  the  Salic  law. 
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ocHild  not  receive  a  female  soyereign,  and  consequently  passed  to 
her  tmcle^  the  duke  of  Cumberland^  who  succeeded  to  its  throne 
with  the  title  of  Ernest  I. ;  and;  though  the  severance  might  have 
beea  expected  in  some  degree  to  disentangle  England  from  foreign 
politics,  yet  within  the  next  year  or  two  England,  which  had 
united  with  France  to  support  the  rights  of  the  infant  queen  of 
Spain  against  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  nearly  quarrelled  with  that 
nation  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  sultan,  when  Mehemet  Ali 
endeavoured  to  render  his  authority  as  pacha  of  Egypt,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte.    Mehemet  was  a  ruler  of  great  ability  and 
great  ambition ;  and  ever  since  the  battle  of  Navarino  had  been 
endeavouring  to  encroach  on  the  authority  of  the  sultan.    He  had 
overrun  Syria,  and  at  one  time  even  approached  Constantinople 
itself  in  a  hostile  attitude.    The  French  government  had  secretly 
encouraged  him ;  Russia  had  supported  the  sultan,  not  without 
exacting  large  concessions  as  the  price  of  her  service ;  and  Eng- 
land had  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  two.    But  in  1839, 
the  sultan  resolved  to  attempt  to  reduce  his  vassal  to  obedience 
by  force,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  Alexandria,  and  an  army  into  Syria. 
Mehemet  was  equally  resolved  to  resist  by  force ;  and  when  his 
son,  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Negeb,  he  de- 
manded that  Syria  should  be  ceded  to  him  in  perpetuity.    As  such 
a  concession  would  have  tended  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
sultan's  power,  England,  united  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
in  concluding  a  treaty  with  Turkey ;  England  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
under  Sir  Robert  Stopford  to  the  Levant  to  arrest  Mehemet's  pro- 
gress; and,  as  he  refused  to  submit,  Stopford  attacked  and  took 
possession  of  Acre,  Sedon,  and  his  other  strongholds  on  the  coast, 
and  landed  a  small  body  of  troops  imder  Commodore  Napier  to 
co-operate  with  the  Turkish  army.    Napier  defeated  Ibrahim  at 
Boharsefl*,  and  in  the  winter  of  1840,  Mehemet  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Syria ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  Egypt  was  secured 
to  him  and  his  descendants  as  an  hereditary  government. 

During  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Canada,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  the  French  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Lower  Province  to  throw  off  the  connection  with 
Britain,  which  might  have  become  formidable,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sagacity  and  resolution  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir 
John  Colbome,  a  veteran  soldier  who  had  won  a  high  reputation 
in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  He  at  once  sent  the  bulk  of 
the  troops  at  his  disposal  against  the  only  force  which  ventured  to 
show  itself  in  arms ;  and  Uiough  a  body  of  armed  men  from  the 
United  States  joined  the  insurgents,  utterly  defeated  them.  Most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  taken  prisoners ;  but  Colbome 
judged  it  sufficient  to  execute  two,  and  to  banish  a  few  more.    The 
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rest  were  pazdoned ;  and  the  colony  has  ever  since  been  quiet  and 
loyal,  its  tranquillity  being  promoted  by  the  subsequent  union  ci 
the  two  provinces.  In  India^  during  the  same  period,  we  became 
involTed  in  a  war  of  great  magnitude  as  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after.* But  a  greater  indication  of  the  weaJmess  of  the  govern- 
ment than  could  be  afforded  by  any  troubles  abroad,  was  to  be 
seen  in  alarming  disturbances,  which,  in  1839,  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  England  itself.  A  body  of  demagogues  had  been  of  late 
attempting  to  inflame  the  populace  to  demand  a  new  Befoim 
Bill ;  which  was  to  embody  universal  suf&age,  vote  by  ballot, 
annual  parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualificatioD 
for  members  of  parliament^  as  indispensable  points  of  the  charter 
to  which  the  people,  as  tiiey  maintained,  were  entitled.  From 
their  advocacy  of  this  Charter  they  assumed  the  name  of  ChartistB. 
And  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  did  the  denuigogues  excite  the 
lower  classes  at  Birmingham,  that  they  broke  out  in  a  liot,  which 
for  a  moment  threatened  the  whole  town  wifh  destruction ;  strip- 
ping the  houses  of  those  who  opposed  their  views  of  their  fami- 
ture,  of  which  they  made  a  bonnre,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  themselves.  And  at  Newport,  in  Moimiouthshire,  they 
rose  in  formal  insurrection,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  linen- 
draper  of  the  name  of  Frost,  attacked  the  town  at  night  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  and  overpowering  the  soldiers  quartered 
there,  and  then  raising  a  general  revolt  throughout  the  district 
Fortunately  Mr.  Philippe,  the  mayor,  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  With  the  aid  of  the  troops  he  quelled  the 
riot ;  Frost  and  some  of  his  chief  accomplices  were  capitally  con- 
victed and  transported  for  life.  And  thus  order  was  promptly 
re-established. 

But  a  concurrence  of  such  events  so  weakened  the  ministry  in 
general  estimation,  that,  in  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  the 
country  was  prepared  to  support  a  Conservative  ministry;  the 
ancient  term  Tory  having  begun  to  give  place  to  that  of  Conserva- 
tive, as  subsequently  the  opposite  appellation  of  Whig  became 
merged  in  the  wider  name  of  Liberal ;  and  in  May  he  moved  and 
carried  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Melboome's 
cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne  appealed  to  the  country ;  but  in  the  new 
parliament  he  had  fewer  supporters  still,  and  Peel  formed  a  new 
govemm«5nt. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  kingdom  increased  greatly  in 
prosperi^,  owing  very  mainly  to  the  finandal  skill  with  which  he 
developed  the  national  resources ;  lightening  the  taxes  which  were 
most  oppressive,  and  introducing  many  measures  calculated  to 

*  See  infra,  c.  xii.  aecL  it 
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loourage  trade.  But  the  most  important  event  of  his  administra- 
on  was  the  entire  removal  of  the  tax  on  the  importation  of  com. 
.  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  interest  had  long  demanded 
8  abolition ;  and  these  views  had  latterly  been  urged  with  great 
ioquence  bj  two  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
lut  the  minister  continued  its  steady  advocate  till,  in  the  autumn 
r  1846,  a  blight  fell  on  the  potato  crop  in  every  part  of  the  two 
lands — ^in  Ireland  producing  a  complete  famine,  which  he  saw  no 
BJ  of  relieving  but  by  at  once  repealing  all  taxes  on  the  impor- 
ktion  of  food  of  any  kind.  His  proposid  excited  most  vehement 
^position.  The  ablest  of  his  own  colleagues,  Lord  Stanley  (the 
resent  Lord  Derby)  resigned  his  office  of  secretary  for  the 
ilonies,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  it ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
urrying  his  measure,  though  his  success  was  fatal  to  his  ministry, 
id  led  to  an  irreparable  split  in  the  Conservative  party.  The 
rotectionists,  as  those  were  called  who  adhered  to  Lord  Stanley, 
oked  upon  themselves  as  having  been  deliberately  betrayed  by 
eel,  and  united  with  the  Whigs  to  defeat  him  in  the  House  of 
ommons  on  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Lreland,  which,  under  the  pressure 
'  real  and  great  distress,  had  lately  been  in  a  more  disturbed  and 
ingerous  state  than  ever.  He  resigned  office. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  administration,  a  cordial  under- 
anding  had  been  maintained  between  the  governments  of  France 
id  England,  cemented  by  the  friendly  and  mutual  visits  of  the 
70  sovereigns.  It  is  true  that  a  flagrant  act  of  usurpation  was 
)rpetrated  by  a  French  admiral  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the 
est  flimsy  pretences  he  occupied  the  island  of  Tahiti,  established 
le  French  protectorate,  and  expelled  some  of  the  English  mis- 
>xiarie8.  But  the  English  ministers  were  well  aware  that  this 
t  waff  not  countenanced  by  the  French  cabinet,  though  Guizot, 
e  French  minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  was  too  weak  to  en- 
unter  the  unpopularity  of  its  disavowal.  It  was,  besides, 
iriooa  that  France  was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by 
e  popular  passion  for  colonies :  the  occupation  of  Algiers  en- 
iled  a  vast  outlay  of  treasure  and  waste  of  life,  for  Abd-el-Eader, 
e  heroic  leader  of  the  Arab  tribes,  for  years  maintained  a  san- 
dnaiy  war&re  against  the  conquerors  of  Algeria.  But  at  length 
eae  wild  sons  of  the  desert  were  subdued,  and  Abd-el-Eader 
rrendered  to  the  French  general,  the  due  d'Aumale,  son  of 
>ui8  Philippe,  in  December  1847.  The  gallant  chief  was  long  a 
isoner  in  France,  but  was  at  last  set  free  by  the  emperor  Louis 
apoleon. 

Peel  was  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell;  whose  period  of 
>wer,  though  marked  by  no  ministerial  measures  of  importance, 
u  nevertheless  rendered  memorable  by  very  important  events 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.    In  1847,  O'Connell  died,  and  those  who 
had  been  his  most  influential  followers,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  his  prudence  and  fear  of  the  law,  plunged  into  open  rebellion, 
which  they  had  not  the  means  of  sustaining  for  a  single  day.    The 
new  leader  was  a  gentleman  of  liigh  birth^  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
M.  P.  for  Limerick.    With  the  aid  of  a  few  newspaper  writers  and 
other  demagogues   of  that  dass^  he  collected  a  body  of  the 
poorest  peasantry  in  arms,  who,  when  they  found  the  soldiers 
preparing  to  attack  them,  fled ;  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  single  policeman.    He  and  his  chief  accomplices  were  tried  for 
and  convicted  of  high  treason ;  but,  though  one  or  two  lives  had 
been  lost  in  the  affiray,  the  whole  afiair  had  been  too  contemptible 
for  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  carried  out  against  them. 
They  were  transported;  and  many  years  afterwards  even  that 
penalty  was  remitted,  and  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
own  country ;  though  all  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence. 
In  1850  Peel  also  died,  horn  injuries  received  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  the  park.    But  before  that  time  all  Europe  had  been 
convulsed  by  a  fresh  revolution  in  France.    M.  Guizot,  the  French 
prime  minister,  had  been  growing  gmduaUy  unpopular,  more  ftom 
a  manifest  deficiency  of  practical  energy  in  its  different  depart- 
ments, than  from  any  active  vice  of  his  government ;  though  men, 
who  were  certainly  not  scrupulous  themselves,  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  him  with  both  public  and  private  corruption.    For  men 
with  such  a  reputation  of  weakness,  a  single  act  of  energy  is  often 
more  fatal  than  a  continuance  of  vacillation  and  timidity,  and  bo 
it  proved  in  his  case.    A  party  of  politicians  of  the  metropolis, 
chiefly  newspaper  writers,  little  known  except  in  their  own  imme- 
diate circle  of  admirers,  announced  an  intention  of  having  a  public 
dinner  of  the  friends  of  Heform.    It  was  to  have  been  hdd  on 
February  24, 1848.  And  the  government,  with  an  injudicious  fear, 
giving  importance  to  what  otherwise  would  have  been  productiTe 
of  nothing  beyond  a  few  violent  speeches^  two  days  before  the 
appointed    day  unexpectedly  prohibited  the  intended  meeting. 
The  result  showed  what  a  volcano  is  at  all  times  slumbering 
beneath  the  tranquil  surface  of  society  in  Paris.    The  jonmalisto 
published  to  all  France  the  furious  harangues  which  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  contented  to  pronounce  at  the  dinner-table. 
In  a  few  hours  all  Paris  rose  in  insurrection.    The  mob  barricaded 
the  streets ;  the  troops,  destitute  of  commanders  at  once  resolote 
and  loyal,  were  either  overpowered  or  seduced.    The  king,  Louia 
Philippe,  sagacious  and  fearless  as  he  ever  had  been,  seemed 
suddenly  bereft  of  both  courage  and  capacity ;  without  striJdiig  a 
single  blow  for  his  crown,  he  fled  from  Paris ;  and  in  disguisey  and 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Smithy  hastened  to  the  northeiD 
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If  and  crossing  the  Channel  took  refuge  in  England,  where, 
ig  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  had  lived  many  years  before.  A 
blic  was  established  in  France ;  the  head  of  which  was  to  be 
esident  elected  for  four  years,  not  incapable  of  re-election ;  and 

some  months,  Louis  Napoleon,  a  nephew  of  the  great  emperor 
son  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  the  king  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense 
ihamais,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  was  elected  president. 
Dst  from  the  iirst,  however,  there  was  a  formidable  opposition 
8  government  in  the  assembly,  and  attacks  were  made  on  his 
stiy,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  succeeded  in  defeating  it 
large  majority.  The  ministry  which  succeeded  it  only  lasted 
;  months.  A  new  cabinet  was  formed  at  the  end  of  October ; 
as  the  assembly  showed  itself  still  opposed  to  the  government, 
)re8ident  determined  no  longer  to  keep  terms  with  it,  but  to 
I  himself  absolute.  He  took  his  measures  with  secrecy  and 
ition  *j  and  on  December  2,  1861,  he  issued  a  series  of  decrees, 
nost  important  of  which  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  the 
dl  of  state,  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  summoned 
rhole  nation  to  vote  on  the  question,  whether  he  should  be 
lued  in  oiBce  for  ten  years.  At  the  same  time,  he  guarded 
st  all  opposition  by  arresting  those  whom  he  thought  most 
'  to  be  formidable,  including  all  the  most  eminent  generals, 
when,  the  next  day,  symptoms  of  discontent  at  these  acts  of 
ice  were  seen  in  IJie  city,  and  one  or  two  barricades  were 
)d,  he  put  the  troops  in  motion,  who  quelled  the  riot  with 
cedented  severity ;  firing  cannon  down  the  streets,  and  pour- 
'olleys  of  musketry  into  the  houses  in  pure  wantonness. 
8  the  end  of  the  next  year,  he  resolved  to  convert  his  presi- 

for  ten  years  into  perpetual  sovereignty,  and  summoned  the 
1  to  vote  in  the  question  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire. 

also  was  voted  with  a  concurrence  which  approached 
mity ;  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1862,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
'ed  emperor,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 
the  mean  time  nearly  every  other  country  of  Europe  had  felt 
ifiuenc^  of  the  French  Revolution.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died 
le  1846,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.,  who  ascended  the 

throne  at  the  age  uf  fifty-four,  being  one  of  the  youngest 
ever  elected.  He  began  his  reign  by  several  popular  acts,  in 
lance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people.  But  the  influence  of 
ia  continued  to  work  busily  on  the  side  of  despotism.  An 
pt  at  insurrection  was  put  down  at  Rome,  and  a  few  weeks 
rards  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  the 
1  of  which  alone  had  been  awarded  to  them  by  the  congress 
enna.  The  king  of  Sardinia  joined  the  pope  in  a  protest 
it  this  act  of  injustice.    The  pope  continued  his  course  of 
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popular  measures,  and  instituted  a  municipal  council  for  the  dty 
of  Rome  and  an  elective  council  of  state.  To  these  were  added,  m 
the  spring  of  1848,  a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.  The^e 
changes  were  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  by  the  people,  who, 
however,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  became  more  exorbitant  in  their 
demands.  The  pope  wavered  in  his  policy,  and  soon  showed  him- 
self more  inclined  to  go  backwards  than  forwards.  His  prime 
minister.  Count  Rossi,  was  assassinated.  Pius  himself  was  obliged 
to  fly,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Gaeta,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
dominions  of  Naples.  From  thence  he  issued  a  protest  against  the 
acts  of  the  provisional  junta  which  had  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Rome.  The  junta,  however,  proclaimed  that  the 
pope  was  divested  of  all  temporal  power,  and  that  the  state  was  a 
republic  The  French  Republic  now,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe, 
took  up  the  cause  of  Pius  and  sent  a  force  to  Rome,  under  Oenend 
Oudinot,  who  made  an  attack  on  the  city  in  June  1850,  and  entered 
it  triumphantly,  after  a  siege  of  a  month.  The  temporal  authority 
of  the  pope  was  immediately  re-established,  and  after  some  months' 
delay,  Pius  himself  again  took  possession  of  his  throne  on  April  4th, 
1850,  and  now  rules  according  to  the  same  maxims  as  his  predeoesson. 
The  king  of  Naples  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  granted  a 
legislative  chamber  to  his  Neapolitan  subjects,  and  had  restored 
to  the  Sicilians  their  constitution  of  1812,  and  withdrawn  the 
Neapolitan  troops  from  the  island ;  but  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
the  popular  power,  and  determined  to  crush  it  by  a  sudden  effort, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  up  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  unbridled 
ferocity  and  rapine  of  the  lowest  populace ;  and  then  proclaimed 
in  his  own  mangled  and  exhausted  capital  that  its  national 
guard  was  disbanded  and  its  representative  chamber  dissolved. 
The  Sicilians,  who  had  already  formally  deposed  him,  and  had 
chosen  the  duke  of  Oenoa  for  their  sovereign,  were  soon  afterwards 
attacked ;  Messina  was  bombarded,  and  the  utmost  cruelty  wreaked 
upon  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  year,  when  tiie 
popular  cause  was  rapidly  sinking  throughout  Italy,  that  with  the 
capitulation  of  Palermo  the  last  trace  of  Sicilian  independence  was 
destroyed  1  In  Tuscany  also  a  constitution  had  beeoi  granted  bj 
the  grand  duke,  but  the  same  mutual  jealousies  between  tiie 
sovereign  and  his  subjects  prevailed.  The  grand  duke  was  obBged 
to  join  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Lombards,  in 
the  league  against  Austria ;  but  after  the  flight  of  Gregory  from 
Rome,  through  distrust  of  his  subjects,  and  a  popular  outbreak  in 
his  own  capital,  he  fled  from  his  territories  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Austria,  by  which  power  he  was  restored  in  1850. 
But  the  most  important  movement  in  Italy  was  that  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian,   and  Croatian  in- 
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otiGDa,  threatened  at  one  time  the  dismemberment  of  the 
rian  empire ;  commencing  with  a  successful  rising  in  Milan, 
ijombards  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrian  troops 
id  the  Adige;  the  Venetians  had  also  forced  their  fleet  to 
I  to  Trieste.  In  the  mean  while  Vienna  itself  had  been 
ag  through  a  series  of  commotions,  which  increased  in  violence 
e  suspicion  was  confirmed  that  the  concessions  of  the  govern- 
were  insincere.  The  emperor  removed  to  Innspruck,  when 
attempts  at  reaction  were  made  that  were  again  defeated. 
[>rime  minister  of  Hungary,  Count  Louis  Batthyany,  had  been 
ivouring  to  obtain  the  demands  of  the  constitutional  party  in 
ountry  from  the  court  of  Vienna ;  the  Croats  and  Servians, 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  Hungarians,  appeared  in  arms 
r  their  ban  Jellachich  to  oppose  the  Hungarian  claims,  and 
chich  himself  was  declared  a  rebel  by  the  emperor  of  Austria ; 
n  a  few  months  he  was  pardoned,  and  appointed  commander- 
def  of  all  Hungary,  while  Hungary  itself  was  subjected  to 
ial  law.  A  more  violent  insurrection  than  any  which  had 
)ded  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  minister  of  war,  and 
id  Vienna  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents, 
soon  after  the  hopes  of  the  empire  began  to  revive ;  Field 
ihal  Badetski,  though  a  veteran  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
ly  defeated  the  Sardinians  at  Novara,  and  re-established  the 
ority  of  the  emperor  in  Lombardy.  In  Hungary,  the  struggle 
d  longer.  Kossuth,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  notoriously  bad 
icter,  but  of  great  political  capacity,  had  won  the  confidence 
be  Hungarian  rebels;  had  been  declared  the  protector  of 
gaary,  and  with  the  generals  Gorgey  and  Bern  maintained  a 
b  struggle  against  the  Austrians  and  their  Bussian  allies ;  but 
^y  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  then  the  other  Hungarian  leaders 
ped  into  Turkey,  and  remained  under  the  protection  of  the 
an,  who  refused  to  deliver  them .  up  to  the  Bussian  and 
trian  courts. 

lie  Prussian  malcontents  too  enforced  their  demands  upon  the 
:  by  an  insurrection  in  March  1848,  and  from  that  time  for 
ral  months  popular  institutions  began  to  gain  ground  in 
many ;  but  the  excesses  conunitted  in  Posen,  Baclen,  Wur- 
burg.  Saxony,  and  many  other  places,  soon  produced  a  reaction, 
king  of  Denmark  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  dnchies  of 
leswig  and  Holstein,  which  as  states  of  the  Gtormanic  empire 
ned  national  privileges  distinct  from  those  of  their  Danish 
)w-Bubjects.  The  king  of  Prussia  supported  the  insurgent 
bies,  and  Denmark  retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  the  Prussian 
German  ports.  This  struggle  was  maintained  till  1850,  when 
ras  terminated  in  a  manner  favourable  to  Denmark  by  the 

1 1 
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interference  of  the  great  powers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
the  yarious  attempts  made  to  reconstitate  the  German  empire; 
attempts  to  which  the  great  impediment  was  the  riyalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  archduke 
John  of  Austria  was  elected  Vicar  of  the  German  Empire  in  June 
1848 ;  a  congress  of  deputies  took  the  place  of  the  old  Germamc 
diet  at  Frai^ort  to  arrange  for  the  convoking  of  a  Nalioiul 
Assembly,  but  as  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  German  soyereigiu 
became  more  and  more  decided^  the  Frankfort  Assembly  fell  into 
disfavouTi  imtil  at  last  a  return  was  made  to  the  old  Germanic 
diet. 

Events  in  Spain  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  a  little  weakened  the  cordiality  between  England 
and  France.  Ohristinay  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  a  woman  of 
little  principle  and  profligate  habits^  married  a  groom  named 
Munoz,  whom  she  created  duke  of  Eianzares.  She  was  expelled 
from  Spain  by  one  revolution,  and  recalled  by  another.  To  secure 
the  support  of  France,  she  allowed  Louis  Philippe  to  regulate  the 
marriages  of  her  daughters ;  of  whom  the  elder.  Queen  Isabella, 
was  united  to  her  cousin,  Don  Francisco,  and  the  younger  to  the 
duke  de  Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  the  king  of  the  French. 
Some  circumstances  of  duplicity  in  the  French  king's  arrangemest 
of  these  marriages  created  a  coolness  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  France.  Its  worst  result  was,  that  the  despots  of 
Eastern  Europe  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  Polish  independence,  by  anneTing  the  repuUic  d 
Cracow  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

Since  this  time  Spain  has  been  distracted  by  a  series  of  reyo- 
lutions,  partly  political  and  partly  excited  by  tiie  profligate  liTes 
of  its  rulers.  In  1850,  it  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  ita 
colony  of  Cuba;  one  Lopez,  at  the  head  of  some  Amencaa 
adventurers,  reckoning  on  the  support  of  the  Creole  population, 
attempted  to  seize  the  island,  but  his  expedition  was  foiled,  and 
upon  his  renewing  the  attempt  in  the  following  year,  himself  and 
several  accomplices  were  taken  and  executed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  emancipated  colonies  of  Spain  have 
not  yet  profited  by  their  independence  so  far  as  to  establish 
permanent  and  useful  governments.  The  United  States  took 
advantage  of  dissensions  in  Mexico  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Texas,  adding  Texas  and  Florida  as  two  more  states  to  their  union. 
The  Mexicans  after  a  protest  declared  war,  and  a  tedious  struggle 
took  place,  in  which,  however,  the  Mexicans  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  a  large  portion  of  territory,  including  North 
California,  to  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  events  were  taking  place,  which,  if  of 
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it  permanent  importance,  produced  great  temporary  excite- 
In  the  autumn  of  I860,  the  pope  issued  a  brief  es- 
ing  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  England,  and  appointing 
of  archbishops  and  bishops,  instead  of  the  vicars  apostolic, 
3m  the  government  of  the  Romish  Church  had  previously 
arried  on.  And  this  step,  which  was  generally  looked  on 
Dvasion  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  almost  a  personal  insult 
queen,  awakened  universal  indignation.  Some  even  of  the 
ofluential  Roman  Catholics  in  parliament  expressed  their 
■oval  of  it.  And  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  bill  to 
i  the  assumption  of  the  titles  conferred  by  the  pope ;  but  it 
t  veiy  favourably  received.  And  when,  almost  at  the  opening 
lession,  his  ministry  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pied  office.  As  neither  Lord  Stanley  nor  Lord  Aberdeen,  to 
f  whom  the  queen  applied,  was  able  to  make  satisfactoiy 
iinents,  he  resumed  his  post  for  a  time, 
year  1851  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Exhibition  for  the 
y  of  all  Nations,  which  was  opened  in  state  by  the  queen 
Ist  May,  and  closed  on  the  14tli  October,  having  been 
during  that  time  by  more  than  seven  millions  of  people. 
3atest  public  interest  was  felt  in  a  project  so  well  adapted 
:e  the  various  nations  of  the  world  to  the  employment  of 
iculiar  skill  and  the  production  of  their  several  commodities, 
destroy  national  prejudices,  by  encouraging  a  friendly 
irse  between  the  peoples  of  various  countries. 
te  course  of  the  year  gold-flelds  were  discovered  in  several 
'  the  Australian  colonies,  in  the  Bathurst  Mountains,  on  the 
»nibie  in  the  Turon  district,  and  under  the  very  streets  of 
me ;  and  such  was  the  success  attending  the  first  year's 
l^gings,  that  in  little  more  than  two  months  145,117  ounces 
:port6d  from  Victoria. 

16  beginning  of  1852  Lord  John  was  again  forced  to  resigD ; 
rd  Stanley,  who  had  recently  succeeded  bis  father,  Lord 
Qow  formed  a  Conservative  administration.  But  the  party 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which,  though  small  in  number, 
3d  several  men  of  distinguished  ability,  combined  with  that 
John  Russell,  and  with  the  extreme  Radicals,  in  oppoaitian. 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Derby  also  was  ddeated  in 
ise  of  Commons  on  his  financial  policy;  and  in  the  last 
f  December  Lord  Aberdeen  became  prime  minister,  with 
>hn  Russell  for  his  foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
lor  of  the  exchequer. 

ig  Lord  Derby's  ministry,  the  duke  of  Wellington  died,  in 
^-fourth  year.  By  the  queen's  command  he  received  the 
if  a  public  funeral,  at  the  national  expense,  in  St  PauVs ;  the 
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ceremony  being  delajed  for  more  than  two  monthsy  in  order  thrt 
the  Parliament,  whidi  was  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of  Noyemher, 
might  make  it  still  more  emphatically  the  act  of  the  whole  nation 
by  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  in  a  formal  vote  for  the  pur* 
pose.  He  had  died  at  Walmer  Castle,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours.  On  the  10th  of  NoTember, 
his  body  was  removed  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  it  lay  in  state, 
and  four  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  with  unparalleled  pomp 
in  St  Paul's. 

The  last  two  years  had  given  some  occupation  to  our  troops  boA 
in  A£ica  and  Asia— in  AfnctLf  from  a  general  rising  of  the  Caffie^ 
who  invaded  the  Cape  Colony  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  fint 
force  which  was  sent  against  them.  But  fortunately  Sir  Hany 
Smith,  an  officer  who  had  earned  high  distinction  in  the  recent 
wars  in  India,  was  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  by  a  series  d 
well-judged  and  energetic  operations  he  succeeded  in  a  ibw 
montiis  in  putting  down  the  outbreak ;  and  a  new  constitation 
was  established  for  the  whole  settlement,  though  it  was  not  tiH 
1858  that  peace  could  be  pronounced  entirely  restored.  In  Aaa  a 
fresh  attack  upon  Burmah  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  who  seized  and  ill-treated  the  captains 
of  our  merchantmen  when  they  came  within  his  reach.  To  dui^ 
tise  such  outrage,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  a  combined  nulitaiy  and 
naval  force,  under  Genend  GK)dwin  and  Admiral  Austen,  took 
Rangoon  and  Martaban;  and  a  squadron  of  small  vessels,  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Irrawaddy,  captured  Prome  and  Pegu,  and  oompdled 
the  king  to  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of  the  district  of  Psgn  to 
our  Indian  dominions,  and  to  fonnally  open  the  xitet  to  Britiali 
trade  for  the  future. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  was  also  a  short-lived  one,  thoogli  H 
owed  its  fall  not  to  any  disputes  about  the  domeetic  policy  of  the 
kingdixm,  bat  to  a  general  opinion  that  it  was  unequal  to  tin 
management  of  a  war.  For,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  England,  wiik 
France  for  its  ally,  declared  war  against  Russia,  for  the  defenee  d 
Turkey.  The  emperor  Nicholas  had  long  coveted  portions  of  tl» 
Turkish  territory;  and,  thinldng  that  the  governments  of  bolfc 
England  and  Fnmoe  were  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  oppose  him,  pixdrad  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte,  on  the  refusal  of  some  of  his  demsndi 
respecting  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  invaded 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  with  an  azmy,  while  he  sent  oat  a  fleet 
from  Sebastopol  which  destroyed  a  Turkish  squadron  lying  it 
Sinope,  with  circumstances  of  monstrous  and  unusual  barbantr. 
Turkey  claimed  the  aaastanoe  of  England,  which  was  pledged  if 
more  than  one  treaty  to  support  end  defend  her.    The  new  FieaA 
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ror,  whose  policy  from  the  first^  from  which  he  has  never 
ted,  has  been  to  cultiyate  the  union  of  the  two  nations, 
dly  agreed  with  the  English  ministry  in  its  yiews ;  and,  after 
months  had  been  spent  in  barren  negotiations,  in  March  1864, 
¥0  countries  declared  war  against  Russia.  It  was  soon  seen 
lie  power  of  Russia  had  been  greatly  overrated.    Even  her 

defensive  strength,  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  French 
in  1812  had  given  the  reputation  of  invincibility,  was  found 
formidable  only  when  she  was  attacked,  as  Napoleon  attacked 
1  the  very  centre  of  her  empire,  and  to  be  but  trifling  at  the 
nities.    And  the  point  against  which  the  allies  directed  their 

efforts  was  the  most  southern  one  of  the  czar*s  whole 
lions.  The  allies  did  indeed,  both  in  1864  and  in  1866,  send 
rful  fleets  to  the  Baltic,  which  blockaded  every  port,  de- 
id  Bomarsund  and  Sveaborg  with  many  inferior  fortresses,  and 
y  annihilated  all  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  in  that  quartei'. 
he  main  attack  was  made  upon  Sebastopol,  a  fortress  of  great 
1^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea.  Against  that, 
ptember  1664,  were  sent  both  a  large  fleet  and  a  large  army. 
Leets  found  little  to  do ;  for,  though  the  Rusdans  had  one  of 
it  equal  number  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  they  preferred 
ig  it  at  the  mouth,  that  it  might  thus  prevent  the  entrance  of 
inglish  and  French,  to  advancing  into  the  open  sea  to  engage 
But  the  armies  had  abundant  occupation  for  a  whole  year. 
te  14th  of  September  they  landed,  each  contingent  consisting 
out  26,000  men,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol. 
6  the  end  of  the  week  they  gave  the  Russians  a  decisive 
t  on  the  Alma ;  pushed  on  and  invested  Sebastopol :  and  in 
)urse  of  the  next  six  weeks  won  two  more  battles  at  Bala- 

and  Inkerman.  But  it  was  after  these  victories  that  the 
«r8  of  the  allies,  or  rather  of  the  English  coctingent,  began, 
sparable  for  a  battle,  it  was  soon  seen  to  be  utterly  deficient 
^fanisation  for  a  campaign.  In  a  protracted  warfare,  the  war 
tment  at  home  had  made  no  adequate  arrangements  for 
ying  tents  or  clothing,  or  even  food.  The  wounded  men 
1  attendance ;  their  unhurt  comrades,  from  the  deficiency  of 
ies  of  every  kind,  disease  struck  down  in  numbers  far 
ding  those  of  the  sufferers  from  Russian  bullets.  To  add  to 
miseries,  in  the  middle  of  November,  a  storm  of  unusual 
ice  wrecked  a  number  of  transports  and  provision  vessels, 
1  had  just  arrived,  before  they  could  unload  their  stores, 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  the  victorious  British  army 
ed  miseries  such  as  have  rarely  fallen  on  conquered  battalions, 
vhich  were  rendered  the  less  endurable  by  being  contrasted 
the  comparative  comfort  in  which  the  French  war  office 
Ived  to  ki  ep  its  troops. 
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The  sufferings  of  the  army  excited  universal  commiseration  at 
home ;  and  individuals  did  what  they  could  to  relieve  it.  Great 
quantities  of  stores  were  sent  out  by  private  liberality;  andaii 
English  lady,  Miss  Nightingale,  organised  a  staff  of  nurses,  and 
led  them  across  the  seas  to  tend  her  countrymen  in  the  TurloBh 
hospitals.  She  built  herself  an  imperishable  fame  by  a  career  of 
the  most  self-denying  charity  which  ever  shed  a  lustre  on  even 
the  female  character.  But  it  was  generally  felt  that  that  govern- 
ment must  be  in  fault  which  had  allowed  private  benevolence 
thus  to  discharge  its  own  duties.  The  clamour  for  a  change  in  the 
administration  became  irresistible,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  resigned 
his  office  to  Lord  Palmerston.  But,  before  any  effect  could  have 
resulted  from  the  change,  the  distress  had  passed  away.  The 
summer  of  1855  was  one  of  repeated  and  unmixed  triumphs.  Tbe 
fleet  swept  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  on  which 
Sebastopol  depended.  Several  of  the  chief  outworks  of  the 
beleaguered  city  were  taken,  and  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
Sebastopol  itself  was  carried  by  assault.  Negotiations  ensued; 
and  before  the  campaign  of  the  next  year  could  be  opened,  Rossia 
had  submitted  to  a  peace  dictated  by  the  allies,  ceding  a  portion 
of  her  territories,  agreeing  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  for 
the  future,  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  this  condi- 
tion, undertaking  not  to  establish  on  any  part  of  its  coasts  any 
arsenal  for  the  purposes  of  war.  So  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  war  in  which  she  had  been  concerned 
as  a  principal  ended  in  the  diminution  instead  of  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  her  dominions. 

The  re-estabHshment  of  peace  had  hardly  restored  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  general  tranquillity.  The  only  military  opera- 
tions, indeed,  in  which  England  has  since  been  concerned  have  been 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia ;'  but,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
even  the  congress  which  arranged  the  peace  with  Russia  was  not 
allowed  to  separate  without  the  seeds  of  a  fresh  war  having  hen 
sown.  At  the  beginning  of  1855  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  joined 
England  and  France,  and  had  sent  a  small  but  well-appointed  force 
to  co-operate  with  their  armies  in  the  Crimea ;  and  consequentlT 
his  minister  at  the  congress.  Count  Cavour,  had  a  claim  to 
be  listened  to  when  he  appealed  to  the  contracting  powers,  and  to 
England  and  France  more  especially,  to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  state  of  Italy,  a  great  portion  of  which,  as  he  complained, 
was  occupied  by  foreign,  that  is  to  say  by  Austrian,  troops.  At  the 
moment  no  steps  were  taken  with  reference  to  the  complaint  tbos 
stated,  though  the  powers  thus  appealed  to  showed  that  they 
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dwledged  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italj,  should 
deem  it  expedient,  by  breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations 

Naples,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical  and  detestable 
ty  exercised  by  the  king  on  all  whom  he  regarded  as  political 
lers.  For  three  years,  then,  Europe  remained  undisturbed, 
ranee  the  dynasty  of  the  new  emperor  was  strengthened  by 
»irth  of  an  heir  to  the  empire ;  but  that  very  occurrence  may 
partly  contributed  to  excite  a  band  of  conspirators  to  attempt 
fe.  Li  January  1858,  as  he  was  going  to  the  opera  with  the 
ess,  a  number  of  explosive  shells  were  hurled  at  his  carriage, 
ti  killed  two  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  guard,  and  even 
sly  wounded  the  aide-de-camp  who  was  in  the  carriage, 
conspirators,  who  were  four  in  number,  were  all  foreigners, 
y  Italian  carbonari;  they  were  conyicted,  the  two  principals 

executed,  and  their  accomplices  sent  to  the  galleys.  But 
^h  their  treason  was  baffled  in  its  own  object,  it  was  not 
>ut  effect ;  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  in  England, 
}roduced  a  momentary  coolness  between  this  country  and 
».  The  principal  conspirator,  Orsini,  had  procured  the  shells 
igland,  where  he  had  latoly  resided ;  and  some  of  the  ad- 
»  presented  to  the  emperor  on  the  occasion  by  different 
ons  of  the  army  denounced  the  conduct  of  England  in  giving 
in  to  political  refugees  in  terms  of  great  violence,  while 
nglish  ministry  laid  a  bill  before  parliament  to  give  addi- 

stringency  to  the  laws  against  conspiracies  which  might  be 
ed  in  England.  The  bill  was  strongly  disapproved  of.  One 
3  extreme  Radical  party,  Mr.  Gibson,  moved  an  amendment 
lich  it  was  defeated,  and  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  was  re- 
l  by  a  Conservative  administration  under  Lord  Derby.  In 
>ur8e  of  1860  that  ministry  also  was  defeated  on  the  question 
^form  bill,  and  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  office,  which 
ttained  with  undiminished  power  and  almost  unequalled 
arity  till,  in  October  1866,  he  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  a  few 
l)efore  his  eighty-first  birthday. 

t  before  these  occurrences,  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  The 
Ltent  with  Austria,  of  which  the  Sardinian  minister  had  been 
louthpiece  in  1866,  had  gone  on  increasing  till  the  Sardinian 
^nch  governments  had  secretly  come  to  an  understanding, 
ill  the  time  appeared  ripe  for  action.  The  union  between 
^0  kingdoms  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  made  more  ap- 
t  by  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon,  a  cousin  of  the  French 
ror,  with  a  Sardinian  princess ;  and  as  Austria  would  never 
Iraw  from  Italy  except  under  compulsion,  while  Victor 
anuel  would  never  be  content  till  she  did  withdraw,  the 
men  of  both  countries  began  to  recognise  the  futility  of  all 
iations.  and  to  prepare  for  war.  Sardinia  increased  her  anny, 
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and  ndaed  a  loan  of  2,000,0001  sterling ;  and  Austria  on  her  part 
largely  reinforced  her  troops  in  Piedmont.  Again  a  di&reDce 
between  the  Tiews  of  France  and  England  began  to  manifest  itself, 
since  many  circumstances,  especially  those  connected  with  ques- 
tions of  Eastern  policy,  combined  to  draw  us  closer  to  Austria; 
and  many  of  our  leading  statesmen,  by  their  speeches  in  parliamoit, 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Sardinia,  though  at  the  same  lime  the 
ministry  gave  notice  to  Austria  that,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking 
out,  England  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  At  last,  in  the 
middle  of  April,  Austria  formally  summoned  Sardinia  to  disarm, 
threatening  an  instant  invasion  of  Piedmont  if  the  summons  were 
disregarded ;  and,  as  the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  on  the 
26th  she  poured  nearly  200,000  men  across  the  Tidno.  It  was  a 
measure  adopted  with  little  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  Italians 
m  general,  as  was  shown  by  the  events  of  the  very  next  day, 
when  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Tuscany  which  compelled  the 
duke  to  flee  from  his  dominions,  though  the  chief  cause  of  his 
unpopularity  was  only  his  attachment  to  Austria ;  and  it  was  aoon 
seen  that  it  had  also  brought  on  Austria  a  foreign  enemy  whose 
state  of  present  preparation  for  war  was  superior  to  her  own. 
Even  a  day  or  two  before  the  actual  invasion  took  place,  a  French 
force  had  been  collected  to  protect  Sardinia  in  the  event  of  its 
taMng  place,  and  on  the  dOth  of  April  the  advanced  g^uard  of  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men  reached  Turin.  Louis  Napoleon 
himself  arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  I2th  of  May,  and,  after  a  few 
days'  delay,  the  combined  French  and  Sardinians  were  pat  in 
motion  for  one  of  the  shortest  campaigns  recorded  in  history.  On 
the  20th  the  hostile  armies  first  came  into  collision  in  a  brisk 
skirmish  at  Montebello,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  slightly 
worsted.  After  one  or  two  more  trifling  combats,  they,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  received  a  decisive  defeat  at  Magenta  on  the  Tidno. 
Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan  in  triamph.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards, on  the  24th,  the  Austrians  having  retreated  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Lombardy,  were  again  defeated  at  Solferino,  a  village  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  Mincio,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  emperors 
of  France  and  Austria  met  at  Villa  Franca,  a  small  town  just  acroes 
the  river,  and  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  by  which 
Sardinia  acquired  all  Lombardy  with  the  exception  of  Maotua  and 
Peschiera ;  and  the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  favour  the  creation  of 
an  Italian  confederation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope ;  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy ;  and  a  treaty 
formally  embodying  these  conditions  was  signed  at  Zurich  in 
November. 

The  treaty  was  received  with  great  discontent  in  Italy,  where 
the  people  had  generally  formed  the  idea  of  uniting  into  one  laige 
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)endent  nation }  and  it  seems  improbable  that  a  prince  of  the 
sity  of  the  French  emperor  can  have  believed  in  the  practica- 
r  of  the  confederation  described  in  it  For  of  all  the  unpopular 
mments  in  Italy  not  one  was  so  much  despised  and  detested 
lat  of  the  pope ;  and  in  fact,  before  the  year  had  closed,  Louis 
>leon  wrote  to  his  holiness  to  advise  him  to  renounce  the 
lagna^  as  a  province  which  had  revolted,  and  which  he  could 
r  recover.  Li  the  spring  of  1860  he  also  proposed  the  annexa- 
of  Parma  and  Modena  to  Sardinia ;  and,  when  Tuscany,  by 
Jmoet  unanimous  vote,  formally  imited  itself  also  to  that 
dom,  he  acquiesced,  on  condition  of  receiving  Savoy  and  Nice, 
acquisition  of  which  had  probably,  in  part  at  least,  been  hit 
nal  object  in  plunging  into  the  war.  Sardinia,  however,  was 
ring  more  rapidly  than  he  had  expected.  In  the  campaign  of 
I  a  man  of  the  name  of  Garibaldi,  a  native  of  Nice,  and 
nally  a  sailor,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  Monte  Video  in  1845, 
shown  considerable  talent  in  the  organisation  of  irregular 
ps,  had  collected  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  had  co-operated 
L  the  allies  with  great  skill  and  effect.  His  object  was  the 
plete  independence  of  Italy;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  learning 
Sicily  had  risen  in  insurrection  against  the  king  of  Naples,  he 
ieived  the  idea  of  wresting  his  whole  dominions  from  that 
reign,  and  adding  them  to  what  might  then  fairly  be  called 
kingdom  of  Italy.    He  had  no  dii&culty  in  raising  a  force  of 

0  men,  with  whom  at  the  beginning  of  May  he  sidled  from 
oa.  On  landing  at  Marsala  he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  Sicilians 
jrms,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  dictator  of  Sicily  in  the  name 
Victor  Emmanuel,  he  at  once  marched  againnt  the  Neapolitan 
ps.  He  defeated  them ;  took  Palermo  by  assault ;  on  the  20th 
Tune  he  gave  the  royal  army  in  the  island  a  final  defeat  at 
azzo,  a  village  between  the  capital  and  Messina ;  and  in  the 
die  of  August  he  crossed  over  to  the  mainland.  He  met  with 
cely  any  resistance  anywhere.  He  took  Reggio;  and,  as  he 
emced  towards  Naples,  nearly  every  town  that  lay  in  his  path 
lared  for  him,  and  some  of  the  regiments  sent  against  him 
)rted  to  him.    King  Ferdinand  fled  from  his  capital  to  Gaeta, 

on  the  8th  of  September  Garibaldi  entered  Naples, 
leanwhile  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  was  marching  southwards. 
)  greater  part  of  the  papal  stetes  were  in  revolt,  and  openly 
claiming  their  desire  to  be  incorporated  in  his  kingdom, 
norici^re,  the  general  of  the  French  troops  in  Rome,  waa  unable 
beck  the  movement,  and,  while  endeavouring  to  protect  Ancona, 
inst  which  the  Sardinians,  having  taken  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Perugia, 

1  other  towns,  were  marching,  was  defeated  with  considerable 
}.    Ancona  itself  was  taken  by  the  Sardinians  before  the  end  of 
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September*  As  Victor  Emmanuel  advanced  lie  was  receiyed  with 
acclamations  everTwhere.  In  the  middle  of  October  he  formally 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  chief  army  of  which,  numbering 
30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  king  Ferdinand  himself,  had 
a  few  days  before  been  routed  by  Garibaldi,  with  half  their 
numbers,  near  Capua;  and  on  the  26th  he  met  Ghiribaldi  near 
Feano,  and  was  hailed  by  him  and  by  his  volunteers  as  king  of 
Italy.  The  next  week  he  gave  the  Neapolitan  forces  a  dedsiTe 
defeat  on  the  Garigliano,  and,  having  driven  Ferdinand  back  to 
Gaeta,  invested  that  town  on  the  landward  side ;  but,  as  the  French 
emperor  sent  a  squadron  to  protect  it  by  sea,  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on  it  However,  the  possession  of  that^  the 
only  place  which  remained  to  Ferdinand,  was  of  little  importance, 
and  was  only  a  question  of  time.  In  the  first  days  of  November 
the  whole  people  of  southern  Italy,  being  called  on  to  vote  on 
their  future  government,  declared  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
one  indivisible  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  for  its 
constitutional  king ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  itself,  the 
whole  country  firom  the  Alps  to  Gape  Passaro  acknowledged  him 
as  its  sovereign. 

Victor  Emmanuel  could  afford  to  be  contented  with  the  adyan- 
tages  which  he  had  gained,  and  with  the  certainty  that  time 
would  add  all  that  was  wanting ;  as,  the  next  year,  it  did  make 
him  master  of  Gaeta,  which,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
fleet,  at  once  surrendered.  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  sought  refuge 
in  Rome ;  and  in  February  1861  the  parliament  of  Italy  met  for 
the  first  time  at  Turin.  Unluckily  for  his  own  fame,  General 
Garibaldi  was  less  patient.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  a 
fervent  desire  to  see  the  unity  of  Italy  accomplished,  and  the 
whole  country,  without  exception,  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  (a  desire  which  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  patriotic 
on  his  part,  since  he  was  not  an  Italian),  but  also  with  a  vehe- 
ment hatred  of  Austria,  which,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  what  it 
originated,  was  perhaps  the  parent  of  his  wish  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy ;  and,  imder  the  influence  of  these  two  feelings,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1862  he  organised  a  fresh  band  of  volunteers  to  march 
against  Rome,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Hungarians,  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection  whatever,  to  induce  them  ijso  to 
rise  in  revolt  against  Austria.  The  Hungarians  were  deaf  to  hia 
exhortation.  Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed  his  disapproval  of  the 
movement  which  the  general  was  urging  against  Rome,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  treaties  to  which  he  himself  had  subscribed, 
reminding  his  subjects,  with  statesmanlike  sense  and  kingly  dignity, 
that  any  summons  to  arms  which  did  not  come  firom  himself  waa 
but  an  invitation  to  rebellion  and  to  dvil  war ;  and  as  Garibaldi 
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(regarded  the  royal  order  to  desist,  he  sent  a  division  against 
n^  which  GaribeJdi  ventured  to  encounter  in  the  field  at  Aspro- 
mie,  and  by  which  he  was  defeated,  and,  having  received  a 
rere  wound  in  the  ankle,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  protested  that 
had  never  intended  to  resist  the  king*8  troops  ,*  though  he  did 
t  deny  that  he  had  hoped  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
l^or  Ratazzi,  whom  Victor  Emmanuel  had  made  his  prime 
nifiter.  But  the  services  which  he  had  really  rendered  were  too 
)at  for  him  to  be  considered  deserving  of  anything  but  pardon ; 
1  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  him  and  all  his  followers.  Since 
it  time  the  position  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  has  not  been 
ered  externally:  there  is  still  much  to  be  .done  before  every 
>artment  of  a  new  and  extensive  monarchy  can  be  completely 
panised,  and  all  its  affairs,  especially  those  relating  to  finance, 
b  on  a  sound  footing.  Florence  has  recently  been  declared  the 
dtal,  as  being  in  a  more  central  situation  than  Turin ;  and  to 
kt  city  the  transaction  of  public  business  has  been  transferred, 
t  a  large  party  in  the  nation  still  looks  forward  to  the  acquisi- 
a  of  Rome  as  the  eventual  and  only  appropriate  metropolis;  and 
lir  hopes  are  stimulated  by  an  arrangement  of  Louis  Napoleon 
withdraw  the  French  garrison  from  Rome  in  the  autumn  of 
i  present  year  1866.  But  the  French  emperor  thinks  his 
lour  pledged,  and  his  personal  interest  deeply  concerned,  to 
intain  the  power  of  the  holy  see  undiminished;  while  it  is 
in  that  to  remove  it  from  Rome  would  be  to  destroy  all  the  asso- 
fcions  on  which  that  power  is  chiefly  founded.  On  the  other 
id,  for  the  pope  to  remain  in  Rome  as  a  subordinate  spiritual 
ace,  while  die  sovereign  temporal  authority  in  the  city  should 
ong  to  the  king  of  Italy,  would  probably  be  thought  by  the 
man  statesmen  still  more  derogatory  to  the  papal  dignity.  And 
irefore,  as  an  attempt  to  bring  about  any  change  must  almost 
vitably  be  a  signal  for  war,  for  which  Victor  Fmmanuel  is  not 
pared,  it  is  probable  that,  whatever  may  be  his  secret  wishes 
eventual  aspirations,  he  vdll  at  present  discourage  and  endeavour 
repress  any  active  movement  for  the  addition  of  Rome  to  his 
ninions. 

These  transactions  were  scarcely  completed  in  Italy,  when  its 
ssic  mother-country  Greece  became  agitated  by  similar  convul- 
ns.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
>vincial  government,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the  estab- 
[iment  of  a  monarchy,  under  Otho,  a  prince  of  Bavaria.  But  his 
e  was  neither  wise  nor  successful — ^it  was  often  but  little  better 
tn  anarchy.  Disaffection  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  at 
t,  in  1862,  the  malcontents,  gathering  encouragement  from  the 
iurrences  in  Italy,  rose  in  insurrection  first  at  Nauplia,  and  then 
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at  AtlienP.  Otho  fled  to  Munich ;  and  the  people  deposed  him,  and 
estahlished  a  fresh  provisional  goyemment,  which  was  only  in- 
tended to  suhsist  till  the  people  could  find  a  new  soverogn. 
Our  ministry  sanctioned  these  measures  so  far,  that  a  memorial 
was  laid  hefore  the  proyisional  government  by  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
British  envoy,  promising  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  if  they 
carried  out  the  principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  general 
peaceful  and  nonaggressive  policy  which  they  avowed,  she  wonld 
enrich  the  kingdom,  about  to  be  formed  anew,  by  the  cession  of 
the  Ionian  islands.  They  hoped  still  further  to  secure  her  good- 
will by  electing  prince  Alfred  as  their  monarch.  But  Ids  accept- 
ance of  the  throne  was  rendered  impossible  by  engagements  into 
which  England  had  entered  with  France  and  Russia,  if  by  no 
other  consideration ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  Greeks  chose  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  second  son  of  prince  Christian  of  Denmark. 
He  was  but  a  youth.  But  he  was  probably  recommended  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  Greeks  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
princess  Alexandra,  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  since  such  a  connec- 
tion appeared  to  secure  the  goodwill,  and  in  some  degree  the 
protection,  of  England  for  the  new  dynasty. 

But  this  connection  with  England  could  not  save  Denmark 
from  a  severe  blow  in  her  own  dominions.  She  was  in  the  un- 
happy position  of  being  weak^  with  a  powerful  neighbour  who 
coveted  part  of  her  territory.  And  such  have  never  found  it 
difficult  to  pick  a  quarrel  by  which  they  were  sure  to  gain.  The 
Danish  kingdom,  besides  its  two  properly  Danish  provinces  of 
Denmark  proper  and  Schleswig,  consisted  also  of  two  German 
duchies,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg;  the  latter  of  which  had  been  only 
recentiy  acquired,  while  Holstein  had  belonged  to  it  for  400  years. 
And  when,  in  1848,  the  third  French  revolution  stimulated  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  a  German 
party  in  these  duchies  where  the  Danish  rule  was  very  unpopular, 
appealed  to  the  German  diet  to  aid  in  establishing  not  only  a 
separate  constitution  for  them,  but  also  a  union  of  Schleswig 
with  Holstein,  so  that  that  province  also  might  be  in  some  degree 
divided  from  Denmark  proper.  The  diet  consented,  and  ponred 
troops  into  Holstein ;  and  though  in  1850  the  peace  of  Berlin 
nominally  reestablished  matters  on  their  old  footing,  two  years 
more  elapsed  before  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  as  the  diet 
persisted  in  availing  itself  of  their  presence  in  Holstein  to  exact 
from  the  king  a  promise  to  establish  such  a  constitution  for  all  the 
provinces  as  should  put  all  on  a  footing  of  independence  and 
equality.  In  pursuance  of  this  engagement  he  did  revive  tiie 
provincial  estates  in  Schleswig,  and  Holstein,  and  Lauenbmg: 
limiting,  at  the  same  time,  their  jurisdiction  to  local  matterSi  But 
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ej  proyed  so  unmanageable  that,  after  six  yean'  trial|  he  was 
:t:ed  in  1868  to  repeal  the  ordinance,  and  the  diet  eagerlj  re- 
wed  its  quarrel  with  the  king  on  this  ground,  and  put  forward 
^tensions  on  behalf  of  Holstein  which  would,  in  fact,  have 
abled  it  to  control  the  whole  monarchy,  though,  out  of  a  popu- 
bion  of  about  2,000.000,  it  had  not  more  than  660,000.  England 
iered  its  good  offices  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  diet, 
it  the  demand  to  which  the  diet  adhered,  that  theking  should 
tablish  four  independent  and  coordinate  legislative  assemblies, 
e  in  each  province,  was  so  obviously  meant  only  as  a  foundation 
r  ceaseless  disputes,  that  he  refused  compliance  with  it ;  though 
I  issued  an  ordinance  granting  no  law  should  be  valid  in  Holstein 
iiich  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  its  assembly,  and  that,  in  the 
ent  of  a  disagreement  arising  between  its  assembly  and  the 
igsraad  of  Denmark  proper  and  Schleswig,  a  separate  legislation 
ould  take  place  for  Holstein.    Even  with  this  concesAon  the 
Bt  was  not  satisfied.    But  in  November  1863,  while  the  discus- 
>n  was  going  on,  the  king  of  Denmark  died,  being  succeeded  by 
ince  Ohristian ;  and  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  reviving  some  old 
idly  pretensions  which,  even  if  they  ever  had  had  any  solid  legal 
imdation,  his  father  had  formally  sold  and  renounced  for  ever  for 
payment  of  8,600,000  dollars,  claimed  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
d  Holstein  as  his  inheritance.    The  diet  now  took  up  his  claim, 
ough  it  had  no  pretennon  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
Bsion  to  Schleswig,  and  marched  a  German  and  Saxon  army  into 
Itona  to  support  him,  and  soon  afterwards  into  Rensburg,  a 
wn  on  the  frontier  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.    England  again 
.ed  to  mediate  without  success.  The  king  thought  he  had  carried 
ncession  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
sre  of  course  the  chief  moving  powers  in  the  diet,  thought  they 
w  a  prospect  of  some  private  advantage  in  declaring  war  against 
e  little  northern  kingdom.  It  could  not  last  long.    In  February 
164,  a  Prussian  army,  which  was  sooa  afterwards  jcmied  by  an 
ustarian  force,  crossed  the  Schleswig  frontier;  and  the  Danes, 
ho  had  trusted  to  a  strong  line  of  fortifications,  called  the  Danne- 
erke,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eider,  found  it  untenable  in  the 
■esence  of  such  overpowering  numbers.    Their  chief  resistance 
as  made  at  Duppel,  on  which  the  whole  Danish  army  had  fallen 
ick ;  but  its  defence  could  not  be  protracted  beyond  the  middle 
'  April,  and  the  invaders  now  entered  Jutland  also,  and  levied 
lormom  contributions  on  every  district — the  only  good  fortune 
hich  befel  the  Danes  being  the  result  of  a  naval  engagement 
itween  a  Danish  and  Austrian  squadron,  in  which  the  latter  was 
tfeated,  and  its  flagship  burnt 
It  was  evident  that  the  war  was  too  unequal ;  and  as  England, 
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though  preserving  a  strict  neatrality,  was  desirous  to  save  Den- 
mark from  ruin,  she  prevailed  on  the  belligerents  to  agree  to  an 
armistice^  and  in  May  a  conference  was  opened  in  London,  which 
it  was  hoped  might  lead  to  peace.  But  after  a  few  weeks  it  was 
broken  o^  and  war  was  resumed ;  but  its  character  of  a  gaUant 
but  hopeless  resistance  to  overwhelming  numbers  could  not  be 
changed;  the  Prussians  pushed  on  and  captured  Alsen;  and  at 
lasty  in  October,  peace  was  concluded,  Denmark  giving  up  Schlee- 
wig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  en- 
gaging to  recognise  whatever  arrangements  for  their  government 
those  powers  might  make.  It  soon  became  evident  that  their 
friendship  for  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  a  mere  pretext 
They  at  once  declared  that  they  themselves  were  the  lawful 
owners  of  the  three  provinces ;  and  disregarded  all  his  protesta- 
tions, and  the  appeals  made  to  them  in  his  favour  by  Sazcmy, 
Bavaria,  and  the  other  minor  German  powers.  The  best  chance 
for  Denmark  lay  in  their  quarrelling  with  one  another  for  the 
division  of  her  spoils — ^an  event  which  at  one  time  seemed  higlily 
probable.  At  last  their  differences  seemed  to  be  arranged ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  not  always  amicable  discussion,  Prussia  obtained 
nearly  all  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  Denmark, 
with  especial  authority  to  form  an  arsenal  and  fortress  at  Kiel : 
paying  Austria  a  large  sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  an? 
claims  which  she  might  have  on  a  territory  which  could  be  of  no 
U8e  to  her. 

But  the  arrangement  was  only  temporary.  M.  Bismarck,  the 
Prussian  minister,  had  conceived  tiie  idea  of  wresting  the  supremacy 
of  Germany  from  Austria ;  and,  having  secretly  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Italy,  who  was  anxious  to  add  Venetia  to  his 
dominions,  he  revived  the  quarreL  After  a  few  weeks  of  angxy 
discussion,  at  the  end  of  June  1866  the  two  nations  suddenly  de- 
clared war  against  the  Emperor.  The  Italians  were  altogether 
unsuccessfuL  Their  army  was  defeated  at  Custozza ;  their  fleet, 
though  far  superior  in  number  to  the  Ausfcrians,  at  Lissa.  But 
the  Prussian  successes  more  than  counterbalanced  these  reverses. 
Bismarck  had  taken  his  measures  with  such  skill  and  energy  that 
the  Prussian  armies  were  ready  to  act  all  over  the  north  of  G^- 
many  the  instant  that  war  was  declared.  They  overran  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  the  petty  German  states  to  the  north  of  the  Maine: 
made  themselves  masters  of  Frankfort,  on  which  they  levied  an 
enormous  contribution;  invaded  Bohemia,  and  having  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  two  or  three  minor  combats,  gave  them  so  de- 
cisive an  overthrow  at  Sadowa  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from 
the  first  commencement  of  hostilities  the  emperor  was  compelled 
CO  sue  for  peace.    He  requested  ihe  mediation  of  the  French  em- 
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giying  up  Venetia  to  him  with  the  understood  purpose  that 
t  least  the  Italian  portion  of  it,  should  be  made  oyer  to  the 
m  of  Italy ;  and,  after  a  short  negotiation,  an  armistice  was 
on  between  all  the  belligerents,  to  give  time  for  negotia- 
br  peace.  As  there  was  hardly  any  altematiye  but  ac- 
;  the  terms  which  Prussia  dictated,  the  arrangements  in 
ny  were  concluded  with  unusual  rapidity.  Austria  cen- 
to pay  five  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
»ned  all  claim  to  form  a  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation ; 
territorial  cession  was  demanded  of  her  beyond  that  which 
1  already  made  of  Venetia.  It  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
ites  of  Northern  Germany — though,  without  a  somewhat 
technical  construction,  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  had 
ffe  in  the  war  at  all — ^Ihat  Prussia  has  achieyed  the  aggran- 
nt  which  was  her  object  in  commencing  hostilities.  The 
;  for  overrunning  Hanover  and  the  rest  of  those  states  was 
d  by  the  decrees  which  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  of  which  they 
lembers,  had  passed,  condemning  the  proceedings  of  Prussia 
Lection  with  the  Holstein  question,  and  which  M.  Bismarck 
.  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Following  up  that 
iHoHf  and  regarding  his  unresiBted  occupation  of  those 
ies  as  a  conquest  of  them,  the  king  of  Prussia  proceeded  to 
is  right  of  conquest  to  the  uttermost,  and  formally  annexed 
3r,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  city  of  Frankfort,  to 
ninions.  The  few  states  to  the  north  of  the  Maine  left 
he  government  of  their  former  princes  were  formed  into  a 
nration  with  Prussia  as  their  supreme  head.  The  emperor 
French  advanced  a  claim  for  some  cessions  of  territory  on 
;  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  counterpoise  to  France  for  the 
tcquisition  thus  made  by  Prussia.  Bismarck  pronounced 
nand  inadmissible,  and  it  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
full  effects  of  this  brief  but  momentous  struggle,  known  as 
ren  Weeks'  War,  were  to  make  themselves  felt  a  few  years 
For  generations,  or  for  centuries,  the  French  government 
unted  on  the  internal  jealousies  of  the  German-speaking 
I,  while  it  had  done  its  best  to  check  everything  which 
^nd  to  favour  the  growth  of  German  unity.  The  govem- 
r  the  French  emperor  seems  now  to  have  become  convinced 
le  prospects  of  French  aggrandisement  at  the  cost  of  Ger- 
vere  improved  by  the  results  of  a  contest  which  had  left  to 
k  the  task  of  taking  vengeance  for  some  of  the  most  signal 
recorded  in  modem  history.  The  position  of  Napoleon  III. 
deed  daily  becoming  more  difficult.  The  concession  of 
to  the  press,  although  clogged  by  many  conditions,  had 
ttle  to  quiet  the  public  discontent,  which  was  fed  by  scandals 
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caused  by  memlMrs  of  the  Buonaparte  family ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Lonis  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the 
offer  of  the  cro?m  of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoDem- 
Sigmaringen  as  an  opportunity  for  divertiDg  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  foreign  politics  and  foreign  conquest.    The  Spanish 
nation  had  objected  to  Prince  Leopold  on  ^e  score,  not  of  his 
Qerpian,  but  of  his  French  descent;  but  the  French  emperor 
affected  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  sign  of  Qerman  aggressiveness, 
and  insisted  that  the  scheme  should  be  abandoned.    The  prince 
withdrew  of  his  own  accord ;  bnt  the  French  emperor  now  de- 
manded from  the  Prussian  government  a  pledge  that  in  no  case 
would  they  allow  his  candidature  to  be  renewed.    The  pledge  was 
refused,  as  being  both  unnecessary  and  useless ;  and  the  French 
emperor,  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his  advisers  that  they  were 
perfectly  ready  at  all  points,  instantly  declared  war.    He  thought, 
or  wished  to  think,  that  the  French  army  would  be  soon  on  its 
triumphant  march  to  Berlin;  and  he  looked  for  the  support  of 
those  German  states  which,  as  he  supposed,  were  longing  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  take  vengeance  for  the  Seven  Weeks'  War.    In  hoth 
expectations  he  was  miserably  disappointed.    The  French  armj 
was  not  prepared  to  cross  the  Rhine.    The  Austrian  goverament 
announced  its  neutrality ;  the  other  states  took  part  with  Fnissis, 
and  almost  before  the  French  army  could  move,  the  German  hosts 
stood  on  French  soiL    After  a  slight  success  gained  at  Saarbriick 
the  French  experienced  a  series  of  crushing  reverses  which  asto- 
nished the  world.    Within  a  few  days  from  the  beg^ni^g  of  the 
struggle  a  mere  fragment  of  Marshal  Macmahon's  army  made  its 
way  to  Ohalons  fiom  the  battlefield  of  Worth.    Ajiother  French 
defeat  followed  at  Gravelotte  on  the  I6th  of  August.    Two  davs 
later  they  lost  60,000  men,  in  killed,  woimded,  and  prisoners,  st 
Kezonville.    The  army  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  who  had  displaeed 
Lebceuf  in  the  chief  command,  was  shut  up  with  their  general  is 
Metz,  while  Macmahon  was  trying,  by  means  of  a  north-eastwaid 
movement,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  forming  at  GhakDa 
Foiled  by  no  difficulties  of  commissariat,  the  Germans  arrested  hii 
nuurch  at  Sedan,  and  drove  him,  with  his  numbers  fearfully  thinned 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.    This  they  were  about  to  bomlaitl 
when  the  French  army  surrendered.    Among  the  prisoners  wii 
the  French  emperor  himself,  who,  declining  to  pledge  the  Yntuk 
government  to  any  course  of  action,  was  sent  to  Wilhelmshoh^ 
near  Oassel. 

Disuflters  on  so  mighty  a  scale  could  not  fail  to  be  &tal  to  his 
empire.  The  republic  was  proclaimed ;  a  provisional  goTenunent 
was  set  up  with  Greneral  IVochu  as  preddent ;  and  the  populace 
betook  itself  to  the  old  work  of  defacing  all  outward  tokens  of  the 
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i^oyernment.  But  if  the  emperor  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
d  of  its  wretched  consequences,  it  might  be  thought  that 
loval  of  this  cause  would  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of 

and  so  it  might  have  been,  had  not  the  Qerman  nation, 
^hly  roused  to  the  sense  of  its  own  strength,  come  to  the 
ion  that  the  French  should  never  be  allowed  to  assail  them 
Tom  thdr  old  vantage  ground.  On  the  other  side,  the  new 
lean  government  declared  that  it  would  not  cede  an  inch  of 

or  a  stone  of  its  fortresses.  From  Count  Bismarck  this 
oimous  declaration  received  no  further  reply  than  that  peace 
It  conditions  would  imply  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the 
ns,  and  complete  indifference  to  their  own  interests.  No- 
it  seemed,  could  be  done.  The  old  assembly  had  been  dis- 
:  a  new  one  had  not  been  elected;  and  the  Parisian 
ment  could  not  represent  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the  army 
German  crown  prince  was  hastening  to  Paris,  and  the  siege 
city  was  duly  formed.  On  the  one  side  was  disunion  with 
lie  want  of  confidence ;  on  the  other  a  stem  resolve  to  pat 
irman  nation  in  its  right  position.  So  completely  had  all 
reness  arising  from  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  disappeared,  that 
the  king  of  Bavaria  who  himself  proposed  that  the  realisa- 
f  German  unity  should  be  marked  by  reviving  the  imperial 
y  in  the  person  of  the  king  of  Prussia.    The  deputation 

conveyed  this  wish  to  the  Prussian  sovereign  was  received 
1  in  Versailles,  a  city  in  which,  as  the  speaker  said,  more 
ine  armed  incursion  against  Germany  had  been  planned  and 
to  execution. 

dng  the  course  of  the  siege  the  French  armies  were  unsuc- 
1  everywhere,  except  in  the  single  victory  gained  by  General 
ladines  at  Coulmiers.  Strasburg  had  fallen  in  September, 
as  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  German  province  of 
\  (Alsace) :  and  the  surrender  of  Metz  had  placed  the  whole 
of  Marshal  Bazaine  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  M. 
letta  insisted  that  the  new  levies  now  being  raised  through- 
•"rance  would  break  the  iron  circle  with  which  Paris  was. 
)d;  and  the  formation  of  these  forces,  ill-armed  and  ill- 
id  though  they  might  be,  made  the  German  commanders  re- 
on  turning  the  blockade  into  a  bombardment.  The  beleaguered 
ion  made  t^  vain  sorties.  The  army  of  the  north  was  de- 
i  at  St.  Quentin,  that  of  the  west  at  Le  Mans,  while  a  third 
,  under  Bourbaki,  was  driven  across  the  Swiss  border,  and 
ned  on  neutral  soil.  Within  Paris  starvation  was  imminent, 
i  the  German  leaders  consented  to  an  aimistice,  and  sent  in 

millioDs  of  rations  of  food^  which  were  increased  by  contri- 
iiB  from  England.    A  new  assembly  was  hurriedly  elected, 
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and  on  learning  that  its  character  on  the  whole  was  moderate,  the 
enemy  extended  the  armistice  for  ten  days.  Before  these  had 
passed,  the  surrender  of  fielfort  had  brought  to  an  end  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  war.  Of  rescue  or  recovery  the  French 
could  now  have  no  hope ;  and  M.  Thiers  accepted  the  prelioaLioary 
terms  of  peace,  hy  which  they  surrendered  the  fifth  part  of 
]  .othringen  (Lorraine),  including  Metz,and  all  Elsass  except  Belfort, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  200,000,000/. 

The  aspect  of  ^e  drama  was  now  to  be  strangely  changed.    In 
the  city  of  Paris,  which  passed  for  three  days  into  the  hands  of 
German  troops,  the  red  republicans  had  been  patiently  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  upsetting  the  existing  order  of  things.    Fro- 
fes^ng  to  remove  a  large  number  of  guns  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  they  planted  the  cannon  in  positions  of  their  own  chootdiig, 
and  with  100,000  of  the  National  Guard  on  their  side,  procUdmed 
the  mission  of  the  commune.    This  mission  had  for  its  objects  the 
abolition  of  all  religion,  the  suppression  of  marriage,  and  the  self- 
government  of  the  people,  who  would  be  the  owners  of  all  hinds 
in  common.    But  they  further  asserted  principles  which  rendered 
all  national  union  impossible.     They  insisted  that  all  French  com- 
munes should  be  independent  of  the  French  government  and  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  federal  bond  between  them  should  have 
just  so  much  strength  as  each  might  be  pleased  to  give  it.    The 
Parisian  commune  thus  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  new 
assembly  which  had  transferred  itself  from  Bordeaux  to  Versailles. 
The  war  with  Germany  was  now  followed  by  a  civil  war,  during 
which  the  Germans  kept  watch  over  both  sides  in  the  contest 
The  struggle  was  maintained  till  the  third  week  of  May,  when  the 
troops  of  the  Versailles  government  forced  their  way  into  the  city, 
which  the  communists  now  set  on  lire.    The  archUshop  of  Fazis 
and  his  two  grand  vicars,  who  had  been  seized  as  hostages,  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  a  court-martial,  of  which  Fem$  was 
president ;  and  criminals,  set  free  from  prison,  were  sent  with  cans 
of  petroleum  to  feed  the  flames,  which  were  devouring  some  of  the 
most  splendid  streets  and  buildings  of  the  city.    The  reprisals  of 
the  Versailles  government  were  terribly  severe ;  but  the  suppresaoo 
of  the  commune  was  far  from  bringing  to  an  end  the  divisions  of 
French  politics,  and  the  battlefield  was  occupied  by  the  partisaiu 
of  the  republic,  the  empire,  the  Orleamst  monarchy,  and  the  Dirine 
right   sovereignty  of  the  Count  of  Ohambord,  styling  himself 
Henry  V.    Early  in  1873,  the  death  of  the  ex-emperor  Loiria 
Napoleon,  at  Ohiselhurst,  seemed  likely  to  break  up  the  ranks  of 
the  Buonapartists ;  but  the  French  assembly  was  no  nearer  con- 
cord than  it  had  been  before.    In  March  the  president  informed 
his  ministers  that  the  Germans  would  soon  evacuate  the  four 
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1C68  still  occupied  by  them,  retaining  only  the  fortress  of 
n  as  a  pledge  for  the  full  payment  of  the  indemnity. 
Q  a  few  weeks  the  mighty  fine  was  discharged ;  but  M. 
,  who  had  accomplished  this  great  work,  had  to  give  way  to 
al  Macmahon,  who  was  chosen  President  of  the  Republic, 
ice,  it  might  be  thought,  had  been  brought  very  low ;  but 
e  of  all  discouraging  signs  the  country  has  shown  the  most 
llous  power  of  recoyery.  So  wondeiful  indeed  is  the  con- 
etween  its  fortunes  and  those  of  its  enemies  since  the  close 
great  war,  that  some  have  been  tempted  to  speak  of  a 
200,000,000^.  as  the  best  remedy  for  the  embarrassments  of 
ny.  The  huge  sum  of  French  money  introduced  into 
i  was  applied,  in  great  part,  to  meet  military  and  other  non- 
tive  expenses,  while  a  stimulus  had  been  given  to  costliness 
Dg,  which  had  its  natural  result  in  a  permanent  rise  of 
The  struggle  with  France  was  to  be  followed  by  a  struggle 
.nother  power,  which  its  opponents  regarded  as  at  once  a 
ic  and  a  foreign  enemy.  The  pope  had  ceased  to  be  a 
al  sovereign  in  his  own  country ;  but  his  claims  to  spiritual 
acy  were  upheld  with  greater  zeal  than  ever  by  the  Ultra- 
le  party  in  the  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe.  For  a  time 
roes  may  have  been  weakened  by  the  Old  Catholic  movement, 
by  Dr.  Dollinger,  of  Munich,  against  the  decrees  of  the 
1  council  on  the  subject  of  papal  in&llibility ;  but  the 
of  this  movement  were  transient,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
limself  face  to  face  with  a  party,  or  a  faction,  which  seemed 
to  assail  the  very  foundations  of  all  civil  order  and  govem- 
The  bill  which  in  1871  made  it  penal  for  clergymen  to 
on  political  subjects,  was  followed  in  the  next  by  the 
Inspection  Bill  of  Dr.  Falck,  which  assigned  to  the  state 
ervision  of  all  schools,  and  made  all  inspectors  responsible 
ivil  power  alone.  A  declaration  now  made  by  the  bishop 
eland,  that  where  the  civil  and  the  canon  law  came  into 
1  he  must  obey  the  latter,  was  practically  a  declaration  of 
ur.  The  pope  refused  to  receive  Oardinal  Hohenlohe,  who 
redited  as  envoy  to  his  court  by  the  Prussian  government ; 
I  latter  retaliated  by  an  enactment  abolishing  all  Jesuit 
s  on  German  soil,  and  suppressing  all  societies  connected 
em.  The  following  year  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the 
iws,  which  subjected  to  state  inspection  all  seminaries  for 
-  young  men  for  holy  orders,  and  guarded  the  inferior  clergy 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  their  superiors.  On  the 
mt  side  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  quiet  determi- 
vhich  is  likely  in  the  end  to  overcome  all  cpposing  forces ; 
resistance  of  Catholic  prelates  who  suffered  themselves  to 
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be  imprisoned  or  deposed,  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  embassy  fix>m  the  Vatican  in  1874,  Prince  Bismarck  de- 
claring that  evidence  in  his  possession  clearly  traced  the  origin  of 
the  Franco-German  war  to  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Fnnoe, 
which  bore  down  the  reluctance  of  the  emperor  to  commit  himself 
to  risks  which  he  feared  as  dangerous,  and  which  turned  out  to  he 
fatal. 

During  years  so  eventful  for  France  and  (Germany,  the  fortunes 
of  Spain  seemed  scarcely  to  affect  the  course  of  European  polities. 
The  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  for  the  Spanish  crown,  which 
served  as  an  ostensible  cause  for  the  Franco-German  war^  ms 
merely  one  of  a  few  isolated  incidents  arising  out  of  a  chronic  state 
of  disorder  and  revolution,  which  seemed  to  be  eating  out  the  vei; 
life  of  the  country.  A  war  with  Morocco  in  1859,  although  it 
ended  by  extorting  a  large  indemnity  from  the  Moors,  was  httk 
more  than  a  picturesque  episode  in  the  annals  of  internal  &ctio& 
and  of  revolutions  which  at  last,  in  1868,  drove  the  Queen  IsabeDa 
from  her  throne.  For  a  time  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  SpiiB 
might  or  not  be  governed  as  a  republic,  while  the  crown  mi(^J 
almost  literally  be  said  to  go  begging.  The  country  was  indeed  ii 
wretched  plight.  In  the  trenchant  language  of  Senor  Castalir|{ 
every  fundamental  right  had  been  violated,  and  the  prestige 
monarchy  in  Spain  was  dead.  The  acceptance  of  the  throne, 
1870,  by  Amadeus,  duke  of  Aoeta,  second  son  of  Victor  Emmani 
king  of  Italy,  was  followed  by  no  real  change  for  the  better ; 
two  years  later  the  sovereign  who  had  given  up  his  peaceful 
in  Italy  to  encounter  the  assaults  of  murderers  in  Spain,  foi 
himself  compelled  to  declare  that  he  had  vainly  sought  witbin 
law  remedies  for  the  deadly  yet  perfectly  sterile  strife  which 
came  more  bitter  every  year,  and  that  outside  the  law  the  proi 
which  he  had  made  on  becoming  king  prevented  him  from 
them.  Abdication  therefore  was  the  only  course  open  to 
Amadeus  returned  to  Italy ;  and  the  legitimists  of  the  nortikl 
once  raised  the  standard  of  Don  Carlos,  while  the  red  repabl 
calling  themselves  members  of  the  International,  were  doing 
best  at  Carthagena  to  involve  the  country  in  a  war  with 
Britain  and  Germany.  So  great  was  the  danger  that  the 
armed  Oastelar  with  almost  dictatorial  power.  Oarthagena 
bombarded,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  surrendered ;  but  in  the 
time  a  new  ministry  had  been  formed,  and  the  rebels  were 
allowed  to  go  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  In  the  north.  i 
struggle  between  the  republicans  and  the  legitimists  was  aasi 
larger  proportions :  but  it  seemed  that  the  former  at  least  wii 
rather  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  than  for  peace.  At  U 
Serrano,  then  heading  the  republican  government,  acquiesced 
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of  the  crown  to  Alfonso,  prince  of  the  Asturias,  son  of 

sed  queen  Isahella,  then  studying  as  a  cadet  in  the  mili- 

ige  of  Sandhurst    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  arms 

pporters  succeeded  at  length  in  bearing  down  the  opposi- 

:he  legitimists.    There  may  be  much  in  the  fact  that 

is  still  king ;  and  it  is  possible  that  under  his  rule  the 

may  be  able  to  work  its  way  to  more  stable  government 

more  profitable  employment  of  its  great  resources. 

'ing  the  years  which  had  been  so  full  of  turmoil  and 

for  Spain  the  history  of  Great  Britain  had  also  shown 

'k  spots,  the  time  was  on  the  whole  one  of  singular  pros- 

r  this  country.    The  negro  rising  in  Jamaica,  in  1865, 

^eat  excitement  in  England,  on  account  of  alleged  illegal 

)  exercised  on  some  who  were  charged  with  taking  part  in 

ifforts  of  Fenians  in  Ireland  caused  but  little.    With  union 

if-styled  Irish  patriots  might  possibly  have  become  for- 

;  but  they  threw  away  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic  priest- 

d  informers  in  their  own  ranks  effectually  frustrated  their 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  Ireland 

;h  promptness  that  the  suspension  was  working  as  law 

iree  days  of  its  proposal  by  Lord  Russell.    But  the  dis- 

of  Ireland  was  by  some  traced  to  the  failure  of  the  gOTem- 

find  out  its  cause ;  and  amongst  the  suggestions  thrown 

)  was  one  with  reference  to  the  established  church  in  that 

hich  was  destined  to  have  important  results  at  no  distant 

le  year  1866  was  marked,  not  only  by  the  great  financial 

5f  the  house  of  Overend  &  Gumey  and  of  the  Agra  & 

ui's  bank,  but  by  a  change  of  government.    The  Reform 

duced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  on  the  proposal  for 

ng  the  principle  of  rating  for  that  of  rental  in  the  borough 

;  and  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  was  followed  by  the 

;e  of  the  premiership  by  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli  be- 

hancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  Mr.  Walpole  as  home 

A  conservative  measure  of  reform  thus  seemed  to  b»- 

»  first  task  of  the  new  ministry.    As  finally  carried,  the 

oncerned  chiefly  with  the  redistribution  of  seats,  which 

e  gained  partly  by  taking  one  member  from  every  borough 

opulation  of  ten  thousand  or  less  which  now  returned 

partly  by  the  disfranchisement  of  some  boroughs  con- 

yr  corruption.    So  far  as  concerned  England  the  measure 

.w ;  the  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  deferred  to  a 

non.    Twice  during  this  session  of  1867  was  the  Habeas 

st  suspended  for  Ireland ;  and  the  subject  of  the  Irish 

as  submitted  to  a  royal  commission,  which  was  to  go 

aestion  in  all  its  bearings. 
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The  government  now  determined  to  tue  force  for  the  recovery 
of  some  English  prisoners  whom  the  Abyflsiiiian  king  Theodore 
refused  to  surrender.    Theodore  had  taJken  upon  himself  to  confine 
Consul  Cameron,  who  at  his  own  wish  had  heen  acci^dited  to  his 
court,  because  he  had  fisuled  to  put  an  end  to  an  Egyptian  invasion 
of  Abyssinia.    The  jealousy  of  the  king  had  been  fiirther  arotflted 
by  the  remonstrances  of  a  missionary,  whose  interpreter  had  beeu 
beaten  to  death  for  conveying  them  to  the  tyrant ;  and  the  mis- 
sionary, along  with  others,  had  also  been  imprisoned.    The  expe- 
dition was  thoroughly  successful.    The  king  sent  in  his  prisoners. 
Sir  K.  Napier  insisted  that  he  should  surrender  himself.    On  his 
refusal  Magdala  was  stormed,  and  Theodore  was  found  dead  within 
its  walls.     Of  more  importance  than  the  punishment  of  an  Eastern 
chief  was  the  formation  of  a  confederation  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America.     The  new  parliament  representing  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  was  opened  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of 
the  confederation.    The  following  year  saw  another  ch^ge  of 
ministry  in  England.    Early  in  1868  Lord  Derby  found  hmuelf 
compelled  to  resign  the  premiership,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  announced  that  he  had  a  definite  policy  for  Ireland. 
On  his  failing  to  state  this  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  demanded  that  the  established  church  should 
cease  to  be  an  establishment,  that  no  vacancies  should  be  filled  up 
in  the  Irish  church  until  parliament  had  given  its  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  queen  should  be  requested  to  place  her  in- 
terest in  the  temporalities  at  the  disposal  of  parliament.    In  the 
Commons  the  Suspensory  Bill,  framed  on  these  resolutions,  passed 
the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four :  in  the  Lords  it  whs 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.    On  this  issue  the 
ministers  determined  to  appeal  to  the  country,  which  returned  a 
working  liberal  majority  of  about  100.    The  ministry  resigned  at 
once,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  met  the  new  parliament  as  premier.    The 
necessary  result  was  the  carrying  out  of  his  policy  with  reference 
to  the  Irish  church.    Its  disendowment  was  to  be  immediate :  its 
disestablishment  would  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  1871,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  would  cease  to  act,  and  ecclesiastical  lav 
would  be  binding  only  as  engagements  voluntarily  undertaken  hr 
the  members  of  the  church.    The  measure  was  not  carried  without 
long  and  angry  debate,  and  fears  even  of  a  dead  lock  between  the 
two  houses ;  but  the  expectation  that  when  it  became  law,  a 
change  commended,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  its  conspicuous  justice, 
would  have  an  immediate  efiect  in  improving  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.    The  release  of  some  Fenian 
prisoners  early  in  the  year  was  received,  not  with  gratitude,  hut 
with  a  demand  for  the  instant  release  of  all ;  and  when  the  act  of 
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lowing  session,  legalising  the  Ulster  custom  of  compensation 
Eints,  was  followed  by  fresh  disturbances  in  the  county  of 
it  became  manifest  that  the  real  root  of  Irish  discontent  re- 
i  either  undiscovered  or  untouched. 

th  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  between  France  and 
iny  this  country  had  nothing  to  do;  and  when  Russia, 
r  the  opportunity  refused  to  be  bound  any  longer  by  the 
itions  made  after  the  Crimean  war  with  reference  to  her 
in  the  Black  Sea,  the  English  gOTernment  rejected  the 
Ation,  but  agreed  to  a  conference  of  the  powers  to  be  held  in 
m,  which  voluntarily  conceded  the  point  at  issue.  But  the 
helming  victories  of  the  German  armies  naturally  fixed  atten- 
Q  the  means  by  which  their  marvellous  efficiency  had  been 
ed;  and  the  feeling  rapidly  gained  ground  that  the  system  of 
ise  was  one  of  the  evils  which  checked  the  improvement  of 
ritish  army.  The  measure  for  doing  away  with  this  system, 
igh  it  pledged  the  nation  to  the  payment  of  the  over-regula- 
)rices  of  commissions  already  purchased,  was  met  by  a 
ince  so  strenuous  that  a  majority  of  twenty-five  was  recorded 
t  the  government.  Those,  however,  who  thought  that  the 
ire  must  on  this  account  be  postponed  to  the  next  session, 
mistaken.  The  custom,  never  sanctioned  by  parliament, 
only  on  royal  warrant,  and  by  a  royal  warrant  it  might  be 
iway.  When  the  house  again  met,  Mr.  Gladstone  told  them 
he  purchase  system  had  been  already  abolished,  and  would 
iw  months  come  to  an  end.  In  spite  of  this,  the  bill  embody- 
e  provisions  of  the  measure  was  carried  through  both  houses 
3came  law,  the  more  moderate  in  the  upper  house  especially 
^  that  without  this  protection  officers  who  had  purchased  their 
issions  might  be  serious  sufierers.  The  attempt  to  carry  the 
b  Bill  was  less  successful ;  but  when  the  action  of  the  Fenian 
seemed  to  show  that  they  regarded  the  premier  as  one  who 

I  concede  everything  to  clamour,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking 
erdeen,  declared  that  the  demand  for  separation  might  just 

II  be  made  by  Scotchmen  and  Welshmen,  and  asked  whether 
le  in  his  senses  could  think  that  the  nation  would  by  dlsin- 
ing  its  capital  institutions  make  itself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
I  whole  world,  and  cripple  its  powers  of  benefiting  the  country 
ally  through  a  common  legislation. 

the  following  year  (1872)  the  Ballot  Bill,  which  had  thus  far 
persistently  thrown  out,  became  law.  It  could  scarcely  be 
lered  a  party  measure,  for  it  was  opposed  by  many  liberals 
earnestly  than  by  many  conservatives.  It  was  adopted, 
>ly,  as  a  mode  of  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  for  when 
lisraeli  urged  that  it  should  be  adopted  only  as  a  degrading 
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punishment  for  constituencies  convicted  of  misusing  the  franchise, 
Mr.  Gladstone  answered  that  if  he  believed  his  own  argument  he 
must  regard  the  ballot  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  bribery  and 
corruption.  Although  the  measure  which  for  years  had  been  sap- 
ported  by  Ghrote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  almost  single-handed, 
thus  passed  into  the  statute  book,  it  is  perhaps  even  yet  premature 
to  speak  of  its  permanent  influence  on  the  political  growth  of  the 
country.  During  this  year  the  British  nation  was  amerced  by  the 
Geneva  arbitrators  in  a  fine  of  15,500,000  dollars  '  for  culpaUe 
neglect  in  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  from  Engliah 
ports '  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  confede- 
ration which  sought  to  establish  itself  in  the  south.  The  price  was 
not  a  large  one  for  Englishmen  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  the  last 
traces  of  ill-will  which  might  remain  between  them  and  their 
transatlantic  kinsfolk. 

A  new  sign  of  the  times  was  this  year  presented  in  the  form  of 
an  agricultural  strike  in  Warwickshire.  The  men  demanded  higher 
wRges ;  and  their  claim  was  scarcely  disputed  by  their  emplojers, 
who  changed  their  front  only  when  the  labourers  demanded  a 
share  in  the  property  of  the  land  which  they  tilled.  The  foUow- 
ing  year  (1873)  was  marked  chiefly  by  the  passing  of  Lord 
Selborne's  Judicature  Bill,  which  brought  law  and  equity  into  one 
single  administration  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  realm,  and  by  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Miall's  efforts  to  bring  about  for  the  English  church 
the  changes  which  had  already  been  effected  in  that  of  Irelani 
The  debate  had  at  least  one  marked  result,  in  showing  the  vast  diffe- 
rences between  the  one  case  and  the  other.  But  early  in  1874  the 
liberal  administration,  whose  policy  had  encouraged  Mr.  Miall  tu 
make  his  attempt,  came  very  unexpectedly  to  an  end.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  indeed  tendered  his  resignation,  when  in  the  preceding 
session  the  bill  for  the  reformation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had 
been  thrown  out  by  a  small  majority ;  but  he  had  resumed  office, as 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  prepared  at  the  time  to  take  it.  The  confi- 
dence thus  shaken  had  not,  it  would  seem,  been  restored,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  feeling  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  had  become  necessarr, 
resolved  to  make  it  with  the  promise  of  removing  the  income-tax, 
as  an  impost  which  should  be  retained  only  so  long  as  its  retention 
was  indispensable.  The  country,  however,  failed  to  return  him  a 
working  majority,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  premier.  Lord  Cairns 
being  lord  chancellor,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  new  ministry  entered  on  their  work  with  a 
surplus  which  was  found  to  be  five  and  a  half  millions,  or,  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  advances  during  the  half-year,  not  less  than 
six  millions.  By  friends  and  foes  alike  it  is  admitted  that  under 
the  government  thus  brought  into  ofiice  the  expenses  of  adniini»- 
tration  have  advanced  at  a  rate  with  which  the  revenue  has  not 
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aUe  to  keep  pace.  The  mighty  surplus  Las  heen  gradually 
rted  into  a  deficit;  and  the  reason  may  be  the  culpable 
^ity  of  Mr.  Qladstone's  successors^  or  the  not  less  culpable 
Dony  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues ;  or  again  it  may 
Eit  the  latter  held  office  during  a  season  of  singular  prosperity, 
the  former  succeeded  to  it  on  the  turn  of  the  tide  which  has 
;ht  about  a  time  of  not  less  singular  depression.  We  stand 
ps  too  near  to  the  cTents  which  have  tended  to  produce  these 
»y  to  be  able  to  form  a  mature  and  deliberate  judgment  about 
In  India  the  policy  of  the  country  has  been  changed,  and 
ive  had  a  war  for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  frontier  of 
ndian  empire  which  shall  minimise  the  danger  of  Russian 
ssion.  In  Europe  the  British  gOTernment  has  assumed  the 
«  of  the  island  of  Oypros,  and  has  at  least  seemed  to  make 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  power  against 
sailants;  but  it.  may  be  unwi3e  to  say  whether  or  how  far 
*  or  both  of  these  measures  should  be  regarded  as  forced  on 
linistry  by  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
certain  that  the  condition  of  South-Eastern  Europe  has  been 
f  changed  by  the  war  in  which  the  Russian  nation  came  to 
id  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  under  subjection  to  the  Sultan ;  but 
rrangements  made  by  the  Ozar  witli  the  Sultan  in  the  treaty 
m  Stefano  have  been  revised  and  modified  by  the  treaty  of 
a ;  nor  can  it  yet  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  stipula- 
of  the  latter  treaty  have  efiected  any  permanent  settlement. 
)ccupation  of  Cyprus,  with  the  assumption  of  something  like 
)tectorate  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  placed  the  British 
nment  under  obligations  which  may  prove  to  be  extremely 
lus ;  and  these  obligations  extend  not  merely  to  the  Turkish 
re  but  to  Egypt,  if  the  latter  country  is  to  be  regarded  apart 
the  former.  The  whole  Eastern  question  is  passing  through 
IS  which  will  probably  be  quickly  changed ;  and  any  changes 
tend  to  the  weakening  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  and, 
>  very  distant  date,  to  its  extinction.  In  Western  Europe 
nity  of  Qermany  and  the  unity  of  Italy  have  alike  been  placed 
surer  basis  by  ^e  results  of  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
lan  nation  saw  that,  if  they  wished  to  be  safe,  they  must 
their  ancient  enemy  in  a  position  which  would  make  his 
by  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  they  carried  out  this  policy 
unhesitating  firmness.  The  Italian  nation  saw  their  oppor- 
y  when  the  terrible  needs  of  the  struggle  with  Germany  com- 
i  the  French  government  to  withdraw  their  army  of  occupation 
Home ;  and  the  Eternal  City  became  the  capital  of  the 
in  kingdom.  So  fell  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  Its 
}ans  look  forward  to  its  revival.  In  any  case  a  change  so 
id  must  leave  its  mark  on  the  future  history  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
fflSTORT  OF  COLONISATION. 


F  order  to  avoid  frequent  interruptions  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  reserve  the  accoimt 
of  the  principal  European  colonies  for  the  close  of  the  volume,  aod 
thus  to  bring  before  the  reader  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  modem  history.  Colonies  were  indeed  established  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the  Manual  we  have  given 
a  full  account  of  those  founded  by  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians; 
but  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
emigration,  and  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  great  parts — the  European  colonies  in  the  Western  and 
those  in  the  Eastern  world ;  and  to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct 
our  attention. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Spamards  in  Mexico, 

Imhbdiately  after  the  discovery  of  America  the  first  Sptairfi 
colony  was  establiahed  in.Hispaniola,  J)otter  lawwn  by  the  more 
modem  name  of  St.  Domingo.  The  queen  Isabella  had  given 
strict  orders  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  the'  Spaniards  from  compelling  them  to  work.  The 
natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity, 
resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  them  to  labour  for  hire,  and  so 
many  Spaniards  fell  victims  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate 
that  hands  were  wanting  to  work  the  mines  or  till  the  soiL  A 
system  of  compulsory  labour  was  therefore  adopted  almost  by 
necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended,  until  the  Indians  were  reduced 
to  hopeless  slavery.  The  mines  of  Hispaniola,  when  first  dis- 
covered, were  exceedingly  productive,  and  the  riches  acquired  by 
the  early  adventurers  attracted  fresh  crowds  of  greedy  but  enter- 
prising settlers  to  its  shores.  The  hardships  to  which  the  Indians 
were  subjected  rapidly  decreased  their  numbers,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  diminished  the  profits  of  the  adventurers.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  seek  new  settlements  ,*  the  island  of  Puerto  Bioo 
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9  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  its  unfortunate  in- 
)itant8  were  subjected  to  the  same  cruel  tyranny  as  the  nativea' 
Hispaniola.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  next  conquered ;  though 
9  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  then  densely  populated, 
h  was  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  that  three 
idred  Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total  subjugation, 
^ore  important  conquests  were  opened  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Iboa,  who  had  founded  a  small  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of 
rien.  Having  learned  from  an  Indian  cazique  that  there  existed 
ery  wealthy  kingdom  on  the  borders  of  a  great  ocean,  he  sent 

Hispaniola  for  reinforcements,  and  proceeded  through  the 
igerous  defiles  and  rocky  chains  which  traverse  the  isthmus 
rards  the  frontiers  of  the  unknown  golden  region.    At  length 

rMKihed  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  commanded  a  view  of 
I  wide  'iKpanse  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
iven,  returii^  thanks  to  God  for  having  made  him  the  instru- 
nt  of  a  discovery  90  honourable  to  his  country  and  to  himself. 

received  such  informlBtion  respecting  the  strength  of  the  nation 
ose  fame  had  induced  him  to  undertake  this  perilous  j  ourney 
,t  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  lead  Iback  his  followers,  but  he  first 
ained  from  the  neighbouring  caziqMs  a  greater  amount  of 
isure  than  had  yet  been  obtained  by  any  SpUMsh  expedition  in 

New  World.  In  the  mean  time  tiie  cruelties  with  which  the 
[ians  were  treated  roused  the  sympathies  of  the  missionfCM  who 
I  been  sent  out  for  their  conversion.  Las  Casas,  especially, 
sealed  not  only  to  his  sovereign  but  to  all  Christian  Europe ; 
L  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  that  a  change  of  system 
9  promised.  Unfortunately  Las  Casas,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
I  suffering  race,  inflicted  equal  misery  on  another ;  he  proposed 
t  negroes  should  be  imported  from  Africa  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lians,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  infamous  slave-trade, 
ich  still  continues  to  outrage  humanity. 

It  length  the  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  for 
iblishing  their  empire  on  the  American  continent ;  an  armament 
i  organised  in  Cuba,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Fernando 
rtez,  a  commander  possessing  great  skill  and  bravery,  but 
.riciouB  and  cruel  even  beyond  the  general  average  of  his 
utrymen  at  that  period.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1519,  this  bold 
'enturer  entered  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  on  the  coast 
STucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive  he  was  enabled  to  open 
imunications  with  the  natives ;  and  they,  instead  of  opposing 

entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country,  assisted  them 
dl  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  too  soon  had 
son  to  repent.  The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  pretty  high  degree 
civilisation;  they  had  a  regular  government,  ti  system  of  law, 
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and  an  established  priesthood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  species  of 
picture-writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  of  hierogly- 
phics, but  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness  and  par- 
ticularity than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  architectural  structures 
were  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  beauty :  they  had  advanced 
so  far  in  science  as  to  construct  a  pretty  accurate  calendar;  and 
they  possessed  considerable  skill,  not  only  in  the  useful  but  also  in 
the  ornamental  arts  of  life.  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be 
treated  differently  from  the  rude  savages  in  the  islands ;  he  there- 
fore concealed  his  real  intentions,  and  merely  demanded  to  be 
introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  emperor  Monte- 
zuma. 

The  Indian  caziques  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  possessed 
of  such  formidable  weapons  as  muskets  and  artillery  into  the 
interior  of  their  country ;  and  Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and 
cowardly  disposition,  was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  mt 
from  strangers,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated 
description.  He  therefore  resolved  to  temporise,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Cortez,  with  rich  presents,  declining  the  proposed 
interview.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  only  served  to  increase  the 
rapacity  of  the  Spaniards;  Cortez  resolved  to  temporise;  he 
changed  his  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  subsequently 
grew  into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from  his 
intrench ments  the  course  of  events.  He  had  not  long  continued 
in  this  position  when  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Zempoal- 
lans,  a  tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Montezuma.  He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  these  disaffected  subjects,  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  procure 
a  ratification  of  his  powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  in  order  that 
his  companions,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for 
safety  only  in  victory.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  he 
marched  through  an  unknown  country  to  subdue  a  mighty  empire, 
with  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred  foot,  fifteen  horsemen,  and 
six  pieces  of  artillery.  His  first  hostile  encounter  was  with  the 
Tlascalans,  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico ;  their  country  was  a 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  and  they  fought  with 
the  fury  of  men  animated  by  a  love  of  freedom.  But  nothing  could 
resist  the  superiority  which  their  fire-arms  gave  the  Spaniards ;  the 
Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all  his  future 
operations.  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he  advanced 
to  Cholula,  a  town  of  great  importance,  where,  by  Montezuma's 
order,  he  was  received  with  open  professions  of  friendship,  while 
plans  were  secretly  devised  for  his  destruction.  Cortez  discovered 
the  plot,  and  punished  it  by  the  massacre  of  six  thousand  of  the 
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tdzens ;  the  lest  were  so  terrified  that,  at  the  command  of  the 
)aniard;  they  returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated 
ith  the  utmost  respect  the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
e  blood  of  their  countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  long  since  extinct,  we  shall 
ire  insert  the  description  given  by  Cortez  in  his  despatches  to  the 
MUiish  monarch  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlascala,  which  still  exists, 
ough  much  decayed.  'This  city  is  so  extensiye,  so  well  worthy 
admiration,  that,  although  I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I 
dl  assured  that  the  little  I  shall  say  will  be  scarcely  credited, 
ice  it  is  larger  than  Ghranada  and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as 
any  fine  houses  and  a  much  larger  population  than  that  city  did 
the  time  of  its  capture ;  and  it  is  much  better  supplied  with  the 
oducts  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and  with  fowls  and  game,  fish 
>m  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  other  excellent 
tides  of  food.  There  is  in  this  city  a  market,  in  which  every  day 
irty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  buying  and  selling,  besides . 
any  other  merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city.  The 
arket  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
id  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  sQver,  and 
■ecious  stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  as 
ley  can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the 
orld.  There  is  much  earthenware,  of  every  style  and  a  good 
lality,  equal  to  the  best  Spanish  manufacture.  Wood,  coals, 
Uble  and  medicinal  plants,  are  sold  in  great  quantities.  There 
e  houses  where  they  wash  and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  and 
so  for  baths.  Finally,  there  is  found  among  them  a  well-regulated 
)lice ;  the  people  are  rational  and  well  disposed,  and  altogether 
"eatly  superior  to  the  most  civilised  American  nation.' 
From  Cholula  Cortez  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
id  almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble  Montezuma  had  de- 
rmined  whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy, 
fter  some  hesitation  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with 
1  the  magnificence  of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the 
paniards  a  lodging  in  the  capital. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation  of 
ortez  was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity.  He  was 
I  a  city  surrounded  by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  which 
light  easily  be  broken ;  and  his  littie  band,  thus  cut  off  from  all 
)mmunication  with  its  allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victims  to 
iperior  numbers.  To  avert  this  danger  he  adopted  the  bold 
solution  of  seizing  Montezuma  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety,  and 
e  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  Under 
retence  of  gratifying  the  monarches  curiosity  to  see  the  structure 
f  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brigantines,  and 
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launched  them  on  the  lake ;  thus  securing  to  themselves  ihe  means 
of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a  caaaqoA 
named  Qualpopoca  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  city  of 
Nautecaly  or  Almeria.  The  offender  was  brought  to  the  capital^ 
and,  with  his  folio wers,  was  burnt  alive.  Cortez  tells  this  part  of 
the  story  with  much  naivetS.  '  So  they  were  publicly  burned  in  a 
square  of  the  city^  without  creating  any  disturbance ;  and  on  the  day 
of  their  execution,  as  they  confessed  that  Montezuma  had  directed 
them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  which 
threw  him  into  great  consternation.' 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon 
afterwards  totally  destroyed:  'This  great  city  of  Temixtitan 
[Mexico]  is  situated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the  mainland  to 
the  denser  parts  of  it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the 
distance  is  two  leagues.  There  are  four  avenues,  or  entrances,  to 
the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed  by  artificial  causeways  two  spears' 
length  in  width.  The  city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova ;  ita 
streets — I  speak  of  the  principal  ones — are  very  wide  and  straight: 
some  of  these,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are  half  land  and  half 
water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  .  .  .  This  city  has  many 
public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  markets  and  other  places 
for  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  square  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  are  daily 
assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls  engaged  in  buyinof  and 
selling;  and  where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the 
world  affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  for  instance, 
articles  of  food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass, 
copper,  tin,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers. 
There  are  also  exposed  for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought  stone,  bricks 
burnt  and  unburnt,  timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts. 
.  .  .  Every  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  particular  street  or 
quarter  assigned  to  it  exclusively,  and  thus  the  best  order  is  pre- 
served. They  sell  everything  by  number  or  measure — at  least  so 
far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell  anything  by  weight  There 
is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  is  used  as  an  audience  house, 
where  ten  or  twelve  persons  who  are  magistrates  sit  and  decide  all 
conti'oversies  that  arise  in  the  market^  and  order  delinquents  to  be 
punished.  In  the  same  square  there  are  other  persons  who  go  con- 
stantly about  among  the  people,  observing  what  is  sold  and  the 
measures  used  in  selling;  imd  they  have  been  seen  to  break 
measures  that  were  not  tme.  This  great  city  contains  a  large 
number  of  temples,  or  Jiouses  for  their  idols — ^very  handsome 
e  liiices,  which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  suburbs; 
in  the  principal  ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are 
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itantlj  residing,  for  whose  use  besides  the  houses  containing  the 
3  there  axe  other  convenient  habitations.  All  these  persons 
s  in  black,  and  never  cut  or  comb  their  hair  £rom  the  time  they 
r  the  priesthood  imtil  they  leave  it;  and  all  the  sons  of  the 
cipal  inhabitants,  both  nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  placed 
le  temples,  and  wear  the  same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or 
t  years  until  they  are  taken  out  to  be  married,  which  occurs 
3  frequently  with  the  first-bom,  who  inherit  estates,  than  with 
others.  The  priests  are  debarred  from  female  society,  nor  is 
woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious  houses.  They  also 
un  from  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  seasons  of 
f^ear  than  others.  Among  these  temples  there  is  one  which 
urpasses  all  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details 
uman  tongue  is  able  to  describe ;  for  within  its  precincts,  sur- 
ded  by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five 
Lred  families.  Aroimd  the  interior  of  tlus  enclosure  there  are 
some  edifices,  containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in  which 
eligious  persons  attached  to  tibe  temples  reside.    There  are  full 

towers,  which  are  lofty  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which 
^y  steps  leading  to  its  main  body,  and  is  higher  than  the 
r  of  the  principal  church  at  Seville.  The  stone  and  wood  of 
h  they  are  constructed  are  so  well  wrought  in  every  part  that 
bog  could  be  better  done,  for  the  interior  of  the  chapels  con- 
Qg  the  idols  consists  of  curious  imagery  wrought  in  stone,  with 
er  ceilings,  and  wood-work  carved  in  relief,  and  painted  with 
es  of  monsters  and  other  objects.  All  these  towers  are  the 
il-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is  dedicated 
particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions.' 
it  danger  impended  over  Cortez  from  an  imexpected  quarter ; 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Mexico, 
hose  wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very 
^erated  statements,  sent  a  new  armament  under  the  command 
arvaez  to  deprive  the  conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
»z,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Mexico,  marched  against  Nar- 

and  by  a  series  of  prudent  operations  not  only  overcame  him, 
nduced  his  followers  to  enlist  under  his  own  banners.  This 
3rcement  was  particularly  valuable  at  a  time  when  the 
cans,  weary  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  tyranny,  had  resolved 
lake  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  expelling  the  invaders. 
lelj  had  Cortez  returned  to  Mexico  when  his  quartera  were 
ked  with  desperate  fury,  and,  though  thousands  of  the  assail- 
Tvere  slain,  fresh  thousands  eagerly  hurried  forward  to  take 

place.    At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montei^uma  in  his 

robes  on  the  xamparts,  trusting  that  his  influence  over  his 
cts  would  induce  them  to  suspend  hostilities.    But  the  un- 
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fortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  miaale  flung  by 
one  of  bis  own  subjects;  and  Cortez,  baving  done  everything 
which  prudence  and  valour  could  dictate^  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  capital  The  Spaniards  suffered  severely  in  this  calamitous 
retreat;  they  lost  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  for  which  they  had 
eucountered  so  many  perils.  A  splendid  victory  at  Otumba  over 
the  Mexicans,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them,  restored  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  reached  the  friendly  teiritories 
of  the  Tlascalans  in  safety.  Having  collected  some  reinforcements, 
and  by  judicious  arts  revived  the  courage  of  his  men,  Cortez  once 
more  advanced  towards  Mexico,  and,  halting  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  he  began  to  build  some  brigantinea  in  order  to  attack  the 
city  by  water.  While  thus  engaged,  he  succeeded  in  detachmg 
many  of  the  neighbouring  cities  from  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin,  and,  having  obtained  some  fresh  troops  from 
Hispaniola,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  bri- 
gantines  on  the  lake.  Guatimozin  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  stonn; 
but,  being  unable  to  resist  the  slower  operations  of  European 
tactics,  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  lake,  when  his  canoe  was 
intercepted  by  a  brigantine,  and  the  unfortunate  emperor  remained 
a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known,  the 
resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  imitated  the  example  of  the  capital.  Guatimozin  was 
cruelly  tortured,  to  extort  a  confession  of  concealed  treasure,  and 
his  uxrfortunate  subjecte  became  the  slaves  of  their  rapacious  con- 
querors. Cortez  himself  was  treated  with  gross  ingratitude  by 
his  sovereign,  whose  dominions  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest 
of  an  empire,  and  he  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 

As  the  history  of  the  course  of  policy  adopted  towards  Mexico 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  all  the  colonies 
esteblished  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
here  such  a  general  outline  of  its  principles  as  wiU  obviate  the 
necessity  of  again  returning  to  the  subject  The  first  thought  of 
the  conquerors  was  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  in  their  new 
dominions,  not  only  from  motives  of  bigotry,  but  in  obedience  to  die 
soundest  dictates  of  prudence.  Cortez  from  the  very  commenoe- 
ment  saw  that  the  best  means  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  natifei 
was  to  induce  them  to  become  Christians;  for  the  Mexican  syBten 
of  idolatry  would  have  raised  an  insurmountable  bairier  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards.  He  and  his  successors  were  merdlen  in 
their  extermination  of  the  Mexican  religion.  The  idols  woe 
broken  to  pieces  and  burned,  the  temples  levelled  to  the  gioiiodt 
and  not  a  priest  waa  permitted  to  live.    Missionaries  were  invited 
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rope  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civiliBation;  between  the 
12  and  1645  numbers  of  monastics  came  from  various  parts 
.d  World  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  Mexico.  Thej  pene- 
e  country  at  every  pointy  proceeding  far  beyond  the  Hmits 
Llitary  establishments ;  they  found  the  minds  of  the  timid 
verywhere  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  new  creed,  being 
d  that  their  native  gods  had  either  abandoned  them  or  had 
rived  of  power,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
iate  the  deities  of  their  conquerors.  The  missionaries  did 
bate  to  avail  themselves  of  pious  frauds  to  insure  the 
of  Christianity ;  they  persuaded  the  ignorant  natives  that 
•el  had  been  preached  in  some  remote  age  to  their  ancestors ; 
tended  that  they  could  discover  traces  of  its  symbols  and 
in  the  corruptions  of  Mexican  idolatry,  and  they  magnified 
ndental  coincidence  into  a  proof  of  perfect  identity  between 
md  the  new  religion.  Thus,  they  found  something  like  a 
iployed  as  a  religious  sign  by  the  Mexican  priests,  and 
to  hail  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  symbol  of  our  salvation, 
od  eagle  of  the  Ajstecans  served  as  a  plausible  introduction 
rorship  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  practices  unknown  to 
nan  ritual  were  admitted  and  consecrated.  Thus,  the 
)f  the  Indians  for  flowers  was  indulged  by  having  sacrsd 
worn  on  certain  festivals  of  the  church,  and  chaplets  offered 
altars.  Dances  were  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  public 
,and  amusements  of  a  still  more  questionable  character 
rmitted,  even  in  the  interior  of  churches.  These  com- 
3,  combined  with  the  avowed  determination  of  the  Spaniards 
pate  polytheism,  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  vast 
of  conversions  in  the  first  half-century  after  the  conquest, 
if  we  can  believe  the  statistics  of  Torquemada,  no  less  than 
ions  of  Indians  were  baptised  by  friars  of  the  Franciscan 
)tween  the  years  1524  and  1540. 

ere  these  converts  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Indians, 
xican  nobles  who  had  survived  the  massacre  of  Cortez,  and 
3  royal  family  of  Fezano,  which  was  long  permitted  to  retain 
led  independence,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards, 
chitl,  the  cazique  of  this  petty  principality,  who  had  been 
tiful  ally  of  Cortez  in  all  his  campaigns,  distinguished  him- 
ong  the  new  converts.  He  received  with  open  aims  the 
nrho  were  sent  to  instruct  him,  gave  them  lodgings  in  his 
and  was  incessant  in  his  application  to  theological  studies, 
is  teachers  certified  that  he  was  qualified  to  become  an 
or  in  his  turn.  He  then  began  to  preach  to  his  subjects 
/dach  them  the  Romish  catechism ;  his  instruction  and  his 
ly  won  them  over  in  such  multitudes  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  baptise  them  individuallj.  They  were  brigaded  into  bandfl; 
the  same  name  was  given  to  all  the  men  of  the  same  group,  and 
this  abridgment  of  the  ceremony  enabled  the  missionaries  to  receive 
thousiands  into  the  chnrch  every  day.  So  ardent  was  the  caziqne's 
zeal  that  he  threatened  to  bum  Ids  mother,  the  queen-dowager, 
alive,  if  she  did  not  at  once  resign  her  attachment  to  the  asdent 
idolatry.  His  threats  or  his  preachings  finally  prevailed;  she 
consented  to  be  led  to  the  church  and  to  take  the  Christian  name 
of  Maiy. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honourably  exerted 
themselves  to  protect  the  Mexicans  from  the  sanguinary  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards ;  Sahagun  and  Las  Casas  were  particularly  £unou8 
for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  vanquished ;  they  obtained  bulls 
from  the  pope^  and  edicts  from  the  Spanish  government,  fully  le- 
cognising  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and, 
though  they  failed  to  obtain  a  full  measure  of  justice  for  the  natiTe 
Mexicans,  they  saved  them  from  the  wretched  fate  which  swept 
away  the  native  population  in  almost  every  other  colony  of  Spun. 
In  consequence  of  the  protection  thus  accorded  them  both  by  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  attachment  of  the  native  Mexicans 
to  the  Romish  religion  became  more  ardent  and  passionate  than  that 
of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  felt,  though 
the  country  has  been  restored  to  independence. 

The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favour  of  the  LndianB 
were  disregarded ;  the  population  began  to  decrease  rapidly,  and 
a  new  system  was  adopted  by  which  oppression  was  reduced  to  an 
organised  form,  and  ameliorated  by  being  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  government  It  was  determined  that  the  native  Americans 
should  be  regarded  as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  distribated 
into  JEncomiendaSf  a  kind  of  fiefs  or  estates  established  in  fEivour  of 
the  Spanish  settlers,  who  took  the  name  of  Conquidadores.  Slaveiy, 
which  had  previously  been  arbitrary,  was  thus  invested  with  legal 
forms ;  the  Indian  tribes,  divided  into  sections;  some  of  whkh 
contained  more  than  a  hundred  families,  were  assigned  either  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  inva- 
sion, or  to  the  civilians  sent  from  Madrid  to  administer  the  goven- 
ment  of  the  provinces.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Mexicans  thit 
their  masters  did  not  erect  fortified  castles,  like  the  feudal  barons 
of  the  middle  ages;  instead  of  these  they  established  haciatdBSt 
or  large  farms,  which  they  had  the  wisdom  to  govern  according 
to  the  old  forms  of  the  Mexican  proj^detary.  There  was  no 
change  or  interruption  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  the 
soil;  the  serf  cultivated  the  soil  according  to  hereditary  routine, 
and  so  identified  himself  with  his  master  that  he  very  frequently 
took  his  name.    There  are  many  Indian  families  of  the  present 
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Qg  Spanisli  names  whose  blood  has  never  been  mingled 
;  of  Europeans.  Another  fortunate  circumstance  contri- 
the  preservation  of  the  native  Mexicans;  the  Spanish 
n  that  country  did  not  enter  into  any  of  those  mining 
>ns  which  led  their  brethren  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
'  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice  the  natives  by  myriads  to  their 
cupidity.  The  Conquistadores  had  neither  the  capital 
itelligence  necessary  for  such  enterprises;  they  contented 
bs,  in  imitation  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  earth, 
sandsy  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rivers  and 
rrentSy  to  extract  the  grains  of  gold  which  they  contained. 
IS  of  Mexico,  which  have  spread  so  much  of  the  precious 
7er  the  surface  of  the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until 
conquest,  and  brought,  very  trifling  profits  to  those  who 
mpted  their  exploration.  The  loss  of  these  speculators 
dtive  gain  to  humanity. 

the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexican 
7BB  very  littie  different  from  that  of  the  serf  of  Poland 
.  About  that  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly 
ed.  Many  families  of  Conquittadores  became  extinct, 
ncomtendoi  were  not  agtun  distributed  by  the  government, 
roys  and  the  provincial  coimcils,  called  AudienciaSf  paid 
*  attention  to  the  interests  of  those  Indians  who  were 
by  the  brealdng  up  of  the  encomiendas ;  they  abolisheU 
itige  of  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines,  requiring  that 
loyment  should  be  voluntary  and  fairly  remunerated, 
abuses,  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  administration 

monopolies  established  by  the  agents  of  the  Spanish 
oits ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  privi- 
elling  those  articles  most  likely  to  be  used  by  an  agri- 
^pulation,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they  pleased  upon 
miodities.  Having  thus,  by  a  system  of  force  and  fraud, 
idians  deeply  into  their  debt,  they  established  a  law  by 
solvent  debtors  became  the  absolute  slaves  of  their 
Many  edicts  were  issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but 
)  not  effectually  remedied  until  after  the  revolution  which 
pendence  to  Mexico. 

lU  now  briefly  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
of  Mexican  independence.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1808, 
3  from  Cadiz  brought  intelligence  of  the  dethronement 
panish  Bourbons  by  Napoleon,  and  the  transfer  of  the 

to  Joseph  Buonaparte.    The  viceroy  at  first  published 

without  a  word  of  comment,  but  soon  recovering  from 
urprise  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  intention 
?e  his  fidelity  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  exhorting  thQ 

LL  2 
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Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  legitimate  soyereign. 
It  was  the  first  time  that '  the  people '  had  been  named  in  any  act 
of  state  emanating  from  the  colonial  goyemment^  and  this  was 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  eztraordinaiy  enthusiasm  wiUi 
which  the  yiceroj's  appeal  was  receiyed.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  proyisiunal  goyemment  on  the  model  of  the  Juntas 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spain.  This  propo- 
sition, fayourably  received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  bii 
council  as  inconsistent  with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  all  pure  Spaniards ;  three  months  were  spent  in 
coutroversy,  until  at  length  the  council,  or  Audiencia,  took  the 
bold  measure  of  arresting  the  viceroy  and  throwing  him  into  tlie 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  As,  however, 
there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  might  rise  in  his  favour, 
the  AudienciOf  having  first  invested  itself  with  the  functions  d 
regency,  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he  was  long 
confined  in  a  dungeon. 

The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and 
they  were  still  more  enraged  by  the  undisguised  contempt  ^th 
which  their  claims  were  treated  by  the  Spanish  oligaichy. 
Bataller,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  council,  was  aocos- 
tomed  to  say  that  'no  native  American  should  participate  in 
the  government  so  long  as  there  was  a  mule-driyer  in  La  Mancba, 
or  a  cobbler  in  Castile,  to  represent  Spanish  ascendency.'  The 
Juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  their 
own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolution  to  keep  the  colooiei 
in  dependence,  and  they  sent  out  Venegas  as  viceroy,  with  positire 
orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Spaniards  and  keep  the 
Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of  degradation. 

A  priest  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolare^ 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  he  dedared  to  his  congregation  that 
the  Europeans  had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  tfas 
French  Jacobins ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  liberties  and  their  religion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  batde  ii 
the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  the  18A 
of  September,  1810,  he  made  himself  master  of  San  Felipe  loi 
San  Miguel-el-Grande  y  he  confiscated  the  property  of  aU  tin 
Europeans,  declaring  that  the  soil  of  Mexico  belonged  of  right  ts 
the  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other  cities  were  conqneicdy 
and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sacrificed  eitff 
European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to  wink  afc 
their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of 
from  being  ofiered  or  accepted. 

Venegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  cheek 
the  progress  of  this  rebellion;   he  conciliated  the  CxeolBS  fef 
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;  one  of  their  body  with  high  military  rank ;  he  cauaed 
to  be  excommunicated  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
paraded  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  superstition 
miraculous  powers,  through  the  streets  of  Mexico.  This 
idient  caused  Hidalgo  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
B  career,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  joined  by  several 
8  of  provincial  militia,  and  by  the  curate  Morelos,  whose 
were  equivalent  to  a  host,  Hidalgo  retired  from  before  the 
Mexico,  which  could  not  have  resisted  a  vigorous  assault, 
overtaken  and  defeated  by  an  army  of  Spaniards  and 
several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  him  were 
id ;  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  sanguinary 
of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued  to  pursue 
and  his  half-armed  associates ;  a  second  victory  conq)leted 
1 ;  Hid^algo  and  two  of  his  principal  officers,  endeavouring 
to  the  United  States,  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
Ist,  1811,  and  after  a  long  confinement,  in  which  they 
ily  tortured  to  obtain  a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the 
J,  they  were  publicly  executed. 

ispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separate 

id  maintained  a  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their 

*8.    Kayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite  them  once  more 

d  scheme  of  patriotic  warfare.    Hayon  caused  a  national 

be  established  in  the  district  where  the  Spaniards  had 

'er ;  and  in  its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy^ 

him  to  convoke  a  national  cortes,  similar  to  that  which 

assembled  in  Spain,  and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the 

1  and  the  European  Spaniards  in  all  political  rights. 

of  this  manifesto  was  equally  firm  and  respectful,  but  it 

1  offence  to  the  viceroy  Venegas,  that  he  ordered  it  to 

kI  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market-place  in 

>s,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo, 
r  initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirmishes 
y  enterprises  before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engage- 
ith  the  regular  armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha, 
was  besieged  by  the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave 
his  very  defeat.  Yielding  to  famine,  he  evacuated  the 
1  led  his  army  to  Izucar,  with  the  loss  of  only  seventeen 
be  bai'barous  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  general 
1  the  town  after  the  garrison  had  withdrawn,  rendered 
Lst  cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hitherto  supported 
3y  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  It  would 
s  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  sieges  which 
)  next  two  years ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
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Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1813,  when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  Iturbide.  Thence- 
forward his  career  was  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes^  until, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1816,  he  was  surprised  by  an  0Te^ 
whelming  force,  and  made  prisoner  after  a  desperate  resiBtance. 
He  was  carried  in  chains  to  Mexico,  degraded  £rom  his  clerical 
rank,  and  executed.  The  Mexican  Junta,  or  Congress,  was  soon 
after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became  once  more  a  confused  series 
of  partial  and  desultory  insurrections,  which  the  Spaniards  hoped 
to  quell  in  detail.  In  1817  the  younger  Mina  attempted  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he  refused 
to  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
receive  such  enthusiastic  support  as  Hidalgo  or  Morelos.  After  i 
brilliant  career,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  extraorduury 
bravery  and  resources  of  genius,  he  was  overthrown,  made  prisoner, 
and  shot  as  a  traitor. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end,  when  news 
arrived  that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to 
restore  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  America,  biul 
revolted  at  Cadiz,  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes.  The  viceroy,  Apodaca,  was  a  devoted 
partisan  of  absolute  power ;  he  formed  a  plan  for  inviting  Fer- 
dinand to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring  him  to  his  despotic  autho- 
rity, and  he  employed  as  his  chief  agent  Don  Augustin  Itnrbide, 
who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican  liberty  daring 
the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide  drew 
up  a  very  difierent  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  contem- 
plated ;  it  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  aU  the  inhabitanti  of 
Mexico,  established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country  inde- 
pendent, invited  Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign,  with  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  declared  that  the  crown 
should  be  profiered  to  some  other  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old 
Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  storm  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,  deposed 
Apodaca,  and  chose  Francisco  Novella  viceroy  in  his  place.  This 
false  step  rendered  Iturbide  irresistible ;  the  Creoles  and  lodiitf 
flocked  to  his  standard ;  several  Spanish  officers,  disliking  the  new 
viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments ;  and  on  the  27th  d 
November,  1821,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  capital,  sad 
consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  the  viceroy  had 
concluded  with  the  insurgents  was  annulled  by  the  Cortes  of 
Madrid,  and  the  effect  of  this  imprudence  was  llie  utter  roin  of 
the  party  which  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bourbon  prince 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  state. 

The  Congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disposed  to 
form  a  federative  republic;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly 
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ned  their  favourite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  con- 

I  to  ratify  their  choice.    He  did  not  retain  the  sovereignty 
entire  year ;  he  was  dethroned^  as  he  had  been  elevated, 

anny;  the  Congress  pronounced  upon  him  sentence  of 
lal  exile,  but  with  laudable  generosity  granted  a  consider- 
iusion  for  lus  support  Iturbide,  after  the  lapse  of  rather 
ban  a  year,  rettoned  to  Mexico,  July  16th,  1824,  in  the 
•f  reviving  his  party.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ns,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic  was 
tabHshed ;  soon  after,  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  the 
isession  of  the  government,  was  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
9  standard  of  Castile,  after  an  ascendency  of  more  than 
lundred  years,  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of 

progress  of  the  Mexican  republic  after  the  establishment  of 
ipendence  was  not  prosperous.    Conspiracies,  insurrections, 

II  wars  kept  every  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con- 
Texas,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  separated  from  the 

n  Union,  and  established  its  independence;  the  govem- 
f  the  United  States  received  into  its  federation  the  secedinp: 
«,  and  for  this  act,  as  well  as  for  the  share  which  its  citizens 
ken  in  encouraging  the  secession,  war  was  declared  against 
he  Republic  of  Mexico.  This  war,  however,  only  led  to  a 
dismemberment  of  the  weaker  country,  and  an  augmenta- 
the  wealth  and  power  of  its  antagonist  After  repeated 
Mexico  was  constrained  to  purchase  place  by  the  cession 
province  of  California,  the  mineral  treasures  of  which,  how- 
ad  not  then  been  discovered,  and  were  suspected  by  no  one. 
3  time  wore  on,  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  the  Euro- 
)sidents  in  the  country  were  exposed,  brought  on  the  re- 
a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even  the  United  States. 
7  the  evils  of  its  previous  government,  which  in  fact  was 
etter  than  perfect  anarchy,  were  aggravated  by  civil  war. 
iss  of  the  population  was  exceedingly  discontented  with  the 
ties,  because  of  their  spoliation  of  the  church,  which  was 
tihere  than  in  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  when  the  English 
;  sent  out  a  special  envoy  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress 
wrongs  that  had  been  done  to  British  subjects,  and  security 
i  their  recurrence.  Sir  Charles  Wyse,  the  envoy,  could  only 
a  convention  which  President  Juarez  proved  wholly  unable 
;ute.  France  and  Spain  had  similar  cause  to  complain  of 
atment  of  their  subjects ;  and  at  last,  in  October  1861,  the 
lations  agreed  to  despatch  an  armed  force  to  Mexico  to  com- 
I  government  to  keep  faith.  The  allies  occupied  Vera  Cmz 
it  resistance ;  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Mexican 
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people,  assuring  them  that  they  had  no  wish  to  interfeie  with 
their  national  and  constitutional  rights,  but  that  their  object  was 
solely  to  protect  their  own  countrymen.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  France,  though  wanting  nothing  for  herself,  was  not  bo 
moderate  as  her  allies.  A  Mexican  emigrant,  named  Almonte, 
had  formed  a  project  of  entirely  subverting  the  republic,  establish- 
ing a  monarchy,  and  offering  the  crown  to  the  Austrian  archduke 
Maximilian ;  and  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  authorities  at  Paris, 
so  that  they  allowed  him  to  return  to  Mexico  with  their  contio- 
gent;  and  their  commissioner,  M.  de  Saligny,  to  further  his  views, 
refused  to  meet  commissioners  appointed  by  Juarez  to  treat  with 
the  allies.  The  English  and  Spanish  commissioners  considered 
that  they  were  bound  to  meet  them  with  that  view ;  snd  as 
M.  de  Saligny  conld  not  be  brought  to  consent,  they  withdrew 
their  troops,  and  left  the  French  to  conduct  the  affair  to  its  con- 
clusion after  their  own  fashion.  Their  first  proceedings  did  not 
redound  to  their  honour ;  for  their  general  Lorencey,  advancing  to 
attack  Puebla,  was  repulsed  by  the  Mexican  general  Zaragozawich 
a  loss  of  nearly  500  men.  But  the  French  emperor  at  once  sent 
a  new  commander,  General  Forey,  with  some  fresh  troops,  which 
raised  his  whole  force  in  Mexico  to  80,000  men ;  and  to  such  an 
army  the  Mexican  government  could  offer  no  resistance.  Forei 
took  Puebla  and  Mexico ;  Juarez  retired  before  him  and  took 
refuge  in  Potosi ;  while  an  assembly  of  nobles  met  at  the  capital, 
\%'ho  adopted  Almonte's  views,  and  resolved  to  offer  the  crown  of 
Mexico  to  MaxinuMan.  After  aome  preliminaiy  negotiations,  the 
archduke  accepted  the  throne,  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  arrived 
in  Mexico  and  assumed  the  government.  But  he  is  mainly  upheld 
on  his  throne  by  French  influence ;  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  make  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  add  Mexico  itself  to  the 
Mexican  provinces  which  they  have  already  appropriated. 

The  EdMishment  of  the  Spaniarde  in  Peru. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  oonlineBt 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa  had  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  isthmus,  incited  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  nev 
conquests.  Pizarro,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  eTer 
visited  the  New  World,  having  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a 
small  armameut,  landed  in  Peru  (a.d.  1631),  and,  though  at  first 
disappointed  by  the  barren  appearance  of  the  coast,  he  found  so 
much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convince  him  that  the  aoooonts 
which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  country  were  not 
exaggerated.    When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the 
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1  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  late 
or  sovereign;  Huascar^  the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his 
3r  Atahualpa  and  detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans 
secretly  maturing  plans  for  his  restoration  Pizarro  advanced 
he  country  with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator, 
ith  the  perfidious  purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa^  as  Cortez 
be  unfortunate  Montezuma.    He  prepared  for  the  execution 

scheme  with  the  same  deliberation,  and  with  as  little  com- 
ion,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  honourable  trans- 
i.  When  the  Spaniards  approached  the  capital,  the  Inca  was 
persuaded  to  consent  to  an  interview ;  and  he  visited  the 
ers  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  and  ostentatious  display 
)alth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  almost 
id  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
ish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain  to  the 
lition,  in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  Inca  have  appeared 
comprehensible,  discourse.  The  priest,  after  a  brief  notice 
B  mysteries  of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain 
[octrine  of  the  pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the 
which  pope  Alexander  had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by 
3  of  it  called  upon  Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  Christianity 
cknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  Inca, 
letely  puzzled,  demanded  where  Yalverde  had  learned  such 
erful  things.  *  In  this  book,'  replied  the  priest,  presenting 
lonarch  with  his  Breviary.  The  Inca  took  the  book,  turned 
Jie  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear.  'This  tells  me  nothing  t ' 
claimed,  flinging  the  Breviaiy  on  the  ground.  *  Blasphemy ! 
hemy  t '  exclaimed  Yalverde ; '  to  arms,  to  arms,  my  Christian 
ren  I  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word  by  the  polluted 
3  of  infidels.' 

is  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted ;  Yalverde's 
9  were  the  signal  to  '  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.' 
le  had  concluded  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge ;  a  dreadful 
f  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peru- 
;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  and  consternation  they 
charged  by  the  cavalry,  whose  appearance,  to  men  who  had 
'  before  beheld  a  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Ata- 
i&  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp, 
)  the  invaders  satiated  themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the 

The  unfortunate  Inca  attempted  to  procure  his  liberation 
e  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom,  but  Pizarro,  after  receiving 
^Id,  resolved  to  deprive  the  credulous  monarch  of  life.  He 
brought  to  trial  under  the  most  iniquitous  pretences,  and 
need  to  be  burned  alive ;  but  on  his  consenting  to  receive 
sm  from  Yalverde  his  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated  that  he 
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was  first  straogled  at  the  stake.  The  Spaniards  quarrelled  among 
themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrections,  and 
the  new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
gained.  Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by  Almagro,  the  son  of 
one  of  his  old  companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  for  treason ; 
and  but  for  the  arrival  of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  aa 
governor  from  Spain,  the  confusion  produced  by  this  crime  would 
probably  have  been  without  a  remedy.  De  Castro  conquered 
Almagro,  and  by  his  judicious  measures  restored  tranquillity  to 
the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturbances  were  excited  by  the 
ambition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest  that  the  royal  authorily 
was  firmly  established  in  Peru. 

The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was 
far  mere  iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because 
the  Peruvian  mines  were,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest, 
almost  the  only  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
and  the  provincial  governments.  A  horrible  system  of  conscrip- 
tion was  devised  for  working  these  mines ;  all  the  Indians  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  in- 
dividuals on  each  list  being  obliged  to  work  for  six  months  in  the 
mines,  so  that  this  forced  labour  came  on  the  unfortunate  Indians 
at  intervals  of  three  years  and  a  half ;  four  out  of  every  five  were 
supposed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly  labours,  and,  to  add 
to  the  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life,  except  from  privileged  dealers,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or  scruple.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  two  serious  insurrections  of  the  natiTe 
Peruvians  filled  the  Spaniards  with  terror  j  they  were  not  sup- 
pressed until  the  rebellion  had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of 
the  provincial  government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinary 
massacres  of  all  who  were  suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  revolt 
left  the  country  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  from 
which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the  rapacious  cupidity  of  all  the 
Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian 
mines,  it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  policy  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  by  sending  divisions  to  wrest  new  tracts  of 
land  from  the  natives,  without  organising  any  new  system  of  con- 
quest. It  was  thus  that  Chili  became  finally  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  dominions;  but  the  efibrts  made  for  its  conquest  were 
desultory,  and  separated  by  long  intervals,  so  that  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  merely  nonunaL 
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e  colonists  and  natives,  however,  seem  never  to  have  wished 
independence,  until  the  desire  of  nationafity  was  pressed  upon 
)m  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  fact  their 
it  revolutionary  movements  were  made  in  the  name  of  loyalty 
1  obedience. 

When  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  by 
kpoleon,  all  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  resolved  to 
nain  faithful  to  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
iropean  Spaniards  were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  French 
iperor,  and  therefore  native  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the 
his  of  Ferdinand.  In  September,  1810,  the  Chilians  formed  a 
ita  in  Santiago ;  the  Spanish  general  of  the  district  attempted 
disperse  this  body,  a  smart  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  Ohilians, 
ving  obtained  the  victory,  became  desirous  to  establish  a  per- 
bual  system  of  self-government.  The  struggle  for  independence 
Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  in  ito  general  out- 
es :  at  first  the  patriots,  after  gaining  advantages  of  which  they 
I  not  know  how  to  make  use,  were  reduced  to  temporary  sub- 
ssion }  but  the  Spanish  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  intolerable 
men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experience  of  fireedom ;  new 
lurrections  were  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  superior  discipline 
lich  had  previously  given  victory  to  the  royalists  was  acquired 
the  revolters,  several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish 
vemment  feebly  supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed 
smselves  destitute  of  talent  either  as  generals  or  statesmen, 
le  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  was 
Eirly  completed  in  the  year  1823,  but  the  last  Spanish  garrison 
\s  not  surrendered  until  the  26th  of  February,  1826,  when  Rodil, 
3  only  royalist  leader  who  had  exhibited  courage,  fidelity,  and 
ent,  surrendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  to  the  patriots. 
Before  the  revolution  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  formed  part 
the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  as  the  manners,  habits, 
d  even  the  language  of  the  Peruvians  differed  materially  from 
36e  of  the  people  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  latter,  after  form- 
ic themselves  into  the  Argentine  republic,  left  their  neighbours 
6  to  pursue  any  course  they  pleased.  A  general  assembly  of 
3  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  proclaimed  that  Upper  Peru ' 
3uld  henceforth  form  an  independent  nation,  that  it  should  be 
med  Bolivia  in  honour  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in  its  libera- 
n,  and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the 
sis  of  its  republican  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted 
Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude,  but  that  chivalrous 
aeral  refused  to  receive  the  money,  and  requested  that  it  should 
expended  in  purchaong  the  freedom  of  the  few  negroes  who 
U  remained  slaves  in  Bolivia. 
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In  Lower  Fern  tlie  Boliyian  constitution  was  far  ftam  being  w 
popular  as  it  bad  been  in  the  upper  provinces.  It  was  indeed  at 
first  accepted  and  Bolivar  chosen  president,  but  when  he  went  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  in  Columbia  advantage  was  taken  of  hk 
absence  to  set  aside  the  system  he  had  established.  Since  that 
period  Columbia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  have  suffered  severely  from 
intestine  wars  and  civil  commotions,  which  have  greatiy  deterio- 
rated the  vast  natural  resources  of  these  states.  Bolivia  has  indeed 
gained  tranquillity,  and  its  rulers  appear  desirous  to  extend  its 
commerce  and  encourage  those  branches  of  industry  most  likely  to 
benefit  the  community.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  republics  in 
which  the  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  condition ;  its  revenues  are 
not  only  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  surplus,  which  is  wisely  expended  on  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  roads,  and  on  facilitating  the  means  of 
communication  internally  among  the  inhabitants  themselves  and 
externally  with  strangers. 

Previous  to  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Florida  had 
been  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant  forests  and 
magnificent  flowering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was 
formed  with  little  difficulty.  But  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  the 
most  warlike  of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  they  severely 
harassed  the  settiers.  Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  where  he  discovered  the  Mississippi 
lie  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  his  followers,  anxious  to 
conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  sank  his  body  in  the  stream. 
A  plan  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Huguenots  for 
emigrating  to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party  was  sent  out,  bat 
the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  roused;  the  adventurers  were  closely 
pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida  remained  sub- 
ject to  Spain  until  the  year  1818,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  inabOily 
to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  entered  tbe 
province  and  annexed  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish 
government  remonstrated,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress; and  it  finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.d.  1821). 

Portuguese  Colonies  m  South  America, 

Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  admiial 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1601,  but  he  did  not  ascertain 
whether  it  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  a  subject  which 
long  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  No  effort  was  made  to  colonise 
the  country  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  this  apparent  neglect  arose 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  the  pre* 
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sions  of  the  court  of  Spain,  for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-dis- 
ered  countries  to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  held  by  the  court 
Sdadrid  to  include  the  whole  American  continent.  At  length  the 
g  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  Spaniards, 
t  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who  founded  St  Salvador 
D.  1649).  These  settlers  reported  that  the  native  Brazilians 
re  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  the  Mexicans  or 
ruvians;  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  or 
tes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  invaders,  though 
r  iu  number,  were  easily  able  to  subdue  the  Indian  tribes  in 
ail,  by  fomenting  their  animosities  and  cautiously  holding  the 
ance  between  their  contending  interests.  This  course  of  policy 
s  rendered  necessary  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  native 
izilians;  though  ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  in 
sses,  they  displayed  great  individual  courage  in  battle;  they 
re  skilful  in  the  use  of  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields, 
I  frequently  were  victorious  in  petty  skirmishes.  But  they 
re  imable  to  resist  European  tactics  and  European  policy,  and 
ice  they  were  finally  reduced  under  the  yoke,  with  which  they 
>n  appeared  to  be  contented.  The  facility  with  which  the 
rtuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  this  rich  territory  excited 
)  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and  they  were  successively  attacked 

the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.  The  latter  were 
)  most  dangerous  enemies }  they  had  just  effected  their  deliver- 
^e  from  the  iron  despotism  of  Spain,  under  which  the  Portuguese 
)mselyes  groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party 
the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had 
^y  not  alienated  their  supporters  by  attempting  to  establish 
ious  monopolies.  From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch, 
3  Portuguese  made  it  their  object  to  keep  everything  connected 
th  Brazil  a  profound  secret,  and  little  was  known  of  the  country 
til  it  asserted  its  independence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
tile  regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of  Portugal, 
rtricted  from  all  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  other 
tions  of  Europe,  and  even  the  residence  or  admission  of  foreigners 
IS  equally  prohibited.  The  vessel  of  the  allies  of  the  mother- 
imtry  were  occasionally  permitted  to  anchor  in  its  ports,  but 
ither  passengers  nor  crew  were  allowed  to  land  excepting  under 
d  superintendence  of  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident  in  Rio 

Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  fimctionary  of  the  govern- 
mt,  yet  this  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  but  little 
litical  power,  except  in  the  province  of  Rio,  where  alone  he  acted 

captain-general,  the  virtueJ  administration  of  the  colony  being 
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intaiuted  chiefly  to  similar  offioerB,  one  of  whom  was  appmnted  to 
each  province.  They  were  nominated  for  three  years  only,  and 
received  their  instructions  from  the  court  of  lishon,  to  which  they 
were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Thej 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  within  the  sphere  of  their 
jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  transaction  of  any  conmiercial 
pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emolument  in 
addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  tiie  government. 

During  tbe  year  1769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few 
influential  individuals  in  ViHa  Rica,  not  so  much,  however,  with 
the  design  of  proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a 
desire  to  ascertain  what  co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet 
with,  in  case  that  step  should  subsequently  be  adopted.  From  a 
diminution  in  the  product  of  the  coal-mines  in  this  districty 
several  of  the  individuals  working  them  were  in  considerable 
anearfor  taxes.  These  airears  the  government  in  Lisbon  had 
ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  practicahilitj 
of  the  demand.  Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited, 
and  a  military  officer  of  the  name  of  Joaquim  Joz^  da  Silva 
Xavier,  commonly  termed  *  Tiradentes,'  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was 
sent  off  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Here  the  imprudence  of  Tiradentes 
led  to  an  immediate  discovery  of  the  association,  the  members  of 
which  were  forthwith  arrested.  Altogether,  however,  their 
numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty ;  yet,  though  little  could  be 
urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all  sentenced  to  death, 
banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
their  supposed  guilt. 

These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favour  of  all, 
except  the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condenmed 
to  be  hanged,  decapitated,  and  quartered ;  by  the  same  sentence  it 
was,  among  other  ignominious  provisions,  enacted  that  his  head 
should  be  exposed  in  the  public  square  in  Villa  Kica,  his  house 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  declared 
infamous.  A  conspiracy,  originating  exclusively  among  the  people 
of  colour,  was  also  organised  in  Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but 
like  the  former  it  was  discovered  before  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  communication  between  the 
different  provinces  was  neither  sufficient  to  facilitate  a  general 
revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  population  disposed  to  it  Their 
condition,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  the  result  of  European 
civilisation,  was  wretched ;  yet  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them 
was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their 
wants  wei*e  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility, 
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proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  there  was 
quality  throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevei^ted 
being  sensible  of  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have 
exempted  from  all  extraneous  impulses,  ages  might  have 
L  away,  and  Brazil  have  been  known  to  Europe  only  as  the 
lal  yet  submissive  and  unaspiring  dependency  of  Portugal, 
events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about  the  dose  of  the 
senth  centuiy,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to  extend  their 
nee  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  republic  of 
»  emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
led  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one 
ty  coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt  their 
8  were  partially  successful,  yet  their  aggressive  policy  was, 
ing,  followed  up  by  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  counteraction, 
raised  up  a  spirit  which  they  afterwards  in  vain  attempted 
cordse.  They  called  forth  a  conqueror  who  for  awhile 
ired  all  their  armaments  before  him,  and  who  burst  and 
)d  at  will  the  manades  of  many  nations.  The  results  of  his 
des  were  not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  wherein  they  were 
ved.  They  gave  birth  to  the  immediate  independence  of  all 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as 
re  a  new  era  in  her  history. 

e  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  under  the 
t  of  a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th 
arch,  1808.  As  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it 
i  have  been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of 
,  and  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of 
nation  by  a  royal  decree.  As  the  dowager-queen  of 
igal  was  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  the  government  was 
aistered  by  her  son,  Don  John,  with  the  title  of  regent ;  he 
iuced  several  great  improvements  into  the  government; 
1  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  colony ;  it  was  raised  to  the 
ty  of  a  nation,  and  the  progress  of  amelioration  in  its  finan- 
nd  commerdal  condition  was  unusually  rapid. 
e  iirst  cause  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  court 
ally  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth ;  and  this  jealousy 
Dcreased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  Europeans  treated 
one  of  Brazilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Portuguese  general  for- 
r  proposed  that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent 
•Id  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  captain,  and  though  no  such 
i^as  formally  enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  de- 
lent  of  the  administration.  Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it 
ieeply  felt  and  rapidly  extending,  when,  in  October,  1820, 
igence   arrived  of  the  revolt   in  Portugal  in  favour  of  a 
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constitational  govemment  On  the  26tii  of  Febmary,  1^1,  the 
king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  canatitation  in  Rio  de  Jtansaoj 
and  to  promise  that  he  would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  projects 
for  securing  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  com- 
merce, and  to  render  its  provinces  once  more  colonies  dependent 
on  the  mother-countrjr.  These  projects  were  eagerly  supported 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  who  trusted  to  revive  their  aocioit 
ascendency  over  the  colonists  and  natives.  Solent  disputee,  fre- 
quently ending  in  bloodshed,  arose  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  on 
his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro, 
at  tiie  bead  of  the  Brazilian  government,  which  he  clearly  saw 
would  not  long  remain  dependent  on  PortugaL  The  cortee  ci 
Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies  withoat 
consulting  their  inclinations;  they  aboUshed  the  tribunals  which 
had  been  created  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalling 
Don  Pedro  to  Europe.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazi- 
lians, and  after  some  delay  they  took  tbe  decisive  step  of  dedaiing 
their  independence,  and  estabUshing  a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  Don  Pedro  as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  was 
dethroned,  and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son. 
Since  that  period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  any  of 
the  other  South  American  states,  and,  but  for  the  difficultiei 
which  arise  from  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  in  the  countzy, 
it  would  seem  to  have  every  frdr  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in 
social  prosperity  and  political  importance. 

Paraguay  cannot  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  coloniei 
either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  have 
claimed  it  as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European 
control  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  professed  a  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Their  success  in  making  cooTertB 
was  greater  than  that  of  their  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe :  they  instructed  the  Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social  life ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were 
not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  their  countrymen 
had  derived  fr*om  the  change,  and  they  came  voluntarily  to  seek 
instruction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became  complete 
masters  of  the  count^;  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  dominion, 
they  carefully  excluded  all  foreigners  from  Paraguay,  and  infused 
into  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  suspicious  jealousy,  or  rather 
hatred,  of  foreigners,  which  has  never  since  been  eradicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  Paraguay  was  all 
but  left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Europe. 
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;  took  a  shaxe  in  the  revolutionaiy  movement  wliich  estaV 
so  many  new  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia 
the  revolutioB  of  Parag^ay^  and  obtained  absolute  power 
iselfy  with  the  tide  of  Dictator.  He  established  as  rigid  a 
for  excluding  foreigners  as  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his 
ors  appear  to  continue  the  same  course  of  policy. 


The  English  in  America, 

LAND  had  shared  in  the  ardour  for  discovery  which  the 
(fill  enterprise  of  Columbus  difiused  throughout  Europe, 
undland  was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign  of 

Vn. ;  and  two  unsuccessful  voyages  were  made  to  the 
)m  SeaSy  by  the  same  navigator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
le  object  which  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  one  of 
iglish  adventurers,  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  through 
drthem  Seas  to  India  and  China.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
ichard  Chancellor  hoped  that  this  might  be  attained  by 

to  the  north-east;  the 'latter  reached  Archangel,  a  port 
inknown  in  Western  Europe^  and  though  he  fsdled  in  his 
Mil  object,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  commerce 
m  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  Company  of  Merchant 
turers,  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  were  indefatigable  in 
ifforts  to  open  new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime 
land  discovery ;  while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova 
a  and  the  river  Oby,  se^  eral  of  their  factors  accompanied 
Kussian  caravans  into  Persia,  by  the  route  of  Astrachan 
le  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  accounts  which  they  published  on 
return,  first  gave  British  merchants  accurate  intelligence 
ning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the  East.  These 
rises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,-  a  com- 
il  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
lation  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the 
al  ardour  for  opening  a  communication  with  that  country 
..  But  every  effort  to  discover  a  North-west  or  North-east 
:e  failed;  Martin  Frobisher,  like  every  navigator  from  his 
bo  those  of  Sir  John  Ross,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with 
of  ice,  through  which  no  opening  could  be  made.  This 
lointmeut  might  have  damped  the  spint  ot  the  English,  but 
e  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  wbo  circum- 
ited  the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and  returned  home 
an  account  of  many  important  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
I.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiarly 
tant;  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  theb  enemies 
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through  their  colonies,  and  thiu  cat  off  the  sonices  of  Uie  wetlth 
which  rendered  Philip  11.  formidable  to  Europe. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  in  Deyonshire^  iras  the 
first  who  attempted  to  found  an  English  colony  in  America;  he 
obtained  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  (June  11, 1578).  The 
first  efforts .  of  the  adyenturers  were  baffled  by  a  series  of  unfor- 
tunate accidents ;  the  settlers  in  Virginia,  as  the  colony  was  called, 
in  honour  of  the  maiden  queen,  were  either  forced  to  retnm,  or 
perished  by  famine ;  and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there 
was  not  a  single  Englishman  resident  in  America.  Two  compames 
were  incorporated  by  James  L  for  colonising  Northern  Americt; 
Newport,  who  led  the  settlers  to  Virginia,  had  the  good  fortone 
to  discover  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  tiie  Powhatan,  or  James^ 
Hiver,  and  in  this  favourable  position  he  founded  James'  Tomi, 
which  soon  became  a  thriving  settlement.  Its  rising  pro^ritj 
was  checked  by  disputes  between  the  ruling  powers,  and  by  the 
tmfortunate  captivi^  of  GK>vemor  Smith,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians.  These  barbarians  were  about  to  put  their  ci^tire 
to  death  by  torture,  when  his  life  was  saved  by  the  interference  of 
Pocahuntas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  Smith  wm 
restored  to  the  colony,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  been  bronglit 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Pocahuntas  subsequently  became  a  Christian, 
and  married  an  Englishman,  named  Rolfe;  and  most  of  the 
respectable  fiimilies  in  Virginia  daim  to  be  descended  more  or  lea 
directly  from  the  Indian  heroine. 

But  fresh  calamities  awaited  the , colony ;  the  aettlers  abandoned 
agricultural  pursuits  to  search  for  gold-mines,  and  thia  foUy  pro- 
duced a  famine  which  threatened  utter  ruin.  The  settlement  waa 
on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived 
from  England  with  provisions  and  reinforcements.  Thenoeforwaid 
its  improvement  was  progressive,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
become  more  profitable  to  the  Virginians  than  the  minee  of  Pttn 
to  the  Spanish  Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  airival  of  a  Doteh 
vessel  laden  with  negroes,  in  James'  River,  introduced  the  sUts- 
trade  into  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  atiU  ocn- 
tinuea  to  be  performed  by  servile  hands. 

The  Virginians  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  with  desperate  fidefilj 
in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  for  which  thij 
were  severely  punished  by  CromwelL  Charles  IL,  so  ftr  htm 
rewarding  their  loyalty,  not  only  continued,  but  increased  the 
restrictions  which  the  Protector  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  thm 
provoked  a  formidable  insurrection,  which  was  not  sappreesed 
without  great  difficulty.  From  that  period  to  the  revolntiooaiy 
war  in  1776,  Virginia  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity;  and  ai 
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)  Bettlerp  were  descended  from  cavaliers,  the  colony  was 
one  of  the  most  loyal  subject  to  the  British  crown. 
t  attempts  to  settle  a  colony  in  a  more  northern  part  of 
ibsequently  called  New  England,  were  very  unfortunate, 
some  Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  form  of 
vemment;  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and  landed  in 
3tts  Bay  (September  6, 1620).  They  were  soon  joined 
ands  of  their  brethren  from  the  pai^nt  country,  who 
the  wilds  for  a  freedom  of  worship  which  was  denied 
ome.  Fortunately  for  them  the  Indians  surrounding 
iers  were  swept  away  by  the  small-poz,  and  thus  the 
ere  enabled  to  extend  their  frontiers  without  being  ex- 
e  horrors  of  war.  Though  the  Puritans  had  emigrated, 
lerted,  because  they  felt  their  consciences  restricted  in 
Aiey  were  fax  from  permitting  fireedom  of  opinion  in 
settlements.  Disputed  points  of  doctrine  gave  rise  to 
osions,  and  the  minority  was  driven  into  the  wilderness, 
ed  sectarians  founded  the  colonies  of  Providence,  Rhode 
I  Connecticut,  to  which  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
][uently  added,  but  rather  through  a  spiiit  of  enterprise 
lUB  discord. 

nsion  of  their  settlements  exposed  the  English  to  new 
hough  the  Indian  tribes  round  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
mwarlike,  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut 
led  by  powerful  and  martial  nations,  of  which  the  most 
9  were  the  Naragansets  and  the  Pequods.  Fortunately, 
lese  nations  were  divided  by  ancient  animosities ;  the 
i;empting  th6  expulsion  of  the  English,  were  defeated ; 
mquerors  sullied  their  victory  by  mercilessly  exter- 
le  whole  tribe.  Warned  by  this  example,  the  Nara- 
Bred  into  amicable  relations  with  the  English,  which 
I  frequently  interrupted  by  mutual  jealousies,  but  were 
notwithstanding,  imtil  the  indignities  offered  to  King 
head  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe,  drove  that  powerful 
to  open  war  (a.d.  1675).  Philip  successfully  inspired 
ian  tribes  with  a  pa38ion  for  independence,  and  dis- 
iderable  abilities  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman. 
I  several  parties  of  the  English ;  and  though  frequently 
is  turn,  he  easily  repaired  his  los^s  by  inviting  volun- 
listant  tribes.  But  his  followers  were  not  all  animated 
e  spirit ;  his  place  of  refuge  was  betrayed  by  one  of 
»s  to  an  English  party ;  he  was  surprised  and  slain, 
igered  for  some  months  after  his  deatii,  but  the  supe- 
he  English  was  firmly  established;  and  though  the 
'6  at  many  subsequent  periods  induced  to  take  up  arma 
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by  the  French,  they  were  never  able  to  give  any  important  chedL 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  English  colonies. 

The  country  whidi  constitutes  the  state  of  New  York  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  an  Englishman,  Captain  Hudson,  who 
sold  his  right  to  the  Dutch.  Notwithstanding  the  remoostmioei 
of  the  court  of  England,  the  Dutch  settled  themselves  in  tbe 
coimtry,  and  founded  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  cdlao; 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  first  Dutch  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English,  who  changed 
the  name  of  the  capital  to  New  York  which  it  still  retains.  Net 
Jersey  was  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  English  coloniea;  tat 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  histoiy  of  either,  previoas  to 
the  war  of  independenoe  (a.d.  1776). 

Canada  was  ike  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in  Amfr* 
rica ;  but  the  early  settlers  suffered  so  many  misfortunes,  that  ti* 
country  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned.  It 
began,  however,  to  prosper  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by 
Champlain  (a.d.  1608),  and  the  formation  of  a  new  oolooj  tf 
Montreal.  The  contests  of  the  French  with  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Hurons  were  less  perilous  than  those  of  the  New  Englanden  intk 
the  Pequods  and  Naragansets,  but  they  were  leas  ably  condmM 
and  more  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonised  Lonisiaaa  (aJ^ 
1686),  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries  watered  If 
the  Mississippi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  goTOi* 
ment  than  Canada,  because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  nineB  d 
gold,  and  for  the  same  reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  oorital 
by  the  English  and  the  Spaniards.  Having  two  oolonieB,  one  il 
the  northern  and  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity  of  thi 
British  settlements,  the  French  government  prepared  to 
them  by  a  chain  of  forts,  wiiich  would  have  completely  hi 
in  the  English.  A  furious  war  ensued  between  the  two 
in  the  backwoods,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
French.  Canada  and  I^ouisiana  were  ceded  to  Tgnglfliwl  bj 
peace  of  1763  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  Si 
while  the  former  still  continues  under  British  govemmenl  la 
history  of  the  other  British  American  colonies  there  is  notliil| 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  sommaiy. 
most  important  of  them  now  form  a  great  republic^  which 
for  the  future  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  Modem 
and  among  the  best  guides  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  drcumstances  ftttending  their 
dation. 
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Colonisation  of  the  WeU  Indiei, 

re  already  mentioned  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
^  Puerto  RioOy  and  Oaba,  and  shall  now  briefly  give  a 
he  colonisation  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Barbadoes, 
B  earliest  Eiglish  settlements^  was  totally  uninhabited 
English  took  possession  of  it  (a.d.  1628).    Its  prosperity 

I  to  attract  notice  when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
rom  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufac-* 
gar,  and  the  cultivation  of  tiie  cane  from  which  that 
de  is  extracted.  Negroes  were  not  imported  aa  slaves 
b  the  year  16d0 ;  previous  to  which  time  the  planters 

have  been  frequentiy  guilty  of  kidnapping  the  Oaribs. 
Bs  multiplied  so  fasti  that  they  firequentiy  conspired  to 

II  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
their  plots  were  discovered  and  punished  with  remorse- 

y- 

%  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.d.  1637),  but  the 
^ere  soon  nuissacred  by  the  Oaribs,  after  which  it  was 
he  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt 
'^e  tribes.  The  island  frequentiy  changed  masters  in  the 
en  France  and  England,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter 
.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadine  islanda  were  similarly  con- 
now  belong  to  England. 

)  and  Guadaloupe  were  colonised  by  the  French,  in  the 
if  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  prosperity  received 
checks  in  the  frequent  warn  between  France  and  Eng- 
ihe  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France, 
Daribbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutoh,  the  Danes, 
,  and  the  English,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the 
ntigua  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands, 
i  nothing  remarkable  in  its  history, 
ras  colonised  by  the  Dutoh,  conjointiy  with  the  Cour- 
K  1682).  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  French| 
uently  ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.d.  1737). 
is  a  large  and  fertile  i^and  on  the  coast  of  South 
^markable  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  piteh, 
r  colonised  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English 
1  ifl  still  retained  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
nds  which  contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  popula- 

Eona  Islands,  though  discovered  by  Oolumbua,  were 

neglected  until  they  were  accidentally  visited  by  an 

named  Sayle  (a.d.  1667),  who  was  driven  to  seek 
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shelter  among  them  by  stress  of  weather.  The  account  whioh  he 
gave  of  their  climate  aad  productions,  on  his  return  home,  indooed 
some  spirited  adventurers  to  combine  for  their  colonisation.  The 
early  settlers  suffered  very  severely  from  humcanes  and  the  hostOHj 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  they  surmounted  these  difficulties,  and  liid 
the  foundation  of  communities  which  are  now  flourishing  tod 
prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Islands,  were  discovered  but  neier 
colonised  by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  vm 
shipwrecked  on  one  of  them;  he  and  his  companions  built  a 
vessel  of  the  native  cedar,  and  returned  to  Europei  where  thej 
published  a  very  exaggerated  account  of  the  beauty  and  ferfci% 
of  these  beautiful  islands^  which  gave  rise  to  many  poetic  fictiooL 
A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  George's  Island,  by  the  YiigiiuA 
Company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infancy,  fioa 
a  very  singular  vidtation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  fiiiropMa 
vessels,  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that  they  covered  the  groimd, 
and  built  nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  ood- 
tinned  during  five  years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  bat 
from  what  cause  is  uncertain.  Since  that  period,  the  proepentr 
of  these  islands  has  been  uninterrupted;  and  of  late  yean  net 
works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  here  a  naval  arsenal  have 
been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  completion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Oolumbus,  and  soon  after  coloDi«d 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  io- 
habitants.  As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island,  it  was  neglected 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  easily  wrested  from  them  by  a  BritUh 
armament,  under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  during  the 
protectorate  of  CromweU.  The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  mtff 
facilities  for  attacking  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, the  great  rendezvous  of  the  formidable  combinations  of  pi 
called  tbe  Buccaneers.  This  confraternity  was  composed  of 
venturers  from  various  nations,  and  the  Spanish  ships  and 
were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.  They  were  not,  however, 
scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any  richly-laden 
belonged:  and,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  their  crimee^ 
generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  most 
leader ;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  several  other  rich  towni 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  having  by  his  continued 
cesses  gained  the  conmiand  of  a  large  force,  appears  to 
meditated  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Sol 
sequently,  he  abandoned  his  piracies,  submitted  to  the 
government,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The 
caneers,  being  no  longer  protected  in  Jamaica,  removed  to 
French  settlement  in  Hispaniola,  and  long  continaed  to  be 
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){  the  American  seas.  Jamaioa  has  often  been  harassed 
0  insurrections,  but  since  the  mountains  have  been  opened 
Bf  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter,  have 
lemselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand, 
e  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
I,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
.  The  land  is  exuberantly  fertile,  but  the  climate  un- 
Formerly  the  Dutch  settlements  were  the  most  con- 
9,  but  the  chief  of  them  were  captured  in  1707  by  the 
,  and  are  now  in  their  possession.  This  is  the  only  portion 
bears  any  appearance  of  regular  colonisation,  the  other 
eing  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used  by  the 
.n  rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

niola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of 
on  between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an 
lent  negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of 
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colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to  the 
tea  of  Columbus ;  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent 
iscovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
3  Gama.  The  first  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  when  a 
\  opened  for  them  to  Hindustan,  were  limited  to  securing 
nmerce ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albu- 
,  they  procured  a  grant  of  ground  from  one  of  the  native 
as,  and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The  Mohammedans, 
.  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of  India,  formed 
to  expel  the  intruders,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
Btians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices  and  other  goods  from 
,bs,  with  which  they  supplied  the  principal  markets  of 

This  enterprise  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  Don  Al- 
Albuquerqne  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  supremacy 
Portuguese  by  reducing  Goa,  which  afterwards  became  the 
he  government,  and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop^s 
he  pope.  This  was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial 
on  by  European  powers  in  India,  a  system  strongly  de- 
.  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
>rinciples  of  national  justice.  Albuquerque  defended  him- 
declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Portugal  to  com- 
e  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of  India,  a  pretext 
)bviouB  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose.    Albu- 

alao    subdued  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of 
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OrmuZy  in  tlie  Perriui  Gulf.  The  efforts  of  his  sncoesBors  wen 
prindpally  directed  to  tbe  maintenance  of  Albnquerqne's  acqui- 
mtions,  and  to  checking  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Eprypt,  made  several  attempts  to  establish  themselTes 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Christians  would  never  have  occupied  India,  for  the  Hnssnl- 
mans  spread  over  the  Peninsula  would  have  united  to  support  a 
power  equally  favourable  to  their  religious  prejudices  and  their 
temporal  interests.  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
established  an  empire  in  the  East^  whose  extent  and  power  were 
truly  wonderfuL  On  one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their 
tributaries,  others  their  allies,  and  through  the  whole  Arabian 
peninsula  none  dared  to  confess  themselves  their  enemies.  In  the 
Red  Sea  they  were  the  only  power  that  commanded  respect,  and 
they  had  considerable  influence  over  the  emperor  of  Abyssima  and 
the  rulers  of  Eastern  Afiica.  They  possessed  the  whole  coast  of 
Malabar,  from  Cape  Ramoz  to  Cape  Comorin ;  they  were  masters 
also  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  city,  far- 
tress,  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  and  Java  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas ;  and 
they  had  obtained  a  settlement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  free  trade 
with  the  islands  of  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portogal 
with  Spain  (a.d.  1580).  Immediately  after  that  event  Philip  H 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  lisbon, 
and  thus  compeUed  them  to  seek  for  the  spices  and  wares  of  India 
in  other  quarters.  The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  haidj 
and  necessitous,  and  had  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose; 
the  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  in  their  oounseb, 
depraved  in  their  manners,  and  detested  by  their  subjects  and 
neighbours.  The  Dutch  first  established  themselves  in  some 
distant  islands,  from  whence,  being  joined  by  new  settlers  from 
home,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they  fin^y  supplanted 
them  everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  far  lea 
time  than  they  had  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  the 
island  of  Ormuz ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rock 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  rain,  which 
rarely  falls,  is  collected  in  natural  or  artificial  cavities ;  but  its 
commodious  situation  rendered  it  the  most  fiourishing  commercial 
mart  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Its  roadstead  was  frequented  by  ship- 
ping from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt, 
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bia,  wliile  it  possessed  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the 
of  Ada,  through  the  opposite  ports  of  Persia.  The  wealth, 
adouTi  and  the  concoorse  of  traders  at  Ormuz,  during  its 
ng  condition;  gave  the  world  a  memorable  example  of  the 
omnipotent  power  of  commerce ;  in  the  trading  seasons, 
listed  from  January  to  March,  and  from  the  end  of  August 
eginning  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled 
of  traffic  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which 
to  realise  the  extravagances  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of 
ets  was  concealed  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich 
;  canvass  awnings  were  extended  from  the  roofs  of  the 
)o  exclude  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next 
et  were  opened  like  shops,  adorned  with  Indian  cabinets 
e  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with  odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and 
set  in  gilded  vases,  elegantly  adorned  with  figures.  Camels 
ith  water-sMns  stood  at  the  comer  of  every  street,  while 
iiest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  perfdmes,  and  the 
;  delicacies  of  Asia,  were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion. 
>rtuguese,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the 
Y  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian 
hs,  and  quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  they  were  be- 
'  to  obtain  consideration  in  the  East.  A  league  was  formed 
Q  Shah  Abbas  and  the  English ;  their  united  forces  assailed 
(a.d.  1622),  it  was  taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  value 
lunder  was  estimated  at  two  millions.  Thenceforward  the 
f  Ormus  rapidly  declined ;  its  merchants  transferred  their 
and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the  very  materials  of  its 
d  edifices  were  taken  away  by  the  Dutch  ships  as  ballast, 
soon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  barren  and 
e  rock.  Scarce  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left  to  vindi- 
le  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
ling  capital  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  principal 
ine  of  the  East. 


The  Sj^amarda  m  the  Ecut  Indies, 

have  before  stated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of 
ibus  was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
lis  project  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards,  even  after  a 
rorld  had  been  opened  to  their  ambition.  After  the  discovery 
passage  round  the  extremity  of  South  America,  by  MageUan, 
prepared  to  occupy  some  of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented 
)  papal  division  of  newly-discovered  countries  between  tbem 
he  Portuguese.  But  when  Portugal  was  united  to  Spain, 
Philip  n.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  resolved  to  form  a  settlement 
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in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which  he  called  the 
Philippines,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  Manilla  was 
speedily  built  and  fortified ;  scarcely  were  its  defences  complete, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  instigated  by  tiie 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  some  remote  period  masters 
of  the  country.  With  some  difficulty  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed; but  more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared;  the  Datch 
occupied  the  most  valuable  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanish 
court  seriously  contemplated  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippiiie 
Islands.  But  though  these  settlements  have  been  firequentlj 
attacked  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  they  have  been  preserved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almost  the  only  remnant  of 
the  extensive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  by  that  monarchy. 

The  Butch  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  that 
drove  the  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  IL 
prevented  the  insurgents  from  ever  seeking  an  accommodation. 
But  the  same  sanguinary  and  short-sighted  policy  laid  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  future  prosperity  of  Holland,  and  enabled  the  Datch 
to  attain,  in  a  very  short  period,  an  unrivalled  ascendency  in 
commerce.  To  check  the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  dis- 
couraged every  effort  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus  drove  its 
merchants  to  increase  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Amster- 
dam. Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip^s  ministers 
laid  the  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  and 
thus  compelled  the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  almost  wholly 
depended  on  the  carrying  trade,  to  seek  out  means  for  the  direct 
importation  of  Indian  commodities.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a 
north-east  passage  to  the  Indian  seas  might  be  discovered,  and 
three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out  on  this  hopeless  inquiry. 
In  the  mean  time,  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  information 
from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam  he 
induced  some  of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for 
sending  him  out  with  an  expedition ;  and  a  fleet,  well  provided, 
sailed  from  the  Texel  (a..d.  1595).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to 
defeat  the  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but,  being  soon 
convinced  of  their  inferiority  at  sea  to  the  hardy  republicans,  they 
sent  emissaries  to  the  principal  Eastern  sovereigns  describing  the 
new  adventurers  as  pirates.  But  the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirky 
having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese  vessel,  on  her  way  to  MacM^ 
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ited  his  prisoners  with  so  much  generosity ,  that  letters  of 
iiks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  principal  Spanish  authorities 
^he  £aat ;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every  port  at  which  he 
ched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  csJumnies  which  had 
n  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incorporated 
Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade :  and  the  rest  of  the 
tjects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading 
h  Asia,  either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Gape  Horn, 
ey  first  occupied  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  from  which 
y  were  driven  by  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses. 
)  long,  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies,  excited 

mutual  jealousy,  began  to  assail  each  other's  possessions, 
e  island  of  Java  was  the  chief  object  of  their  mutual  ambition ; 
3r  a  long  struggle  the  Dutch  prevailed,  and  immediately  secured 
ir  acquisition  by  building  the  city  of  Batavia.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  English  merchants  resident  at  Amboyna  were  massacred, 
I  by  this  act  of  treachery  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  securing,  for  a 
g  time,  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They  also  wrested 
)  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  till  very 
ely  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
md  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portu- 
sse,  but  reduced  the  native  princes  under  their  dominion,  and 
18  gained  the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade.  They  long  kept 
^session  of  this  valuable  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the 
ench  revolution  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  English, 
der  whose  power  it  still  continues. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  baffled  all  the 
orts  of  the  Dutch  to  open  a  trade  vrith  the  Chinese  empire ;  but 
By  succeeded  in  establishing  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the 
and  of  Formosa,  which  opened  to  them  a  lucrative  traffic  with 
e  Indo-Chinese  nations.    But  soon  after  the  conquest  of  China 

the  Mantchew  Tartars  the  Formosans,  joined  by  a  large  army 
>m  China,  besieged  the  Dutch  settiement  and  compelled  the 
rrison  to  surrender.      Since  that  period,  Formosa  has  been 
uexed  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  is  no  longer  visited  by ' 
iropeans. 

The  Dutch  adopted  a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  the 
)aniard6  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
in  of  the  empire  they  had  acquired.  Their  harsh  conduct  to  the 
itives  produced  frequent  civil  wars  or  insurrections,  which  greatiy 
eakened  their  settlements.  In  Java  especially  their  dominion 
as  maintained  only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
easure ;  and,  as  other  European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain 
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a  share  in  the  spice  trade  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  found 
the  profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly  diminishing.  During  the  wan 
of  the  French  revolution  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies  were  occupied 
by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were  restored  at  the  general 
peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of  greatest  importance, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon;  but  Holland 
was  again  put  into  possession  of  the  island  of  Java  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Japan. 


The  Danes  in  the  East  Indies, 

An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening  a  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  (a.d.  1612),  in  consequence  of  the  richer 
which  so  lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought 
into  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  out 
to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  per- 
mission to  establish  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar.  Many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  check'  the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  East 
India  Company,  but  none  more  than  the  pertinacious  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  not  attain  to  any  remark- 
able eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce  they  were  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  they  have 
succeeded  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  religion  through  acon- 
uderable  portion  of  tiie  south  of  India. 

The  EngUA  and  French  in  India, 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,*  that  the  Portuguese  were  the 
first  European  nation  to  found  a  commercial  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  India.  But  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy 
the  English  followed  their  example,  as  did  also  the  French  soon 
afterwards ;  and  each  established  an  East  India  Company  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  The  British  company  received  from  Charles  H. 
additional  authority  to  make  peace  and  war  with  all  powers  in  the 
East  which  did  not  profess  Christianity:  and  the  French  governors, 
though  they  had  no  such  express  right  granted  to  them,  did  not 
scruple  to  act  as  if  the  right  to  make  war  was  implied  in  their 
conmiission. 

The  first  factories  of  the  British  merchants  were  erected  at 
Surat  and  at  Bantam;  but  Surat  was  harassed  by  the  Portuguese 
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Goa:  and  the  Dutch^  who,  aa  we  have  seen,  had  already 
.ained  a  footing  in  Java,  oyerpowered  the  establishment  at 
ntam :  so  that  after  a  few  years  of  constant  warfare,  the  settlers 
mdoned  both  and  transferred  their  warehouses  to  Madras,  which 
^y  built  and  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L ;  and  when 
arles  IL  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  he  made  them  a 
ther  grant  of  Bombay,  which  formed  a  part  of  his  Queen's 
(irry.  The  trade  being  soon  found  lucrative  beyond  example, 
)w  rapidly.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  company  added 
ablishments  on  the  Ganges,  and,  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from 
)  great  Aurungzebe,  constructed  a  citadel  which  they  called 
rt  William,  under  the  protection  of  which  they  founded  Calcutta ; 
1  instituted  that  division  of  their  territories  which  subsists  to 
s  day;  erecting  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  into  separate 
^sidencies,  each  having  its  aifairs  administered  by  a  president 
1  council,  and  keeping  in  fort  a  small  military  force,  partly 
European  and  partly  of  native  troops,  for  its  protection.  The 
ench  company,  which  had  hitherto  shown  but  little  activity, 
ing  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  our  increasing  prosperiiy,  began 
3ut  the  same  time  to  bestir  themselves  more  vigitrously  in  the 
ne  quarters;  purchasing  Pondicherry,  near  Madras,  obtaining 
bve  to  found  a  settlement  called  Chandemagore,  a  little  above 
Icutta,  on  the  same  river  Ganges.  They  also  colonised  the 
tile  island  of  Bourbon,  between  the  Cape  and  India:  and 
tained  from  the  Dutch  the  Mauritius,  to  which  they  gave  the 
me  of  the  Isle  of  France;  and  for  many  years  they  enjoyed  a 
bde,  which,  though  less  thiiving  than  our  own,  was  a  source  of 
[isiderable  riches  to  the  mother  country,  as  long  as  their  gover- 
rs  confined  themselves  to  commercial  transactions.  But  towards 
a  middle  of  the  18th  century,  two  men  of  great  talents  and 
ibition,  Dupleix  and  Labourdonnais,  obtained  the  governments 
Pondicherry  and  the  two  islands,  and  formed  the  plan  of 
mopolising  the  whole  commerce  of  India  by  expelling  us.  La- 
urdonnais  fitted  out  a  fieet  to  attack  Madras,  and  forced  it  to 
rrender ;  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
1748:  while  Dupleix  took  Arcot  from  our  ally  the  nizam  of 
B  Deccan.  Their  success  proved  the  eventual  ruin  of  their 
untrymen  in  India.  The  two  governors  quarrelled:  Labour- 
nnais  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon :  and  Dupleix  endeavoured 
prosecute  the  advantages  which  he  had  already  gained  by 
sieging  Trichinopoly,  where  the  Nizam  had  taken  refuge, 
le  danger  of  a  prince  whose  alliance  was  so  important  to  us 
ought  into  notice  the  genius  of  Robert  Clive,  a  young  officer 
iio  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a  writer,  but  had  exchanged  that 
iployment  for  the  military  profession.     He  suggested  xo  the 
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governor  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  relieving  Trichinopoly 
would  be  to  surprise  Arcot^  and  being  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  executed  it  with  complete  success.  Arcot  had  100,000 
inhabitants;  with  600  men  he  attacked  and  took  it,  and  when 
the  prince,  whom  the  French  had  invested  with  the  nizam's 
authority,  sent  10,000  men  to  retake  it,  he  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  kept  possession  of  the  place.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Madras.  And  when  a  few  years  afterwards  Surajah 
Doulah,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  took  Calcutta,  and  threw  the 
chief  part  of  the  British  inhabitants  into  a  dungeon  called  the 
Black  Hole,  where  most  of  them  perished  miserably,  he  crossed 
over  to  Bengal  to  avenge  their  f&te,  recovered  Calcutta,  stormed 
Hooghly,  and  on  the  21st  June,  1757,  with  3,000  men,  gave 
Surajah*s  army  of  60,000  a  decisive  defeat  at  Plassy,  a  vilkge  on 
the  road  to  Moorshedabad ;  which  for  ever  established  the  Britash 
supremacy  in  India.  He  was  made  governor  of  Bengal:  an 
appointment  which  included  a  certain  degree  of  superiority  over 
the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  for  many  years  ruled 
the  country  with  admirable  wisdom  and  energy,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman,  gradually  extending  the  territories  of  the  company 
BO  as  almost  to  connect  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras  by 
inducing  or  compelling  the  different  native  princes  to  cede  the 
sovereignty  of  their  territories  to  the  company,  on  condition  of 
being  secured  a  revenue  as  large  as,  or  in  some  instances  larger 
than  that  which  they  themselves  had  ever  derived  from  them. 
A  new  French  governor,  of  Irish  extraction,  Lally  Tollendal, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
Camatic.  Clive  sent  General  Eyre  Coote  against  him,  who  defeated 
him  at  Wandewash,  and  took  Pondicherry :  and  Lally,  returning 
to  France,  was  put  to  death  for  his  want  of  success.  Clive  himself 
was  treated  with  almost  equal  injustice.  After  a  year  or  two  he 
returned  to  England,  but  as,  the  moment  that  he  quitted  the 
country,  affairs  fell  into  disorder,  he  was  entreated  to  resume  his 
post  with  more  extended  authority  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed; 
and  he  did  not  Anally  return  to  England  till  he  had  re-estab- 
lished order  in  every  part  of  our  Indian  dominions.  But  he 
had  not  done  so  without  offending  many  whose  unlawful  rapacity 
he  had  checked  or  punished :  and  a  party  in  parliament  made  an 
attack  upon  his  conduct,  to  which  the  existing  prime  minister 
Lord  North  in  some  degree  yielded :  appointing  a  conunittee  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct.  Clive  deeply  felt  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  insult.  He  had  at  all  times  been  subject  to  fits  of 
constitutional  melancholy,  and  his  depression  of  spirits  being 
renewed  by  the  mortifications  to  which  he  was  subjected,  in  1774 
he  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
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ndia,  however,  he  had  heen  succeeded  hj  a  governor  of 
and  resolution  akin  to  his  own.  He  had  early  discovered  the 
alents  of  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  Company's  offices,  named 
a  Hastings,  and  had  appointed  him  the  British  resident  at 
ledahad:  Hastings  gradually  rose  from  one  step  to  another, 
became  governor  of  Bengal ;  and  when  in  1773  the  whole 
of  government  was  remodelled,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
governor-general  of  India.  He  followed  Olive's  system 
tqual  genius  and  equal  success.  Though  no  soldier  he 
bed  in  one  great  war.  Even  during  Olive's  lifetime  Hyder 
I  raised  himself  from  being  a  mere  chief  of  freebooters  to 
reign  of  Mysore,  and  having  from  the  first  formed  the  design 
ing  the  English  from  India,  he  in  1780  overran  the  Madras 
ncy,  defeated  one  British  army,  and  cooped  up  another 
the  city.  Hastings  at  once  sent  General  Ooote  to  assume  the 
)mmand,  who,  at  Porto  Novo  and  Pollilore,  gave  Hyder  two 
which  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.    Hastings'  adminis- 

which  lasted  fourteen  years,  placed  our  Indian  empire  in 
uarter  on  a  secure  footing.  Yet  he  was  treated  worse  even 
live.  Some  of  his  actions  had  unquestionably  been  oppres- 
d  tyrannical,  and  a  party  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the 
of  Oommons,  led  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  impeached 
fore  the  peers.     He  was  acquitted  of  every  charge  brought 

him,  and  posterity  has  since  done  him  the  justice  of 
sing  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  colonial  rulers  ever  sent 
any  nation. 

le  some  time  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government 
I,  by  the  establishment  of  aBoardof  Oontrol,  according  to  a 
•oposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.d.  1784).  The  principal  object  of 
7  measure  was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility 
Company's  servants  to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to 

the  most  glaring  abuses  of  patronage  by  the  Oourt  of 
rs.  This  measure,  though  not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally 
id  to  be,  produced  very  beneficial  efiects,  and  introduced  a 
of  subordination,  in  which  the  presidencies  had  long  been 
It. 

.  Oomwallis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general  under  the 
rstem;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most 
t  abuses  in  the  administration,  and  though  opposed  by  a 
y  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded, 
n  began  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of 

Sultan,  who  had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to 
glish.    Tippoo's  intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the 

government,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons.  The  French 
an  the  first  to  try  the  plan  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions 
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by  inteiferenoe  in  natiye  warsy  often  excited  by  themselTes ;  and 
they  had  been  completely  defeated,  while  the  English  had  as 
completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure,  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  injury  which  the  British  power  had  received  from  the 
loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  belief  that  our  em- 
pire in  the  East  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the  West, 
were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  oooit 
of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  dubs  of 
Paris.  The  danger  which  Lord  Comwallis  anticipated  seemed 
more  formidable  to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
led  to  a  serious  dispute  between  the  ministry  and  the  Gompan?. 
The  minister,  through  the  Board  of  Control,  insisted  on  sending 
regular  British  troops  to  India,  and  compelling  the  Company  to 
pay  for  their  support  This  was  regarded  by  the  Court  of  Directon 
as  an  indirect  effort  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  grasp  the  patron- 
age of  the  Indian  army,  and  was,  of  course,  str^uoualy  resisted. 
Mr.  Pitt  settled  the  matter  by  forcing  through  parliament,  with  all 
the  influence  at  his  command,  an  act  of  explanation ;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from  many  who 
were  generally  his  staunchest  supporters.  The  war  with  Tippoo, 
which  rendered  the  English  authority  supreme  from  the  riyer 
Krishna  to  Cape  Cnmorin,  soon  followed.  Lord  Comwallis,  hay- 
ing brought  it  to  a  prosperous  termination,  returned  home,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  administration,  the  organisation 
of  the  internal  government  of  India  was  considerably  improved; 
but  its  most  remarkable  events  were  the  interference  of  the  English, 
as  arbitrators,  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oude^ 
and  the  commencement  of  discontents,  almost  amounting  to  mati- 
nies,  among  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  their  field  allowances  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  latter  subject  soon  became  one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and 
even  danger ;  but  the  calamities  which  it  threatened  were  for- 
tunately averted  by  judicious  measures  of  conciliation. 

Lord  Momington,  afterwards  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  next 
appointed  governor-generaL  His  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
lessen  the  growing  infiuence  of  the  French  in  HinduBtan ;  finding 
Tippoo  indisposed  to  form  new  engagements  with  the  British 
government,  war  was  declared  against  him,  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  that  turbulent 
monarch.  A  subsequent  war  with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely 
established  British  supremacy  in  India,  and  made  the  company 
supreme  in  the  peninsula.  But,  notwithstanding  his  bxiUiant 
services,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was  thwarted  in  many  impoT' 
tant  points  of  policy  by  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  chief  of 
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re,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the  establishment 
3ge  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta^  and 
•nage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court  wished  to 
3r  its  favourites.  This  last  difference  led  to  very  angry 
ances,  both  from  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord 
ho  was  governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Clive  resigned  his 
;  and  on  quitting  Madras^  addressed  a  spirited  remon- 
o  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  the  inefficiency,  insub- 
n,  and  delinquency  of  many  of  their  servants  were 
traced  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  and  to  the  encourage- 
lioh  the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  possessing  interest  with 
;,  received  from  authority  superior  to  the  local  government, 
illesley,  supported  by  the  Board  of  Control,  retained  his 
defiance  of  the  court,  and  by  his  successful  management 
ahratta  war  bore  down  all  opposition, 
reat  extent  of  country  gained  by  the  Mahratta  war  gave 
riouB  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had 
to  Europe ;  his  successor.  Lord  Comwallis,  died  before 
ng  the  requisite  arrangements,  and  Sir  Qeorge  Barlow, 
id  as  vice-governor,  adopted  aline  of  policy  directly  con- 
bhat  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor, 
nge  led  to  an  angry  controversy  with  the  English  ministers 
renviUe  and  Mr.  Fox)  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
'  to  the  marquis  of  ComwidliB.  The  ministers  nominated 
uderdale  to  the  vacant  office,  the  Court  of  Directors  in- 
at  Sir  George  Barlow  should  retain  his  power.  After  a 
a^  negotiation,  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  the  rival 
Bs,  and  they  finally  concurred  in  selecting  Lord  Minto  as 
-general. 

Lord  Minto  reached  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
ransactions  in  that  presidency,  too  important  to  be  omitted 
^his  brief  outline  of  Indian  history.  Lord  William  Ben- 
jcceeded  Lord  Clive  (afterwards  earl  of  Powis)  in  the 
ent  of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in 
isputes  with  the  local  council  and  subordinate  servants  of 
pany.  In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mu- 
;he  native  Indian  army  at  Vellore  furnished  a  pretext  for 
;  the  obnoxious  governor  with  something  like  censure.  In 
an  army  no  native  could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned 
many  of  the  sepoys  were  Mohammedans,  and  they  could 
;et  how  very  recently  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  was 
m ;  the  deposed  dynasty  of  Mysore,  including  Tippoo's 
md  several  of  his  ministers,  were  on  the  spot,  to  aggravate 
)lingB  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  fakirSf  or  preaching 
'  Mohammedanism,  lent  their  aid  to  fiBn  the  flame,     A 
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regulation  reBpectmg  the  head-dress  of  the  troops  was  the  pretext 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  sepoy  turban  had  no  more 
connection  with  the  real  cause  of  the  mutiny  than  the  colour  of  the 
roses  with  the  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  find  Lancastor. 
The  insurrection  was  suppressed,  but  the  leniency  which  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  disposed  to  show  towards  the  mntineen, 
though  sanctioned  by  Lord  Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  manj 
influential  persons,  that  the  governor  returned  home. 

Whan  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.d.  1809),  he  prepared  to 
adopt  a  system  of  policy  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  scheme 
with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.    This  was  simply  to  introduce  the  Euro- 
pean principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  India ; — ^no  plan  could  be 
more  excellent  in  theory,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  for  no  materials  existed  in  the  disorganised  govemmeatB 
of  India,  firom  which  such  a  system  could  be  constructed.    The 
Company  had  ever  opposed  the  colonisation  of  India  by  Euro- 
peans, and  had  therefore  rather  occupied  than  possessed  its  succe^ 
sive  acquisitions;  with  the  exception  of  its  hired  servants  (and  not 
all  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual  interested  in  main- 
taining its  sway ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries,  its  subjecli 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.    In  pursuit  of  this 
favourite  but  hopeless  project,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power.  Lord  Minto  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  his  ad- 
ministration was  on  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  Sbigland,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  with  which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing, both  in  extent  and  importance.    His  prudence  terminated 
a  very  serious  dispute  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at 
Madras,  which  had  nearly  produced  the  most  calamitous  results: 
he  tried  the  experiment  of  neutral  policy  with  greater  success  than 
could  have  attended  such  a  system  in  less  able  hands ;  and  when 
he  afc  length  perceived  that  '  balance  of  power '  was  inapplicaUe 
to  the  state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change  in  hii 
opinions  with  a  manly  candour  which  is  too  rarely  met  wiA 
among  modem  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  marquis  of  Hastings,  succeeded 
Lord  Minto  in  the .  government  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
neutral  line  of  policy  by  which  the  Goorkas,  or  wild  tribes  of  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the 
territories  both  of  the  British  and  their  allies.  W^ar  was  de- 
clared ;  the  Goorkas  proved  more  formidable  enemies  than  the 
Company's  troops  had  yet  encountered,  but  they  were  finally  over' 
come,  and  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Nepaulese  as  the  price  of  ppace 
brought  the  ^^iglish  dominions  into  close  contact  with  the  firoucien 
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inese  empire.  In  the  mean  time  Central  India  was  devas- 
rodoua  bands  of  freebooters,  known  by  the  name  of  Pinda> 
ixtensive  combinations  were  formed  for  their  suppression, 
bery  and  duplicity  of  several  of  the  native  powers  on  this 
ompelled  the  marquis  of  Hastings  to  demand  from  them 
)le  cessions  of  territory ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
any  felt  itself  bound  to  retain  those  acquisitions,  not  only 
il  to  its  own  interests  but  to  those  of  the  native  inhabi* 
'  greater  importance  than  all  these  provinces  was  the 
lent  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore  (a.d.  1819),  by 
present  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Indian 
go  was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 
1  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  em- 
'hina,  was  the  next  govemo>general  (a.d.  1823).  In  a 
IS  after  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt 
asures  for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  of 
Bse.  The  war  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
Uy  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  British,  who  ob- 
session of  many  new  and  valuable  provinces.  Scarcely 
rtant  was  the  capture  of  Bhuitpare,  a  fortress  which, 
sn  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in  vain  by  the  British, 
r  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan  (a.d. 
I  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to  increase  that 
nse  of  British  superiority  on  which  the  security  of  our 
pire  mainly  depends. 

aherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose 
peaceful  administration  is  principally  remarkable  for  a 
nandal  reforms  in  every  department  of  the  government. 
:piration  of  the  Company's  charter,  and  the  arrangements 
ewal,  led  to  a  total  dumge  of  ^stem  (a^d.  188S).  The 
was  deprived  of  its  ezdusive  right  of  trade ;  the  com- 
h  India  and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  sab- 
political  government  of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the 
for  twenty  years,  but  all  its  other  rights  and  posseasimia 
1  to  the  nation  for  au  annuity  of  nx  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  secured  by  a  guarantee  fund  of  two  milHona 

jt  India  Company  was  not  the  only  power  thai  profited 
)Tthrow  of  the  Mogul  Empire ;  two  new  kingdoma^  that 
:han8  and  that  of  the  Sikha,  were  founded  on  the  nortii- 
inddstan,  and  both  have  risen  to  great  importanoe.  The 
rere  originally  subject  to  Persia,  but  towarda  the  close 
venteenth  century  they  revolted  against  thmr  ruleriy 
f  conquered  the  whole  Persian  empire.  Nadir  Shah  re- 
Persian  supremacy,  but  on  his  d^th  an  Afghan  leader 
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proclaimed  the  independence  of  hw  countrj,  and,  wlule  thePeiataos 
wasted  their  strength  in  ciyil  wars,  founded  a  new  kingdom  it 
CabuL  The  A%han  monarchy  oontinaed  to  prosper  nntil  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  distracted  bjr 
the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succession.  Three  brothen^ 
Zemdn,  IVCahmud,  and  Sujih,  contended  for  the  crown,  and  eack 
prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  wlu 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Sujah  driven  into  exile,  and  Mahmiid  placed  on  the  throne.  Un- 
fortunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemran  to  assassinate  the  viziei; 
upon  which  the  Baurikzye  brothers  revolted  and  compelled  Mahmad 
to  seek  shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers  Afghanistan  was  divided  into  & 
number  of  petty  independent  states,  each  governed  by  one  or  more 
chieftains  of  this  powerful  family }  the  principal  bdng  Doet  Mo- 
hammed, the  ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  supremacy  was  nonunally 
recognised  by  all  the  rest.  Soon  after  Lord  Auckland  had  aucoeeded 
Lord  William  Bentinck  as  governor-general  of  India^  aa  embasf 
was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  tres^ 
which  might  open  the  markets  of  Central  AJsia  to  Britiah  ntana- 
fcu^ures.    When  the  Persian  court,  yielding  to  Russian  soggee- 
tions,  had  determined  to  advance  against  Herat,  the  missioa  to 
Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a  political  legation,  sad 
a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohammed  which  it  waa  believed 
might  avert  ihe  danger  of  Russian  influence  being  establisbBd 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.     The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded  is 
the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  Peshawer,  lecenfij 
seized  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  AiffiaaBf 
and  when  this  was  refused,  he  manifested  a  dispositioii  so  boatili 
to  English  interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  reBQli» 
tion  formed  to  restore  Shall  Suj^  to  his  throne  by  tbe  aid  of 
a  British  army.    The  king  of  Lahore  readily  entered  into  tiii 
alliance,  and  armaments  were  simultaneously  prepared  in  tho 
presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  for  the  projected  invasioa  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  rulers  of  Scinde  had  been  anciently  tributary  to  the  )atf 
of  Cabul,  and  Shah  Suj&h  had  never  abandoned  his  claims  to  that 
obedience.    They  were  therefore  very  reluctant  to  afford  him  flf 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  his  country,  and  they  secretly  opposed  4r» 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  British  army,  whose  lam 
of  march  led  directly  through  their  territories.      ConsideraUia 
delays  arose  from  this  cause ;  and  ai'ter  all,  the  army  had  to  pr»< 
ceed  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  Bolan  pass,  ^th  ve^ 
inefficient  means  for  the  transport  of  their  provisions  and  maalN 
^ons  of  war.  The  dangerous  defiles  which  abound  in  these 
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fested  by  the  poorest  and  wildest  tribes  of  the  country, 
itirely  by  plunder ;  but  they  fortunately  refrained  from 
he  troops  to  the  extent  they  might  have  done,  and  it 

they  were  about  to  emerge  from  the  pass  that  any 
was  offered  to  their  progress,  when  a  few  light  skir- 
[  place  unattended  with  any  serious  result  It  was  an 
dlief  to  the  toiUwom  troops  to  find  themselves  once 
a  phiin  country  after  the  harassing  passage  of  the  Bolan 
ley  proceeded  on  their  march  somewhat  revived  by  the 
pect  of  its  termination,  but  still  their  difficulties  in- 
)very  step.  Among  the  miseries  they  had  to  put  up 
the  constant  loss  of  despatches,  and  the  consequent 
d  uncertainty  they  were  frequently  left  in,  and  while 
liriab  a  terrible  proof  was  seen  of  the  fate  their  com- 
<  so  often  met  with.  A  packet  was  brought  which  was 
soaked  in  human  blood,  and  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
landwriting  of  one  of  the  deputy  postmasters  of  the 
)  8Ufoar  who  carried  thia  packet  was  shot  dead  within 
B  of  Shah  Suj&h's  camp,  and  the  envelope  is  stained 
od.' 

suffered  very  severely  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
ent  supply  of  water  and  other  provisions,  and  a  sad 
uiB  of  transport  for  the  baggage,  in  its  march  to  Can- 
hat  ancient  dty  was  easily  yielded,  and  some  supplies 
its  bazaars.  After  a  delay  of  nearly  two  months  the 
gain  in  motion;  it  encountered  no  opposition  to  its 
il  it  reached  the  ancient  fortress  of  Qhazni,  or  Ghuznee, 
[  of  which  not  only  refused  to  surrender  but  made 
ation  for  vigorous  defence.  As  the  battering  artillery 
't  behind  at  Candahar,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  this 
ortress  by  storm.  Ba^  of  powder  were  piled  against 
bhout  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans,  who 
it  of  the  nature  of  the  operation.  Such  was  the  force 
don  that  it  not  only  shivered  the  massive  barricades  of 
necea,  but  tore  away  solid  masses  of  stone  and  wood- 
be  main  building.  Before  the  Afghans  could  recover 
mfusion  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn 

over  the  ruins  of  the  gateway  and  forced  an  entrance 
y  of  the  fortress.  The  conflict  though  severe,  was  not 
don.  The  gallant  little  band,  inspired  by  their  daring 
e  commanding  figure  was  ever  seen  in  advance,  and 
I  cheered  them  on  to  the  attack,  forced  their  way 
taring  all  resistance,  and  at  length  a  long,  loud  ex« 
leer  announced  to  the  whole  army  without  the  trium- 
>f  the  contest 
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In  consequence  of  this  brilliant  exploit.  Dost  Mohammed's  siip- 
portera  were  so  dispirited  that  they  refused  to  march  against  the 
English;  and  the  unfortunate  chief  having  abandoned  Cabul  became 
an  exile  and  a  fugitive.  The  army  of  the  Indus,  having  suimoimted 
all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  its  march  through  previously  in- 
traversed  countries,  soon  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  aod 
Shah  Suj^  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He 
entered  the  city  with  much  pomp,  accompanied  by  the  Envoy  and 
Minister,  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  general  officers  d  ^ 
army.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  the  other  functionaries  of  tin 
mission,  besides  the  staff  and  a  vast  number  of  other  officers.  Qi 
reception  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  the  people  preserved  an  orderly 
decorum,  and  received  their  monarch  with  becoming  respect 
Upon  arriving  at  the  palace,  the  king  led  the  way  into  it,  hmij- 
ing  eagerly  over  the  scene  of  his  former  state,  and  weeping  as  he 
surveyed  the  dilapidations  time  and  neglect  had  wrought  in  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  youth. 

A  division  of  the  army  was  sent  to  reduce  Khelat^  the  chief  of 
which  had  broken  all  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entsied 
with  the  British  government.  The  enterprise  was  successful.  In- 
telligence of  the  capture  of  Khelat  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Russians  against  EhiTa. 
For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Russians  and  English  might 
come  into  collision  in  Central  Ajsia,  but  the  latter  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  Ehiva,  after  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  army. 

The  vnnter  of  1839  produced  nothing  remarkable,  but  early  in 
the  following  summer  it  became  obvious  that  the  Afghans  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  their  restored  monarch,  and  that  a  general 
spirit  of  revolt  was  spreading  through  the  entire  country.  A  tribe  | 
called  the  Huzarahs  set  the  example  of  disobedience ;  it  becama 
necessary  to  send  a  strong  force  against  them,  but  though  they  had 
only  the  most  imperfect  defences,  they  made  a  desperate  resistaooa 
in  their  mud-forts,  and  one  garrison,  when  combustibles  were  piled 
roimd  their  tower  and  fired,  preferred  being  burned  alive  to  |n^ 
chasing  safety  by  submission. 

The  obstinacy  of  this  resistance,  on  the  part  of  a  mere  haadftl 
of  men  in  a  small  mud-fort,  was  an  alarming  evidence  of  thespiflk  i 
existing  in  the  country,  and  such  as  to  arouse  the  new  govemms^ 
to  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  it  would  have  to  cope  with.  It  v* 
sufficient  to  convince  those  in  authority,  that  unless  the  peofi* 
were  conciliated  by  a  steady  course  of  justice,  and  attention  ta 
their  prejudices,  nothing  but  force  could  maintain  them  in  their 
position.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  it  must  be  confessed,  amongat  * 
people  with  such  strong  feelings  of  nationality,  and  so  mvA- 
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to  predatory  habits.  But  it  was  never  sufficiently  tried, 
fiurtly  to  the  difficulties  of  our  position ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lat  from  our  being  associated  in  the  nation^s  mind  with 
xseeding  of  Shah  Snj&h,  and  some  of  the  unwise  and  op- 
measures  which  were  afterwaxda  adopted  to  replenish 
nsted  cofSsn  of  the  state,  a  sense  of  BritLsh  justice  is  much 
igly  impressed  upon  the  Afghan  people  than  the  convic- 
Mtish  prowess. 

iohammed  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  re- 
war ;  a  series  of  desultory  operations  followed,  and  in  one 
the  English  suffered  a  severe  loss,  in  consequence  of  a 
anic  which  seized  a  regiment  of  native  cavaby,  and  in- 
em  to  abandon  their  officers.  The  English  were  much 
at  an  event  so  likely  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  disaffected, 
'  anxiety  was  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Dost 
led  himself  who  voluntarily  came  in  and  surrendered  to 
ish  envoy.  He  was  sent  under  an  escort  to  the  British 
Sy  where  he  was  honourably  treated,  and  a  pension  allowed 
tubsistence. 
SujIUi's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not 

0  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist,  but  had 
m  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous  shape  when  General 
one  took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April 
n  the  following  November  a  formidable  insurrection  unex- 
exploded  in  Cabul:  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  several 
iglishmen  were  treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most 
Le  want  of  energy  and  decision  was  displayed  both  by  the 
d  military  authorities.  The  fort  in  which  the  provisions 
roops  were  stored  was  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
y,  without  an  effort  being  made  to  relieve  its  feeble  gar- 
id  after  the  means  of  holding  out  in  Oabul,  until  relief 
obtained  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  had  been 
I,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat.  This,  however, 
vanced  dtate  of  the  season,  and  when  the  mountain  defiles 

1  by  a  vigilant  enemy,  was  clearly  impossible ;  the  envoy 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  Afghan 

hich  these  barbarians  violated  in  every  particular,  and 
)usly  murdered  the  envoy  himself  in  a  conference  to  which 
•een  invited. 

7  treaty  was  then  made  with  the  chiefiB,  and  after  many 
lee  and  delays  everything  was  prepared  for  the  retreat  of 
)ss  army,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  their  fatal  pro- 
omenced.  The  force  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  four 
.  five  hundred  fighting  men,  and  the  camp-followers  to 
lousand,  exclusive  of  women  and  children.    Scarcely  had 
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they  moTed  out  of  the  caatonments,  when  they  were  followed  liy 
vast  nttmben  of  infuriated  Ghazees,  who  rent  the  air  with  theii 
exulting  yelb  of  triumph  over  the  deserted  stronghold  of  the  Kafir 
Feringees.  A  scene  of  plunder  and  sayage  devastation  ensaed  as 
they  spread  themseWes  oyer  the  works,  butchering  such  of  our 
haple«8  people  as  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  who  had  not  yet 
moved  out.  The  rear-guard,  unable  to  restrain  them,  was  obliged, 
in  its  own  defence,  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  plains  without,  bat 
the  Afghans,  who  had  hitherto  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
work  of  plunder  to  take  much  notice  of  the  troops,  now  began  to 
man  the  lines  we  had  lately  occupied  and  ponr  in  amongst  our  men 
a  galling  fire  of  juzails,  in  many  instances  with  fatal  effect. 

At  length  the  whole  forcQ  got  upon  the  road,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  preserve  anything  like  order  in  their  march,  as  the  camp- 
followers  pressed  forward  among  the  troops,  and  the  whole  became 
mingled  in  inextricable  confusion.  It  was  now  night,  but  their 
progress  was  illuminated  by  the  burning  cantonments,  which  the 
Afghans,  having  satiated  themselves  with  plunder,  had  afterwaida 
set  on  fire.  Never  did  an  army  commence  a  march  with  soch 
gloomy  prospects  at  did  this  devoted  force.  The  weather  had  been 
daily  increasing  in  ssrveiity  for  some  time,  and  the  snow  was  Ijiog 
thickly  upon  the  ground,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  men  had 
been  kept  on  insufficient  diet  throughout  the  siege,  which  had 
grown  gradually  lees,  and  they  were  worn  out  and  half-starved; 
the  catde  were  in  a  stall  worse  condition.  As  they  toiled  labo- 
riously along  upon  their  dreary  way,  their  trail  was  marked  by 
numbers  <A  the  poor  exhausted  sepoys  and  camp-followers,  who 
sunk  numbed  and  frozen  upon  the  ground,  and  perished  in  the 
snow.  Night  only  added  to  their  horrors,  and  many  laid  down  to 
sleep  upon  the  cold  earth  who  never  rose  again,  while  their  8a^ 
viving  companions  set  forth  upon  their  day's  march,  wondering  if 
it  would  be  their  turn  next. 

Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomraed,  and  successor  to  his 
influence  over  the  Afghans,  was  a  faithless  barbarian ;  his  demands 
rose  in  exorbitance  as  the  distress  of  the  British  increased,  and 
compliance  with  them  failed  to  purchase  the  forbearance  which  he 
promised.  The  ladies  of  the  British  officers  were  surrendered  to 
him  as  hostages,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  he  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  respect ;  but  he  did  not  cease  from  his  harase- 
ing  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army,  which  had  to  fight  every  step 
of  its  way,  and  was  at  length  all  but  annihilated  at  JugduDok. 
Dr.  Brydon,  escaping  alone,  brought  the  melancholy  intelligence 
to  General  Sale  at  Jelallabad,  where  that  gallant  officer  maintained 
himself  under  difficulties  scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  had 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  Gabul  force.     In  one  of  the  manj 
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which  the  force  at  Jelallahad  had  to  fight  before  reinforce  "^ 
ould  be  sent  to  their  assiatance.  Colonel  Dennie^  the  hero 
znee,  was  slain,  just  as  he  had  gained  an  important  and 
I  victory. 

e  mean  time  a  change  in  the  cabinet  of  England  had  led 
emoval  of  Lord  Auckland  from  power,  and  the  appoint- 
*  Lord  Ellenborough  as  governor-general.  He  instantly  set 
the  military  operations  necessary  to  effect  the  deliverance 
i  whom  Akbar  Khan  held  captive,  and  the  retrieval  of  the 
of  the  British  arms.  These  were  indeed  the  only  reason- 
jects  for  which  the  war  could  be  continued,  as  Shah  Suj&h 
in  murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  it  was  clearly  impossible 
itain  any  prince  on  the  Afghan  throne  who  submitted  to 
protection.  After  some  hard  fightiog  General  Pollock 
:he  Kh.vber  pass,  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1842,  effected  a 
1  with  Sir  Kubert  Sale  at  Jelallabad.  The  organisation  of 
ments  for  the  conveyance  of  the  supplies  and  baggage  of  an 
irough  such  a  country  delayed  his  advance  for  some  little 
)ut  by  August  all  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and  he  at 
iissed  on  to  Cabul,  co-operating  with  General  Nott,  who, 
aving  maintained  Candiahar  with  the  same  courage  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  displayed  at  Jelallabad,  was 
I  by  his  junction  with  General  England  to  commence  oifen- 
orations.  They  encountered  the  most  determined  opposition 
be  Afghans  in  the  fearful  defiles  of  their  mountains ;  but 
ere  victorious  in  every  action,  took  several  of  the  strongest 
md,  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  September,  reached  Cabul. 
Khan,  however,  still  refused  to  deliver  up  their  ho6tagef>, 
9y  were  rescued  from  his  power  by  entering  into  nego- 
)  with  some  of  his  officers,  and  brought  in  safety  to  the 
I  camp. 

number  of  prisoners  thus  rescued  from  a  captivity  its  hap- 
;tims  had  b«*gun  to  regard  as  only  terminable  by  death, 
ted  to  upwaitls  of  a  hundred— of  whom  nine,  were  ladies, 
birty  odd  officers,  a  few  children,  and  the  rest  non-com- 
led  officers  and  privates,  chiefly  of  the  44th.  The  total 
r  of  prisoners,  however,  including  natives,  which  may  be 
3  have  been  liberated  by  our  success,  was  nearly  two 
ad ;  of  whom  the  majority  were  the  sick  and  wounded  left 
ul  previous  to  the  retreat,  and  such  of  the  soldiers  and  camp- 
ers as  had  found  their  way  back  to  the  city  during  and  since 
mlouB  time,  and  who  were  now  wandering  as  beggars  about 
sets. 

Ill  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  before  it  was  evacuated  by 
itish  armies,  and  the  troops  destroyed  most  of  the  forts  and 
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villages  on  their  line  of  marclu  It  is  said  that  seyeial  exoessei 
were  committed  on  these  occasions  by  the  soldiers,  who  weie 
enraged  by  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  miudeied 
companions,  and  the  tales  of  suffering  related  by  the  surviyon. 
The  English  army  had  to  fight  its  way  back,  but  the  skirmishes, 
though  incessant,  were  but  of  trifling  importance,  and  before  tiie 
end  of  September  the  whole  army  arrived  within  the  British 
frontiers.  Afghanistan  was  abandoned  to  anarchy,  and  it  ynH 
probably  for  many  years  continue  without  any  settled  goyermnent 

The  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war  remaining  to  be  noticed 
is  the  occupation  of  Scinde,  the  Ameers  of  which  had  been  en- 
couraged by  our  disasters  in  Cabul  to  form  an  open  confederacy 
against  us.  In  1843,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  against  them, 
who  stormed  their  strongest  fortress,  and  at  Meeanee  and  Hyde- 
rabad inflicted  two  decisive  defeats  on  their  armies.  Their  terri- 
tories were  formally  annexed  to  the  ^itteii  dominions,  Napier 
himself  being  appointed  governor  of  the  new  province,  in  which 
post  he  displayed  administrative  capacity  but  little  inferior  to  his 
military  talents.  These  districts  command  the  navigation  of  the 
Lower  Indus,  and  would  possess  some  value  and  importance  if 
that  river  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
mercial navigation ;  but  in  the  present  distracted  condition  of 
Central  Asia  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  peaceful  pursoits 
of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for  many  yearn  to  come,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  occupation  of  Sdnde  will 
produce  such  a  demand  for  British  manufactures  as  to  defray  the 
heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  necessarily  involve. 

The  Sikhs,  originally  a  religious  sect  formed  from  a  mixture  of 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  but  now  raised  up  to  a  very  importiuai 
political  power,  occupy  too  important  a  position  on  the  oorth- 
westem  frontier  of  British  India  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Their  tenets,  as  first  taught  by  their  founder,  inculcated  peace  and 
submission,  but  when  they  were  persecuted  by  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  they  hpd  recourse  to  arms,  and  in  the  general  confrision  and 
scramble  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  Punf-db,  or  'lai^  cifrn 
waters,'  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  coun^,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus  by  which  it  is  watered.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  one  of  their  most  able 
leaders,  Runjit  Singh,  succeeded  in  uniting  most  of  the  inde- 
pendent Sikh  chieftains  under  his  dominion,  and  was  enabled  to 
found  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  so  named  from  its  capital  dty  in  the 
Punjab.  Runjit  greatly  incroased  and  strengthened  his  new  kmg- 
dom  by  conquering  Cashmire,  and  several  other  provinces  which 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  A%hansy  and  he  would  probabfy 
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e  added  Sciode  to  his  territories^  had  he  not  dreaded  to  excite 
jealousy  of  the  British  gOTemment  It  was  always  his  policy 
ultivate  the  friendship  of  the  English  authorities  in  India :  he 
>ured  hard  also  to  bestow  upon  his  subjects  the  benefits  of 
opean  civilisation,  and  particularly  to  have  his  soldiers  in- 
cted  in  military  discipline  and  tactics.  He  had  several  £uro- 
1  officers  in  his  service,  by  whose  exertions  his  army  was 
Lered  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  native  power  in  the 
t.  His  death,  which  took  place  at  the  crisis  of  the  English 
idon  of  Afghanistan,  increased  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
ian  government  was  placed  by  the  dis'.sters  at  Cabul;  he  was 
needed  by  his  illegpitimate  son,  Shore  Singh,  whose  authority 
recognised  by  the  British  government^  but  was  not  fixed  on  a 
f  permanent  basis. 

d  1848  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  governor-general,  was  recalled 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  vacancy  supplied  by  the  ap- 
itment  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  The  new  governor  applied 
aelf  diligently  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
.ves,  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  preservation  of  peace, 
m  tiiese  objects  his  attention  was  unexpectedly  diverted  by  the 
ibled  state  of  the  Punj&b,  ^hich  had  been  the  prey  of  succes- 
I  revolutions  ever  since  the  death  of  Runjit  Singh.  The  nomi- 
king  of  the  country  was  a  mere  boy,  and  the  government  was 
linistered  by  his  mother,  the  Ranee,  or  Queen,  a  woman  even 
e  profligate  than  Christina  of  Spain.  The  Sikh  army,  badly 
iplined  and  worse  paid,  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of 
m,  and  as  they  menaced  marauding  expeditions  into  the  British 
linion,  an  army  was  assembled  to  protect  the  frontier.  These 
msive  arrangements  were  not  quite  completed  when  the  whole 
ti  army^  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  a 
uidable  train  of  artillery,  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  invested  the 
l^lish  station  at  Ferozepore.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  with  a  small 
tish  force,  marched  against  them  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe 
)at  at  Moodkee ;  but  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased,  and 
mg  the  slain  was  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jelallabad.  It 
I  resolved  to  follow  up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  in- 
iched  camp  of  the  Sikhs,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  hastening ' 
ihe  scene  of  action,  volunteered  to  serve  as  second  in  command 
ler  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  British  force  consisted  of  about 
anteen  thousand  men,  with  sixty-nine  light  guns ;  the  Sikh 
ly  amounted  to  more  than  fifty  tiiousand,  having  the  advantage 
m  intrenched  position,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  guns  of  the 
^t  calibre.  After  a  sharp  cannonade,  Gough  and  Hardinge 
e  orders  to  carry  the  hostile  works  by  assault,  and  the  forces, 
ropean  and  native,  pressed  forward  with  an  emulative  ardour 
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whicli  bore  down  all  opposition.  Though  badly  officered,  thi 
Sikhs,  especiallj  the  artillerymen,  fought  well,  and  were  sabrad 
at  their  guns.  Having  lost  their  cannon,  which  was  their  chief 
dependence,  the  Sikhs  fled  in  a  confused  mass  to  the  Sutlej,  sod 
attempted  to  ford  the  stream.  In  thia  exposed  condition  they  were 
assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which  mowed  down  whole 
ranks,  and  in  the  hurry  to  escape  thousands  fell  and  were  drowsed 
in  the  waters.  Rarely  has  there  been  so  complete  a  victory ;  the 
Sikh  army  was  virtually  annihilated. 

Having  waited  a  few  days  to  refreA  his  weary  men,  Sir  Heniy 
Hardinge  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  advanced  towards  Lahore ;  so 
opposition  was  offered  to  his  march,  and  he  was  allowed  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  Pimjab  at  his  discretion.  He  acted  with  eqoal 
prudence,  moderation,  and  generosity.  A  small  strip  of  temtory, 
necessary  to  give  a  defined  frontier  line,  was  all  he  added  to  the 
British  dominions ;  the  northern  provinces,  including  Cashmire, 
which  Runjit  himself  had  found  it  difficult  to  hold  in  subjectioD, 
were  formed  into  a  new  kingdom  under  Oholab  Singh,  too  powerful 
a  chief  to  remain  dependent ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  though 
diminished  in  size,  was  rendered  more  compact  and  manageable  by 
the  change. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  made  peers  for 
their  services  in  this  war.  The  arrangements,  however,  to  which 
they  came  were  not  destined  to  last  long.  The  Punj&b  was  soon 
again  unsettled.  The  English  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Gough,  crossed  the  Chenaub  towanls  the  end  of  the  year  1848, 
and  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Sikhs.  Soon  alter,  their 
stronghold,  Mooltnn,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  in  1849  Lord  Gough 
gained  the  battle  of  Cbillianwallah.  A  few  weeks  later,  another 
great  victory  was  gained  at  Goojerat  over  an  army  conunanded  hj 
Shere  Singh,  in  which  the  artillery  and  standing  camp  of  the 
Sikhs  were  taken.  The  power  of  the  Sikhs  was  now  effectually 
broken ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  Shere  Singh  and  their 
other  chieftains  formally  surrendered  to  Major-general  Gilbert  A 
celebrated  diamond,  called  the  Mountain  of  Light,  for  ages  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  their  dominion,  was  given  up  to  the 
English ;  and  the  superstitious  feeling  accompanying  this  loss  is 
the  mind  of  the  Sikhs  is  no  doubt  a  far  greater  gain  to  us  than 
the  mere  value  of  the  gem.  The  Punj&b  is  now  a  part  of  the 
British  empire. 

In  the  year  1866,  a  fresh  addition  was  made  to  our  Indias  do- 
minions by  the  annexation  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Dude,  whose 
king  had  constantly  violated  all  the  engagements  into  iHiidi  ha 
had  entered  with  us  by  a  treaty  made  during  the  governorship  of 
Lord  WeUealey ;  and  had  since  received  repeated  wamingi  ham 
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d  W.  Bentinck,  and  from  Lord  Hardinge,  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
Tiolation  of  those  engagements  and  in  his  misgovemment  of  hia 
L  people,  he  would  be  depriyed  of  his  kingdom.  No  resistance 
made  at  the  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  abolition  of  this,  the 
r  natiye  sorereignty  remaining  in  that  part  of  India,  had  a  share 
ausing  the  outbreak  of  the  following  year.  At  liie  same  time 
ival  and  military  expedition  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  attack 
hire  in  the  Persian  gulf,  to  chastise  the  Shah  for  his  yiolation 
he  treaty  made  three  yeare  before,  by  which  he  undertook  never 
lend  troops  into  the  Herat  territory,  unless  it  were  inyaded 
some  foreign  army.  The  fleet  under  Sir  H.  Leeke  took  Bushire, 
f  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  Sir  James  Outram  routed  the  Persian 
y  at  Barazjoon,  and  reduced  the  Shah  to  complete  submiBsion. 
(ut  while  the  Company  *8  troops  were  still  in  Persia,  news  reached 
ram  of  a  mutiny  having  broken  out  among  their  comrades  in 
igal.  To  this  diay,  those  best  acqusinted  with  India  and  with 
feelings  of  the  natives  differ  about  the  cause,  some  referring 
3  a  belief  entertained  by  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  that  there  was  a 
ign  to  deprive  them  of  their  caste,  by  soaking  the  cartridges 
E;  out  for  the  new  Enfield  rifles  in  the  &t  of  cows  and  swine. 
;it  seems  more  probable  that  the  mutiny  originated  in  a  jealousy 
heir  European  masters,  and  a  belief  that,  if  all  the  different 
ve  tribes  should  combine  in  one  well-concerted  efibrt,  it  must 
»sy  to  extirpate  so  small  a  body  as  the  English  in  India  com- 
itively  were.  The  existence  of  discontent  among  the  Sepoys 
time  known  to  the  British  officers  in  some  districts  as  early  as 
uaiy  1857.  An  English  regiment  then  m  Burmah,  the  84th, 
I  at  once  sent  for  to  Calcutta,  and,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  the 
h  Native  Infantry,  which  had  been  the  most  forward  in  dis- 
dience,  was  disbanded,  and  one  or  two  men  and  native  officers 
•ther  regiments  were  hanged.  But  still  the  disaffection  spread, 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  a  number  of  troopers  of  a 
airy  regiment  stationed  at  Meerut,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from 
hi,  were  convicted  of  mutinous  conduct  and  imprisoned,  the 
er  regiments  at  that  station  all  mutinied,  fired  on  their  officers, 
ke  open  the  prison,  released  their  comrades,  and  murdered  a 
aber  of  the  EJaglish  residents,  including  ladies  and  children,  be- 
» the  queen's  regiments  in  the  town  could  be  called  out.  When 
J  were  assembled  they  at  once  attacked  and  routed  the  muti- 
rs,  who  mostly  fled  to  Delhi.  The  regiments  quartered  in  that 
'  caught  the  infection,  and  nearly  all  the  Europeans  of  every 
and  both  sexes  were  massacred. 

Phe  command6r-in-«hief.  General  Anson,  was  at  this  time  at 
ila.  On  hearing  what  had  happened,  he  at  once  hastened  to- 
rds  Delhi,  but  died  of  cholera  on  his  journey.     Sir  Heniy 
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BAraaid  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  troops  which  he  hadidth 
him,  and  in  June  laid  siege  to  the  city.    But  now  eveiyweek 
brought  news  of  the  spread  of  the  mutiny.  The  diBtrict  affected  was 
chiefly  to  the  east  of  Delhi,  down  the  Ganges,  and  towards  Dude; 
and  at  BareiUy,  Fatteghur,  Allahabad,  in  fact  eyerywheze  where 
we  had  a  garrison,  the  Sepoys  mutinied,  and  were  commonly  sup- 
ported by  the  townspeople.    In  fact,  the  middle  and  lower  cUflBes 
in  almost  every  instance  sided  with  the  mutineers,  though  the 
Rajahs  and  great  Zemindars,  who  had  more  to  lose,  and  were 
better  able  to  estimate  the  probable  result  of  the  struggle,  gene- 
rally adhered  to  us.    It  was  remarkable  that  the  Sikhs,  though 
of  flJl  our  subjects  those  most  recently  subjugated,  were  also  faith- 
ful, though  the  officers  at  Lahore  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  the 
Sepoys  in  and  around  that  city.  Delhi  held  out  till  the  latter  part 
of  September,  when  General  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  H. 
Barnard  in  the  chief  command,  succeeded  in  battering  down  the 
gates.    The  king,  in  whose  name  the  mutineers  had  profes8e4  to 
be  acting,  was  conyicted  of  treason  and  transported  to  Bangoen; 
and  two  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  most  actiye  in  hostilities  agaii^ 
us,  were  shot.    But  the  district  where  the  mutiny  was  most  for- 
midable, where  it  was  longest  maintained,  and  where  it  was  marked 
with  the  greatest  atrocity,  was  Oude  and  its  frontier.    At  Cawn- 
pore,  a  large  town  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  General 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  conunanded  a  garrison  of  five  native  regiment^ 
and  three  British  companies  consisting  of  scarcely  more  than  200 
men.  There  were  also  nearly  600  Briti^  residents  in  the  town.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  May,  Sir  Hugh  perceived  that  the  native  troops  were 
disaflEected,  but,  not  being  stoong  enough  to  disarm  them,  he  fonned 
an  entrenched  camp  around  the  hospital  barracks  and  some  other 
buildings  for  the  protection  of  the  Europeans,  and  stocked  it  well 
with  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition.    He  had  hardly  com- 
pleted tiiese  precautionary  measures  when  the  native  regiments 
mutinied,  and  withdrew  to  a  place  called  Nawabgange,  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  where  a  chief  known  as  Nana  Sahib,  rajah  of  Bithoor, 
was  waiting  for  them.    He  took  them  under  his  command  and  at 
once  attacked  Cawnpore,  which,  though  wholly  unfortified.  Sir 
Hugh  held  out  with  great  gallantry  for  above  a  fortnight.    At 
last,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  seventeenth  day  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  he  had  lost  half  his  numbers,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  defend  it  no  longer ;  and  he  accepted  the  Nana's 
offer  to  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Allahabad,  lower  down  the 
Ghmges,  on  condition  of  surrendering  his  guns  and  other  public 
property.    The  offer  was  made  in  treachery.    The  moment  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  English  had  entered  the  boats,  which  they 
expected  to  con?ey  them  to  Allahabad,  the  Nana*s  troops  began  to 
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them.  Those  who  did  not  perish  at  once  were  driven  back 
mpore,  where  the  men  were  instantly  slaughtered ;  but  the 
were  kept  three  weeks  in  one  narrow  room^  exposed  to 
kind  of  cruelty  and  indignity,  till  the  Nana  was  further 
rated  by  the  sense  of  danger.  At  the  beginning  of  July^ 
d  Havelock  was  sent  up  from  Calcutta  with  a  stronger  force 
ay  which  the  mutineers  had  yet  encountered,  consisting  as 
>f  1,400  British  troops  and  eight  guns,  to  the  disturbed 
;  'j  and  the  second  week  of  July  he  reached  Ehaga,  halfway 
in  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  where  he  inflicted  a  decisiye 
on  a  body  of  native  troops  doubling  his  own  numbers; 
ressing  rapidly  on  to  Cawnpore,  drove  two  more  divisions 
him  with  severe  loss.  It  was  plain  that  a  few  hours  would 
him  to  reach  Cawnpore  itself,  and  the  Nana,  destitute  of 
9  to  await  his  attack,  at  once  butchered  the  whole  of  his 
srs,  cutting  them  limb  from  limb  and  throwing  their  bodies 
I  weU.  Once  he  tried  to  make  a  stand  in  the  open  field,  but 
»ck  easily  routed  him,  and  captured  his  palace  at  Bithoor. 
IS  unable  otherwise  to  buiy  the  victixns  of  the  Nana's 
)rou8  barbarity  than  by  having  the  well  in  which  their  re- 
lay decently  covered  in  as  one  large  grave.  But  having 
aed  this  pious  duty,  and  leaving  General  Neill  with  a  small 
a  to  occupy  Cawnpore,  he  marched  himself  with  the  main 
)  Lucknow,  where  another  body  of  his  comrades  was  anzi- 
vatching  for  his  approach. 

mow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  had  been,  during  the  absence  of 
aes  Outram  in  Persia,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
ice,  brother  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Punjab ;  he  too  had 
e  storm  coming  before  it  broke  upon  him,  and  had  made 
^reparations  he  could  to  defend  himself,  connecting  the  por-  • 
'the  city  which  the  British  troops,  a  single  regiment^  and  the 
«idents  chiefly  occupied,  by  a  line  of  defence,  consisting  of  a 
nd  parapet,  strengtJiened  with  one  or  two  small  batteries, 
orks  were  hardly  completed  when  the  native  regiments 
3d  and  attacked  them ;  and  before  the  end  of  June  a  large 
army  surrounded  the  whole  city,  and  commenced  a  siege 
for  the  ferocity  of  the  besiegers  and  the  consunmiate  skill 
roic  constancy  with  which  they  were  repelled,  is  not  sur- 
by  any  event  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare.  Unhappily, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
}y  a  shell.  Colonel  Inglis  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and 
ble  as  Sir  Henry  had  been  in  every  quality  that  can  distin- 
lither  a  commander  of  soldiers  or  a  ruler  of  men,  it  was  soon 
at  in  courage  and  military  skill  none  could  surpass  his  suc- 
He  had  been  maintaining  the  daily  attacks  of  ^he  rebels 
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foiMieiirly  a  montih  before  Hayelock  was  able  to  set  out  from  Cawn- 
poie  to  rolieve  him ;  but  though  he  beat  the  rebels  in  four  actions, 
in  one  of  which  at  least  they  were  commanded  bj  the  Nana  himselt 
he  found  that  his  men  were  too  much  exhausted  and  the  besieging 
army  too  powerful  for  him  to  be  able  to  force  his  way  to  Ludmow 
till  he  was  reinforced  ;  so  he  fell  back  to  Cawnpore,  where,  on  tb 
16th  of  September,  when  the  siege  of  Lucknow  had  lasted  upwaids 
of  fourteen  weeks,  Outram  joined  him  with  nearly  2,000  men. 
The  new  comer  was  the  superior  officer ;  but  with  a  chiyalToas 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  exertions  which  Hayelock  had  already 
made,  and  the  success  which  he  had  deserved,  he  refused  to  take 
the  command,  but,  falling  back  on  his  ciyil  character  of  chief  com- 
misdoner  of  Oude,  accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer.    Hayelock 
instantly  recrossed  the  Ganges  and  marched  upon  Lucknow.  On 
the  28rd,  he  reached  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and,  though  tiieii 
numbers  were  apparently  overwhelming,  and  the  advance  of  tiid 
British  brigade  lay  through  narrow  streets,  of  which  each  house, 
as  the  general  afterwards  described  it,  formed  a  separate  fortress, 
he  forced  his  way  through  every  obstacle,  and  reinforced  the  al- 
most exhausted  garrison  with  numbers  which  the  besiegers  could 
no  longer  hope  to  subdue.    But  though  strong  enough  to  maintain 
a  successful  resistance  behind  walls,  the  generals  decided  that,  if 
they  were  to  attempt  to  withdraw,  they  should  not  be  a  match  for 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  encumbered  as  they  must  be  with  a 
numerous  party  of  non-combatants,  among  whom  were  many  ladies. 
They  determined  therefore  to  remain  in  the  dty  till  further  assist- 
ance should  arrive,  knowing  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  Crimean  war,  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  was  almost  daily  ex- 
pected to  reach  Calcutta.    October,  however,  had  nearly  expired 
before  he  arrived,  but  he  lost  not  a  moment  of  time ;  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  gathering  information,  he  hastened  on  to  Cawnpore, 
and  on  the  0th  of  November  quitted  it  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
beat  dovm  all  opposition.    As  he  advanced  he  was  joined  by  a 
brigade  of  seamen,  whom  Captain  William  Peel  had  brtiught  up 
from  his  frigate,  the  Shannon,  to  aid  in  any  operation  in  which 
they  could  be  useful,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  by  a  divisLon 
under  Sir  Hope  Grant ;  and  on  the  16th  and  17th  he  forced  the 
besiegers'  position,  and  finally  accomplished  the  relief  of  the  gani- 
son.     He  decided  on  at  once  withdrawing  the  troops  and  all  their 
unarmed  countrymen  and  countrywomen  of  whom  they  had  been 
the  saviours.    One  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  whole  body 
did  not  accompany  him,  for  Havelock,  whose  constitution  had 
been  severely  tried  by  his  exertions  in  the  summer,  died  of  dysenteiy 
the  day  before  Sir  Colin  quitted  Lucknow,  but  the  rest  he  carried 
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fetyy  defestxBg  the  reMs  and  the  Nana  himself  in  more 
}  engagement  Noi  that  aU  dangbr  wae  yet  over ;  for  he  was 

0  leave  one  division  of  4,000  men  under  Outram  «t  the 
gh,  who,  throughout  the  winter,  was  continually  attacked 
is  of  rebels^  till^  in  the  middle  of  March  1868,  he  returned 
le  himself  master  of  the  whole  city. 

g  the  spring  other  commanders  hfid>  not  been  idle.  Sir 
Usee  had  taken  Batgur  and  Jahad,  the  richectt  Hindoo  city 

1  strongest  fortress  in  central  India;  and  subsequently, 
»  aid  of  a  iHrigBde  from  the  Madras  army,  under  Qeneral 
ik,  had  routed  Tantia  Topee,  a  chief  of  no  inconsiderable 
md  one  of  the  few  who  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  muti- 
ad  had  captured  Calpeei  while  General  Roberts  had  swept 
ana ;  and  laiter  in  the  year,  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
n  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Clyde,  himself  recovered 
r.  Bibty  in  faet^  with  the  ftdl  of  Lucknow  the  mutiny  was 
Aough  it  haS'  had  lasting  effects,  the  most  important  of 
fas  the  suppression  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  East 
ompany.  It  waa  evident  that  such  powers  would  never 
)en  conferred  on  a  tvading  company  if  the  government  of 

had  anticipated  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  terri- 
^ch  it  would  acquire.  As  it  was^  it  exercised  an  ano* 
jurisdiction,  and  there  had  been  instsnoes,  within  the  last 
.rs,  of  the  directors  of  the  company  and  the  ministers  of 
mi  entertaining  opinions  so  different  that  they  were  with 
;y  saved  from  coming  into  direct  colliston.  The  assumption, 
:e,  of  the  supreme  and  undivided  authority  by  the  crown, 
ii  the  approval  of  all  parties. 

g;ht  with  hoRon  as  the  mutiny  had  been,  it  probably  aug- 
rather  than  diminished  our  reputation  in  the  East^  by  the 
teness  of  its  suppression  and  the  sapidity  with  which  ven- 
was  taken  on  the  guilty.  It  showed  to  all  the  native 
how  irresistible  was  the  strength  of  England  when  really 
,  and  in  what  constant  preparation  for  action  her  resources 
Within  three  months  of  the  first  outbreak,  troops  sent 
tngland  to  crush  it  were  landing  in  Bengal  ,*  and  the  force 
^as  at  last  assembled  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  numbering 
30,000  men,  was  such  as  had  never  befom  been  seen  on  our 
India ;  while,  though  the  Sepoytf  against  whom  we  were 
p  had  been  trained  under  our  diseipliBb  and  were  equipped 
lur  aims,  they  proved  as  unequal  as  ever  to  stand  before  a 
i  their  number  of  British  soldiers.  There  could  have  been 
ftain  in  India  who,  when  the  mutiny  was  finally  suppressed, 
feel  what  some  of  the  more  sagacious  expressed  at  its  com- 
oentj  that,  while  the  strength  of  England  had  always  been 

CO 
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beneficently  exerted,  it  wm  as  irresistible  for  the  chastisement  of 
enemies  as  for  the  reward  of  its  friends,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  prosperity  of  its  suljects. 

The  EngUth  m  Audrdkuia, 

At  the  same  time  that  England  was  thus  founding  and  ex- 
tending her  dominion  in  India,  she  was  also  commencing  the  colo- 
nisation of  a  country  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic  seas 
surpassing  India  itself  in  extent^  and  perhaps  not  unlikely  here- 
after to  equal  it  in  the  contributions  which  it  may  make  to  our 
national  wealth.  Though  the  Dutch  had  discovered  Austnlii 
above  160  years  before,  it  was  not  till  1772  that  Captain  Cook 
and  Captain  Fumeaux  first  drew  attention  to  it  as  a  desiiable 
region  for  British  settlements;  the  century  had  nearly  dosed 
before  Sydney  was  founded,  and  the  present  century  had  opened 
before  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Tasmanis, 
became  a  British  colony.  Gradually  it  was  found  that  the 
southern  coast  of  the  great  island  affbixled  more  fiivourable  situa- 
tions tiian  its  eastern  side.  In  the  year  1835  some  Tasmanian 
colonists  crossed  over,  and  established  themselves  in  the  district 
where  Melbourne  now  stands,  being  allured  at  first  by  the  excel- 
lence and  extent  of  its  pasture  land;  but  it  was  presently  found  to 
contain  minerals,  and  in  1851  gold  began  to  be  discovered,  and  has 
ever  since  been  procured  there  in  an  abundance  which  has 
attracted  such  crowds  of  settlers,  that  a  population,  which  in  that 
year  did  not  reach  80,000,  grew  in  eight  years  to  above  half  a 
million,  and  now  probably  doubles  even  that  number;  while,  atSl 
more  recently,  a  Ifu^  tract,  seven  or  eight  degrees  north  of  Sydney, 
has  been  formed  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of  Queens- 
land, nnd  is  reputed  to  be  fSavourable  not  only  for  flocks,  but  also 
for  the  growth  of  cotton. 

These  have  been  at  all  times  peaceful  settlements.  The  natiTe 
population  has  been  too  scanty  to  give  the  slightest  trouble  to  the 
civilised  settlers.  But  the  cluster  of  islands  which  lies  twentj 
degrees  east  of  Tasmania,  and  is  known  as  New  Zealand,  is  in- 
habited by  a  native  race  of  very  different  character.  They  also 
were  visited  by  Cook,  the  first  of  our  countrymen  who  had 
reached  them;  indeed  the  most  southern  parts  were  altogether 
unknown  before  his  time,  and  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  northern  and  southern  island,  sailing  through 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  Nearly  seventy  years  elapsed 
after  lus  visit  before  they  were  formally  occupied  as  a  British 
colony,  in  1840,  and  the  soil  and  climate  have  proved  so  suitable  to 
English  objects  and  English  constitutions,  that  since  that  time  not 
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1  seven  distinct  settlements  have  been  established  in  the 
Is.*  But  the  natires;  who  are  known  as  Maoris,  are  a 
and  intractable  race.  They  were  cannibals  till  within 
sent  date,  and,  being  such,  at  all  times  eager  for  war ; 
ook  on  our  occupation  of  their  land  as  an  usurpation, 
ident  cause  for  war,  whenever  there  seems  a  chance  of 
luocessful.  With  these  feelings  they  have  been  of  late 
lite  in  their  hostility,  disregarding  all  sales  of  land  to 
y  may  have  agreed,  as  having  been  made  under  compul- 
d  in  conducting  their  warfare  they  have  shown  great 
id  skill.  Their  arms  are  usually  double-barrelled  fowling- 
tomahawks,  with  which  they  have  not  feared  to  encounter 
ets  of  the  British  infantry.  Their  strongholds  are  stock- 
:h  they  call  pahs,  constructed  with  great  strength,  and 
loquainted  with  the  modem  European  devices  of  rifle- 
asters  do  not  in  the  least  dismay  them,  and  in  1864, 
'ter  having  sustained  one  defeat  which  seemed  of  a 

decisive  character,  since  many  of  their  most  influential 
e  among  the  prisoners,  they  renewed  the  war,  and,  with 

800  men,  strongly  posted  in  a  pah  of  more  than  usual 
d  in  a  number  of  rifle-pits  around  it,  they  repulsed  a 
irior  in  numbers  to  themselves,  and  supported  by  three 
of  13  Armstrong  guns,  with  a  loss  of  above  100  men. 
)w,  as  was  natural,  only  stimulated  our  commanders  to 
ertions,  to  efface  the  discredit  thus  inflicted  on  our  arms, 

were  now  put  forth  with  such  sustained  energy  that 

end  of  the  year  the  Maoris  were  reduced  once  more  to 
lace.  But  an  inclination  for  war  is  so  much  a  part  of 
lal  character,  that  some  years  must  probably  elapse 
r  well-grounded  confidence  can  be  felt  in  their  adherence 
mgagements  lasting  any  longer  than  the  recollection  of 
dsement  or  the  presence  of  an  overpowering  force  keeps 
rder. 

ring  these  years,  a  footing  for  British  enterprise,  which 
X)  be  of  great  value,  has  been  opened,  not  by  the  care  or 
e  of  either  our  Indian  or  our  home  government,  but  by 
J  and  genius  of  a  private  individual.  In  the  year  1838, 
ke,  voyaging  in  the  Indian  seas  in  a  small  yacht,  visited 

of  Borneo,  and,  finding  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
ad  the  neighbouring  islands  almost  wholly  addicted  to 
1  slave-trading,  conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to 

ire  in  reality  three  islands,  but  the  real  sonthemmost  island  is 

is  here  spoken  (>f  as  the  so  diminutive  and  no  little  nsed  that 

I  in  reality  the  middle  is-  it  seems  simpler  to  speak  only  of  its 

B  so  roarkad  in  the  maps ;  tvo  more  important  sisters. 

oo  2 
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the  dyilisation  of  those  eayage  tribes.  With  this  Tiew  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Sarawak,  on  the  western  side  of  the  isbud, 
and,  though  at  first  with  no  further  protection  or  assistKDoe  than 
that  afforded  by  his  boat's  crew,  he  soon  began  to  x«ake  ta 
impression  on  the  natiyes,  and  established  a  degree  of  order  which 
had  neyer  before  been  witnessed  or  imagined  in  the  island.  He 
gradually  gained  a  great  degree  of  ascendency  av&t  the  soltia 
himselfi  who,  appreciating  the  improvenMnt  of  the  district  arouii 
Sarawak,  and  recognising  his  own  inability  to  goyem  it  with  equl 
success^  after  a  time  made  oyer  to  him  the  absolute  soyereigsly 
of  the  district,  with  the  title  of  rijah,  to  which  he  shGcUj 
afterwards  added  that  of  the  small  neighbouring  island  of  Labnin. 
For  some  years  his  new  position  inyolyed  him  in  continual  mi 
with  the  pirates  who,  though  not  recognising  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  made  their  homes  in  the  isUnd,  infesting  the  riyera^  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  firom  which  ^y  sallied  out  to 
prey  upon  the  smaU  merchantmen  which  trade  between  Boneo 
and  Singapore,  and  up  which  they  retreated  to  diyide  their  i^fl 
or  to  baffle  pursuit.  Brooke,  howeyer,  haying  obtained  the  aid 
of  an  English  frigate  and  her  boats,  pursued  them  to  their  sIiod^ 
holds,  and  gradually  almost  destroyed  them.  His  own  govern- 
ment showed  their  sense  of  the  benefits  which  trade  in  thoae 
regions  and  general  civilisation  had  deriyed  from  his  efforts,  and 
to  the  authority  which  he  had  derived  from  ihe  sultan  added  that  of 
British  commissioner.  And  when  by  his  warlike  energy  he  had 
rendered  those  seas  oompaiatiyely  safe,  he  showed  equal  judgment 
in  the  sagacity  of  his  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  commeroe. 
Borneo  has  idways  been  known  as  one  of  the  richest  islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas ;  but  the  little  island  of  Labuan  produces  one 
article  which,  by  the  facilities  it  affords  lor  the  increase  of  steam 
navigation  in  tiiose  regions,  is  becoming  more  yaluable  than  ^ 
fruits  or  spices  of  Borneo  itself,  if  we  may  not  eyen  say  tiian  the 
pearls  which  the  fishermen  bring  up  from  the  surrounding  waten 
It  is  rich  in  coal  of  excellent  quality :  and  being  soy  it  is  likely  to 
form  a  station  almost  inyaluable  for  the  merchantmen  what 
dealings  l6ad  them  to  Shanghae,  the  gulf  of  Pecheli,  or  Japia 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  of  a  priyate  individual,  digii* 
ally  inyested  with  no  authority  whateyer  by  his  own  soyeraig% 
acquiring  such  power  in  a  foreign  land,  and  employing  it  'wA 
such  benefit  both  to  the  people  who  haye  been  made  his  sobjeeli 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 
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ih%  establisliment  of  the  Unitod  States  of  America  as  an 
uident  power,  they  for  xniaj  yean  confined  their  attention 
emal  alfairB,  and,  under  a  succession  of  able  rulers,  made 
ncea  in  commercial  prosperity.  By  their  original  con- 
be  head  of  the  goyemment  is  a  President,  who  holds  his 
four  years,  but  is  capable  of  re-election ;  and  Washing- 
laturally  was  the  object  of  their  first  choice,  was  re- 
^eral  times,  till  in  1706  he  resigned  the  office  as  one 
decay  of  his  strength  had  disabled  him  from  executing 
-.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  peace  for  a  new  nation,  and 
lors  for  some  years  followed  in  his  steps,  though  on  many 
during  the  great  French  reyolutionary  war,  tibey  showed 
>athy  with  tiie  French,  and  towards  tiie  end  of  it  a  sue- 

trifling  circumstances  induced  them  to  join  them, 
having  endeiivoared  to  annihilate  our  commerce  by  the 
mown  as  the  Berlin  decree^  we  were  compelled  in  our 
ce  to  retaliate  by  placing  restrictions  on  the  trade  with 
>wers,  which  greatly  diminished  the  profit  which  the 
I  had  hoped  to  deriye  from  such  a  position  of  affidrs ; 
^ere  still  more  irritated  by'  our  claim  to  search  their 
deserters  from  our  nayy.    For  it  was  well  known  that, 

liberal  bounties  and  iu  higher  wages  than  could  be 
in  the  British  serrioe,  they  haid  tempted  great  numbers 
lors  to  take  seryice  with  them*  At  last,  in  1812,  they 
mat  against  England.  On  the  whole^  it  was  an  unfor- 
r  for  tiiem.  They  hoped  to  baye  been  able  to  conquer 
dd  invaded  it  more  thati  once  j  but  they  were  in  every 
spelled  with  considerable  loss,  though  in  the  warfare 
kei  they  at  last  obtained  the  superiority,  being  beatisn 
I  Lake  Ontario,  but  annihilating  our  force  on  Lake 
a  and  Lake  Erie.  On  the  open  sea,  too,  at  first  they 
eat  advantages.  They  had  but  few  men-of-war,  but 
;h  they  possessed  Were  of  a  dass  to  which  we  had  nothing 
lond.  They  called  them  frigates,  and  such  they  were 
nly  single-decked  ships ;  but  they  were  in  size,  in  power 
mt,  and  m  the  numbers  of  their  crew,  nearly  equal  to  a 
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BritiBh  seventy-four^  and  half  as  strong  again  as  the  largest  frigate 
in  the  king's  service.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  first  they  took 
two  or  three  of  the  British  frigates.  But  by  the  time  the  wv 
had  lasted  a  year,  our  captfuns,  by  careful  training  of  their  gunn^ 
had  learnt  to  counterbiJance  the  superiority  given  to  the  enemy 
by  their  stouter  scantling  and  heavier  guns ;  and  the  last  nsvil 
actions  of  the  war  were  invariably  in  our  &vour.  On  land,  the 
Americans  were  even  less  fortunate.  General  Jackson,  indeed, 
repelled  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who,  with  a  force  far  snulla 
than  his,  attacked  New  Orleans ;  but  General  Ross  wholly  defeated 
their  army  at  Bladensburg,  and  took  Washington,  their  capital, 
though  his  victory  was  sullied  by  the  destruction  of  the  publie 
buildings  of  the  city,  which  he  burnt  in  compliance  witii  tke 
express  orders  of  the  British  government.  In  December  1814^ 
peace  was  restored ;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  ]nte^ 
ruption  to  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  tiioogli 
there  has  more  than  once  been  a  degree  of  uneasiness  that  threatened 
a  rupture— on  one  occasion,  as  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned,  firom 
the  sympathy  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States  with  the  Canadian 
malcontents;  on  another,  from  disputes  about  the  precise  boun- 
daries which  separate  our  settlements  firom  their  dominions,  and 
about  the  British  protectorate  in  parts  of  central  America.  But 
all  these  questions  were  ultimately  settled  in  an  amicable  manner 
by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  And  the  States  continued  their 
career  of  unchecked  prosperity  till  the  union  was  for  a  time  torn 
asunder  by  civil  war. 

During  the  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy  which  followed  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  the  territories  and  population  of  the  United 
States  had  become  vastly  augmented  by  the  incessant  influx  of 
emigrants  from  Europe ;  by  the  consequent  and  natural  cultivation 
of  the  territories  on  the  western  border,  previously  occupied  oolr 
by  scanty  tribes  of  native  savages ;  and  by  the  acquisition  of  one 
or  two  tracts  already  civilised,  either  voluntarily  ceded  to  tiiem, 
or  appropriated  by  force ;  till  at  last,  instead  of  thirteen  States 
which  composed  the  Union  in  1782,  it  consisted  in  1869  of  thirty- 
four.  And  the  population,  which  at  the  former  date  had  probaUj 
scarcely  amounted  to  three  millions,  at  the  latter  period  was  aNe^ 
tained  to  exceed  thirty-one  millions,  of  whom  about  one-eightb 
were  slaves.  The  existence  of  this  element  in  the  population, 
which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  had  long  bees 
a  source  of  angiy  feeling  between  them  and  the  Northern  States, 
which  recognised  only  free  labour.  The  irritation  had  been  from 
time  to  time  exasperated  by  the  question  whether  the  new  States 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  Union  were  to  be  compelled  to 
enter  it  as  slaveholding  or  freesoil  communities^  according  to  their 
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0  the  north  or  south  of  a  geographical  line  which,  by  an 
iongreas  passed  in  1820  when  Missouri  was  admitted, 
iixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  classes  of  States,  or 
liheir  future  character  was  to  depend  on  their  previous 
on.  And  this  latter  Tiew,  which,  independently  of  any 
f  was  the  most  natural  arrangement^  was  at  last  adopted. 
860  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  president  of  the 
,  and,  as  he  was  chiefiy  known  as  a  most  determined 
f  slavery,  his  election  was  looked  on  by  the  Southern 

1  indicative  of  a  fixed  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  trample  down  their  rights,  and  to  deprive  them 

^hey  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  property,  and  one  indis- 
to  their  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  rest,  since  without 
ey  could  not  cultivate  their  lands.  It  is  possible  that 
}rehension8  on  this  point  may  have  exaggerated  the 
lince  at  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Lincoln  emphatically 
d  any  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  where  it 
xisted.  But  the  truth  was  that  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
^een  the  North  and  South  was  not  limited  to  this  one 
'hey  were  further  separated  by  a  great  difference  of  origin 
I,  and  also  of  pursuits.  The  South  were  an  agricultural, 
h  a  commercial  people ;  and  this  diversity  of  occupation 
ed  a  difference  of  interests  and  feelings  in  other  matters 
lie  one  more  prominent  question  of  slavery. 
:tent  to  which  these  other  springs  of  action  influenced  the 
t  the  Southern  States  is  shown  by  the  fiact  that,  even 
r.  Lincoln  entered  on  his  office,  they  began  to  secede  from 
m.  South  Carolina  set  the  example  towards  the  end  of 
.  the  first  month  of  1861  her  example  was  followed  by 
pi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana;  and  the 
vs  of  war  were  struck  while  Mr.  Buchanan  was  still 
).  In  the  course  of  the  next  four  months  Texas,  Virginia, 
I,  and  North  Carolina  joined  the  movement  But  even 
le  Southern  union  was  complete,  the  States  which  first 
Bd  it  elected  a  president,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  formally 
'  themselves  a  confederacy  on  very  much  the  same 
I  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  constitution  as  that 
ley  had  previously  acknowledged.  And  Richmond,  in 
was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  new  confederacy.  The 
t>f  their  act  was  of  course  a  subject  of  vehement  dispute, 
rine  of  the  seceding  States  was,  that  each  of  them  was  an 
ent  State,  joining  with  the  ancient  federation  so  ong  as 
ith  it  was  conducive  to  its  own  interests,  and  free  to 
'henever  it  ceased  to  be  so.  The  government  at  Wash- 
n  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  association  of  all  the 
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States  was  a  mutual  contract  which  could  not  he  dissolved  without 
the  consent  of  alL  But  it  was  clear  that  the  question  was  of  ftr 
too  Tital  importance  to  hoth  parties  to  he  decided  hy  arg^ument; 
and  hoth  sides  prepared  for  war,  which  looke  out  formally  in  the 
middle  of  April,  only  five  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  assumpdon  of 
the  govemment.  It  hegan  favourahly  for  the  Souths  or  tk 
Confederates  as  they  were  usually  called^  the  Nortkeffn  heiog 
known  as  the  Federal  government  They  took  Fort  Sumter,  a 
small  hut  strong  fortress  near  Charlestown ;  they  defeated  a  small 
Federal  army  on  the  hanks  of  an  inconsiderable  stream  known  ai 
Bull's  Run ;  again  at  Springfield ;  and  b^ore  the  end  ef  the  year 
they  were  encamped  in  force  on  the  Potomac,  and  weie  threaten- 
ing  Washing^ton. 

At  one  moment  they  had  apparently  a  weU-foonded  hope  of 
procuring  the  sid  of  England.  The  moment  the  war  broke  ou^  the 
queen  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  to  all  her  subjects  a  stiiet 
neutrality  between  the  belligerents ;  the  French  emperor  followed 
her  example ;  and  the  Confederacy,  encouraged  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  wwe  belligerents,  and  not,  as  the  Fedend 
goyemment  proclaimed  them,  rebels,  despaitched  two  enToya^ 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell^  across  the  Atlantic  as  envoys  to  Uie 
two  powers  that  had  thus  pronounced  their  opinion.  1%ey  took 
their  passage  in  the  Trent,  an  manned  British  packet  ship, 
which  was  stopped  on  her  way  hy  a  Federal  man-of-war,  and 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  were  taken  from  her  by  £»roey  sod 
carried  back  to  New  York  as  prison^f.  The  British  govenmient 
instantly  claimed  their  liberation,  and  prepared  for  immediate  war 
in  the  event  of  her  demand  being  refused.  But  France  supported 
her  demand  with  such  vigour,  and  it  was  so  evidently  in  aoeordance 
with  every  rule  of  intemational  law,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  set  his 
prisoners  at  liberty.  And  during  the  lest  of  the  war  the  neutralitj 
proclaimed  by  £^gland  and  FVanee  was  respected  by  both  the 
contending  parties. 

For  upwiufds  of  three  years  more  the  war  was  continued  with 
unabated  energy,  oecasionaUy  with  great  ferocity,  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  of  which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  scarcely  afforded 
an  example.  In  the  amount  of  expimditure  none  ever  approached 
it.  The  most  enormous  loans  were  raised  by  each — ^the  obligatiom 
contracted  by  the  Federals,  however,  infinitely  exceeding  thoee 
incurred  by  their  antagonists-^till,  by  the  beginning  of  1865,  the 
Federal  debt  equalled  nearly  half  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  in  amount,  and  the  whole  in  the  interest  payaUe  on  it  But 
though  burdening  themselves  less  heavily,  and  being  manifestly 
fax  inferior  in  population,  the  Confederates  for  the  first  three  yean 
of  the  struggle  seemed  to  have  decidedly  the  advantage.    They 
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indeed,  one  gieai  diwfpr  m  tiie  loiioC  HevQilauH, 
ree  »fir.-«  ^  i%^ii«w«l  Fenagai;  bat  dMir  Gcnenl  Jolm- 
eaied  the  Fedcnl  Qmmal  Qnmt  aiTitidmxfi  Qemeal 
ud  oateaaoavvnd  G«o«l  HiDedk  at  Corindi;  nd  |]i« 


itj  oC  nnti^  Iriwt  Id  aaj  Fedcnd  dSeem;  Lee 
og  A  dimifln  of  12p00  sea  to  eunnder  at  *  fleca 
lanes^e  leny,  end  due  oliteiiiiiig  powMMon  oC  *  watt 
r  oTntilkiy  ttd  elomL  And  the  eoooBon  bdief  in 
wae  ^**^^  tiMN^  tibe  Coofedefltce  would  aercr  be  eUe  to 
qaiflilMMi0--w]ud,  indeed^  was  not  llMir  olij^^ 
og  to  be  flal9«gated.  As  tibo  var  went  ob.  Hie  Nofdi 
ned  to  eruA  flwir  aneonee  bjr     ' 


le  Ihat  day  rf  1863  Pii'eid<«f  lineolB  fnodainied  tiie  free- 
an  darea  in  tibe  Sontbem  Statei^  and  offoed  to  neelYo 
[to  tiio  Fedoal  aenriee,  to  gniaoB  fohB  or  to  man  ihm 
Bttt  Ibe  gamlenntion  bad  not  tbe  aflbet  wbicb  be  ex- 
m  tba  Uadc  popnialion  ibowed  no  indination  to  lafco 
go  of  iL     Iffit**^***  tbe  duaf  Eniopean  powen  wem 
ineoBwemeoted  hy  ihe  intmopdon  to  eoannefee  wbicb 
ued  by  tba  wai^  and  diodkad  at  die  leroeitf  wiib  wbidi  it 
!ri0d  OB,  and  FnuMe  endenroned  to  mediate  between  tbe 
liaa '  bat  tibe  Fedenl  snnieteia  fefived  to  enter  into  any 
on  wbicb  inrotved  die  adnuedon  oC  dw  eqnafity  of  die 
EH  Stalea  and  tbor  li^  of  eeeanion,  tboogb  many  of  die 
ident  atateflnoi  of  die  oonntrf  openlf  espnawd  tbeir  nlann 
r jgtaeaa  of  tibe  aipendttsn^  and  oonieqaen^  of  tbe  lin- 
wbidi  die  guteMuuent  wae  incmring,    Tbeir  dnef  eAnti, 
,  weie  dimeied  againet  Cbadeiton,  and  i«:aiaet  YidoiNii)^ 
Miwiwppi     Ag^iftCbadeflDn  ererf  atlacb  lUfed;  bat 
org  WM  tab»  after  a  etoot  and  pfotneted  nmthmee^  and 
am]a  became  maetem  of  tbe  lirer,  iHueb  wae  of  g^tcut 
wee.    Neaiwr  to  Waddngton  die  erenti  of  tbe  war  w€» 
fmwcmMe  to  die  Conledemtoi.    Li  a  aoiee  of  batdea  at 
iHoggwiDB  General  Lee  doteied  Ocnml  Hooker  wiUi  pn>- 
i  loee;  dioog^  die  adrantage  wae  couataMunced  to  tlw 
nv  by  tbe  deadi  of  QeDeial  Jaanon,  wbo^  baring  ggne 
rar  4  adranee,  was  acddeotal^  ibot  in  tbo  duik  by  oome 
,WDtMM    Hook«r  wae  iopeiaeded  by  Genettl  lUadc ; 
9e  defeated  bim  also,  and  diore  bim  bedi  on  Wadungton, 
ler  batdee  aucwsai  wae  mom  erai^  balanced,  dumidi  in 
y  m^  w«se  tbe  Confedefaiee  dedsrely  beaten.    Batlytbn 
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Bpring  of  1864  they  began  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  tbe 
numbers  of  their  armies  than  the  Federals  did,  whose  strength  was 
recruited  by  ceaseless  immigration  from  Europe;  and  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Federal  General  Grant  was  strong  enough  to 
march  against  Richmond,  and  though  he  was  repulsed  for  the 
time,  the  fact  of  his  having  undertaken  such  an  enterprise  was 
ominous  of  the  final  result  of  the  war.  In  the  autumn,  Sherman, 
another  Federal  general,  took  Atalanta,  the  capital  of  Georgia ; 
though  he  was  subsequently  forced  to  evacuate  it,  and  contrived  to 
turn  even  his  retreat  from  it  to  advantage  by  suddenly  attacking  and 
capturing  Savannah.  By  sea  the  fortunes  of  the  belligerents  were 
more  equally  balanced.  Admiral  Porter  failed  in  an  attack  ou 
Wilmington;  but  the  Alabama,  a  Confederate  vessel  of  great 
speed,  which,  under  a  captain  of  great  energy  and  professional 
skill,  had  for  some  time  been  the  terror  of  the  Federal  merchant- 
men, was  sunk  in  an  action  oS  Cherbourg  by  the  Kearsage,  a  ship 
armed  with  heavier  ordnance,  and  having  her  sides  covered  with 
stout  chains  for  defensive  armour.  The  general  character  of  the 
campaign  of  1864  so  far  strengthened  the  war  party  at  Washington 
that  President  Lincoln  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  re-election 
in  November ;  though  even  he  had  probably  no  expectation  that 
he  was  so  near  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  in  the  triumphant 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

But  Grant,  who  had  now  the  chief  command,  had  so  dear  a 
perception  of  the  superiority  of  bis  resources  for  continuous  war, 
that  he  resolved  to  give  the  Confederates  no  leisure  to  recruit  their 
numbers,  but  carried  on  his  operations  throughout  the  winter,  and 
with  different  divisions  overran  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  while 
before  their  advance  the  Confederates  were  forced  to  evacuate 
post  after  post  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  for  their 
defence.  At  the  beg^inning  of  February  Charleston  was  thus 
abandoned,  and  Wilmington  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and,  though 
in  one  or  two  actions  between  isolated  detachments  the  Con- 
federate generals  still  maintained  their  ground,  Grant  daily  grew 
in  strength,  from  the  reinforcements  which  fiocked  to  join  him, 
while  the  Confederates  had  no  means  of  repairing  their  losses.  At 
last,  in  the  first  days  of  April,  General  Lee  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  defend  Petersburg,  or  Richmond  itself,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  afterwards  his  retreating  army  was  so  completely  surrounded 
that  he  himself  was  also  forced  to  surrender,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  month  General  Johnstone,  with  another  army,  followed  his 
example,  and  the  war  was  over.  President  Davis  himself  was 
taken  prisoner ;  he  has  ever  since  been  kept  in  rigorous  confine- 
ment, and  his  fate  is  still  undecided. 
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^sident  Lincoln  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Within  a 
of  Lee^B  surrender,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Washington 
re  hy  a  man  named  Booth,  and  was  succeeded,  as  a  matter  of 
e,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  the  last  election  had  named  vice- 
lent.  The  history  of  the  United  States  now  becomes  a  record 
[y  of  the  measures  adopted  for  enforcing  the  union  in  the  con- 
id  states.  In  this  work  President  Johnson  showed  his 
athy  with  the  South ;  but  when  he  vetoed  the  bill  for  placing 
ewly  freed  blacks  on  the  same  footing  with  the  white  popu- 
1  as  regards  civil  rights,  the  congress  resolved  to  over^ride  his 
and  obtained  in  both  houses  the  majorities  necessary  for  this 
)se.  The  same  contest  was  carried  on  through  1867,  the 
ient  being  undeterred  by  the  censure  of  congress,  which  all 
letermined  on  his  impeachment.  In  1869,  after  having  done 
more  than  oppose  every  measure  brought  forward  for  the 
"al  good  of  North  and  South  alike,  he  resigned  his  office  to 
ral  Grant,  who,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  re-elected,  and  remained 
lent  for  eight  years,  during  which  the  history  of  the  country 
>ited  some  phases  of  internal  corruption  and  violence,  indicat- 
reat  political  immorality  in  certain  sections  of  society.  But 
le  whole  the  years  which  have  passed  since  General  Grant's 
ion  have  been  years  of  great  prosperity  for  the  United  States, 
irritation  caused  by  the  great  struggle  has  been,  in  great 
ure,  abated ;  the  public  debt  resulting  from  the  war  has  been 
ellously  reduced  ;  and  the  settlement  of  districts'  hitherto  un- 
)ied  has  been  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  and  success  which 
be  productive  of  the  most  momentouB  consequences  in  the 
e« 
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OHAFTEK  XrV, 
RI3T0BT  OF  CHHTA. 


TT1HE  Chineee,  like  the  HodBnt  Egyptiani,  1^  cUm  to  «  mott 

-■-  eitTavagBut  uitiquily,  but  their  authentic  hurtory  Aoea  not 
commence  until  the  age  of  Ccnfudtu,  who  flonri«hed  abont  fiva 
centuries  before  the  Chriatiaii  er&.  At  the  time  of  his  birtb  China 
waa  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  independent  statee,  which  huMted 
each  otter  by  mutual  wan,  and  his  earlieat  efforts  aa  a  refoimer 
were  directed  to  unite  them  in  one  great  confederation.  He  col- 
lected the  old  traditioaa  of  the  countzy,  ajid  from  them  deduced  a 
aeriea  of  moral  and  political  leaeoua,  de«dgiied  to  form  the  baaia  vt 
good  gorenuaent.  His  main  principle  waa — that  outward  decomm 
is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodneaa  of  heart ;  he  there- 
fore ccnistruct«d  a  ritual  strictly  re^latiBg  ovury  relation  of  lif^ 
both  public  and  private,  which  waa  graduallj  received  aa  a  stan- 
dard ftuthoril;  by  tlie  nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the  T^  ijnaatj,  waa  the  fint 
who  united  all  the  Chineae  under  one  sovereign ;  anditiaprohaUs 
that  the  oame  China  waa  adopted  from  that  of  his  family,  He  is 
said  to  have  eredted  the  Great  Wall,  to  restrain  the  incuraicHu  of 
the  Tartars  (b.o.  340),  but  this  aervice  was  overbalanced  \j  his 
cruelty  and  inveterate  hostility  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han 
djnaa^,  which  arose  B.C.  203,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China,  and 
frequently  devastated  the  coimtry ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to 
direct  their  march  westwards,  and  burst  lihe  a  torrent  into  the 
Boman  empire,  while  China  continued  tranquil  Under  the  Han 
dynaaty  foreigners  came  to  China  for  the  first  time ;  literstoie 
was  lealously  cultivated,  the  art  of  printing  invented,  and  the  lam 
collected  into  an  orderly  8jat«m.  For  these  reasons  the  memory 
of  the  Hans  is  still  cherished  in  China  j  their  dynas^  ended  a.s. 
264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  is  the  history  of  China  &om 
the  extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  em' 
pire  by  the  Mongola,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis  Ehan  (a-d.  1234). 
'the  Bovereign  who  then  ruled  was  cruel  and  cowardly ;  town 
after  town  submitted  to  the  invaden,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols 
]iOBaeeaed  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  thouf;h  the  conquest  was 
not  completed  till  the  year  1279,  by  Knblw  Khan,  the  grandson  of 
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ifl.  Ze-pingp,  the  isfftnt  son  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter 
e  fleet,  but  the  Mongols  soon  prepared  a  nayj  and  pursued 
The  Chinese  and  Mongol  fleets  met,  and,  after  an  engage- 
i  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the  former  was  totally  defeated, 
n  the  Chinese  admiral  saw  that  escape  was  impossible;  he 
to  the  piince,  who  stood  on  the  dedc,  and  said, '  It  is  better 
»  fiee  than  to  dishonour  our  ancestors  by  an  inglorious  cap- 
r ;'  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  caught  the  piince 
}  arms  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  where  they  both  perished, 
e  Mongols,  though  foreigners,  were  wise  and  beneficent 
) ;.  Eublai  Khan  constructed  sereral  canals,  and  made  eveiy 
)le  exertion  to  restore  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  China ; 
■andson,  Timur  Khan,  extirpated  the  bands  of  robbers  that 
ed  Hke  country,  and  both  laboured  to  promote  coounerdal 
iovaee  with  foreign  nations.  But  on  the  failure  of  the  direct 
the  Mongols  were  so  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  succes- 
bhat  the  Chinese  easily  drore  them  from  the  country,  and 
1  a  native  dynasty  on  tiie  throne  (ajd.  1888). 
>o-quen*chang,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  founder  of 
[ing  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer.  In  early  life 
«  destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  his  martial  spirit  induced 

0  enlist  as  a  soldien  He  y.exy  soon  became  so  distinguished 
urage  and  conduct  that  he  was  promoted  to  high  rank ;  his 
ige  to  a  lady  of  great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and 
\n  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great 
le  hatred  of  the  Chicese  to  their  barbarian  conquerors,  that 
lired  only  a  few  months  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyond  the 
Wall ;  they  were  pursued  in  their  retreat  and  slaughtered 
at  mercy.      The  new  emperor  was  a  wise  and  prudent 

his  early  deatli  was  a  national  misfortune,  especially  as 
olved  the  country  in  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  sue- 
1. 

1  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very  soon 
lis  accession,  the  king  of  the  Mantchew  Tartars  advanced 
is  the  frontiers  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he 
een  divinely  summoned  to  assume  the  empire  of  China, 
would  have  been,  however,  little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion, 
)t  rebellions  in  other  quarters  distracted  the  attention,  of  the 
or.  Bands  of  robbers  infested  the  roads,  and,  uniting  them- 
together  under  favourite  chiefs,  bade  defiance  to  the  imperial 

One  of  these,  named  U,  gained  the  favour  of  the  popu- 
>y  promising  a  remission  of  taxes;  crowds  flocked  to  his 
.rd,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  deserted  to 

Ld  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor;  he 
ed  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  entrusted  with  the  defence  threw 
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down  their  anus,  and  the  emperor  was  ahandoned  eyen  by  lui 
domestic  serrants.  In  his  despair  he  slew  his  children  and  then 
strangled  himself  leaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  the 
conqueror  would  be  satLsfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
family,  and  not  inflict  any  cruelly  on  the  people. 

Woo-san-Eiyei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with  a  large 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew  Tartaryi  when  he  recdved  in- 
telligence of  these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and 
punish  the  usurper ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  not  only  nuide  peace 
with  the  Mantchews,  but  solicited  their  active  assistance.  The 
Tartars  gladly  assented  to  a  proposal  which  opened  them  a  passage 
into  China,  and  actiDg  with  a  rapidity  of  which  their  opponents 
had  no  idea,  their  progress  was  irresistible.  The  usurper  Ld  was 
defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when  the  general  wished  to 
dismiBS  his  allies,  they  not  only  refused  to  return,  but  took  posses- 
sion of  Pekin,  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  emperor.  For 
many  years  the  Chinese  in  different  provinces  sternly  resisted  the 
domination  of  the  Tartars,  but  there  was  no  harmony  in  their 
councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions ;  they  were  therefore  suc- 
cessively subdued,  but  not  until  the  entire  country  had  been  so 
devastated  that  it  almost  became  a  desert  (a.d.  1644).  During 
this  calamitous  period,  a  pirate,  named  Cozinga,  kept  the  entire 
coast  of  China  in  constant  alarm ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the 
island  of  Formosa,  which  for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  after  his  death  his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchews, 
and  this  noble  island  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  China. 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Mantchew  emperors,  was  vexy 
anxious  to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe ;  he  patromsed  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  his 
courty  and  profited  so  much  by  their  instructions  as  to  become  him- 
self the  autibor  of  a  clever  treatise  on  geometry.  All  his  wishes, 
however,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated ; 
the  native  men  of  letters  refused  to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  nothing  new  was  consequently  produced.  Equally 
able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-he  was  unquestionably 
next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire,  distracted  by  repeated 
rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  oppressed 
by  vicious  administration ;  when  he  died  (a.d.  1722),  peace  and 
tranquillity  pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  unruly  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers  had  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  pursue 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effectual  stop  to  improve- 
ment by  banishing  the  missionaries,  who  had  spread  themselves  over 
all  the  Chinese  provinces,  and  only  retained  a  few  individuals  at 
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itb  whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however^ 
issed  that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some 
}le  grounds  for  alarm^  and  that  their  extravagant  assertions 
.  supremacy  might  have  infused  suspicions  of  their  design- 
mder  the  emperor  dependent  on  the  pope.  In  other  respects, 
hing  was  a  good  sovereign ;  he  preserved  peace  during  his 
Qd  hy  prudent  precautions  he  averted  the  horrors  of  those 
that  periodicidly  devastated  China.  He  died  a.d.  1735, 
>  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son,  Eeen-lung. 
9ng  reign  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars 
3  various  barbarous  races  on  the  whole  western  frontier 
a.  There  is  no  interest  in  the  records  of  these  savage  con- 
lich  were  for  the  Ynost  part  a  series  of  ruthless  massacres. 
Uy  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treason- 
igns  without  a  shadow  of  reason ;  and  the  relentless  fury 
ayed  was  eagerly  seconded  by  the  Mandarins,  who  had 
lous  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  missionaries.  Eeen- 
rays  thought  that  he  had  a  just  cause  when  he  butchered 
ibes.  After  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Kalmucks,  he 
I  stone  tablet  at  Ele  with  the  following  inscription :  '  The 
ch  heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell  it,  cannot  be  un- 
the  tree  which  heaven  fells,  though  man  may  replant  it, 
er  grow.* 

Lme  of  Keen-lung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions  from 
,  England,  and  Russia,  were  sent  to  his  court  These 
IS  did  not  produce  the  good  expected  from  them ;  the 
with  all  the  conceit  of  ignorance,  believed  or  pretended 
e  themselves  the  only  enlightened  nation  in  the  universe, 
med  homage  from  all  otiiers  as  barbarians.  The  em- 
mself  appears  to  have  been  free  from  these  prejudices, 
the  officers  of  state  were  opposed  to  an  increase  of 
itercourse,  which  they  feared  would  be  fatal  to  their  privi- 

a  reign  of  sixty  years.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in 
r  his  fifdi  son  Kia-king  (a.d.  1705),  and  died  three  years 
is  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices 
any  of  his  redeeming  qualities ;  his  misconduct  provoked 
insurrections,  while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged 
es  to  renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Un- 
)ly  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to 
aws  from  this  feeble  government.  In  1808  a  British 
,  commanded  by  Admiral  Drury,  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
he  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao,  and  prevent  it  from 
to  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Chinese  authorities  at 
»ecame  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  stop  all  trade  unless  the 
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EngHsh  garnson  was  withdrawn  from  Macao ;  their  demands  were 
granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled  cowardice, 
and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid,  to  commemorate  what  thej 
were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  oyer  the  English.  It  must  bo 
acknowledged  that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arrogance 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  tiiey  have  since 
offered  to  idie  Britieh  flag. 

Ei&-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to 
have  arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Canton  antiioiitieo^ 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amherst  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Pekin,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  amicaUe  rela- 
tions between  England  and  China.  This  embassy  completdj 
failed ;  the  officers  of  the  imperial  court  prevented  Lord  Amhei^ 
from  obtaining  an  audiencCi  and  he  returned  to  Canton.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Chinese  had  shown  a  disposition  to  insult  the  naval 
forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy^  but  a  few  shots  from  one  of 
the  frigates  brought  ^em  to  their  senses,  and  the  mission  returned 
in  safety. 

£ia-ling  died  in  1620,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hie  reigmng  em- 
peror,  Tao-kwang,  who  was  even  more  prejudiced  against  Euro- 
peans than  his  predecessor.  After  his  accession,  the  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  China  was  so  often  interrupted^  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the  English  so  insulting,  that  at  length 
an  armed  interference  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpoee 
of  maintaining  the  established  trade,  but  also  for  the  security  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  English  subjects.  Proclamations 
against  the  importation  of  opium  were  issued  by  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment, but  the  prohibited  article  continued  to  be  largely  smug- 
gled into  the  country,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the  English  resident  aft 
Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  protesti 
against  the  constraint  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  disregarded. 
Several  insults  and  outrages  were  offered  to  the  British  readenti 
in  China,  and  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  redress  by  peaoefol 
remonstrances,  war  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of  China  by 
the  English  government,  and  a  large  naval  and  military  foree  sent 
against  Canton.  Having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  ea- 
trance  to  that  harbour,  the  armament  proceeded  to  the  eastwarf 
and  captured  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  spread  alarm  along  tin 
eastern  coast  of  China.  In  every  engagement^  though  the 
Chinese  exhibited  many  examples  of  individual  bravery,  yet 
they  were  so  utterly  deficient  in  military  tactics  and  disriplhie^ 
that  they  were  easily  conquered,  notwithstanding  their  vast  name- 
rical  superiority. 
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d  in.  the  fieU^  the  •mpoor  of  Chiaft  liad  VMoarse  to  dip- 
Keafaflii  was  aoBt  as  imperial  oommiaBooor  to  treat  with 
SlHoty  and  the  tefma  of  ao  eqtdtable  pacifieation  were 
Bat  the  Ghineaa  nerer  intended  to  fulfil  the  oonditionB 
Kty;  theiT  object  waa  merely  to  gain  time,  and  wear  oat 
loe  of  the  l^yKah  hj  expensive  and  vexatioas  delays.  It 
befisre  a  decastre  answer  coold  he  obtained^  hot  at  length 
Ation  of  the  treaty  was  lefdsed,  and  the  war  renewed.  It 
eeaaary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  war; 
d  Ningpoy  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,  were 
mere  handfbls  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses 
in  the  imperial  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  an  or- 
»rce,  rarely  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numben. 
ese  made  frequent  attempts  to  eompensate  for  their  losses 
d  by  engaging  the  English  in  deeeptiTe  negotiations,  but 
f  Pottinger,  who  snoMBded  Csptain  Elliot  as  English 
mOf  soon  showed  that  he  would  not  endure  to  be  orep- 
R  diplomaey,  while  the  repeated  triumphs  of  our  arms 
.  the  Chinese  government  tiiat  farther  resistance  might 

the  safety  of  tiie  Tartar  dynasty.  A  treaty  was  again 
ly  in  whidi  great  concessions  were  very  reluctantly  made 
glish  demands;  the  ishind  of  Hong^kong  was  ceded  to 
perpetuity,  five  ports  were  freely  opened  to  their  trade, 
imperor  consented  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  defray  the  ex- 

the  war,  and  compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of 
le  property  of  the  British  subjects,  which  had  been  de- 
li the  commenoement  of  the  war. 

;  the  Chinese  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
K)d  faith :  bet  after  a  time  their  hatred  of  all  foreigners, 
ey  caUed  barharians,  revived ;  the  authorities  at  Canton 
UBsult  oar  merchants ;  snd  in  the  year  1866,  they  seized  a 
effehant  vessel^  named  the  Arrow,  and  treated  the  remon- 

theBatish  resident  minister  with  contempt  They  applied 
nizal  on  the  station,  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  for  assistance, 
ing  the  representations  snd  demands  which  he  instantly 
.  to  Yeh,  the  governor  of  Canton,  equally  disregarded,  at 
some  of  his  men  of  war  up  the  river  to  Csnton,  and  seized 
the  Chinese  forts.  Yeh  was  exasperated  rather  than 
ed,  and  in  retaliation  attacked  oar  establishment  in  the 
ch,  however,  a  body  of  our  marines,  had  no  difficulty  in 
1^,  and  offered  a  regard  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman, 
iixal  landed  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  who  forced 
f  into  the  city.  The  Chinese  showed  more  courage  and 
I  than  thej  had  displayed  onprenouaoeQaaioiis:  they  even 

pp 
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coUected  a  formidable  fleet  of  well-anned  junks,  and  Tentnred  to 
attack  the  squadron.  And  though  the  result,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  that  their  junks  were  all  destroyed,  they  stall  refbaed 
submission.  And  for  nearly  three  years  maintained  war  against 
us  with  great  perseyerance.  The  govemment  at  home  fiiDj 
approved  the  admiral^s  measures,  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted 
on  his  own  responsibiUty,  and  strengthened  him  with  a  suitable 
reinforcement,  of  both  ships  and  soldiers,  at  the  same  tune 
that  they  sent  out  Lord  Elgin,  a  nobleman  who,  as  goyemor  d 
Jamaica,  and  afterwards  of  Canada,  had  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  high  civil  talents,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
terminate  the  quarrel  by  negotiation,  and  arrange  a  more  binding 
treaty  for  the  future.  Before  he  airived,  the  admiral  had  struck 
one  or  two  more  blows  well  calculated  to  increase  the  dispoeition 
of  the  Chinese  for  an  accommodation.  In  the  greatest  boat  action 
on  record,  (for  our  flotilla  oomdsted  of  nearly  70  boats,  manned 
with  nearly  2,000  men,)  he  had  attacked  and  destroyed  thdi 
principal  fleet  of  80  war  junks  of  the  largest  size,  armed  with 
above  800  guns,  and  strongly  posted  in  Fatshan  creek ;  and  he  had 
dealt  in  the  same  way  with  one  or  two  other  squadrons  of  inferior 
importance,  till  he  had  left  them  scarcely  a  single  vesseL 

But  the  reinforcement  which  had  been  sent  to  him  could  not  at 
first  be  employed  against  the  Chinese.  It  reached  Hong-kong 
at  the  beginning  of  July  1857,  just  after  the  flrst  news  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  had  reached  that  settlement,  and  all  agreed  that 
to  assist  our  struggling  countrymen  in  Bengal  was  of  more  instant 
importance  than  to  act  against  the  Chinese.  Every  man  therefbie, 
and  every  ship  was  at  once  sent  back  to  Calcutta,  and  as  <me  of 
the  ships  was  the  Shannon,  it  was  this  measure  which  gave 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  the  aid  of  Captain  Peel  and  his  naval  brigade. 
Unhappily  that  gallant  officer  never  rejoined  the  fleet ;  he  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  operations  against  Lucknow,  and  before  he 
was  recovered  he  caught  the  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal  tohinL 
Having  thus  weakened  himself  it  was  some  months  before  tiie 
admiral  was  able  to  resume  active  operations,  but  before  the 
winter,  Lord  Elgin  returned  from  Calcutta,  a  body  of  troopi 
arrived  under  General  Van  Strauvenzee,  and  a  French  squadron, 
with  a  French  plenipotentiary,  also  came  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Elgin  and  Sir  Michael  Seymour  in  a  warfare  which  was  felt  to  bs 
of  equal  importance  to  every  European  nation.  The  allies  now 
proceeded  with  great  vigour.  Lord  Elgin  sent  in  to  Yeh  the 
demands  on  which  he  was  instructed  to  insist,  and  as  he  could  not 
obtain  a  satisfSeustory  reply,  in  the  last  week  of  1857  the  fleet  and 
army  attacked  Canton,  captured  the  city,  and.  took  Yeh  himself 
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the  Japanese,  who  had  hitherto  been  averse  to  any  oonnectioii  witk 
Europeans;  and  he  was  accordingly  directed,  after  eondoding 
matters  in  China,  to  cross  oyer  to  Japan,  and  present  the  tjoooa 
with  a  steam  yacht  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Two  fingatn 
escorted  him  up  to  Jeddo  itself  a  point  just  beyond  the  fiodtB 
laid  down  for  European  vesseU^  and  the  noyelty  of  the  flight 
made  a  great  impression  both  on  the  people  and  the  gorenmieBt 
Lord  Elgin  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  allowed  on 
merchants  to  trade  at  the  niost  important  ports,  and  sancticiMi 
the  appointment  of  British  consuls  there.  But  after  a  time  tlM 
nationiil  jealousy  of  foreigners  revived.  The  people  began  to 
insult  our  merchants,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobles^  or  Damios^  as 
they  are  called,  encouraged  their  retainers  to  violent  outrages  ca 
the  British  residents.  On  one  occasion  in  1861,  they  made  a 
regular  attack  on  our  chief  consulate,  and  gradually  rose  in  ^"^l^'***, 
till  at  last,  in  1863^  when  Admiral  Kupei  was  sent  to  iT^gnaygr^^  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  some  of  our  oonntiymeB,  tin 
batteries  fired  on  his  fleet.  Their  fire  waa  instantiy  returned,  and 
a  fierce  action  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
were  destroyed,  as  was  the  palace  of  Prince  Satsuma,  who  bad 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  outrages  complained  of;  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  the  admiral  found  it  necessary  to  attadr 
Simonosaki,  for  the  chastisement  of  Ohosin,  another  prince,  iriio^ 
in  violation  of  the  original  treaty,  had  obstructed  the  passage  of 
our  ships  up  the  straits  leading  to  that  city.  On  tiiis  occasion,  the 
British  admiral  was  assisted  by  a  fVench  and  a  Dutch  squadron. 
He  easily  reduced  Prince  Ohosin  to  submission;  but  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  a  nation  so  jealous  of  all  forsigneny 
so  independent,  as  they  conceive  themselves,  of  all  foreign  siqpplifls 
and  manufactures,  and  so  really  wealthy  and  powerAil,  wUl  aoquiBBOB 
cheerfully  in  the  maintenance  of  the  communioations  with  vb,  to 
which  they  have  been  in  a  manner  compelled. 

Secret  societies  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  China,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  subvendon  of  the  Mantohew  dominatioB 
and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  native  Chinese ;  but  it 
wsa  not  until  1862  that  any  movement  occurred  on  a  scale  of  snifi- 
cient  magnitude  to  threaten  the  Tartar  masters  of  China,  in  thifc 
year  several  insurrections  broke  out  in  separate  parts  of  the  empna 
The  most  remarkable  feature  about  them  was  the  profession  of  a 
creed  which  both  in  the  objects  of  its  worship  and  in  its  theokgi- 
cal  terms  was  evidently  imitated  from  the  Christian  religion ;  bat 
as  at  least  one  of  the  leaders  assumed  to  himself  divine  hononiB, 
and  8s  their  hatred  of  the  Mantehew  race  disj^yed  itself  in  As 
most  horrible  blood-thirstiness,  their  profession  of  a  rriigioos  objeet 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

IN  the  Manual  of  Ancient  Hidcry  we  sketclied  the  histoiy  of  thi 
Jews  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  sappresdoii  of  tlie 
revolt  of  Bar-Cochab  (a.b.  136) :  it  now  remains  to  trace  the  fo^ 
tunes  of  this  singuLir  race  down  to  our  own  times,  and  briefly  to 
exhibit  their  condition  at  the  present  day. 

Though  the  number  of  the  Jews  who  peiished  in  the  sucoessm 
overthrows  of  their  nation  was  doubtless  veiy  great,  we  are  by  oo 
means  to  believe  that  on  any  of  these  occasions  the  whole  body  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor ;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  mar 
refer  to  the  Jewish  colonies  which  we  early  find  in  places  to  which 
their  conquerors  would  not  have  transported  them,  and  where, 
consequently,  we  must  look  upon  them  as  located  by  their  own 
choice.  Beside  other  places  of  less  importance,  we  have  maition 
of  a  flourishing  Jewish  community  in  Rome  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  the  travels  of  the  Apostles  furnish  evidence  that  shortly 
after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Northern  Africa.  Though  their  fathers  in  their 
own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud  contempt  of  all  liferature  but 
their  own,  these  colonists  did  not  neglect  the  opportimitieB  of 
mental  culture  thus  laid  open  to  them,  and  accordOngly  we  find 
that  many  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were 
either  Jews,  or  in  habits  of  such  intimacy  with  them,  aa  imply 
that  the  sciences  were  pursued  with  equal  aidour  by  both  parties. 
Indeed  it  was  only  under  such  circumstances  that  that  strange 
mixture  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  dogmas,  called  Gnosti- 
cism, could  have  originated ;  and  this  v^e  know  to  have  taken  its 
rise  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  East  seem  chiefly  to  bare 
resorted  to  the  more  poliiBhed  regions  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  cir- 
cumstances induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia^  and  otben 
penetrated  even  to  China,  where  their  reception  seems  to  hare 
been  favourable.  In  the  days  of  Mohammed,  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  wealthy  and  possessed  of  political  power,  were  found  settled 
in  the  Peninsula,  whom  the  impostor  endeavoured  in  vain  to  con- 
ciliate.   His  successors  granted  them  toleration,  and  both  parties 
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latter,  many  letired  to  AMca,  whence  they  retamed  with  the 
Sancend)  whom  they  materially  aasifiited  in  the  conqaest  of  the 
country.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  wafe  highly  proeperoue ;  they  cultivated  science,  were  in- 
trusted with  the  highest  offices  (tf  ^e  state,  and  enjoyed  complete 
toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  helong  the  names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordoya,  and  numerous  others,  whose 
woiks  have  been  preserved,  and  which  prove  their  proficiency  in 
almost  every  ait  or  science  then  known. 

In  more  north«m  oountdes  their  state  was  materially  di^^ent 
Though  tiieir  industry  and  abili^es  rendered  them  valuable  to 
their  rulers,  and  some  few  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  oouxts  of 
princes,  they  were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  galling  restric- 
tions, being  in  ^e  eye  of  the  law  mere  chattels  of  the  superior 
lord,  not  human  beings.  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  success 
sors  employed  many  of  the  Jews  as  their  physicians,  or  as  bankers, 
and  even  despatched  them  on  important  embassies ;  but  about  the 
year  870,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Means,  they  wero  declared 
incapable  of  filling  any  civil  offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus 
{A.D.  1180)  they  ware  stripped  of  their  property  and  banished  from 
France.  They  soon  i«turned,  but  were  exposed  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  unjust  treatment ;  Louis  IX.  began  the  career  of  re- 
newed persecution,  by  forbidding  the  l^^al  officers  to  seisa  the 
persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  defuilt  of  pay- 
ment ;  Calholies  were  strictly  prohibited  fpom  employing  Jewish 
physicians ;  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  syna- 
gogue atod  bmrisl-gTound  in  each  diocese,  that  they  shoald  not 
exercise  any  of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  &ej  skoiild 
wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  thdr  dress. 
In  1288  the  Parliament  of  Paris  fined  the  Jews  for  aingiiig  too 
loud  in  their  synagogues.  Philip  the  haog  pronounced  sentence 
of  bsDiriwient  against  them,  but  granted  charters  of  protection  to 
a  few  who  wens  able  to  gratify  his  cupidity  by  large  bribea.  A 
strict  seaidi  was  made  for  those  who  dared  to  remain  in  the  king- 
dom ;  several  were  burned  alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult,  dogs 
were  thrown  on  ike  foineral  pile.  A  great  number  were  alain  wiU 
less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  aorta  of  cruelty 
upon  the  tmfratunate  sufferein.  In  1350  John  revoked  the  edicts 
of  banishment,  and  the  Jews,  gratefui  for  his  kindness  eheerfullj 
aided  him  in  rsising  the  Isoge  ransom  with  which  he  purchased 
his  deliverance  from  captivity  in  England.  This  traD<|uiUity  was 
disturbed  by  the  reaewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  VL,  but  the 
edicts  of  mtderance  were  found  so  difficult  of  executim  that  they 
were  permitted  soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  popes  eomnuserated  the  sufferings  uf  the  JewBySad 
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Again  the  &natic8  who  were  preparing  to  march  to  the  tbiid 
crusade  (a.d.  1188)  butchered  all  the  Jews  thej  met  with  in 
Germany  and  Italy^  and  similar  barbarities  were  ezerdsed  in  this 
and  other  countries,  so  that  the  annihilation  of  the  devoted  race 
seemed  inevitable;  but  this,  like  other  storms,  passed  away. 
After  a  while  the  Jews  again  rosefirom  the  dust,  some  returned  to 
their  ancient  habitations,  and  others  pushed  forward  into  the 
then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length 
became,  and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

At  what  period  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not  distanctl? 
appear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among 
the  property  of  the  Aiiglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this 
state  they  remained  under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early 
Plantagenets,  as  is  sufficiently  testified  by  their  butchery  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  L ;  the  conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth 
daily  till  he  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  the 
enormous  fines  levied  on  them  by  Henry  III. ;  and  their  ezpulaon 
by  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1290),  after  the  confiscation  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. The  conduct  of  the  monarchs  was  of  coursJB  imitated  by 
the  nobles  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  hatred  of  all 
elapses  was  excited  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christian  children,  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  proved, 
to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lost  their  holcL  on  Spain  the  Jews  found  themselveB 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  persecution.  The  Inquisition  was 
introduced,  and  after  great  numbers  had  been  burnt,  all  who  re- 
fused to  become  Christians  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  b^nir 
allowed  to  retain  only  their  moveable  property  (a.d.  1492) ;  their 
number  is  said  to  have  exceeded  800,000,  and  they  chiefly  took 
refuge  in  Afirica  and  Turkey.  They  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  in  Portugal.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  Judaism,  thoi^rh 
suppressed,  was  by  no  means  extinguished  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  severity  of  the  Inqiusition  was  then  exercised  upon  the  nominal 
Christians ;  such  was  the  case  also  in  Italy.  Thus  persecuted  in 
every  country  under  the  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  Jews 
at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  eagerly  flocked  towards  the  rising 
Protestant  states,  where  they  were  at  least  sure  of  personal  safety. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  Holland,  where  they  were 
equitably  treated,  and  where  they  are  now  exceedingly  numeroos. 

Although  no  repeal  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had  taken 
place,  the  Jews  entered  into  some  negotiations  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well for  their  return  to  this  country,  but  which  do  not  appear  to 
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Having  been 

the  Great. 

long  distract* 

MFrederidk 

ed  by  olvU 

William  IL 

eommotloBS, 

96  Vrederiek 

is  in  1773  dis- 

William UL 

membered  by 

Bnsala. 

Prussia,  and 

Austria. 

NINETEESl 


DmiABK. 

SwsDnr. 

BOSBLliJID 
FOUJKD. 

OsauvT.te. 

Fbavcb. 

8  Frederic 

VL 
14  Norway 

united  to 

Sweden. 
80  Christian 

VIIL 
48  Frederic 

VII. 
68  Christian 

IX 

9  CharlesXIIL 
10  Bemadotte 

chosen  Crown 

Prince. 
19  Become; 

king,  as 

Charles  John. 
44  Oscar  L 
30  Charles  XV. 

1  Alexander. 
26  Nicholas. 
81  Attempted 

Polish  revoliH 

tlon. 
56  Alexander  IL 

4  Francis. 
85  Ferdinand  L 

Emperor  of 

Austria. 
48  Francis 

Joseph  L 

4  Napoleon, 
Emperor. 

14  Louis 
XVIIL 

15  Napoleon 
restored. 

—  Louis 
XVIIL 
restored. 

25  Charles  X. 

80  Louis 
PhlUp. 

48  Bepnblie. 

62  Louis 
Napoleon  L 
Emperor. 

.OPinsTIL  1 
"^SPoped^^ 
14 — TCsiai 
23  Leo  111. 
siGTegoiyXI 
«BPl«sIX. 

HOI.       Ul» 

14  wnK«i 
40Winwil^ 

49W01aBH 

40  Frederick 
WlUiam  IV, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

BBinSH  ACQUISITIONS  IN  INDIA. 


-•o«- 


1767  Twentj-fotir  PerKUiinahs,  Ac.  in  Bengal     •      .  Nabo)>  of  BenjitL 

1768  llamlipatani,  Ac The  Nisam. 

1700  Burdwan  and  GhittaKonK      ^       .      •       •      .  Nabob  of  BengaL 

1705  BeBKal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa Emperor  of  BeUiL 

Ja*;faire  o!  Madras Nabob  of  Arcot 

1700  Northern  Circars The  Nisam. 

1775  Zemindary  of  Benaiw Visier  of  Oude. 

1770  lalandofSalsette Mahrattas. 

1778  Town  and  Fort  of  Na^^re Bajah  ofTaiUora 

— —  Ouuttbr  Circar .  The  Nizam, 

1780  Piilo  PenanK .  King  of  Queda. 

1798  Malabar,  Jkc Tippoo  Sultan. 

17A9  Canara,  Coiiubattbr,  Ao. Ditto. 

Taqjure BAJahofTanjore. 

1800  Mysoreaii  Provinces The  Nizam. 

1801  The  Gamatic Nabob  of  the  Camatic 

Gurruckptir,  Bareilly,  Ac.     •      •  •       ,  Vizier  of  Oude. 

1802  Buitdelkuiid The  Peishwah. 

1803  Kuttack  and  Ballasore BajahofBerar 

Territory  of  Delhi Sodndia. 

1805  Part  of  Gujerat Guicowar. 

1818  Kandcish,  &i-. Holkar. 

Jkjmere •  Sciudia. 

Poonab  and  the  Mahratta  Country      .      •       •  Tlu;  Peishwah. 

Districts  on  the  Nerbudda Bajah  of  Berir. 

1824  Singapore B.i^ah  of  Johore. 

1825  Malacca,  Ac Kin^  of  Holland. 

1820  Assam,  Arracaii.  Tenasserim,  Ac  .       .      •      .  Kiti^ofATa. 

1884  Koorg B^ah  of  Kioik. 

1841  Sdnde Ameers  of  SditUi. 

1848  Punjab Sikhs. 

1868  Pegu •  King  of  Burmab. 

1850  Oude KingofOude. 
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PRINCIPAL  OKDERS  OF  CHIVALRY. 


HB88B  (EiaCTOSAX). 

1770  The  Golden  lion,  instituted  by 

the  Jjuadgmre  Frederic  XL 
MiUtuy  Merit,  ditto. 

1814  The  Iron  Helmet,  instituted  by 
the  Elector  William  I. 

HsflSB  (GxAHD  Ducal). 

1807  Louis,  instituted  by  the  Grand 
DukeLouisL 

HOIXAVD. 

1815  William'  I,  foundedl^  the  King 
The  Lion  i     William  L 

lOHIAV  IsLAnw. 

1818  St.  lOchael  and  St.  George,  in- 
stituted bj  the  prince  rogent  of 
Britain. 

LUOCA. 

1888  The  Cross  of  St.  George,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Duke  Charles 
Louia. 

Papal  Statsb. 

1819  Christ,  founded  by  Vo^  John 
XXIL 

1550  The  Golden  Spur,  instituted  by 
Pope  Paul  IIL 

1500  St.  John  of  the  Latenn,  insti- 
tuted by  Pope  Pius  lY. 

1881  St.  Gregory,  founded  by  Pope 
GregoiyXVL 

Paxma. 

1190  Constantino,  originally  esta- 
blished in  the  Gh^eek  empire. 
The  grand-mastership  of  tiie 
order  is  claimed  by  the  king  of 
the  Two  Siciliea. 

Pbbsia. 

1808  The  Lion  and  Sun,  instituted 
Iqr  Futteh  Ali  Shah. 

POBTVGAL. 

1817  Christ,  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars  fay 
Pope  John  XXIL  and  Diony- 
sius,  king  of  PortugaL 

1400  The  Tower  and  Sword,  insti- 
tuted Iqr  Alphonso  Y. 

1804  St.l8abella,instituted  for  noble 
ladie8,lqr  Charlotte  of  Bourbon, 
queen  of  John  VL 


1818  The  Immaculate  Conoeptian. 
histituted  by  John  YL 

1888  Chivalry  of  Don  Pedro,  insti- 
tuted by  Pedro  when  he  became 
emperor  of  Brazil,  and  resigned 
the  crown  of  PortugaL 


1701  The  Black  Eagle,  instituted  bf 
Frederic  HL  elector  of  Brso- 
denburg. 

1784  The  Bed  Eagle,  instituted  by 
the  margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

1740  Merit,  established  by  Frederls 

n. 

1818  St.  John,  instituted  by  Frederio 
William  IIL 

1814  Louisa^iwtitutedforhidieswho 
have  given  remarkable  proofli  of 
patriotism,  by  Frederic  WilUain 

IIL 

1815  The  Iron  Cross,  instituted  by 
Froderic  William  nL 


BUSBIA. 

1008  St.  Andrew,  instituted  by  Peter 
the  Great  as  Csar. 

1714  St.  Catherine  instituted  by  the 
Emperor  Peter  the  Great. 

1722  St.  Alexander  Newaki,  ditto ;  it 
has  been  in  some  degree  joined 
to  the  Polishorder  of  the  White 
Eai^e,  instituted  bylAdisbae 
lY.  in  1825,  and  revived  by 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in 
1706. 

1785  St.  Anne,  instituted  I7  the 
Duke  of  Hidstein. 

1700  St.  George        1  instituted  by 

1782  St.  Whidimer  j   Catherine  XL 

1785  St.  Stanislaus  )  Polish  orders. 

1791  Merit  .  .  j  adopted  bj 
tiie  Emperor  Alexander. 


Saxovt. 

1728  St.  Hemy,  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland. 
1807  The  Saxon  Crown  1  instituted 
1815  Merit    .       .       .J  by  Frederic 
Augustus,  king  of  Batoay, 


1782  The  White  Falcon,  institoted 
I  by  Duke  fimest  AugnstnuL 


\ 
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▲.D.  FAGS 

624  HeracIiuB  enters  Persia .     29 

628  Aooeasion  of  Da^obert  1 19 

682  Death  of  Mohammed.  Abi&  Bekr,  first  khaliph  •  .  .  .  S7 
6S3  Syria  invaded  by  the  Saracens  .  .  .  .  .  ,  $^ 
634  Death  of  the  Khaliph  Abti  Bekr.  Aooeasion  of  Omar  .  .  .88 
636  Botharis  elected  king  of  the  Lombards 22 

—  Bassora  founded  by  the  Arabs  •  •  ,  .  ,  .192 

687  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens      .....  .40 

688  Death  of  Dsgobert  1 19 

—  The  Sassanid  dynasty  overthrown  .  .  .  .  •  .89 
641  Battle  of  Navahend.  Persia  completely  subdued  by  the  Saracexia  .  89 
613  Omar  assassinated  by  a  slave  ......          .41 

—  Othman-ebn-Aifto,  third  khftliph 41 

047  Cyprus  conquered  by  Moawiy&h        .  .  ...     41 

651  Death  of  Yesdqird,  the  last  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  .  .     39 

652  Death  of  Botharis         .  ,  , 22 

636  Othman  murdered.   Ali,  fourth  khaliph      .          .          .          •  .48 

661  All  assassinated.    Moawiy&h  founds  the  Ommiade  dynasty       •  •     ^ 

668  Grimvald,  duke  of  Benevento,  beoomes  king  of  the  Lombards  .  .     82 

672  Death  of  Grimvald       ,          ,          .          .          .          .          •  .22 

704  Boldiara  conquered  by  the  Arabs      .          .          ,         ,          •  .161 

—  A  manufiictory  of  cotton-paper  at  Samaroand      .         •          .  .161 

710  The  Saracens  invited  into  Spain  by  Count  Julian  .  •  .  .43 

711  Luitprand  becomes  king  of  the  Lombards  ....  .22 

714  Death  of  Pepin  D'Heristal 80 

732  Defeat  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel   .  •         •  •  20^  43 

732  Pepin  usurps  the  throne  of  France    .  .  •  •  .  .20 

743  DfAth  of  Luitprand  ...«•...  23 
761  Astulphus  elected  king  of  the  Lombards    .         •         •         •  .23 

—  Bise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  .  «  .  «  .66 
764  Image-worship  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  •  .  66 
768  Accession  of  Charlemagne  to  the  throne  of  France  .  .  .46 
774  Monarchy  of  the  Lombards  subverted  by  Charlemagne  •         .          .24 

799  Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  Wessex          .         .         ,         .  .23 

800  Charlemagne  crowned  by  the  Fope  emperor  of  the  West           .  .     47 
814  Death  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne .....  .49 

827  The  Snxon  Heptarchy  subverted        ......     26 

833  Turkish  mercenaries  first  emplc^ed  by  the  khaUphs  of  Bagdad  .     61 

841  Battle  of  Fontenay.    Great  destruction  of  the  Frank  nobility   .  •     60 

843  Division  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne      .          .          .          .  .60 

850  The  Saracens  reach  the  Douro  .  .  .  .  .106 

851  Foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  .  .  .  .  .55 

860  The  Pope  assumes  the  pcwvr  of  citing  kings  before  him .  .  .70 

861  Feroe  Islands  discovered  RlMvut  this  time  fay  a  Scandinavian  vessel  .  198 
871  Iceland  colonised  by  Norwegians       .  .  .  .  .  .198 

877  Fieft  rendered  hereditary        .......     61 

878  The  Pope  bestows  the  title  of  Emperor  upon  Charles  the  Bald .  .  71 
684  Brief  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West  ...  .50 
887  The  Normans  expelled  fh>m  England  by  Alfired  ...  54 
912  The  province  of  Neustria  ceded  to  the  Normans  .  .  .  .68 
010  Henry  the  Fowler  elected  emperor  of  Germany    .          .          .          .55 

—  Commencement  of  the  Saxon  line  of  German  emperors  .  .  •65 
986  The  Khaliph  Al  Khadi,  of  Bagdad,  elects  a  new  minister  called  the 

Emlr-Al-Omra,  which  deprives  the  khaliphate  of  its  power  .  .61 

960  Greenland  discovered  by  the  Icelanders  about  this  period  ,  ,   198 

951  The  German  Emperor  Otho  I.  invited  into  Italy    .  .  .  .56 

962  Otho  I.  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Bomans  by  the  Pope    .  .  •56 

967  The  Pope  takes  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  .     72 

078  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  L  .  .  .  .  .  87, 80 

977  The  Ghaauevid  dynasty  established  .  •         •         .  ,  6^  78 
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1818  The  fifth  Croaade 9S 

1226  The  kiiig  of  France  leade  a  Cruaade  against  the  Albigenses       .         .  1« 

1227  Death  nfjenghis  Khan 1S7 

1228  The  sixth  Cnuade •         .    M 

1229  Languedoc  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  •         •  .         .  IQS 

1230  Prussia  subdued  by  the  Teutonic  knights  .  •  .  .  .  IM 
1234  Invasion  of  China  by  Zingis  Khan  .  •  •  ,  .  .661 
1237  Russia  conquered  by  the  Mongols  .  .  .  .  .  ,  U7 
1241  Formation  of  the  Hanseatic  League  .          •          •          .         .  .  IM 

CelestinelV.  accedes  to  the  Popedom      .    .         .  .  .  ,  12S 

1244  The  MongoliaQ  hordes  expelled  from  Hungaiy      •  .  .         ,  U6 

1246  An  embassy  sent  to  che  Mongols  hj  the  Pope        .  .  .  .197 

1260  The  seventh  Crusade  .  .  ,  .  ...    94 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  .  ,         ,  .       '  ,  H5 

The  Mameluke  dynasty  established  in  Egypt        •  .  .  .188 

1266  The  Spanish  Moors  reduced  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada  .  .  .123 

1268  The  Bagdad  Khaliphate  abolished 46.187 

• Cliina  conquered  by  the  Mongolian  hordes .  .  .  .  .137 

Othman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  bom     .  .  .  .184 

1260  Damascus  and  Aleppo  conquered  l^  the  Mamdukes        .  .  .138 

1261  The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  subverted     .  .  .  .     98 

The  English  Vwrons  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wool      .  .  .169 

1263  Marco  Polo  visits  China 197 

1265  The  English  House  of  Commons  established         .  .  .  .135 

1266  Deputies  from  the  boroughs  sent  to  the  English  Farliammt     .  .  105 

Friar  Bacon's  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  .  .  .  .  .160 

1268  Judicial  murder  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen  .  .  106 
1270  The  eighth  Crusade.    Death  of  St.  Louis 95 

1278  Death  of  Henry  lU.  of  Engbind 136 

1273  Bodolph,  count  of  Hapeburgh,  elected  emperor     •          ,  •  .106 

1279  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Monguls  completed  .  .  .  .668 
1282  Imperial  house  of  Austria  founded   .          .          ,          .  ,  .120 

The  Sicilian  Vespers •  .  m 

1284  Fleet  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  defeated  ofr  Naples  .  .  .  .123 
Wales  annexed  to  England     .....  .  .  135 

1289  The  Portuguese  clergy  exempted  from  Becular  jurisdiction  .  •  184 

1290  The  i^'isans  subdued  by  the  Genoese  .          .          .          .  .  .181 

The  Jews  expelled  from  England      .           .          .          ,  ,  .673 

1291  Acre  taken  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  .  .  .  .  «  .96 
The  Christians  finally  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land        .  .  .139 

1292  Death  of  Pope  Nicholas  lY. 181 

1296  Baliol  abdicates  the  throne  of  Scotland       .          .          .  .  .135 

1296  The  dignity  of  senator  made  hereditary  at  Venice           .  .  .181 

1300  The  Boman  Jubilee  established  by  Pope  Bonifiuse  VIIL .  .  .128 

1302  Supposed  date  of  the  invention  ot  the  mariners'  compass  .  ,  163 

1303  The  states-general  of  France  support  the  king  against  the  Pope  .    189 

Benedict  XL  is  raised  to  the  popedom        .  .  .  .  .131 

1306  Clement  V.  elevated  to  the  Papacy 140 

1306  Robert  Bruce  crowned  king  of  Scotland      .          .          .          .  .135 

1307  The  kingdom  of  Aragon  ordains  a  triennial  assembling  of  the  Cortes  .  116 

Death  of  Edward  I.  of  England         .          .          .          *          .  .135 

Persecution  of  the  Knights  Templars  by  Pope  Clement  Y.  .  140 

1308  Henry  VIL  of  Luxemburgh  elected  emperor  .  .  .176 
The  Swiss  Cantons  assert  theirindependence       .          •          .  .179 

1308  Death  of  Albert  I.  of  Austria 176 

1309  The  papacy  removed  to  Avignon       .         .  .  .  .  .140 

^Council  of  Vienne 141 

1310  Tiepolo's  revolt  against  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  .  .  .  .181 

1311  Edwutl  IL  of  England  compelled  by  the  barons  to  reform  abuses       .  ISO 

1312  The  order  of  Knights  Templars  abolished  .  .  .  .  .100 
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1306  Crnaade  to  Hangaiyaeaiiist  the  Tories Sit 

1397  Norwij.Deooiark,  and  Sweden,  unitedly  the  tmlj  of  CUaar        •  183 

1309  Deposition  of  Richard  IL  of  EngiMid m 

1400  The  Emperor  Wenoeslans  deposed   .  •  •         .  .         .131 

1408  Battle  of  Bhrewshoiy;  death  of  Hotspur 181 

Bajead  defeated  bj  TimAr  Lenk  •  .  •         •         .181 

140*  Death  of  FhiUp  the  Hardy,  duke  of  Bmrgiudj     •         •  •         .  lU 

1405  Death  of  Timiir  Lenk Iff 

1406  Giegoiy  XIL  elected  Vope US 

14U  Three  ri^al  Popes  distract  the  Church  .  •  •  .  .  UB 
John  XXIIL  elected  Pope      ....•••  la 

1415  Portugal  beromes  a  naval  power  •  •  •  •  •  .116 
1413  Accession  of  Heniy  Y.  of  Enfjland     .          .          •          .          •  .181 

1416  Council  <^  Constance    ..••••  •  •  IM 

Burning  of  John  Hu«.  •  •         •  •         .  •  .IN 

Battle  of  Aginoourt       .....•••  178 

1416  Barcelona  resists  the  encroachmenta  oCEordiiiaiid  L  vpoa  its  riglrti  .  138 
1419  John  the  Pearlesss,  Dnkeof  Buigundy,  ■■■■isiiwtfiil      •  .SI 

14ao  The  Treaty  of  Troyes 171 

14:^2  Death  of  HemyY. Ul 

Henry  YLprodaimed  king  of  Prance         •  •  •  •  .  Uf 

1-^8  Joan  of  Arc  deU^en  the  city  of  Orleans       .  •  .  •      17^  tU 

ltf9  A  law  passed,  that  no  Englishman  should  sell  goods  to  Ibnigun 

except  for  ready  money,  or  other  goods  delivered  on  the  instant      •  171 

1430  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  instituted OS 

1431  Council  of  Basle •  .  .  IM 

1436  Supposed  era  of  the  inrention  of  printing  •  •  •  •         .  IM 

1437  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  elected  emperor  .  •  •  .178 
1486  Thepriyileges  of  the  (jallican  Church  sssertedin thePtagmatiDflaiictiaB  179 
1444  Liberties  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  finally  recognised.          .          •      UB,  f» 

1448  The  Azore  Islands  discovered.  .  .191 

1449  The  English  deprired  of  aU  their  oonqaeits  in  Fraooe  eouMpt  CaUs  .  179 

Cape  de  Yerde  Islands  discovered     •  .  •  •  •         .196 

14<!0  Christian  L  chosen  king  of  Denmark  •  .         •  •         .183 

1451  Mohammed  IL  ascends  the  Ottoman  throne         .  •  .         .187 

14S3  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  .  .  .  .  .         .188 

1460  A  crusade  against  the  Turks  vainly  proposed  at  the  Coondl  of  Maatoa  188 

1461  Edward  lY.  (of  York)  becomes  king  of  Enghmd  .  .  ,  .181 
1464  Genoa  conquered  by  the  duke  of  Milan       .          .          •          .  .188 

1466  Poland  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Prussia  .  •  •  .         .181 

1467  Bombs  and  Mortars  invented  by  Malatesta^  prince  of  Biminl  •  .16 
1469  Union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  .  •  •  .179 
1473  Death  of  Prince  Heniy  of  Portugal IM 

1476  The  siege  of  Morat .SB 

1477  Charles  the  Bold  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Swiss .  .  •  .SB 

1478  The  Khans  of  the  Crimea  tender  allegiance  to  the  Turks  .  .  188 

Theiqtpointment  of  ecclesiastical  inquisitions  authoriaed  k^  the  Fope  S8 
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Flight  and  deposition  of  King  Otho  .  .  .  .  .  .492 

Election  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as  King  of  Greece  .  .  468 

1863  Accession  of  Christian  of  Denmark  .  .  .  .  .  .498 

1864  War  in  Schleswig-Holstein      .  .  .  .  .  .  .498 

Schleswig-Holsteiu  seized  by  Austria  and  Prussia  .  .  .494 

War  in  New  Zealand    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .658 

1865  Death  of  Lord  Palmerston      .  .  .  .  .  .  .487 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States     .  .   560 

1866  War  between  Prussia  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria  on  the 

other     ..........  494 

—  Battle  of  Custozza        .  .  .  .  .494 

—  Germany  overrun  by  the  Prussians  .  .  .  .  .494 

Defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa     .     *     .  .  .494 

Venetia  given  up  by  Austria  to  France        .  .  .  .  .496 

Lord  Derby  becomes  Premier  on  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform 

Bill 501 

The  Conservative  Reform  Bill  passed 601 

1868  War  with  Abyssinia       ...  ...  ...  602 

—— -  Disestablishiuent  of  the  Irish  Church        .       .  .       •       .       .  60J 


Oeneral  lasts  of  Hew  Works. 


Epochs  of  Modem  Bk^Uxj—ecnltnued. 

Ludlow's  War  of  Amancmi  Independence,  2s,  9d. 
Morris's  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  2«.  6d. 
Saebohm's  ProteBtant  B07olntion,  2t,  6d, 
Btabbs's  Early  Plantagenets,  2*.  Bd, 
Warbnrton's  Edward  HI.,  2«.  6d, 
Fronde^s  English  in  Ireland  in  the  18th  Centnry.    8  yds.  8to.  48«. 
^    Histooy  of  England.    13  toIs.  Svo.  £8. 18«.    IS  Tois.  crown  8vo.  7ii. 

—  Jnlins  GflDsar,  a  Sketch.    8to.  16«. 

—  Two  Lectnres  on  South  Africa.    Svo.  5t. 

Gairdner's  Biohazd  m.  and  Ferkin  Warbeck.    Grown  Sro.  lOt,  Bd. 

Gardinor^i  England  nnd^r  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.,  1694-1688.  3  vols.  8yo.  9U. 

—  Fssonal  Government  of  Oharles  I.,  1638-1687.    3  vols.  8yo.  34j. 
GievilkPS  Joomal  of  the  Beigns  of  George  IV.  &  William  IT.    8  vols.  Sro.  86«. 
Haywaxd's  Sdeoted  Eosays.    3  roU,  crown  Sro.  18«, 

IbneTs  History  of  Borne.    8  vols.  8to.  Ms. 

Lecky's  History  of  England.    Vols.  I.  It  n.  1700-1760.    8to.  86«. 

—  —     — JSnropean  Morals.    3  vols,  crown  8to.  16«. 

—  Spirit  of  Bationalism  in  Europe.    2  toIs.  crown  8to.  16«. 
Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy.    3  toIs.  8yo.  82«. 
Longmaii's  LectorBS  on  the  History  of  England.    Syo.  16«. 

—  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  HL    3  vols.  8yo.  S8«. 
Maoaulay's  Complete  Works.    8  vols.  8yo.  £0.  6«. 

—        ffistory  of  England : — 

Student's  Edition.  8  vols.  or.  8to.  13«.  I  Cabinet  Edition.  8  t6Is.  post  8to.  4Si. 
Feopte's  Edition.  4  yds.  or.  8yo.  16«.  |  Lifarsiy  Edition.  '6  vols.  8to.  £4. 

Maoaulay's  Critical  and  Historloal  Essays.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown  8yo.Sf.6d. 
Student's  Edition.   1  vol.  cr.  8to.  6«.    I  Cabinet  Edition.  4  yob.  post  Sro.  34i. 
People's  Edition.  3  yds.  cr.  8yo.  8»,      \  Lfbrary  Edition.  8  yds.  8yo.  86i. 

May's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1760-1870.    8  yds.  crown  8yo.  18«. 

—  Democnu^  in  Europe.    3  yds.  8yo.  92s, 
Meriyale's  lUl  of  the  Boman  Bepublic.    13ma  7«.  6(1. 

General  History  of  Borne,  B.a  768— a  j>.  476.    Crown  8yo.  7«.  6d. 

—  History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire.    8  yds.  poet  8yo.  48«. 
Minto  (Lord)  in  India  from  1807  to  1814.    Post  8yo.  1S«. 
PhiUip^s  Clyll  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches,  1643-1649.    8yo.  16«. 
Bawlinson's  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy— The  RiwHanianB.    8yo.  38#. 

—  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy— Parthia.    8yo.  16«. 

BusBia  Before  and  After  the  War,  translated  by  E.  F.  Taylor.    8yo.  14f. 

BuBsla  and  England  from  1876  to  1880.    By  0.  K.    8yo.  Us, 

Beebohm's  Oxford  BeformerB-^Colet,  Erasmus,  &  More.    8yo.  14*. 

Sewell's  Popular  History  of  Ftance  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV .  Crown  Svo.  7s,  6d. 

Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England.    Crown  8yo.  Is,  6d. 

Smith's  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians.    Crown  8yo.  10«.  6d. 

Trior's  Manual  of  the  History  of  India.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  Bd, 

Todd's  Parliamentary  Goyemment  in  England.    8  yds.  8yo.  87«. 

Trench's  Bealities  of  Irish  Life.    Crown  8yo.  2s.  Bd, 

Walpde's  History  of  England.    Yds.  L  &  IL,  1816-1883.    Syow    861. 

Webb's  CiyU  War  in  Herefordshire.    3  yds.  8yo.  Illustrations,  43#. 
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XlITi  Bmiji  on  UiHettled  QoflBtlans  of  Political  Boonomy.    8T0i.6f.6d. 

—  Ihramfaation  of  Hamflton'i  FhfloBopl^.    Sra  16f. 

—  Logle,  "RatlncinatiTe  and  IndnctiTe.    3  Toto.  Sra  25«. 

—  FlMDonMOA  of  tlie  Hmnaa  Hind.    2  volfl.  Syo.  S8«. 

.   "   Ftinc^jdM  of  Political  Boonomy.    2  Tob.  8Ta  80«.    1  red.  cr.  Bra  Si. 

—  Sabjection  of  Women.    Grown  8vo.6i. 

—  UtQitKrianiBn.    8to.  i«. 

MonQ's  FUkMophioal  Fngments.    Crown  8vo.  fif. 
mikr'sClCaz)  Chips  from  a  (skrman  Workshop.    4  toIs.  8toi.  58«. 

—  Hibbert  LectnTCS  on  Origin  and  Growth  of  Ttetiglon.    8?o.  lOt.  6d. 
MnlUngw's  Schooto  of  Charles  the  Great.    8to.  7<.  6d. 

BandaoTs  Xostftates  of  Justinian,  with  Bn^^ish  Notes.    8Ta  ISi. 

SwinboameTs  Picture  Logic.    Post  8yo.  6s, 

Thomson's  OoUine  of  NecesBazy  Laws  of  Thought.    Crown  8to.  6«. 

Tttnjwm^nurt  TWn<inf«y  Iw  AitiArfAa  «Mmal«fiMl  hy  TJjmmL    2  TOlS.  CTOWn  8T0l  I6II. 

Twisi's  Law  of  NatloDS,  8to.  in  Time  of  Peace,  13*.  in  Tfane  of  War,  2U. 
Whately's  mements  of  Logic.    8to.  10«.  6d.    Crown  Sro.  It,  6d. 

—  ~     ~  Bhetorlc.    8to.  lOt,  9d,    Crown  8toi.  4f .  6d. 
"       Bngiiah  Bjyncnymes.    "Fcp.  8to.  Zs, 

WnUams's  Kioomachean  Bthics  of  Azistotle  translated.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6tf . 
Zal]0r*s  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools.    Crown  8to.  lOt.  6d, 
■^     Stoics,  Bpicareans,  and  Sceptics.    Crown  8yo.  Ifii. 

—  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.    Crown  Svo.  18«. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Arnold's  (Br.  Thomas)  MiHodlaneoas  Works.    Svo.  7«.  Sd, 

—  (T.)  Manual  of  Bn^^ish  Literatore.    Crown  8yo.  7$,  9d. 

—  BngUsh  Anthors,  Poetry  and  Proee  Qpedmens. 
Bain's  BmottoDS  and  the  WilL    Sro.  lff«. 

—  Mental  and  Moral  Sdencei    Crown  8to.  Ids,  6dL 
-^    Senses  and  the  InteDectb    Sro.  16«. 

Becker's  CharieUt  and  Oattut,  by  Metcalfe.    Post  8to.  7«.  6d.  each. 

BladJey's  German  and  Bnfl^ish  IMctionaiy.    Post  ^a  7«.  6<l. 

Bucklers  MJufwIlaneons  and  Posthmnons  Works.    8  yoIs.  8to.  Sit,  9d, 

Bnllingor's  Lezioon  and  Concordance  to  the.  New  Testament.    Mwlfam  8to.  80«. 

Cetshwayo's  Dutchman.  By  C.  Yijn.  Translated  by  Bishop  Colenao.  Cr.  8yo.  6t, 

Oonington's  Miscpnaneoas  Writings.    2  vols.  8to.  28j:  ' 

Oontansean's  Pnodcal  French  It  Bnglish  Dictlonazy.    Post  8t6.  7t,  Bd. 

—         Podet  French  and  Bnglish  Dictionary.  ,Sqaaiel8mo.8«.  6<i. 
ARHx'k  Language  and  Languages.    Crown  8yo.  6t. 
Fkoode^s  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    8  toIs.  crown  Sro.  18«. 
Gcnnaa  Home  Life,  reprinted  from  Frater^t  Maffagfne,    Crown  9r<>,  9t, 
HnmeTliBBBays,  edited  l^  Green  Ik  Grose.    2  tqIs.  8td.  38«. 

—  Tteatise  on  Human  Nature,  edited  by  Green  ft  Grose.    2  toIs.  8?o.  28i; 
Latham's  Handbook  of  the  Bnc^ish  Language.    Crown  8to.  St. 

—  Bnglish  Dictionazy.    1  toL  medium  Sro.  24«.    4  yds.  4to.  £7. 
LiddeH  ft  Scott's  Gxeek-BngUsh  Lezioon.    Crown  4to.  86«. 

—  —     —     Abridged  Greek-Bnglish  Lezioon.    Square  12mo.  7«.  6d. 
Longman's  Pocket  Gcnnaa  and  Bnglish  Dictionary.    ISmo.  6f. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY   &   POPULAR    SCIENCE. 

AmottTs  BlemaitB  of  FhyalGB  or  Kataral  Phlloaophy.    Grown  Sro.  lis.  M. 

Brande's'  DieUonazy  of  Sdenoe,  literature,  and  Art.    8  ycUb^  mcdinni  8ro.  6S«. 

Bodrton'i  Town  and  Window  Gardening.    Grown  8vo.  is. 

Goz*!  Iffflohanlmn  of  Man.    2  vols,  crown  8to.  23«. 

Deoaisne  and  Le  Maont's  General  System  of  Botany.    Imperial  Sro.  8U.  6d. 

Dlzon'i  Boral  Bird  Life.    Grown  8yo.  lUostrations,  7s,  6d. 

Ganot^s  Blementazy  Treatise  on  FhyslcB,  by  Atkinson.    Large  crown  8to.  lit. 

—     Natoial  Fhiloflophy,  by  Atkinson.    Grown  8to.  7*.  6dL 
Cord's  Art  of  Bdentiflc  Discorery.    Grown  8vo.    16$. 
GffOveTs  Gorrelation  of  Physical  Forces.    8yo.  Its, 
Hartwlg's  Aerial  World.    8to.  10«.  Qd.    Polar  World.    8to.  10«.  fid. 

—  Bea  and  its  living  Wonders.    870.  lOs.M. 

~~       Subterranean  World.    Syo.  10«.  Bd,    Tropical  World.    8to.  lOi.  Bd. 
Hanghton's  Frinciptes  of  Animal  Mechanics.    8ya  21«. 
Heer's  Frimsral  World  of  Switzerland.    2  toIs.  Sro.  IBs. 
HelmboltB's  Lednres  on  Scientific  Subjects.    Sro.  12*.  M, 
Hflbnhotti  on  the  Sensations  of  Tone,  by  BDis.    8to.  Wt, 
HoDah's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modem  Mnsic.    8to.  8«.  6d. 

—  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.    8yo.10t.6dL 
Keller's  Lake  DwellingB  of  Bwitrarland,  by  Lee.    2  tqIs.  royal  8to.  43«. 
Kirby  and  Spencers  Litrodnction  to  Entomology.    Grown  8to.  fie. 
Llioyd's  Treatise  cm  Magnetism.    8to.  10«.  6dL 

—  —       on  the  Waye-Theory  of  Light.    Sro.  lOt.  6d. 
London's  Bnc^dopeBdia  of  Plants.    Sro.  4S«. 

Lobbock  on  the  Origin  of  Givilisation  It  Primitive  Oondition  of  Man.    Bra  18«. 

Maoalister's  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate  Animals     8td.  10«.  M. 

Kicols'  Puzzle  of  Life.    Grown  8to.  Z$.  M. 

Owen's  Gomparative  Anatomy  and  Phyedology  of  the  Vertebrate  AnfanaK  8  toIb. 
8yo.73t.6d. 

Proctor's  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.    2  vols,  crown  8ya7«.  6d.  each. 

Biyers's  Orchard  House.    Sixteenth  Edition.    Grown  8yo.  Si. 

—     Boee  Amateur's  Guide.    Vcp.  Sro,  Is,  M. 

Btanlqr's  Familiar  History  of  British  Birds.    Fcp.  8yo.  8«.  6d. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  PhyalcaL 

Ataney's  Photography,  3i.  Bd, 

Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials,  8«.  M, 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  8i,  Bd, 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  Zs,  Bd, 

BIozam'iB  Metals,  3s.  Bd. 

Goodeve's  Elements  of  Mechanism,  Zs,  Bd. 
—    Princq>les  of  Mechanics,  8s,  Bd, 

Gore^s  Electro-Metallurgy,  Bs. 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  ^Mgonometry,  Zs.  Bd, 

Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Zs.  Bd. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  Zs.  Bd. 

Merrlfldd'Ef  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuxation,  Zs.  Bd. 

Miller's  Liorganic  Gfaemistzy,  Zs.  Bd. 

Preece  &  Siyewright's  Teleiepraphy,  Zs,  Bd. 

Butl^s  Study  of  Bocks,  4s,  Bd. 

SbOHesf^  Workshop  Appliances,  Zs,  Bd. 
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Mooro'i  LbHa  Bookh,  illustrated  by  TennieL    Sqnare  crown  Svo.  lOtt.  9d» 

Northoote  and  Brownlow's  Boma  Sotterraxiea.    8  toIb.  Syo,  SBt. 

Ferry  on  Qtteek  and  Roman  Scnlptiue.    Svo.  [/»  prq^araiUm. 

THE    USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES   &c. 

Bouxne^s  Oatedhism  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Tfcp.  8to.  6s, 

—  Examples  of  8team,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines.    4to.  IQs. 
~~     Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.    Fcp.  8to.  9t. 

—  Beoent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine.    Fop.  8to.  6«. 
-^     Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.    4to.  42«. 

Oseq^s  Enc^dopeadia  of  Civil  Engineering.    Svo.  43$. 

Oolley's  Handbook  of  Practical  Td^^phy.    Svo.  16«. 

Bastlalce's  Household  Taste  in  Fnmitnie,  &c.    Sqnare  crown  Svo.  lis, 

Falrbaim's  Useful  Infonnation  for  Engineers.    8  vols,  crown  Svo.  81<.  Bd, 

—       Applioations  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.    8vo.  16«. 

-^       MXns  and  MIQwork.    1  voL  Svo.  S6<. 
QwUVs  Bnoy(d(qMBdia  of  Architecture.    Syo.  B2s.  9d, 
Hobson's  Amateur  Mechanics  Practical  Handbook.    Crown  Svo.  2t.  M, 
Hoskold's  Engineer's  Valuing  Assistant.    Svo.  31«.  M, 
Ketl's  MetaUnrgy,  adapted  by  Grookes  and  lUSbrig.    8  ycUb,  Svo.  £4. 19«. 
Loudon's  EnigrclopeBdia  ot  Agrioaltare.    Svo.  21s, 

—  —  —  Gardening.    Svo.  21s, 

Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.    Svo.  81«.  6d. 

Korthoott's  Lathes  and  Turning.    Svo.  18«. 

Payen's  Industrial  Chemistry,  translated  from  Stohmann  and  Engler's  Qennan 
Edition,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bany.    Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.    Svo.  42s. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery.    Fourth  Edition.    Square  crown  Svo.  21s, 

Stoney's  Theory  of  Strains  in  Girders.    Boyal  Svo.  Ws, 

Thomas  on  Goal,  Mine-Gases  and  Ventilation.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

TJre^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &  Mines.    4  vols,  medium  Svo.  £7.  7«. 

Ville  on  Artiflctel  Manures.    By  Grookes.    Svo.  21s.  , 

RELIGIOUS    &    MORAL   WORKS. 

Abbey  It  Overton's  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    2  yols.  Svo.  36i. 

Amdd's  (Bev.  Dr.  Thomas)  Sermons.    6  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entbe  Works.    With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.    Edited  hy 
the  Bev.  G.  P.  Eden.    10  vols.  Svo.  £5. 6s. 

Bonltbee's  Commentary  on  the  89  Articles.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

~~       History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pre-Bef ormation  Period.   Svo.  15s. 

Brown^s  (Bishop)  Escposition  of  the  89  Articles.    Svo.  16s. 

Oolenso^s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite  Stone.  Svo.  18<. 

Cdenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.    Crown  Svo.  tf<. 

—   —    Past  Vn.  completion  of  the  larger  Work.    Svo.  2is. 

OoDde^B  Handbook  of  the  Bible.    Post  Sro.  7s.  6d, 

Gonybeare  It  Howson'sLife  and  Letters  ot  St.  Paul : — 

library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Blustrationfl,  Mf^is,  Landso^MB  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c    2  yds.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodoots. 
2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  musttations  and  Maps. 
1  YoL  crown  Svo.  9s. 
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Bdwaidfl'i  (A.  B.)  Thoosand  Mites  up  the  Nile.    Imperial  8to.  42s, 

HasBtU's  San  Bemo  and  the  Western  Bivlera.    Grown  8vo.  10«.  6d, 

Indian  Alps  (The).  By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  Imperial  8to.  42s, 

Lefnqf^i  DisooTery  and   Bfurly  Settlement  of  the  Benunda  Islands,    f  vols, 
royal  870.  60*. 

Hiiter  and  Skertchlby's  Fenlaad  Fast  and  FzeBent.    Boyal  8va  81«.  6d.  Lai^B 
Paper,  60s, 

Miller's  Wintering  in  the  Biviera.    Post  8yo.  Bliutratlons,  I2s.  Bd, 

Faoioe^-Gnide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  Moontaineers.    Grown  Svo.  7«.  6d, 

The  Alpine  Glab  Map  of  Switzerland.    In  Four  Sheets.    42s. 

Wood'tDinoreriesatBphfieiifl.    Imperial  8yo.  63«. 


WORKS   OF   FICTION. 

5aUnet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  fay  Mlfls  Sewell  :— 


wJLmy  Herbert,  3s.  <^ 
Glere  Hall,  2s.  Sd, 
The  Barl's  Daughter,  9«.  <kl. 
Bxperienoe  of  Ufa,  2s.  B4. 
Gertrude,  2s,  Bd. 


Ivors,  2s.  6d. 
Katharine  Ashton,  2s.  M. 
Laneton  Paraonage,  Zs.  9d. 
Margaret  PerciYal,  9s.  M, 
Ursula,  3s.  M. 


Norels  and  Tales  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsileld,  E.Q. 
Edition,  oomptote  in  Ten  Volumes^  crown  8yo.  inice  £8. 


OaUnet 


Lothair,  Bs, 
ConlngBhy,  6«. 
^bil,  Bs. 
TSmcred,  Bs, 
Yenetia,  Bs, 


Henrietta  Temple,  Bs. 
Contarini  Fleming,  Bs. 
Alroy,  Izion,  &o.  fti. 
The  Young  Duke,  Aco.  Bs. 
Yiyian  Grey,  Bs. 


Klein's  Pastor's  Narratiye.    Translated  by  Marshall.    Grown  8yo.  Map,  Bs. 


The  Modem  NoveUsf  s  library.    Each 
complete  in  itself,  price  2«.  boards. 

By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  K.G. 
Lothair. 
Goningsby. 

Tancred. 

Yenetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Gontarini  FLeoiing. 

Alroy,  Ddon,  &a 

The  Young  Duke,  &o. 

Yiyian  Grey. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barchester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 
By  the  Author  of  *  the  Bose  Garden.* 

Unawares. 

Lord  Beaoonsfleld's  Novels  and  Tales. 


Work  in  crown  8vo. 
Gr3«.  Bd,  doth: — 


A  Singto  Yotnme, 


By  Major  Whyte-MelvOIe. 

Dlgby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Coventry. 

The  GladiatoTB. 

Gtood  for  Nothing. 

Holml^  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen's  Maries. 
By  the  Author  of '  the  Atelier  dn  I^tb.* 

MademoiseUe  Mrai. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
By  YarloDS  Wxitezs. 

Atherstone  Pxiory. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Yulture. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Yalkys. 

10  vols,  doth  extra,  gUt  edges,  80«. 

Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-HiigeBsen 
M.P.    With  Nine  Dlusfcrations.    Grown  Svo.  8«.  BcL 

Higgledy-Piggledy ;  or.  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's  Children,  ^jr 
the  iUght  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  Nine  Dhistzaticos 
from  Designs  by  B.  Doyle.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Bd. 
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General  Lifts  of  New  Works. 


^  « 


IfaolM^i  Theory  and  Fnctioe  of  Banking. 
--^   BtonitB  of  tlmting:    Fourth^ 


2  -vols.  Sto.  M(.  *     ' 

Foiirth.Sdition. .  prown  Sra  6*. 
WGflS^iSti*»  Diddooaxy  of  Opoimerce  ajid  Commercial  Navigation.    8to.  63«. 
yanndeA  BSbgraphloal  Treaamy.  *  Fcp.  8to.  St. 

—  HiatcaloalJlYBBanzy.    Fcp.  8to.  Si, 

—  Bdenttflc  and  Lftenu^  TreBBory.    Fcp.  870.  St. 

—  Treaeoiy  Q4Bili2 ^ow]edge,edited by  Ayre.    Fcif.  Svy.  Si,  - 

—  Tftasniy  of  Botany',  edited  by  Llndley  It  Moon.    T^  Fftrts,  12«. 
— *     Tftarary  of  Geography.    Fcp.  8to.  6i, 

,    —       Treasdiy  of  Knowledge  <nd  Litatary  of  Eeferanoe. .  "Fcp,  8to.  St, 

—  Treasniy  of  Natoial  History.    Fcp.  87p.  6«. 
Peratra'a-Materia  Medica,  Isy  Bentley  and  B«dwood.    870.  S5t, 

Fewtner's*  OftnprBhenMve  Spedflflr ;  Boilding-ArtifioerB'  Woork.    Crown  8vo.  St, 
FiacefM  Three  Handled  Chees  Problems  and  Studies.    ¥cp,  870. 7t.  Sd, 
SMefii  Theor^  oi  the  Modem  Sdentiflc'Oame  of  Whjst.    fcp.  Sro.  ft.  Sd, 
Scotf  8  Farm  Vainer.    Crown  870. 6i. 

~~    l^ts  and  Pmoliaaes.    Crown  8yo.8f. 
fimitii's  Handbook  for  Midwives.    Crown  8tq.  6*. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a  Popolar  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England.    Fcp.  8Ta  9i, 
West  on  the  iflaeases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    8to.  18«. 
Wfflioh*8  Popolar  Tables  for  ascertaining  the  Value  of  Property.    Post  8yo.  lOt, 
WUson  on  Banking  Bef  orm.    8yo.  7«.  Sd, 

—     on  the  Besouroes  of  Modem  Countries   S  yds.  8yo.  Ht, 


MUSICAL  WORKS   BY  JOHN    HULLAH,   LL.D. 

Chromatic  Scale,  with  the  Infleoted  ElyUablas,  on  Large  Sheet.    U,  Sd.  . 

Card  of  ChromAtio  Scale.    Id. 

Bzeixsises  for  the  Cnltiyation  of  the  Voice.    For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  it,  Sd, 

Grammar  of  Mnsioal  Harmony.    Boyal  fyo.  2  Parts,  each  U.  Sd, 

Bzendses  to  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.    It, 

Grammar  of  Counterpoint.    Part  L  super-royal  8to.  9t.  Sd. 

Hullah's  Manual  of  Singing.    Parts  I.  &  IL  2«.  6dL ;  or  together,  6/. 

Bzercises  and  Figures  contained  in  Parts  L  and  n.  of  the  Manual.    Books 
I,  &  n.  each  8d, 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  L  of  the  Mai^nal.    Nos.  1  to  8  In 

aParceL    St, 
Large  Sheets,  oontaining  the  Sxerdses  in  Part  L  of  the  Manual.    Nos.  9  to  40, 

in  Four  Peocels  of  Bight  Nos.  each,  per  ParoeL    St. 
Large  Sheets,  the  Figures  in  Part  IL    Nos.  41  to  0Sln  a  Flarod,  9t. 
Hymns  for  the  Young,  set  to  Music    Boyal  8yo.  Sd, 
Infant  School  Songs.    Sd, 
Notation,  the  Musical  Alphabet.    Crown  8yo.  Sd. 
Old  Bngliah  Songs  tor  Schools,  Harmonised.    Sd. 
Budiments  of  Musical  Grammar.   Boyal  8yo.  Zt. 
School  Songs  for  Sand  8  Voices.    3  Books,  8yo.  each  8<l. 
Time  and  Tune  in  the  Elementary  SohooL    Crown  8to.  3i.  Sd, 
Bzeroises  and  Figures  in  the  same.    Crown  8yo.  U.  or  S  FUti,  64  oaoh. 
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IBlpotHtumode  4b  Co.  liintert,  New-ttreet  JSIquare,  London, 


